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ADVERTISEMENT. 



completing the First Volume of a work far surpassing in extent of plan any undertaking of a 
similar kind attempted in this, or any other, country, the Conductors of it are willing to indulge a 
belief, that they have in part, redeemed the pledge given to the Public at the commencement of their 
labours ; for, if they may be allowed to judge by the testimonies which they have received, from all 

■ 

quarters, in favour of their publication, and by its circulation, very few periodical works ever rose 
so rapidly in general estimation, or gained the confidence of their readers in so short a period. In 
venturing, however, to take some little credit to themselves for the manner in which the Har- 
mon icon has been conducted, they are not unapprised that in two, perhaps three, of its depart- 
ments, some imperfections appear in the earlier Numbers, arising from the novelty of the project, 
and the suddenness with which it was carried into execution. These imperfections have gradually 
disappeared, and it is not hazarding too much to say, that, as the best parts of the original plan are 
daily getting iuto more active operation, and an no pecuniary considerations are suffered to thwart 
the design of the work, every succeeding Number will be found to be at least equal to those which 
preceded it, and, in general, superior ; such cases excepted, as no human foresight can provide against. 

Much good has already resulted from the publication of this work, by extending the number of 
readers on musical subjects. If the Public once turn their thoughts to the art, and consider it a 
little abstractedly, they will not only heighten the pleasure which they derive from its productions, 
but become qualified to exercise a direct and beneficial influence over all that it Bhall in future 
produce. To afford some materials for thinking, is one of the objects of those pages in the Har- 
monicon that are dedicated to the Review of Music ; a portion of the work which has- escaped all 
animadversion, while at the same time it has received praise, that alone would encourage its writers 
to pursue the same path in which they set out. 

The foreign musical news is already a marked feature in the present publication; this wdl every 
month become more interesting and entertaining, in proportion as the foreign correspondents of the 
work acquire regular habits of communication, and the German, Italian, and French journals are 
transmitted punctually. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



To the music given in the Harmonicon, the Conductors refer with the greatest con- 
and satisfaction. For obvious reasons, they forbear to offer any remarks upon the 
Original Compositions, with which they have been assisted by some of the most eminent professors 
of the present day ; the high rank that the parties alluded to so deservedly hold in public estimation, 
is a strong evidence in favour of their productions, which most, however, be judged by their 
merits. To that test they are most willingly submitted. But the Selected Music may be 
without similar feelings of restraint. In that portion of the work will be found many 
gems deserving a better fate than the oblivion to which they appeared to be consigned ; together 
with several pieces, both by British and foreign artists, that could be made popular only through 
the agency of such a publication as the present. 



There is something vulgar and forbidding in alluding, out of market, to prices : nevertheless it 
is a duty we owe, not only to ourselves, but to our subscribers, to mention, that the music alone 
contained in this work could not be purchased, in the ordinary way, for less than three times the 
that is paid for the two parts forming the First Volume of the Harmonicon. 
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No. I., January, 1823. 



AT a period like the present, when the science of ] 
Music stands so high in public estimation — forms so 
important a feature in education, and takes so pro- 
minent a part in the domestic amusements, of good 
society — when it fills the theatre, animates the sol- 
dier, and constitutes a part of the holy offices of the 
church— it is no less a matter of surprise than of 
regret that its interests should remain destitute of 
those powerful auxiliaries by which the love of lite- 
rature is so nobly upheld, and its views are so exten- 
sively promoted. While there are periodical works 
in profusion, which communicate the thoughts of 
the ingenious, and record the results of industrious 
research, in every other department of the arts, 
sciences, and belles lettres, the stores of music are 
either unlocked at an extravagant and almost pro- 
hibitory price, or frozen up by the contracted means, 
or still more contracted views, of their accidental 
possessors ; so as to remain, in effect, " a fountain 
sealed," to thousands of amateurs, who in vain look 
for that which taste and reason require, but which 
circumstances deny. 

Influenced by these considerations, and In order 
to fill up the chasm which appears to be left, this 
Journal is now offered to the Public. It will be 
continued monthly, and will generally contain six 
or seven entire pieces of music, one of which, at 
least, will be written purposely and exclusively for 
the work, by some really eminent composer, and 
the remainder will be selected from the best pro- 
ductions of the great masters ; but such music as 
the taste of the passing day shall decidedly approve, 
will not be rejected, unless indeed it is more de- 
ficient in merit than, when sanctioned by the public 
voice, is likely to happen. The whole will be 
adapted to the voice, the piano-forte, the harp, or 
the organ, and will form a varied collection of 
novelty and excellence, calculated no less to gratify 
the accomplished amateur, than to furnish the stu- 
dent with the most perfect models by which cor- 
rectness of taste, and a knowledge of the style and 
peculiarities of the different schools, may be attained. 

The popular melodies of various nations will also 



be introduced, with words from the pens of dis- 
tinguished poets, and will form no inconsiderable 
portion of the work ; for besides the British, Scotch, 
and Irish melodies, those of Italy, Germany, France, 
Russia, and, in short, of all other countries where 
national airs have any existence, will be occasionally 
inserted, while the whole will receive either new or 
improved acompaniments from the pens of the ablest 
musicians. 

The intelligent admirer of the science will, it is 
presumed, derive considerable gratification from the 
rare union of Literature with Music, of which 
the Harmomicon will become the medium ; inde- 
pendently of the usual Intelligence of the day, 
Original Papers, on every subject that can interest 
the Musical World, will form one division of the 
Literary Department ; and another, by far the most 
important, will be appropriated to fair, manly and 
open Criticism, — on the current Publications,— the 
Music of the Drama, — and the Musical Performers 
of the Theatres and Concerts. On this head, the 
Editors profess the most strict impartiality ; they 
have no interests to sway them, no invidious feel- 
ings to gratify, no patrons to flatter ; they are in- 
dependent alike of all parties, are above the reach 
of temptation, and, if they know themselves, are 
too wary to be influenced by caresses — too firm to 
be moved by threats : strong in the consciousness 
that by manly criticism, moderate but just, they shall 
establish on the mott permanent basis their claim to 
public confidence. 

The Encyclopedia of Music will be formed 
from the Musikalisches Lexicon of the learned Ger- 
man, Koch, the Ea&fdo^die Methodique, the Die- 
tiomaire it Mutique of Rousseau, and other au- 
thorities. A portion of it will be given with 
each Part, and at the termination of every half 
year, a Supplementary Number will be published, 
consisting of the Encyclopaedia only ; thus a useful 
quantity of a valuable book of reference may be 
speedily obtained. This, and the Musical Pieces, 
will be so arranged that they may be bound up in 
separate volumes, at the end of each half year. 
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THE HARMONIC ON. 



MEMOIR OF HAYDN. 



Francis Joseph Haydn was born on the 3ist of 
March, 1738, at Rborau, a small town, fifteen leagues dis- 
tant from Vienna. His father was in poor circumstances, 
and of a humble profession (a cart and wheelwright), and 
united to bis laborious business the office of sexton of the 
parish in which he dwelt ; bis mother, previous to her mar- 
riage, bad served as cook in the family of Count Harrach, 
the lord of the village. Haydn's father had a fine tenor 
voice, was passionately fond of music, and had some mastery 
over the organ, but this he bad acquired without any 
scientific knowledge of music. In a journey he made to 
Frankfort on the Mayne, he bad learned, also, to play on 
the harp; and in holidays, after church, he indulged 
much in this romantic instrument, which he accompanied 
with his own voice, sometimes aided by the vocal efforts of 
his wife. This domestic harmony was interrupted by the birth 
of young Joseph, but not altered ; for as soon as the first 
cares of this happy birth were at an end, and the infant 
future wonder and delight of the musical world began to 
increase in life, from months to years, the pleasant peace- 
ful concerts were again resumed ; and the attention of the 
little Joseph began to be drawn to, and he " became all 
ear, to hear," that delightful discoursing, music— a language 
that all hearts understand, and which is the universal 
tongue of the world. Tbe happy concert occurred once a 
week ; and the already-inspired child would seriously 
mimic the instrumental efforts of ■his father, and standing 
before him with two pieces of wood in his little bauds, 
one of which was his bow, and the other bis viol, seem to 
accompany his father's playing, or his mother's singing, 
when she delighted him with those simple native airs, 
which, in his after-years of glory and honour, he never 
could hear without the deepest delight, mingled with the 
most filial regret and pensive recollections of those happiest 
hours of life, his pleasant childhood. A cousin of his 
father's, one Frank, a schoolmaster at Haimburg, came to 
visit this domestic little heaven one Sunday, and made the 
harmonious trio a quartett ; and be it was that first per- 
ceived the intuitive talent of the child, who then, although 
but six years old, beat tbc time of their singing with most 
astonishing precision. As Frank was, besides his scho- 
larship, au excellent musician, both in theory and prac- 
tice, he made an offer to take the young Joseph into his 
house as his scholar ; an offer which they accepted with 
the most parental joy, because they cheerfully hoped, by 
well-grounding him in the science of music, to get him into 
the service of the church, for which it was their pious wish 
he should be made qualified. Accordingly he left his 
father's house, Midi hi* kind relative, and had been but a 
few days under his roof, when he discovered two tambou- 
rines. By lha din', of that mighty genius which was so 



soon to show itself, he succeeded in forming on this con- 
temptible and uncompassed instrument, a regular kind of 
air, which delighted all who heard him. And now he be- 
gan to learn music rapidly, as an art ; and here he re- 
mained some time, and acquired in some degree the use of 
the violin and other instruments, as well as a smattering of 
Latin ; and was, after a time, taught to sing at the parish 
desk, in a style which spread his young reputation through- 
out the whole canton. But chance brought to Haimburg, 
Reiiter, Maestro di Capella of the cathedral of Vienna. 
He was seeking for young voices to complete his choir ; 
and the honest schoolmaster soou produced his little pupil. 
Reiiter, to try bis talents, gave him a difficult canon to sing 
at sight, when tbe precision and purity of tone, as well as tb« 
spirit with which the child executed it, surprised him to 
the highest admiration. He remarked, however, that he 
did not shake, and asked the boy the reason with a smile ; 
when young Haydn smartly replied, " How should he 
know how to shake when his cousin did not." " Come, 
hither," said Reiiter, " and 1 will instruct you." lie took 
him between his knees, shewed him how to bring rapidly 
together two notes, hold his breath, and agitate the palate ; 
which the boy understood immediately, and made a good 
shake. The kindly Reiiter, delighted with his young 
scholar, took a plate of fine cherries from the table, and 
poured the whole of them into his pocket, as the first-fruits 
of his genius. Haydn, when a boy " of a larger growth," 
would ofteu tell this story, and add, that he never shook in 
singing, but he thought he again saw and tasted those de- 
licious cherries. 

He was now placed in the hands of Reiiter, and went 
with him to Vicnua. Haydn, in afterwards speaking of 
the arduousness of bis study under this eminent master, 
said that he did not remember to have |>assed a single 
day without laboriously practising, at the least, sixteen or 
eighteen hours daily, and this he did of his own accord, for 
the children of the choir were not compelled to practise 
more than two hours. But music gave bim such an unusual 
pleasure, that he would prefer listening to the worst instru- 
ment that could be touched by tbe most indifferent hand, 
to running about with bis boy-companions ; and if be 
sometimes indulged in play with them, as soon as the or- 
gan breathed its trcmbliug voice, he flew from his compa- 
nions, and entered the church. 

Under this able tutor he still continued, till, at the age 
of thirteen, (like Mozart, his superior in precocity, if not in 
genius, who produced a successful opera at that age,) he 
commenced composition by producing a Mass, which tbe 
frank and friendly Reiiter very severely ridiculed. This 
condemnation surprised the young genius, but being a 
youth of good sense, he was soon a believer in its justice ; 
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and was made sensible of Ibe necessity of learning counter- 
point and the regular rules of harmony. His master 
did not teach these to his pupils, and never gave Haydn 
more than two lessons in this musical difficulty, whereas 
Mozart had an excellent master in his father; but poor 
Joseph Haydn was a friendless chorister in a crowded 
city, where the highest merit is overlooked much easier 
than when standing on some insulated spot with no other 
admirable object to interrupt our sight of it ; and he could 
therefore only obtain instruction by paying for it: this was 
not easily done by one who had not a penny of his own ; 
and his father, with both his trades, was still so poor, that 
when his son had been robbed of his wearing apparel, all 
his efforts would not enable him to send more than six flo- 
rins, or about eleven shillings, English, to refit him. Of 
course, none of the masters would give lessons gratis to a 
poor unpatronised boy ; and perhaps it is to this circum- 
slance which then seemed unfortunate, that Haydu owes 
the entire originality of his genius. A master might, 
doubtlessly, have diverted him from the errors into which 
he afterwards fell, when he wrote for the church and the 
theatre ; but he would have as certainly destroyed his per- 
fect originality, by turning the native current of his ge- 
nius into the old channels. He is most, and indeed alone, 
the man of genius, who has such a devoted ness to bis art, 
that he pursues it in despite of every impediment, and suc- 
ceeds in it in the face of poverty, discouragement, and 
difficulty. So succeeded Shakspeare, and Homer, and 
Spencer, and Milton, and Cervantes ; and so, in the end, 
succeeded our sympbonious hero. 

He bought second hand theoretical works, and among 
others, the treatise by Fux, and applied to it with a per- 
severance which its obscurity could not roaster, and, there- 
fore, be mastered its obscurity : this he did alone ; and the 
infinite number of minute discoveries which he made, were 
afterwards of the greatest service to him. Without money, 
and its purchasing comforts, of fire, (and we had almost said 
of friends, for money will also sometimes purchase even 
these,) lonely, and lodging in an obscure part of the city, 
in a wretched garret, he pursued his studies, under all the 
oppressions of sleep and severe circumstances, to the latest 
hour of night, before a harpsichord out of tune, and 
tumbling to pieces with his every touch ; and yet was happy, 
for self-satisfaction was all that he wanted, and this he 
enjoyed. Days and years came and went, and be has 
often said that he was never happier at any more fortunate 
period of his life. His governing passion was the love of 
music, and while he could indulge in it, he was happy under 
the darkest clouds of fortune ; ambition was not his mo- 
tive, nor did he care for celebrity : his love for his art was 
tike that of a lover for his mistress ; if he possessed her, 
tliat was all be wished, and be cared not whether the world 
thought him eminently happy or great in acquisition. And 
if all men of genius could feel like him, it would make 
them exquisitely happier, and not at all detract from the 
more immortal part of their minds, their works. 

But be was not always to remain in obscurity ; for 
Corner, a noble Venetian, was then residing at Vienna, as 
ambassador from the republic of Venice ; and with him 



bad brought a mistress, who, being a passionate lover of 
music, had harboured old Porpora, an eminent master of that 
age, in the hotel of the embassy. To him Haydn got in- 
troduced as an admirer of music, and was by him presented 
to his excellency, who was so much taken with bis talents; 
that be carried him, with his mistress, and old Porpora, to 
the fashionable baths of Maiiensdorff. Our hero, more in- 
tent on harmony than honour, cared for no one but the old 
master, and used every fair device to ingratiate himself 
with him, and obtain his harmonious favours. He conde- 
scended even to the most serviceable offices, to show him at 
once how highly and humbly be valued his good opinion , 
and every day would beat his coat, and clean his shoes, and 
dispose, to the best of his barber-knowledge, the ancient 
periwig for Ibe old fellow, who, notwithstanding all his at- 
tempts to please him, was as sour as a squeezed lemon ; 
and gave him as gratuitously for all his gratuitous services, 
a roost nncourteous quantity of vile names, such as " fool," 
" blockhead," and other polite terms of approbation which 
none but " patient merit" quietly of the "unworthy takes." 
But the unthankful bear, at last, perceiving the rare qua- 
lities of the youth, softened occasionally, and gave him in- 
struction and advice in his art, more especially at such 
times as he had to accompany the fair Wilhelmina, in sing- 
ing some of the airs of Porpora, which were set with basses 
of great difficulty. Here, then, he learned to sing in the 
finest Italian manner, and astonished the ambassador so 
much with his progress, that he gave him when he returned 
to Vienna, a monthly pension of three pounds sterling, and 
besides admitted him to the table of his secretaries. This 
good fortune rendered our hero somewhat more inde- 
pendent, and procured him the gentility of a " suit of sa- 
bles ;" and thus handsomely attired, he went, at day-dawn, 
to play the first violin at the church of the Fathers of the 
Order of Mercy ; from thence to Count Haugwitz's chapel, 
where he played the organ ; at another part of the day he 
sang the tenor voice at the cathedral ; and, lastly, after 
having been on foot the whole day, he spent a part of the 
night at the harpsichord ; and in the middle of all these 
distractions, formed his own original conceptions of what 
was fine in music, and of what was to be in a short time 
a style entirely and eternally his own. 

But this state of comparative independence did not last. 
Time that improves the gifts of nature, also destroys them. 
At eighteen, his voice, as is unfortunately too usual with 
these fine young voices, broke so much as to be suseles ; and 
he was dismissed from St. Stephen's, not so much on account 
of the decline of his voice, though that was made the ex- 
cuse for his dismissal, as for a lively piece of mischief 
he had committed, in cutting off the skirt of a fellow -cho- 
rister's gown in the church ; a wicked act of waggery which 
was thought unpardonable by the religious rulers of the ca- 
thedral. When expelled, his whole fortune consisted in 
his genius, which, unemployed, is not the best wealth in the 
world. He had, however, a humble admirer of bis talents 
in the person of a poor periwig-maker, who bad often 
been delighted with his choir-voice in its best days, and 
who, meeting with him in this exigency, offered him an 
asylum, which he who was houseless, we need not say, 
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gladly accepted ; and honest Keller divided with him the 
homely fare of his table, and left to his frugal wife the 
care of his clothing. Haydn, in this obscurity, was en- 
abled to pursue bis studies, and make an advance in them. 
His residence here had, however, an influence on his future 
life, which was not so happy as might have been desired. 
Keller had two daughters, and one of these was proposed to 
the young musician in marriage, who, though wedded to 
music already, made no abjection to the match, and gave 
his promise to her, which, in the sequel, he honourably per- 
formed, and was made honourably unhappy for life. 

He began now to compose sonatas for the piano, which 
were disposed of at low prices, to his few female pupils ; 
and about this time, also, he produced a few minuets, 
waltzes, and allemands, fur the Ridolto. He composed, 
too, a serenade for three performers, which on fine even- 
ings, with two friends, he sometimes romantically indulged 
divers of the good citizens of Vienna with ; and among 
others, whom he thus pleasantly serenaded, was the hand- 
some wife of the celebrated buffo, Bernardone Curtz, the 
director of the theatre of Carinthca, who drew crowds there 
by his puns and pleasant performances. Cnrtz, who bap 
pened to be within, was so much delighted with the origi- 
nality of the music, that he took their roguish intentions in 
good part, and descended to them in a good humour, to in- 
quire the name of the composer. " 1 composed it," an- 
hwered our hero boldly. " You I at your age /" rejoined 
the doubtful Curtz. " One must make a beginning some 
time," replied the other modestly. " Gad, this is droll ;" 
answered again the good-natured Curtz; and then invited 
them up stairs. Haydn, was now introduced to the hand- 
some wife, and after some bospitali lies were enjoyed, left 
the house with a new opera in his pocket, called 11 The 
Devil on Two Sticks," tbo music of which was in a few days 
composed ; the piece was produced at the theatre, met with 
success, and Haydn received for his compositions a douceur 
<>f almit twelve pounds. 

In composing this opera, he had a whimsical difficulty to 
get over, in expressing by sounds the motion of waves in a 
storm, which as he had never beheld the sea, he could not 
conceive so as to execute, and as Curtz was also equally 
ignorant, and yet difficult to please, he could not teach 
him to surmount It is not easy to describe what one 
has never seen. The agitated director paced up and 
down the room, where Haydn sat at the instrument ; 

Imagine," said he, " a mountain rising, and then a 
valley sinking ; and then a second mountain and a se- 
rond valley ; the mountains and valleys succeed each 
other with rapidity ; and every moment Alps and abysses 
follow each other." His powers of description were use- 
less. Vainly did he add the thunder and the lightning to 
l hp storm ; and request him to mingle all these ingredients 
<>i horror together, and not to forget « the mountains and 
valleys." Haydn drew bis fingers hastily over the key- 
hoard, ran through the semi-tones, tried the sevenths, 
l>aftsed from the lowest bass notes to the highest trebles ; 
4hkI Curtz was not satisfied. At length, the composer los- 
inc his patience, placed his hands to the two extents of the 
instrument, and running tbcm rapidly together, exclaimed, 



I " The devil take the tempest!" " That's it, that's it,*' 
I shouted the buffo, springing upon him, and almost stifling 
him with his delighted caresses. Haydn, as be after- 
words crossed the seas to England, could not help laugh- 
ing when he remembered the storm in " The Devil on Two 
Sticks." 

He was but in bis nineteenth year when he composed 
this opera. A year after this, he began his immortal ca- 
reer, on his own proper ground, (which was not essentially 
dramatic, like Mozart's,) by producing six trios, which, from 
the singularity of their style, and their novelty altogether, 
gained an immediate celebrity, notwithstanding the pe- 

' dan tic outcry which the learned contra-puntisto, and among 

' others that grave, never-smiling pedant, Charles VI., 
made against their happiest peculiarities, and pleasantest 
points of originality; for these learned blockheads, who 
could not easily endure what was rather natural than learn- 

! i si, accused him of gross errors in counter* point, heretical 
modulations, and movements too daring and ambitious. 
But happily the croaking of these frogs of the old stagnant 
waters of custom did him no harm, but rather a good 
which their silence would have denied him. Before Haydn, 
no one bad conceived an orchestra of eighteen instruments 
possible: be was the inventor of prestissimo, the bare 
mention of which most unlearned impossible innovation 
made the stout square-toes of that musical city shake in 
their shoes. In instrumental music, be also revolutionized 
the details as well as the masses, and obliged the w ind in- 
struments tp execule pianissimo. 

In bis twentieth year, be published his first quartett, 
which every amateur of music in a short time afterwards 
bad by heart. About this time he left the bouse of his friend 
Keller, on what account is not now known ; but he left it 
as poor almost as he entered it, and went to the bouse of 
M. Martinez, who proffered him lodging and board as a 
remuneration for instructing his two daughters in playing 
and singing ; and here, in one house, the first poet and the 
first musician of that age, Metastaaio and Haydn, lodged 
together ; but the first, being in favour with Charles VI., 
lived easily, while the other passed the winter days in bed 
for want of fuel. We need not say they met ; and as 
the poet was passionately fond of music, he soon saw into 
the talents of Haydn, and not only taught him Italian, but 
gave him a general knowledge of the fine arts. 

This struggle with poverty endured for six tedious years, 
when be obtained a place in the service of Count Mortzin, 
a nobleman of groat taste in music, who had his own 
orchestra, and gave concerts. Here came the old Prince 

I Antony Eslerhazy, an enthusiastic amateur, to a concert, 
which happened to commence with Haydn's symphony, 
in A, f time. The old amateur was so delighted with this 
performance, that he entreated the Count to give up the 
author to him, that he might prefer him to the appointment 
of second leader in his own hand. The Count consented, 
but Haydn, being ill, was not present ; and as the good 
intentions of princes, especially when not immediately put 
into performance, are apt to have no memory, a long time 
elapsed before the promoted Haydn heard further of his 
good fortune; and this was brought about by one of the 
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last means which is usually employed in the forwarding of 
genius, the intervention of a rival composer. Fried berg, 
who was also attached to the amice of Prince Antony ; 
and who, being without that vice so common among men 
of talents, jealousy, made use of a friendly stratagem to 
recal the merits of Haydn to the recollection of the prince, 
his master. He set bim, therefore, to compose a symphony 
for performance at Eisenstadt, where the prince was to 
pass his birth-day. He executed it, and it is worthy of 
him and of a greater reward than his humility had set as 
the price of it The day having arrived, the prince on his 
throne, surrounded by his court, awaited the concert. 
The symphony began ; but scarcely had tbe orchestra got 
through tbe first allegro, when the prince interrupted 
them, and demanded the name of the author of so noble a 
composition. " Haydn !" answered the generous Fried- 
berg; and, all trembling and abashed, drew the young 
romposer into tbe presence of the prince. "What,'' ei- 
claimed he, (in no very polite or princely way, we should 
think,) is it this Moor's music ?" (Haydn's complexion 
was very dark, and might excuse this princely unmanner- 
liness.) " Well, Moor," continued be, " from this day 
you are in my service. Your name ?" " Joseph Haydn," 
replied the humble man of genius. " Surely, 1 remember 
that name? (If he did not, be ought.) You are, I think, 
already engaged to me ; how is it that I have not seen you 
before?" Haydn, confused by the splendour which was 
about bim, and his good fortune, could make no reply. 
The prince continued, " Go, and dress yourself like a pro- 
fessor ; do not let mc see you any more in this trim ; you 
cut a pitiful figure. Get a new coat, a wig, and buckles, 
a collar, and red heels to your shoe*; but I particularly 
desire that they may be of a good height, in order that 
your stature may correspond to your intelligence; you un- 
derstand me ; go your way, and every thing will be given 
you." As a specimen of princely patronage, and of the 
petty exactions and personal debasement which it demands, 
this much honouring speech of installation should be read 
and treasured up in the galls of all men of genius, that they 
may learn to despise the tumours of such patronage, and 
spare themselves the mental mortification of its insolence. 

Haydn, however, kissed hands, and then shrunk into a 
comer, not a little chagrined at being commanded, and 
consequently obliged, to be shorn of his natural tresses, 
to hide his youth in a hideous wig, and disguise his 
native elegance in tbe stiff and formal inelegancies of 
demeanour of a pedantic professor. The next morning be , 
mode his appearance at tbe levee, imprisoned in buckles, | 
and wig, and collar, and elevated to tbe insisted height 
on red heels, aud was formally appointed second professor 
of music to his serene highness ; but as nick-names stick 
to a man like burs, especially when a prince condescends 
to give them, he was called by his new companions simply 
u the Moor." 

Antony lived not long after this ; and his title descend- 
ing to Nicholas, a prince still more devoted to music 
Haydn was commanded to compose pieces for that com- 

[Tobe 



plex and now obsolete instrument, the barytou, which the 
new prince played daily, and for which he demanded that 
a fresh piece should be laid on his desk every morning ; uo 
easy task we should imagine, but genius is the only thing 
which has no sinecure place in the courts of princes. 
Nearly the whole of his compositions for this instrument 
perished in a conflagration. Haydn used to say, that tbe 
necessity he was bound in, of producing so many new 
pieces for this diflicult instrument, added much to his 
general improvement 

Before we go further into the merits of bis other pro- 
ductions, it is incumbent on us to speak of an event which 
was perhaps intended to add domestic pleasure to his life, 
but which, as it fell out, brought to him only the miseries of 
discord and regret. As soon as be perceived that be had 
the means of subsistence, the promise he had given to 
Keller be translated into an honourable performance, and 
married Ann, bis daughter; and soon afterwards disco- 
vered that he had linked himself with a mere prude, who 
had too, in dismal addition to her troublesome virtue, a most 
pious mania for monks, friars, and all orders of priest* . 
His bouse was their common harbour, and was mudi 
visited by polemical storms and clerical contentions, to the 
eternal interruption of his studies. Besides this severe 
visitation, be was obliged, in order to keep on quiet terms 
with his cam tpota, to compose motets and masses gratis, 
but for the good of his soul, for the aonvents and monas- 
teries of those holy fathers, who were the most especial 
favourites of his wife. It was no wonder, then, that poor 
Haydn, who could compose any thing but himself, sought 
at last a more agreeable society and consolation in the 
company of Mademoiselle Boselli, a delightful singer, in 
the same service with himself; and this step, as may be 
well inferred, did not much increase his good understand- 
ing with bis wife, from whom, at last, be altogether sepa- 
rated, behaving to her, however, in pecuniary matters, with 
the most perfect sense of honour. 

Haydn, now placed first in command of the orchestra 
of a prince said to be immensely rich, saw himself in that 
fortunate state of circumstances which too rarely happcu.t 
to tbe man of genius ; and now began to put forth all his 
powers. His days were now strictly employed, and his life 
correctly uniform. He rose early, dressed himself with 
the utmost neatness, and then sat down to a little table 
near his piano, where tbe hours of breakfast ami dinner 
still found him seated. In the evening he attended re- 
hearsals, or the opera, which was performed four times a 
week in the palace of tbe prince, his master. Sometimes, 
too, he hunted ; and what lime he bad to spare, he divided 
between his friends and his favourite Boselli. His l'fe 
was so spent for thirty years , and this alone can account 
for the amaxing number of his productions in instrumental 
music, church music, and operas : it is computed, that in 
fifty years, he produced no less than five hundred and 
twenty-seven instrumental compositions, and that in the 
whole of these pieces he has nevei 
it was bis intention to do so. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE RULES AND REGULATIONS 

OP THE 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 



Tnis establishment is funned upon the plan of the Bri- 
tish Institution for the Encouragement of Painting ; the 
i wo principal Patrons are His Majesty and the Duke of 
York, its professed object being to promote the cul- 
tivation of Music among the natives of this country, and 
to afford the first facilities for attaining perfection in 
this most neglected branch of the Arts, to a certain number 
of pupils, not exceeding at present forty males and forty 
females. This School is to be supported by contributions 
and annual subscriptions, the subscribers and contributors 
being divided into four classes — the subscribers of the first 
class to be governors, having the privilege of being present 
on all occasions, such as, at the concerts, rehearsals, and 
public examinations of the pupils, and also of introducing 
two friends on the same occasions : the members of the 
first, second, and third classes recommend and elect all 
the students ; the subscribers of the first class having three 
votes each ; the second, two, with liberty to introduce one 
friend on all public occasions ; the third, one, with a free 
admission only for themselves ; and the fourth, no vote at 
any time, but a free entrance at all times. The govern- 
ment of the School is to be by a committee and a sub- 
committee of directors, the directors, twenty-five in num- 
ber, being governors ; or a president, four vice-presidents, 
and twenty directors, — the president being annually 
elected by the directors. He is to preside at their general 
'^nirts, and in his absence, a vice is to be elected according 
to seniority ; and no court is competent, unless one of these 
presiding: officers and six directors be present. This court 
has the power to alter, amend, and add to the bye-laws of 
the Institution, and is also empowered to nominate a sub- 
committee out of the three first classes. The funds are to 
be vested in five trustees. 

The pupils are of three classes. Regular students pay, 
upon their successful election by ballot, fifteen guineas the 
first year, and afterwards ten per annum : these must not 
be younger than ten years of age, nor older than fifteen, 
and must be capable of reading and writing before tbev 
are admitted, and show some aptitude for Music, according 
to the opinions of the professors, and also come decently 
clothed, as no expense on this head can come out of the 
funds of the School. The children of professors, when 
elected, are admitted on paying ten guineas the first year, 
and afterwards eight yearly. The extra students are of 
two classes, and require only the recommendation of a sub- 
scriber : the first class are to board in the house, and pay 
twenty guineas per annum, if not the children of professor a, 
when they pay but fifteen guineas yearly ; and the second 
dais, who arc not boarder?, thirty-three guineas. No stu- 
dent to remain in the Schtwd after the age of eighteen, un- 



less upon extraordinary occasions, or upon new and sepa- 
rate agreements. 

There is to he one yearly concert, at which the most pro- 
ficient students are to perform, the profits of it to go to the 
funds, except when the students are old enough to leave 
the School, at which time they will be provided with small 
portions from the proceeds, to start them in the world. 
Rehearsals are to precede these concerts, when all the 
pupils are to be present ; and public examinations will he 
held occasionally, when the most proficient win be re 
warded with medals, according to their skill. 

The students are to be directed in the study of any par- 
ticular branch of Music, by the principal professor, accord 
ing to the disposition he may observe in them ; and in 
addition to this particular branch, they will be instructed 
in harmony, composition, and the piano-forte: they will 
also receive instruction in the English and Italian lan^uajres, 
and in writing and arithmetic, instruments, if of dif- 
ficult purchase, will be provided for them. There will be 
a monthly meeting of all the students for musical practice, 
under the principil and professors, when the Music selected 
for performance is to be so easy as to embrace the talents 
of all the pupils. In contending for prises, no student who 
has previously received one, is to contend for a second on 
the same instrument. Students having won the first prize, 
when so judged by the principal, are to be elevated into 
sub-professors ; and their payments for instruction will 
then cease. 

The professors are to instruct each one according to his 
own system ; and the students placed under him are to re- 
main so, while they belong to the School. These masters 
are to attend twice a-week ; or they mar appoint under- 
professors, who are to be selected from among the most 
forward pupils, Kach professor will receive a certain num- 
ber of pupils, whom he is to instruct to the utmost of bis 
skill, so that they may do credit to the establishment. A 
quarterly council of the professors will take place, when 
each one is to give to the principal an account of the pro- 
gress of his pupils, and make any remarks on their genhis 
and qualifications which be may deem fit to be made known. 
In addition to the occasional examinations, there will be 
an annual one, at which the professors are to produce the 
most proficient of their pupils, when the principal will ex- 
amine them, and class them accordingly. 

In order that the pupils may bear their masters to the 
best advantage, there will be two grand concerts in the 
j ear, in which the professors arc to take the lead, and such 
of the pupils as are capable arc to perform— but all the 
students are to attend. At these concerts, the best pro- 
ductions of the professors are to be performed ; and to as- 
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sist in the formation of a Musical Library for the use of the 
students, tbey will be expected to present to it a copy of 
each of their publications. Should an under-professor, 
instead of a pecuniary recompense for his attendance, de- 
sire to take instruction in any other branch than that which 
he himself teaches, he will be allowed to do so, but not to 
contend for prises as a student. 

There will be a board of professors, consisting of five ; 
and in becoming a member of that board, the professors 
are expected to contribute all in their power to the progress 
of the establishment ; and are to 'attend on all occasions, 
or give due notice of their intended absence. 



Such are the principal rules of this new Institution, 
and it will be seen that tbey admit of great evasion, and 



of numberless abuses. We trust that tbey will be strtictly 
revised and amended, for there are great contradictions 
in the laws, which, as they now stand, can never work to- 
gether. There are likewise many flaws and crevices 
through which neglect and corruption will enter, and un- 
dermine the whole edifice, unless guarded against by more 
experience than we surmise has been consulted in the for- 
mation of the institution. But its immediate existence is 
threatened, if a report, bruited abroad, respecting the ap- 
pointment of a most objectionable j>erson to an office in 
the Academy, turns out to be true. Let us hope that it will 
be proved to have no foundation, for we are well-wishers 
to any establish ment for the improvement of so fascinating 
an art as Music. 



ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN OF MUSIC, 

FROM THE FRENCH OF 

THE COUNT DE LAC EPEDE, 

GRAND CHANCELLOR OF THE LEGION OF HONOLR, AND MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE. 



In ihose happy regions where a perpetual spring reigned, 
where the svn shed his rays, softened by the breath of the 
sweetest zephyrs, and the earth, covered with a constant- 
ly renewed verdure, offered to the eye nothing but beds 
of flowers, trees teeming with delicious fruits, and foun- 
tains running with a gentle murmur, while the sweet- 
est perfumes were borne upon the gale, and birds sent 
forth the most melodious notes— happy man, intoxi- 
cated with pleasure and enjoyment, celebrated in these 
fields of flowers and of perfumes, his felicity with the part- 
ner of his existence. His voice became animated ; speech 
was not sufficient to express the emotions be experienced : 
fugitive sounds vanished as soon as pronounced, indistinct 
accents could but ill express his lively sensations and 
impetuous transports. He kept up his voice, he pro- 
longed its utterance, be raised it, he lowered it rapidly; 
sounds of joy were mingled with his notes ; he sung ! 
At the same time his action became animated; — he 
yielded to the flame which inspired him,— be rushed for- 
ward with joy and pleasure, and thus the first dance was 
formed. In order to lessen the fatigue attendant on the 
expression of his feelings, he rose up and let himself fall 
at equal intervals; his motions were measured, and main- 
tained a certain degree of regularity : bis singing com- 
menced and finished with the dance that he accompanied : 
it was then regular ; it was very short ; it was often re- 
peated ; and song received existence. Happy man then 
arranged it to words, to express his jay in every possible 
manner ; and poetry beheld the day. 

But a lasting felicity has never been the lot of man; be 
experienced some moments of joy, only to feci more acute- 
ly the misfortunes and grief by which tbey were succeeded. 



Deprived of his companion, and sighing after her return, 
man, isolated amidst flowery fields, saw in them nothing 



but the witnesses of his past enjoyment Every thing re- 
called the memory of the bliss be had lost, but no remi- 
niscence painted it strong enough to console him. The 
objects by which he was surrounded, only distracted his 
thoughts ; (key alone could recal with sufficient strength 
his pleasures, his adieus, the tears be had shed, the last 
words he had heard, the last look, the last action, be had 
perceived, to mingle some tender delight with his bitter 
grief. Sad and melancholy, he enters the thickest woods : 
he seeks the most solitary places : with a loud voice he 
calls his companion, and pleases himself in bearing an 
echo, sad as himself, repeating with the same anxiety the 
name of her whom he has lost. That voice, alas 1 though 
it is but his own, dwells with enchanting illusion on his 
soul; he fancies that he hears a being similar to himself, 
a being who, unfortunate, too, like him, shares his grief; 
be chooses this consoling asylum, to soliloquise on bis 
beloved : he sits down at the foot of a craggy rock : on one 
side he perceives the waves of the agitated sea breaking 
against the cliffs with a groaning noise ; on the other, his 
eye reposes on the shade of a gloomy forest: near him, a 
turtle-dove, separated like him from a sweet companion, 
interrupts from time to time, by her piteous cry, the silence 
of this melancholy spot Lost in a profound reverie, solely 
occupied with the object of his tender affection, he repeats 
with a voice softened by the accents of grief, the last words 
of his beloved, the last words that he said to her: as he 
pronounces them, his eyes are sufiused with tears: he 
again pronounces these words so dear to his heart: he re- 
peats them with a voice more meltiug than before. The 
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plaintive tone of grief is intermingled with the touching | 
accents wrung from him by his woes : he keeps up his | 
voice, to render more lasting the image ho endeavours to 
form of her whop he laments. He cries, ho groans whilst 
repeating his tender complaints : it is no longer simple 
language that be employs ; it is a composition of many 
united signs, of many deep and expressive features. The 
various feelings which bear sway over him, bitter grief, 
touching woes, tender recollections, lively anxiety, gloomy 
sorrow, sometimes consoling hope, successively agitate bis 
soul and affect his utterance ; tbey raise his voice, depress 
it, quicken it, retard it, modulate it into long and sustained 
sounds, heart-rending and interrupted cries, deep inflexions, 
scarcely uttered groans : true Music appears ; this celestial 
uuion of the various emotions which our affections impress 
on us, of the different symbols which represent tbem, of 
sounds elevated or depressed, perfect or scarcely formed, and 
the regularity of which is submitted only to the order, or 
rather, to the disorder, of the passions- Thus pleasure 
gave birth to song, that part of Music adapted to the happy 
and contented man, and which always awakens in his mind 
the idea of dancing; but it is to grief and sad melancholy 
we are indebted for real Music, that animated picture of 
all the passions, which impresses them so strongly, and 
kindles them so quickly in our breasts, which opens the 
fountain of tears so delightful, excites emotions so pleasing, 
and enjoyments so familiar to all tender hearts who have 
experienced misfortune, and consequently to all those who 
have received the precious, but fatal gift of sensibility. 

Music still' bears the impress of its origin ; born amidst 
toars and grief, it paints nothing well but melancholy 
events, heart-rending situations, deep and sorrowful feel- 
ings. And how could this kind of language, marked with 
the emotions of sorrow, impressed with the disorder of such 
varied feelings, often giving utterance to the accents of bit- 
ter grief, and sounds destined by nature to afflict the heart, 
how could it present a pure image of tranquillity and joy ? 
When Music presents the picture of this serenity, bow im- 
perfect does its painting appear I How many dark objects 
obscure this image of a clear day ! Besides, when Music 
is stripped of its accessories, does it always produce a me- 
lancholy emotion, even when one expects to experience 
only joy and tranquillity: the features of gaiety itself 
which the musician may have assembled in his picture, 
sometimes serve only to render more touching the image 
of some deep affection which he had been compelled to 
leave there. 

Let us then be careful to distinguish real Music from 
that which we have called song. The latter, destined to 
accompany dancing, always presents to our mind that 
sister of gaiety, and is thus capable, in some degree, of 
depicting that joy which is so little adapted to the talents 
of the true musician. But Music, properly so called, can 
never but feebly represent joy and serenity. 

This is the reason why those of great susceptibility 
only, delight to listen to real music, at least when it is de- 
-prived of all the unnecessary ornaments which might add 
to its charms. Those, whose hearts are cold, whr> arc 



only when they rejoice, who are interested only by 
what enlivens, would not only listen without the least emo- 
tion to the most pathetic piece of music, but would find it 
grating to their cars : songs only suit them. 

This is tbe reason also, why, of all the arts. Music is 
that, whose impressions are connected with tbe greatest 
number of affections that we experience the most frequently, 
and which consequently become the deepest. In short, tbe 
habitual state of man, is not to enjoy a felicity pure and 
without alloy ; he has never tasted but for a few moments 
that joy which the slightest anxiety does not tarnish. 
Choose him who appears the most destined to that felicity 
which nothing can disturb : grief never makes him feel 
ber cruel blows ; no misfortune overwhelms him, no desire 
torments him ; sorrow never envelopes him in her sable 
garment : where is such a man 1 I grant, however, that he 
exists. And we shall see bis joy dissipate with the rapidity 
of lightning. The faculty of thought, that noble gift 
that we have received from the Author of nature, the cause 
of our true pleasures, but also the principal spring of all 
our cares, will soon come to destroy this unmingled happi- 
ness, in which we had supposed him secure. His soul which 
the present moment, too limited, too fugitive, cannot oc- 
cupy, is in unceasing activity ; it rccals to him what be has 
been, it seeks to divine what be will be : the fear of losing 
the objects he enjoys, presents itself ; the image of the 
evils he has suffered afflicts him ; the' past recals objects 
which are no longer his, the future presents other objects 
which will oppose themselves to his tranquil enjoyment. 
The most happy man only escapes from all his fears to give 
himself up to a secret melancholy : be cannot divest him- 
self of a concealed sadness, which blights all his pleasures. 
The happiness to which nature destines us, is tbeu but that 
melancholy state, in which indeed, our troubles are all in 
our mind, but arc not less real ; happy nevertheless that 
tbey come to us from that same imagination which can 
render their burden lighter, by decorating them with H« 
pretty chimeras, its empty but delightful recollections, its 
frivolous but flattering -hopes ! Behold then, this happiness 
to which only a few privileged beings attain, whilst the 
greater number, racked by cruel anxieties, and never-end- 
ing vexations, are bowed beneath tbe iron sceptre of acute 
grief, while to increase tbeir calamity, tbey behold before 
them Time pointing with a terrific hand, to the dreadful 
evils that tbey have suffered, and to the endless misfor- 
tunes which await them. 

But where is tbe art, the influence of which has more 
relation to this habitual state of man, than Music ? which, 
born in tbe bosom of lamentation and grief, has composed 
its language from the utterance of the passions and from 
the most touching accents ; which has tbe demeanour and 
air of sorrowful situations ; which bears at least the cha- 
racter of revery ; and which, in presenting us with images 
of sweet affections, tender sentiments, happy situations, 
shows them through the medium of a darkening veil, from 
which it can never entirely divest litem ? 

How, it may perhaps be asked, can you paint in such 
slnomy colours this enchanting and celestial art, this ma- 
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gicai power which acts so strougly on susceptible minds, 
holds our misfortunes suspended by n secret charm, ap- 
peases the storms of our imaginations, calms the impetuosity 
of our passions, ravishes us to ecstasy, takes possession of 
our si hole being, and permits none but delightful sensations 
to agitate our breasts ? Ah ! it is its melancholy character 
which constitutes its charm ; if more gay it would enchant 
less. It is because we base been, we are, or we shall be, 
more or less unfortunate that we like to see the picture of 
human miseries. When we become attached to this art, 
we find it a friend, unhappy like ourselves, whom we seek 
for consolation, to deposit on its bosom the burden which 
overwhelms us ; wr- recognise the features it presents, and 
the sweetest sympathy unites us: whoever we may be, 
whatever misfortune se may have experienced, it has 
the air of saying to us, And I oho have felt it. 

Besides, the misfortunes that we figure are but illusions 
created only for our enjoyment ; tbey cease with the last 
sound of the voice which enchants us. The sight of the 
termination of these evils, when we are beginning to feci 
the bitterness of them, induces us to indulge in the most 
delightful and most pleasant of chimeras. We dare to 
think that real misfortunes may be as light as those which 
are the children of our imaginations ; so far we are im- 
pelled, by a secret instinct, towards every thing which 
might afford consolation to our hearts ! We dare to believe 
that the evils which approach in spite of our wishes, will 
vanish like those which have appeared only by our order. 
The hope of a better fate extends this delightful illusion 
over every thing which surrounds us ; it spreads like a sa- 
lutary balm over the wounds that time has been un- 
ceasingly making : we suffer ourselves to be deceived ; and, 
involved in so delightful an error, what gratitude do we 
not feel towards the art which has given birth to it ! with 
what eagerness do we not seek this same art which would 
prolong its duration ! 

A happier day brings back to man the companion 
whom he had lost : she arrives in the wild and solitary 
spot to which he had resorted to deplore her absence. 
When his first transports of joy were over, when a calmer 
feeling pervaded his soul, the present moment no longer 
occupied it entirely; he could let his imagination range 
over the past and the future ; a secret sadness takes pos- 
session of, and absorbs the feelings of his heart ; be had 
once lost the happiness be had enjoyed ; he might, therefore, 
again lose it. He once more beholds her whose absence 
had first impelled the rolling tear ; be steadfastly regards 
her to convince himself that his only wealth had not again 
escaped him ; he sees ber whom be loves but doubts the 
evidence of his visual organ ; be perceives ber by bis side, 
but still believes ber distant. Ah ! it is no longer by 
dance and song that he celebrates his happiness ; pure joy 
has begun to disappear ; he feels a mingled sensation of 
joy and sorrow ; he is happy but nevertheless he is disposed 
to weep. He then sings ; but it is real Musk, and no 
longer song which expresses his feelings; this language 
with which he is already familiarized, and which nature 
and grief have taught him, is now the only medium for the 
expression of his thoughts and tender affection*. Seated 
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on the green turf, still moistened by his tears, his speech 
consists of sustained and strongly accented sounds , hit. 
eye fixed on his companion, he tells her that he lores ber, 
he tells her that he is happy ; but a presentiment of love, 
which is always melancholy in a soul already blighted by 
misfortune, mingles the tender complaints of a rising grief, 
with the expression of calmness, and the transports of the 
fire which devours him. All the varied emotions which 
agitate his soul interrupt his utterance: she whom he 
loves, delighted by this new language which she feels in 
the inmost recesses of ber heart, wishes to reply to him in 
the same manner : feeling the same sentiments she says 
the same words; she utters the same sounds; she stops, 
and recommences with him whose heart inspires hers with 
every emotion it experiences. His louder voice, however, 
does not harmonize well with that of his beloved : to unite 
the tones which she employs with those which are so dear 
to her, she raises them to sounds, naturally in accordance 
with that voice which enchants ber. ■ 

Sometimes they sung together the felicity they mutually 
enjoyed : sometimes, to heighten their bliss, they expressed 
to each other in succession the sentiments which inspired 
them ; then again, they united their voices, as their af- 
fections were united, and having the same things to say 
to each other, the same transports to express, they em- 

Thus were formed the first harmonious sounds ; thus 
was sung the first duet. O celestial harmony! tbouwert 
created, from the first time thy supernatural power was 
made known, to celebrate happiness, but, alas ! a happiness 
mingled with grief. How often since that period hast thou 
been blessed, when uniting thy victorious power to the 
seductive charms of divine melody, thou hast appeared to 
alleviate the sufferings of broken hearts, to tranquillize the 
troubled mind, to dissipate melancholy thoughts, and 
to embellish with new charms the most prosperous 
destinies. Hope and enthusiasm, surrounded by innume- 
rable pleasures, follow in thy train ; envy and fury shrink 
at thy approach ; Ennui, that secret enemy of all thoughtful 
and sensitive beings, flies before thee, as the clouds are 
dissipated by the northern blast. How often, has the un- 
fortunate man, wandering alone on the sea-shore, when 
the shades of night were enveloping the earth, and the most 
melancholy images presenting themselves to his view, and 
repeating to the agitated waves the history of his mis- 
fortunes ; how often has he not felt his heart relieved from 
bitter anguish, when seated on the summit of a rock, 
witnessing the last rays of the setting sun, as be declines 
in the ocean, taking his lyre and accompanying its me- 
lodious sounds with his own voice, by his own power 
constrained thee to come to his aid with thy consoling 
notes ! 

But what new scene of grief is presented to our view ? 
Alas ! the sad presentiments which had imparted grief to 
the heart of man were but too well founded. What dire 
calamity is about to separate him from his dear companion ? 
They are no longer alone in that blissful country where 
they might have lived so happily. Some sanguinary men 
have penetrated its recesses ; the distant valleys have n> 
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Bounded with their cries ; they approach. Unhappy couple '. 
fly ; hide yourselves from the merciless intruders. But 
they are near; alas! it is no longer possible ; they are 
seised, they are separated, and are borne away. They 
escape from tbe hands of their crnel ravisbers ; they fly I 

are again torn away from their 



embraces ; they utter cries of despair ; tbe woods 
with their shriek*. Bewildered, deprived of rea- 
Hh horror, they can neither speak nor shed 
tears ; words cannot depict their cruel situation ; their only 
language is that of grief and violent passions ; they already 
know this sublime language. Indistinguishable sounds, 
piercing cries, proceeding from a grief-torn heart ; the 
shudder of powerless rage ; tbe deep and terrible sounds of 
tbe fury which transports them ; these are their words, and 
these their sad adieus. The first pathetic duet is formed. 
Sometimes, their eyes fixed on each other, while ferocious 
men drag them along the sand, they answer each other by 
dreadful groans ; at other times, no longer able to support 
their pain, agitated by violent convulsions, writhing with 
agony in the chains which load them, they pour forth their 
rage by dreadful ejaculations , they bite the earth from 



soon they can no longer see each other ; they are yet, how- 
ever, within hearing ; their despair redoubles, and their 
cries are transformed to frightful howls ; but tbe first ter- 
rible duet has already ceased. 

Men, when few upon the earth, only used the celestial 
language that Music had furnished them with ; when re- 
tired to some solitary asylum, they sought to chase away 
their cares, or when by tbe side of their companions, tbe 
soul, violently agitated or deeply moved, could only express 
its sentiments by the most animated accents. There had 
only yet been heard two voices united ; when suddenly, 
amidst the silence of night, a frightful noise resounds in 
ears ; they hear from afar the roaring of the sea, 
frightful billows rush upon the beach ; deep caverns 
with thundering noises; the earth trembles be- 
their feet. Overwhelmed with horror, they rush 
into the midst of tbe thickest darkness. A neighbouring 
mountain, bursting with violence, vomits forth a column of 
flame, which in the midst of obscurity spreads a blaze of 
light ; enormous rocks are thrown in every direction : the 
thunderbolt falls and bursts, a sea of fire iu initiates tbe 
rj forests are soon in a flame ; the surface of the 
: the image of a vast fire, augmented by im- 
mense masses of inflammable matter, and animated by 
intpetooos winds. Whither do you fly, unfortunate mor- 
tals ? On whatever side you sock au asylum, bow will 
you avoid the death which menaces you ? New gulfs open 
under your feet, new whirlwinds of flames, of stones, of 
cinders, and of smoke, fly towards you from tbe snmmit of 
the mountains, and the foaming sea, reddened by tbe bril- 
liancy of the thunderbolts, breaks over its shores, and ad- 
vances to overwhelm you. 

At length, these horrible phenomena are appeased ; the 
flames die away ; the sea withdraws its 
the earth becomes firm ; the noise ceases, and daylight 
What a frightful scene the desolated 



sents ! It only offers to the view heaps of ashes , 

scattered in wild disorder ; torrents of burning lava,' 
yet in flames, and the sad remains of the* 
people who have perished amidst these disasters. A clouded 
sky easts upon all these objects a feeble light ; distant noises 
predict new nusfartanes ; and the sea replies in hollow 
murmurs, to the sepulchral sounds of the deep caverns of 
the earth. Seised with consternation, assembled in the 
only place that the names have spared, their hands lifted 
up to heaven, which can alone |>rotect them, men addrec* 
their ardent prayer to that Being whose voice commands 
tbe elements ; it is short hot pathetic ; they often repeat h, 
and each time in a more energetic tone ; they endeavour in 
some degree to elevate their voices to the throne of that 
Being whose clemency they so earnestly implore ; all the 
signs of the passions which agitate them— of terror, of 
lively anxiety, of desolation — mingle with the sounds which 
they utter. They employ the animated language which 
has so often served them to express their sentiments; it is 
Musk which bears their vows to the foot of the Eternal 
throne ; and the first Chorus is heard upon earth. 

Behold, then, the first chorus is formed in the midst of 
ruins. It was a chorus of groans, of grief, and of prayers ; 
a vast country destroyed bv flames, covered with cinders, 
and strewed with bones, was tbe temple where it was sung; 
the tears of tbe unfortunate who formed it, tbe sad remain* 
of that which was most precious to them, were the offerings 
of the sacrifice ; and the burning lava which tbe volcanoes 
yet vomited, were tbe sacred fires illumined in honour of 
the God they implored. Thus not only Music itself was 
created amidst tears and grief; but it was amidst terror, 
desolation, and death, tbat the power of this Music, tbe 
only good left them, was spread by men in tbe midst of 
despair, and menaced with immediate death. 

Insensibly the sea w as appeased ; the volcanoes no longer 
emitted flames and smoke: the lava, which covered the 
plains far and near, was become solid ; the verdure began 
to regain its freshness in those fortunate- spots which the 
flames had respected, a brilliant sun spread its enlivening 
rays over a land w hich, reposing after so many shocks, be- 
gan to smile, and open its bosom to tbe sweet influences 
II destined to render it productive. Men gradually return to 



few trees which have escaped the flames, tbey seek to 
meat tbe pleasures which have been restored to them, by 
mutually describing the sentiments which agitate their 
breasts : tbey wish to add to their lively and agreeable sen- 
sations, the delicious enjoyment of assembling with those 
whom they meet again, after so many calamities ; or rather, 
tbey yield to their transport, and give unreserved utterance 
to their emotions. They step in cadence on that verdure 
which is rendered so dear to tbem, by tbe reflection, that 
they might never again have beheld it, and instead of ac- 
companying by a single song their animated action — in- 
stead of mingling with their dances a single voice — tbey 
employ for their amusement the means that grief bad dis- 
to them ; tbey all shsg, they form different parties. 
But, as their dancing, necessarily regular, introduced an 
uniform tone, and periodical variations in the song of the 
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I it with his voice, it now con* 
strain* this joyful chorus to take a regular form, to be di- 
vided into small portions, and to be periodically repeated. 
Thus was formed the first joyful cboras, the first where 
expressions of joy overruled all others. 

Whilst the happy countries where a delightful tempera- 
ture constantly reigned, gave birth to song, Masic, proper- 
ly so called, duets and pathetic or joyous choruses ; other 
climates, half invaded by ice, gave birth to warlike songs 
and military choruses. 

Under a sky always overcionded, are found immense 
forests ; horror, silence, and darkness inhabit them. Trees, 
almost coeval with the earth which bears them, are found 
Mustered together; their thick and entwining branches 
leave but a few winding roads, and these incumbered with 
thorns and briers, while enormous trees fall before the 
weight of years, or the violence of the winds. In this 
frightful solitude, in this wild and dreary habitation, no- 
thing is heard bat the hoarse screams of voracious birds, 
the bowlings of bears in pursuit of prey, the noise of 
torrents' precipitated from steep heights, or the crash of 
rocks which the hand of time is destroying amidst these 
conning lorests. 

There, in caverns, reside hardy, ferocious and ungovern- 
able men, maintaining themselves by banting, living only 
by Mood, and desiring to drink it out of the skulls of their 
enemies. From these frightful dens came the barbarous 
horde which had entered the softer climate, carrying chains 
and death to the two tender lovers whose fatal destiny we 
have deplored. When winter extends bis icy touch to 
these wild regions ; when the snow spreads over the ground 
in large sheets ; when the froien rivers are transformed 
into a solid mass capable of supporting the heaviest burden ; 
when the sea presents one unbroken plain of compact ice, 
these ferocious men issue from their dens. Even on the 
sea and on the rivers, they find shorter, safer, and less in- 
cumbered roads than those which intersect their forests. 
A club in one hand, and an axe in the other, tbey en a 
considerable distance to surprise the animals on which 
they subsist, and to carry away whole villages, which will 
serve for their inhuman repasts. They set out to inflict 
death, and perhaps receive it. Pressed by hunger, im- 
pelled by ferocity, endowed with courage, cruelty and 
strength, animated by the remembrance of their past vic- 
tories, endeavouring to stifle the fear of danger which 
threatens them ; they utter, with a loud voice, their deep 
and horrible sensations : they cry, they prolong the notes 
of their voice, and cause it to resound in every place they 
visit : an atrocious enthusiasm takes possession of their 
souls ; a kind of wild singing, a barbarous song, utters their 
words «f death and carnage : this song accompanies their 
progress ; it must then have a kind df regularity. All, 
animated by the same desire of shedding blood, of stifling 
fear, and df silencing the voice of Nature, raise their shouts 
and sing. But their children and tbeir wives have remained 
in the caverns which serve them as an asylum ; natural 
harmony has never tut feebly affected their coarse organs ; 
perhaps it has not even been beard in these icy regions, 



the cries of animals and the roaring of torrents has 
given birth to noises, but never to sounds ; this first bar- 
barous and terrific chorus is then sung almost in unison. 
Thus was formed the first military chorus, the character of 
which, indeed, requires not many parts nor much harmony, 
but notes energetically pronounced, regularly divided, and 
adapted to accompany the march and the movements of 
armed men. 

Bat let us withdraw our regards from these scenes of 
horror, from these dreary countries : let as return to a se- 
rener sky; let us breathe a purer air; let as enter those 
verdant meadows, visited by the genial warmth of the sun, 
and moistened by the freshness of the morning dew : tberv 
innocent flocks feed on the flourishing blade ; there the 
aephyr, playing amidst the reeds, sounds to the peaceful 
shepherd like the accents of his own voice. The desire of 
dissipating his cares, of imitating the accents from which 
he had received so much pleasure, of finding a substitute 
for active sentiments or great ideas, in sounds too weak to 
agitate, but sufficiently lively to occupy, iuduced the indus- 
trious shepherd to seize with avidity the gift which chance 
presented to him. He soon replaced, by bis own, the 
breath of the winds : he tried several reeds ; he observed 
that the sound rose in proportion as be shortened them, or 
allowed his breath a shorter route : he soon invented pipes 
and flutes, the first wind-instruments. They were employed 
instead of the voice, or to add to the charms of melody the 
power of harmony, which had been elicited by the choruses- 
To those of wood, succeeded the more brilliant and sonorous 
instruments of metal ; the trumpet resounded in the forest, 
and warriors adopted it in the battle. 

Cords of metal or of catgut were likewise stretched ; ex- 
perience taught that they resounded when pulled, or lightly 
struck, or put in motion by a bow. Tbey were extended 
on shells, or wood carefully hollowed, capable of vibration, 
and of giving more or lass brilliancy to the sound of the 
strings. 

But where docs this crowd run with such eagerness f 
Why do they spread along the shore ? What is that plain 
of sand, so smooth, that art and nature seem to have pre- 
pared it for some great purpose ? On one side, the majestir 
ocean rolls its silver waves, reflects the beams of the sun, 
and exhibits all the colours of the rain-bow; on the other, 
a hUI, in the form of an amphitheatre, shaded by lofty and 
thick trees, receives on its verdant banks the people who 
are hastening to the scene. At the summit of the hill is a 
throne of gold, on which is seated the chief of the warnor? , 
amidst the old men and the principal persons cf the nation ; 
at bis feet arc deposited seven crowns. The sun, whose 
brilliant light is not tarnished by the least cloud, ascends 
to the meridian, and shines in perpendicular effulgence. 
At one end oftbe arena, priests, clothed in long fineti gar- 
ments, are burning on the altar the victims they have im- 
molated ; the smoke of the incense rises, and a religions 
chorus is beard: wind-instruments mingle their sounds 
with the voices of the priests. What an august effect is 
now produced by this sublime language, invented in terror, 
and the expressions of which, though preserved, are 
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by a more tranquil situation ! Four chariots, 
glittering; Kith gold, ivory and steel, appear at the other 
end of the level plain ; each is drawn by four horses 
whiter than snow. The nimble steeds, impatient to rush 
into the arena, whitening the bit with their foam, smoking 
with heat and courage, and their eyes glistening, paw the 
ground and neigh whilst capering beneath the hand which 
can with difficulty restrain them. 

But already the sacred trumpet has three times resounded 
along the shore ; the chariots set out ; the wheels of steel 
glitter with sparkling brilliancy ; the rays of the sun are 
reflected with double lustre by the plates of gold, and seen 
through a thick column of dust resemble the thunderbolt 
which furrows the clouds. The drivers, anxious, ardent, 
attentive, animate by their voice their rapid steeds ; some- 
times bending over their horses, they relax the reins ; 
sometimes reining them in with force in the middle of their 
rapid flight, 1hey restrain their impetuous mettle. As fear 
and hope alternately agitate their hearts, the spectators 
with eyes immovably fixed on their feet, animate them by 
their shouts. The first driver outstrips his three rivals ; 
the second rushes forward to snatch from him the victory ; 
the other two endeavour to reach them, and their horses 
proceed with redoubled vigour : already the first fears that 
he shall be vanquished ; he makes a last effort ; bis horses, 
too impetuous, fall down,; his broken chariot flies to frag- 
ments ; a tremendous shout is heard from one end of the 
arena to the other; the second hero, full of hope and joy, 
urges on his horses, and reaches the goal. 

Ah ! how many plaudits were then heard ! The con- 
queror, conducted in triumph to the presence of his King, 
receives the glorious crown ; and now a favourite of the 



rising in the midst of the assembly, inspired by a 
sacred enthusiasm, no lunger able to restrain the feelings 
which animate him, seizes a lyre, and sings in praise of the 
conqueror, of heroes, and the Gods. In his noble and 
celestial rhapsody he wanders at the will of the emotions 
which agitate him ; he is every where present ; he sees 
all ; he paiuta all. What atone, what a sublime character 
does Music acquire ! It presents all the signs of the pas- 
sions which togit&te inspired man ; the people, partaking his 
noble delirium, celebrate with him the gods and the victor ; 
he replies to the transports of the poet ; they sing alter- 
nately ; and in order that the divine songs might be re- 
membered and repeated by this immense crowd, the poet 
puts them in order, and divides them into short pieces ; to 
the regularity of song are joined the energy and expression 
of real Music : thus the ode came into existence. 

Thus the different parts of Music received their origin ; 
love, grief, terror, it is to you we owe it. Fatal passions, 
which exercise with such an iron hand your tyrannic sway, 
and which strew our short career, with so many evils, at 
least we are indebted to you as the spring of oar highest 
enjoyments. Without you there never would have existed 
that enchanting art, which embellishes our homes, ani- 
mates our solitude, suspends our cares, extinguishes the 
torch of hatred, maintains the sacred fire of sensibility, 
impels those tears which are more precious, more sweet, 
more dear to tender hearts than pleasures, and gives birth 
to those sunny spots which shine in the desert of our pil- 
grimage. For every wound you hare inflicted, you have 
imparted some healing balm ; and every evil, to which you 
have given rise, you have in son 
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Popular National Airt, with Symphonies and Accompani- 
ments by H. R. Bishop. The Words by Thomas 
MooHK.Es*. No. IV. London, 188S. Publuhed by 
J. Power. 

Thb present Number of this work has appeared within 
the last few days ; just in time to enable us to enter upon 
our task of musical criticism by an examination of its 



The deserved success of the Irish Melodies, which 
reached an eighth number, encouraged the publisher to ex- 
tend his design, and to introduce into this country, under 
the sanction of Mr. Moore's poetry, many popular foreign 
airs, selected from the national musk of all climes, with 
new accompaniments and symphonies : of which publica- 
tion, three numbers, or parts, have already been issued. 

When Mr. Moore selected Sir J. Stevenson as his co- 
adjutor in the former of these works— the native airs of 



II green Erin — his choice fell upon one who entered warmly 
into the feeling of his friend's poetry ; who read it " with 
the same spirit that the author writ ;" and though be may 
sometimes have failed a little in his accompaniments, yet, 
possessing a cultivated understanding, be has proved just 
to the sense, and true to the rhythm of the verse, wherever 
his control extended. In committing the arrangement of 
the Melodies of various Nations to the care of Mr. Bishop, 
Mr. Moore named an associate of great musical knowledge 
and celebrity; one much distinguished for his genius in 
dramatic composition, and whose experience, joined to the 
promptness of his talent, rendered him a very desirable 
partner in such an undertaking. 
The number of the work now under notice contains 

II twelve airs, viz., two Venetian, two Neapolitan, a Sicilian, 
Savoyard, Mabratta, Swedish, French, Italian, German, 

|| and one Highland. Five of these are " harmonized," or, 

|j according to the author's meaning of the word, set for more 
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than one voice : though, en pastant, we cannot help ex- 
pressing our doubt of the correctness of the term harmo- 
, as applied to a melody, arranged for less than three 



The first air in the collection, " Come listen to my story," 
is remarkably pretty, gay, and well adapted to the words : 
the accompaniment is playful and appropriate, and the 
whole goes off trippingly, both from the tongue and finger. 
But in seeking for its birth-place, Sweden is the very last 
country to which wc should have assigned it. The second 
melody, " When through the Piaietta," is called Venetian, 
but since its importation it appears to have acquired much 
of the English manner. It is, nevertheless, a smooth, flow- 
ing, pleasing air. A false fifth, which occurs twice in this 
piece, and therefore cannot be viewed as a mistake of the 
engraver, is so very displeasing to our car, that we cannot 
help i ,i i7 up. It is to he found at page 72, the last 
chord in the 2d bar of the 3d staff of accompanimeut , and 
i at the 3d bar from the end of the air :— 



3EE 



-+ 



Now if, instead of F b (at ■£-), a G # 
astbe#7th of A 



had been employed, 



K J |H | M -J — r- 
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o 
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if a G b had been substituted for the F b, treating B in 
as the sd of the key, in the following 




agreeable the passage would have proved, 
era in every twenty. The third piece in 
"Go now and dream," is very elegantly set as 



a duet, is easy, and will suit most voices. The fourth, a 
Neapolitan melody, is one of a most animated tribe, and 
therefore not calculated for the poetry. Its features have 
more of the martial than of the " melancholy" cast. 

We insert the words of this air, to shew that the author's 
genius for this style of writing has lost none of its vigour 
and freshness ; and also because we feel bound to point out 
errors, of no small moment, in tbe prosody of the adapta- 
tion ; that is, the manner in which the syllables are timed 
by the notes ; the word time to be here understood in tbe 
of quantity. 

Take hence the bowl, tho' beaming 

Brightly as bowl e'er shone ; 
Oh! it but sets me dreaming 
Of days, of nights now gone. 

There in its clear reflection, 

As in a wizard's glass, 
Lost hopes and dead affection, 
Like shades before n 



Each cup I drain brings hither 

Some friend who once sal by; 
Bright lips, too bright to wither — 

Warm hearts, too warm to die. 

Till, as the dream comes o'er me, 

Of those long-vanished years, 
Then, then tbe cup before me 

Seems turning all to tears. 

Throughout these verses we have a line consisting of two 
iambuses and an amphibrachys, alternately with a line 
consisting of three iambuses ; the spondee M brightly," in 
the second line, being the only exception. Tbe times, 
therefore, should have fallen thus : 

" Each cup I drain brings hither 
SOmc friend, £ho once sat by }— 
Bright lips, too bright t6 wither,— 
Warm hearts, too warm td die." 

Instead of which, wc find — Each cup, — some friend, — 
Bri^Af lipt, &c. ; and after tbe word " hither" a rest is 
placed, dislocating the sense. To some readers the fol- 
lowing musical example may render the matter still 
clear : 



Each cup. I drain brings hi - tber 



s friend wboonce sat by; 
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In the piece that succeeds this, a Venetian air, the quan- 
tity, or time, as fixed by the notation, is as faulty as in the 
above instances. But here the metre of the verse, which is 
singularly irregular, may partly be made accountable. 
We extract the first stanza, — 

Farewell, Theresa! that cloud which over 
Yon moon, this moment, gutb'nng we see, 

Shall scarce from her pure orb have paw'd, ere thy Invor 
Swift o'er the wiM wave shall waudci Iroiu tucc. 

Which is thus timed and divided by the notes : — 

Farewell, Theresa! that cloud which over (o rest) 

Yon moon this moment, gaib'riug we sve, 
Shall scarce from her pure orb have pass'd. ere thy lover— (■ mi) 
Swift o'er the wild wave ihall wander from thee. 

The air is too easy and calm for the words, which bear the 
reader along with them, making him a participator in their 
gloomy emotion : and, being set as a duet, the strong feel- 
ing of the laii^ua^e is much attenuated, if not quite sub- 
dued. 

If without a remark we bad passed by these indefensible 
violations of the laws of prosody, our duty would bare been 
ill performed. It is indeed high time to interpose in de- 
fence of poetry, the dangers of which, from the numerous 
host'of soi-disant composers of vocal music, increase daily. 
How the errors that we have pointed out could have found 
their way into the work now under review, we cannot ima- 
gine ; for Mr. Bishop is, we have always understood, a man 
of superior attainments, — " he is not to be counted in with 
the mob." And it is also to be presumed that Mr. Moore 
himself,- than whom a better judge of music combined 
with poetry cannot be named, — revised the sheets before 
they were published. The truth is, that music and sense 
are too often separated, and the majority of those who could 
re-unite them, yield, more frequently than they ought, their 
better judgment to vicious custom. 

The remainder of this volume, the engravings excepted, 
offers us only matter for praise. The Savoyard air, in G 
minor, ' How oft, when watching stars," is beautiful, and 
familiar to most lovers of song who have touched on Gallic 
ground. A few notes will revive it in their memories. 





ate. 



The French air, page 94, is as lively as the poetry ia 
brilliant. The duet, to an Italian melody, " Tis when 
the cup is smiling," is a fine anacreontic, and will make a 
charming festive song. The words of the Mahratta air, as 
it is denominated— though it assuredly shews no signs of 
tropical origin, — are of the same family as the hut, being 



The grape'* own rosy daughter. " 
A Highland melody, baraioniied for tbrc 
the present number. 

We know not if the work is to be continued : but if i 
terials equal to those which form this last part can be 
supplied, the public would have reason to regret its cessa- 
tion. At whatever time, and under whatever guise, the 
muse of so popular and so great a poet as Mr. Moore con- 
descends to appear, her coming is the signal of pleasure to 
all who are alive to the charms of verse warmed by pas- 
sion, and refined by taste. 



A Selection of Welsh Melodies, wik Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments by John Parry. No. II. London, pub- 
lished by J. Power. 

National Music, however simple or rude, will always 
possess a powerful charm for the distantly-removed natives 
of its own country; so strong is the influence of associa- 
tion, and so actively is it engaged in the effects produced 
by the songs of our parent-land. To this principle may 
be attributed, in a considerable measure, the great success 
which has attended the various publications of Scotish and 
Irish Melodies ; though we cheerfully and gratefully ad- 
mit, that much of it has been owing to the intrinsic merit 
of those airs, and much to the beauty of the poetry written 
to them by Burns and Moore, the two greatest lyric 
poets of their respective countries. 

The Welsh are a much less numerous people than either 
the Scots or Irish, and seldom emigrate ; their music, there- 
fore, even if it were equal to that of the two utter, would 
not be in the same request ; if it be granted — and the 
proposition will hardly be disputed, — that National Music, 
properly so called, acts chiefly by association, and that 
this association operates with the 
those who are at a distance from home. 

The best Welsh airs (" Of noble race was Sbenkin" 
always excepted), bear so much resemblance to other 
European music, that we have ever been much disposed to 
doubt their genuineness ; and those which show the impress 
of originality are so rude, and so devoid of pathos, that 
they rarely penetrate farther than the car of a Saxon or a 
Norman — they reach tbe heart of only the aboriginal 
Briton. 

The volume now before us consists of sixteen melodies, 
belonging, almost entirely, to that class, specified above, 
which retains no distinctive trait, and therefore not cha- 
racterised by any thing very national ; a few are pathetic, 

last, both of which have some- 
Thc 
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« not quite free from the charge of vulgarity. 
The fourth, as a glee, is spirited and good ; and the 
twelfth, to the tune of " Hunting the hare," is a lively 
bacchanalian song. The words are so carefully and judi- 
ciously set to them, that we have not discovered a single 
error iu accent ; and the poetry does great honour to the 
Cambrian muse. We should be glad could we extend our 
praise to the accompaniments, Jtc. We did not look for 
long, rtcherchi sympoiiies, for such would have been mis- 
placed : we did uot seek for "extraneous modulations and 
assages," for they would have been out of cha- 
" Such concomitants," Mr. Parry well observes, 
" would not have been in keeping with the simplicity of the 
melodies." But we did expect to find, in a work leisurely 
produced and expensively brought out, a better knowledge 
of the resources of harmony, and a stricter attention to the 
universally-received laws of composition than many parts 
of this volume exhibit. At pages 1 5 and 50, we find these 
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and they are not the only instances we could produce of the 
same faults. We hardly need tell Mr. Parry, that arpeg- 
gios are, in harmony, to be treated as the chords which 
they represent, and that the above examples shew a suc- 
cession of octaves and of two-fifths, that no cultivated ear 
can endure. From the ninth air, p. 38, we extract the 
following bars : — 




&c. 



As bright-ly sol ad 



{ 11 j ,'l j* 



kc. 



and only need add our regret that the author did not more 
assiduously revise his work, which manifests abundant 
proofs of haste or oversight, before he ventured to send it 
before the public tribunal of taste. 

Tin' poetry is by Mrs. Heroans of St. Asaph, — J. H. 
Wiffin, Esq. of Woburn, — J. H. Parry, Esq., — J. Jones, 
Esq., of Swansea,— J. A.Walker, Esq., of the 65th Re- 
giment, and others ; it is, we repeat, very beautiful, and 
proves that the spirit which animated the bards of ancient 
times, is still to be found amongst the " 



Capriccio for the Piano-Forte, containing favourite A in 
from Mozart's Operas of Lb Nozzb di Figaro, 
and 1 1 Don Giovanni ; dedicated to Mitt Lumtden. 
By J. B. Cramer. Opera LX1V. Published by the 
Royal Harmonic Institution. 

The talent for original composition in piano-forte musk-, 
which formerly produced three full-grown sonatas at a 
birth, and concertos of thirty and forty pages each, has 
been sterile for an age, and airs with variations have been, 
till very lately, the only offspring of men of genius, and the 
only progeny of men without genius. The public, who 
have in some matters an infinite stock of patience, at length 
were wearied by the intolerable dulness, and obstinate 
sameness of most of these novelties ; and variations gave 
way, in their turn, to rondos, constructed upon popular 
melodies; some of which as they deserved to be, 

eminently successful. This new work of Mr. Cramer, 
which he calls a Caprictio, is also founded on favourite 
airs, and consists of an Introduction, or Prelude, in the 
style of his inimitable Exercises j an Anduntino of his own, 
which shews all his taste and knowledge of harmony; to 
which he has added " Dove Sono," as a very elegant slow 
movement ; the minuet from Don Giovanni, as an intermede, 
and the lively air and chorus from the same opera, " Gto- 
vinetti che fate alt'amore," which he has converted into a 
brilliant and engaging rondo ; the whole making one of the 
cleverest and most pleasing pieces, of this rank, that the 
author has ever given to the world, and one that we can 
venture to recommend to such performers as have become 
proficients in the musical art ; for it is far from easy, though 
well worth the labour " 
the difficulties which i 

Portrait Charmaht, a popular French Air, as 
Rondo, with an Introduction, for the Piano Forte; 
posed and dedicated to Mist Gordon, by J. B. Cramer. 
Published by the Royal Harmonic Institution. 

This air is justly admired, and is as familiar now j~to 
English ears as it has long been to foreign ones. Th e 
music of France is not high in repute out of its own 
country ; but French composers occasionally, not very 
frequently it must be confessed, produce things which 
ie popular every where, and are sometimes 
in disguise ou the English and other stages. 
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Whenever, therefore, w« meet with a piece of music, 
not being property, that possesses intrinsic merit, we shall, 
if calculated lor our purpose, present it to our subscribers, 
without regard to its birth-place. The very arittte now 
under consideration, we have given entire, from the Paris 
copy, in this our first number. 

Mr. Cramer, in arranging Portrait Charmant as a rondo, 
has contrived it for performers of nearly all classes : it is, 
comparatively, easy, and though it is much too long for the 
materiel, and consequently rather heavy towards the end, 
yet, by carefully atid with judgment retrenching some of 
the superfluous parts,— parts which only tend to increase of 
bulk,— it will become a very useful addition to the musical 
of the domestic circle. 



Madame Vestris and Mr. Braham thrown away, was great 
indeed ; the failure is imputable neither to them, nor to any 
other persons engaged in the opera, nor toMr.Elliston — in 
so far as mere getting-up went— nor to the audience, who 

were patient to a miracle. 

From the appointment of Monsieur Bochsa, as composer 
of English dramatic music, at an English theatre, we are 
forced to conclude that musical talent is quite extinct in 
our country ; — that the country of Purcell, Arne, Unley, 
Dibdin, Arnold, (shield, Storace, Attwood, Braham, Bishop, 
&c. &c., can no longer produce an English opera, but must 
be iudebted to France for its dramatic compositions — to 

to its manes! 



THE DRAMA. 



DRURY-LANF. THEATRE. 



On the 19th of last month, a new opera, under the title 
ol A Tale of Other Times; or, Which u the Bride, said to 
be written by Mr. Dimond, was produced by the manager 
of this theatre ; the music by Mr. T. Cooke and Monsieur 
Bochsa. 

It is not our business to examine the dramatic part of 
this piece ; it was ennuyant enough to hear, and would be 
overwhelming to recollect. To speak of the musical share 
of the work is our only duty, and a doleful duty we find it. 
The newspapers, almost exclusively, have done strict justice 



COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

A pretty, entertaining opera, named Maid Marian, or tht 
Huntress of Arlingford, was brought out at this theatre on 
Tuesday, Dec. Sd, altered from one of Mr. Peacock's very 
clever novels, and set to music by Mr. Bishop. 

The music has been condemned as a series of plagiarisms 
from the composer's own self. If a man must steal, he 
cannot do an bonester thing than steal his own property ; 
but, except in one song, wedo not discover this self-robbery. 
The music is, apparently, written to be in keeping with 
the drama, the scenery, and costume ; being a good deal 
in the ancient style, it has little of the brilliancy and gew- 
gaw of the present day, and abounds very ranch in glees 
and other pieces for many voices ; some of which are very 
good ; others rather too much prolonged, undoubtedly. The 
quartett in the first act, a I antique, is of a very first-rate 
to this precious opera ; the Times summed up its merits in order, and proves Mr. Bishop's acquaintance with our early 
a short pungent sentence, and it has fallen, by its own harmonists ; though we by no means intend to express, or 
weight, never to rise again. Nearly the whole of the to insinuate, that he has made any unfair use of their 
is by M. Bochsa, i e. he has copied, borrowed, thoughts. The overture is the weakest, though the loudest 



" quoted " it from French and other operas, and his loans 
have been obtained from the poor in spirit. The overture 
is indeed " trumpetty," and marks the author as a va- 
liant disciple of that school which, whatever its other qua- 
lities may be, certainly, as Rousseau says of it, make* the 
greatest noise in the vorld. But it was' encored ! — yes, 
because Mr. Bishop's ihad been encored a few nights 
before : and, reader, if thou hadst seen the persons from 
whom the encoring and applause came — planted in dif- 
ferent parts of the house— well instructed in the art of 
seeming to be in ecstasies,— accurately informed as to 
what was composed by M. Bochsa, what by Mr. Cooke, 
and scrupulously delicate and cautious in not giving any 
opinion of the compositions of the Englishman, — thou 
wouldst not have wondered, hadst thou witnessed all this, 
that the bettor and more sensible part of the town are not 
indefatigable play-goers. 
Our regret at seeing the efforts of such performers as 



part, therefore must applauded. It is, to confess the truth, 
almost copied from Rossini. Mr. Bishop has no need of 
help in any department of musical composition ; but if be 
must imitate, let him imitate a better school of instrumental 
music. This opera runs, and is become rather a favourite. 



The Philharmonic Concerts begin on the 17th of Febru- 
ary : they commence sooner than usual, on account of Easter fall- 
ing go early. Signor Vaccari, the celebrated violinist, is engaged 



for the whole i 



The City Amatbur Concrrts, which for three years, or 
more, have done so much credit to the taste of the leading com- 
mercial people of this vast town, are discontinued. 

Turks Glbb Concerts are announced by the Conetntortt 
Sotitty, which will be given at the Argyll Rooms, early in tha 
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No. II., February, 1823. 
MEMOIR OF HAYDN. 

[Concluded from Page 5.] 



Haydn wag reputed, by his contemporaries, to have 
performed miracles; and he was once asked how he 
worked them ? bis reply is worthy of the attention of all 
composers, living or unborn : " Let your air," said he "be 
good, and your composition, whatever it be, will be so like- 
wise, and will assuredly delight. It is the soul of music, — 
tbc life, the spirit, the essence of a composition : without 
it, Tartini may succeed in discovering and using the most 
singular and learned chords, but nothing is heard after all, 
but a laboured sound, which though it may not vex the 
ear, leaves the head empty, and tbe heart cold and unaffect- 
ed by it." He then produced a little blotted journal of 
the observations he had made whilst in England, in which he 
had noted down the air of a common hymn or chant, that 
he had heard sung in St. Paul's, by more than four 
thousand of the charity children of London ; and after 
playing it over to his friends, he declared that that purely 
natural air gave him, when he first heard it, the greatest 
pleasure he had ever received from a musical performance. 
The air which could produce so powerful effect on the 
finest musician of the day, was the composition of Mr. 
Jones of tbc choir, and remarkable for nothing but its un- 
pretending simplicity. 

It was Leonardo da Vinci's custom, when he met with 
a beautiful face, to sketch it, from the hasty glance and 
memory of the moment, in a small book which he carried 
about him ; and Haydn also as carefully noted down the 
original passages and the musical ideas of the moment, 
or any thing which struck bira as curious in the composi- 
tions of others. As his productions were generally the 
creations of impulse, rather than of regular habits of study, 
these hints were afterwards useful to him ; and when he 
was in a merry as well as a musical rein, he would hurry 
to his table, and write subjects and sketches for airs and 
minuets; but when he was touched with melancholy, as 
he loo often was, he noted down new themes for andantes 
and adagios, and tbese, afterwards, in his more studious 
hours, if be required a passage of a particular character, 
either for liveliness or tenderness, be worked up into more 
finished compositions. He would not set down to write a 
symphony, unless be found himself in a particular state of 
inspiration. Like Huflbn, too, he felt it necessary to indulge 
in some peculiarities of personal appearance, ere he could 
think himself fit for his task : be had his hair put in nice 
order, and dressed himself with some magnificence, as if he 
had been going to court. He had had a diamond ring 
presented to him by Frederic II: it was always worn 
upon these occasions ; and he woidd sometimes insist, if he 



sat down to his instrument without it, that he could not 
summon a single original idea. The paper too on which 
he wrote, must be of the very finest texture, and of the 
purest of all possible whiteness ; and upon this he noted 
with so careful a neatness, that tbe best of copyists could 
not have excelled him in the clearness of his characters, 
though his notes had such slender tails, and little heads, 
that he sometimes would jocosely call them bis flies' legs. 
After his first preparations, he began his work, by noting 
down the principal idea or theme, which was generally 
some little romance of his own invention, and embraced in 
its developemcnt some wild adventure, such as mariners 
landing on an unknown isle, among savages, and savage 
sounds of war-cries, and barbarous snatches of music: the 
navigators and the natives become friendly, and they dance 
and sing their peculiar native airs : the ship then leaves tbe 
island ; a storm rises, the sea is heard to roar, the winds 
to howl, the thunder to roll, and the lightning, by rapid 
S3iinds is represented to the ear, instead of to tbe eye, to 
flash fiercely and fearfully, and in the midst of all these 
warring and mingling sonnds, almost as powerful as the 
elements they represent, tbe cries of the mariners are 
beard shrilly and pathetically : the ship weathers the 
storm, the sea gradually calms ; favourable and gentle 
winds again begin to blow, tlwy flutter among the sails 
that flap and babble with the fretful breeze ; and the ship 
at last touches home, when the crew land amidst the 
cheerful cries of children, of friends, and wives, and the 
ringing of bells, and tbe symphony closes with a strain 
indicating a pleasant sense of happiness and peace. 

Others of his symphonies were of a more religious cast : 
in one of them he supposes a dialogue between an obdu- 
rate sinner and the Saviour, and in the end expresses, as 
closely as music can, the parable of the prodigal son. It 
is indeed to be regretted that tbe original titles of these 
pieces were notstrictly preserved, for without the knowledge 
of these explaining circumstances, those beautiful sympho- 
nies lose half the effect of the composer's intention ; but 
instead of those designations, however, they are absurdly 
called by numbers, which have of course no meaning, whilst 
such tities as" The Hermit," « The Wedding," and others 
equally significant, guide in some measure tbe imagina> 
tion of the hearer, which cannot too soon be awakened, of 
be too clearly made to understand the meaning and main 
intention of the piece. 

Haydn possessed an almost incredible acquaintance with 
every instrument which made a part of his orchestra. If 
any doubts arose during composition, bis situation at 
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Eisenstiidt, gave him the power of rewiring them into 
certainties immediately. He rang bis bell for a rehearsal, 
the performers appeared, be caused them to execute the 
doubtful passages in two or three various ways, and 
making his choice of one of them, dismissed the orchestra, 
and returned to his labours. In his knowledge of sounds, 
be had early observed, to use bis own words " what was 
good,— what was better, — what was bad." He had ac- 
quired this difficult knowledge from himself : he had closely 
observed what had passed in himself, and all he did was 
to re-produce, that others might feel it, what be himself 
had felt. He had one rule in his art, which he would never 
make known ; for when bis celebrated pupil, Wcigl, en- 
treated the disclosure of it, be could obtain no heller reply 
than a recommendation to try to find it out himself. It is 
supposed that this secret consisted in bis knowledge of ihe 
intimate dependance of melody upon harmony. 

Notwithstanding a look of morosencss in the contour of 
his face, and a short hasty way he had of exprewing him- 
self, which led some to think him of an ill-natured dispo- 
sition, he was, in fact, an open-hearted and humorous com- 
panion among his own friends, though serious and reserved 
before strangers of rank, or any persons who stood much 
upon the prim pnnctib'os of etiquette. He had, indeed, a 
genius for the comic in music ; and very often at the re- 
hearsals, he would give his favourites in the orchestra pieces 
of this kind of music, which when played by them, pro- 
duced shouts of laughter. But of all those lively efforts, 
there exists only that celebrated symphony, in which all the 
instruments fall off, one after the other, till the first violin* 
is at last left playing by itself to the great dismay of the 
performer. It is said that this piece was composed by him 
to punish the mutineers of his orchestra, who had begun to 
set themselves against him for what they had pleased to ! 
call innovations ; which he fully revenged by causing it to 
be played without rehearsal, so that each one of ihe per- 
formers thinking that he had individually committed some 
egregious error, the whole at last were left standing in Ihe 
most staring state of astonishment, and especially the first 
violinist. This frolic gave great satisfaction to the prince ; 
as did another, hardly less humorous, when he collected 
from a fair in the neighbourhood, a basket-full of children's 
fiddles, cuckoos, wooden trumpets, and other similar ve- 
•n'cles for the vilest of sounds ; and most industriously 
studying the extent of their compass, composed a highly 
laughable symphony for these impotent instruments, some 
of which were, however, made to execute solos during the 
piece, the cuckoos being the general bass of the whole. 

Haydn was industrious as a composer ; but he produced 
his best music wiih some labour, not from any want of 
ideas, but from the extreme delicacy of his taste, which he 
could not soon satisfy. A symphony would sometimes cost 
him a month ; and a mass perhaps, two. His manuscripts 
of one piece, would sometimes contain passages enough fur 
three or four pieces. But though it seemed labour, it was 
not so, for be was accustomed to say that he never felt so 
happy as when at work. Nothing troubled him at Eisen- 



ckolas, died. One singular consequence of this " still re- 
moved life" was. that as be never left the little town where 
the Prince had resided, he was the only musical man in 
Europe who was ignorant of the reputation of Joseph 
Haydn. He would perhaps have never quitted that place, 
had not, in sad addition to the loss of his patrou, the death 
of Madame Bosclli come upon him with its bereaving afflic- 
tions. He had been invited by the most celebrated 
directors and lovers of music in all the principal oities to 
visit them ; but for a long time he declined their offers, 
though very honourable and advantageous to him. About 
this time, too, he rejected an offer from an amateur of Paris, 
which commissioned him to produce a vocal composition 
after the manner of Rameau and Lulli, passages of their 
works being at the same time sent to bim as models. It is 
easy to conceive the effect which this ridiculous request had 
on him : be returned the selected morsels, refusing the 
task with a most humorous maliciousness of manner, re* 
marking that he was neither Lulli nor Rameau, nor even 
a pupil of cither, and that be unfortunately could ocly 
write music in the manner of Haydn. 

Not long after the death of his favourite Boselli, how- 
ever, be consented to come to England, upon the repeated 
solicitations of the celebrated Salomon, who was then about 
to give concerts in the city, and offered Haydn fifty pounds 
for each concert, terms which be accepted ; and he soon 
after sefW for England, at the age of fiftynine. Here he 
resided for more than a year, and the pieces that he 
composed for those concerts, which are indeed his finest 
instrumental efforts, were greatly admired. Whilst be 
resided here, he bad two supreme gratifications : the one 
was hearing Handel in the height of his reputation, and 
ihe other, attending the Ancient Concerts of that cele- 
brated society so styled, which then existed in great 
strength of talent and splendour of patronage. > 

During his first stay here, many whimsical circum- 
stances happened to him, which he used afterwards to 
relate with much pleasure. Among others, be used to 
relate, that an English naval officer called on him early 
one morning, and being introduced to him, politely de- 
manded whether he was willing to compose a march for 
some troops which he bad on board, offering if he woold, to 
give him thirty guineas for bis trouble ; but as he bad to 
sail the next morning for Calcutta, it must necessarily be 
done during the day on which he called. Haydn agreed to 
the terms and the time, and setting down to his piano, in 
half an hour the march was done ; but in the course of the 
day, feeling some scruples about taking so large a sum for 
such a trifle, he sat down again, and wrote two additional 
marches, intending to make him a present of the three for 
his liberality. Early the next day arrived the captain, 
and politely demanded his march. " Here it is," said the 
conscientious composer. He was requested to play it 
through : he did ; the captain delightedly threw down the 
thirty guineas on the piano, and taking op the march walked 
hastily away. Haydn in vain, essayed to stop him : it was 
good, it w as admirable. " But I have written two others, 



sladt, where his life was uniform, and his occupation dc- which are better: take your choice of them, take the whole 
lightful, till the year 1789, when his patron, Prince Ni- of them !" cried Haydn " I have the first, and that will 
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do." " But h«ar the others." The captain still kept descend- j 
ing ; he would not hear them. " 1 present them to jou," 
urged the composer ; " I won't have them," roared the sea 
captain. «« Hear them, at least !" implored Haydn . " The 
devil should not make me hear them !" concluded the cap- 
tain, and off he went like one of his own shots. Haydn 
determined not to be outdone in generosity, immediately 
inquired him out at the Exchange, aud rolling up the two 
marches, with a polite letter, he sent the packet on board 
after him. But the captain, with his good-humoured ob- 
stinacy, surmising the contents, sent it hack unopened ; 
when Haydn, piqued at this, tore them into pieces, and 
swore never to forget the generous obstinacy of this liberal 
Englishman as long as he lived. 

He would sometimes relate too with a great deal of good- 
humour, a whimsical encounter he had with a music-seller 
in London. Stepping into his shop one day, he inquired of 
him if be had any good new music. " Certainly I have," 
answered the seller, " here is some sublime music of 
Haydn's." " Oh so," coldly returned the composer, " I'll 
hare nothing to do with that." " How, Sir, despise Haydn's 
music ! What fault do you find with it ?" inquired he, 
" Plenty, plenty ; but it is no matter why : show me some 
other music." The shopkeeper was an enthusiastic Haydn- 
ist, and sneeringly replied to his request, *' I have music, it 
is true ; but it is not for a gentleman of your taste ;" and 
so saying, he turned his back upon him. Haydn was going 
away, laughing in his sleeve, when an acquaintance en- 
tered the shop, and accosted him by his name. The shop- 
man turned round in an instant at the name, still frowning 
at the affront he had heard put on his favourite, and said to 
the gentleman who had just come in, " Haydn ! here's a 
pretty fellow for you, who says he does not like that great 
man's music." The other laughed heartily, an explanation 
followed ; and the blushing, and laughing and admiring, 
music-seller was made acquainted with the only man who 
dared with impunity to find fault with Haydn's music. 

Having spent more than a year in England, be left it 
for Germany ; and returned to it in 1794, but made no long 
stay. Galini, the manager of the King's Theatre in the \ 
Haymarket, engaged him for an opera on the story of Or 



pheus ; but finding some difficulty in opening the theatre, 
Haydn, who was anxious to return to Germany, would not 
wait. Leaving several parts of it composed, he left Eng- 
land again for Austria, and never more returned to it. 
During this visit, however, be made new friends; and 
among others, the celebrated Mrs. Billington, with whose 
singing he was enraptured. ' ~ -■< " ■ - ' 

An English prince, commissioned 8ir J oshua Reynolds to 
paint Haydn's portrait. Proud of the honour, be waited on 
the painter ; but he so soon grew weary of the business, that 
his face lost all expression, and the artist was obliged to 
defer the sitting day after day, but to no purpose, for the 
same weariness and want of expression made it impossible 
to take him. A plot was contrived by the prince to cure 
all this ; he sent a pretty German girl, in the queen's ser- 
vice, to the house of the painter. As soon as Haydn had 
taken his seat, be again began to fall into the usual listless- 
ness: at this moment a curtain dropped, and his fair 
countrywoman delicately dressed in white, aud wearing on 
her head a coronal of roses, addressed him in his uative 
tongue as follows : " O, great man, how proud am I to 
have this opportunity of seeing thee, and complimenting 
thee thus." Haydn, delighted and surprised, asked the 
enchantress a thousand questions ; his countenance became 
all animation, and Reynolds seizing it with a rapid pencil, 
finished one of the finest efforts of his genius. 

Our late monarch, though passionately attached to the 
music of Handel, was yet not indifferent to that of Haydn ; 
and from him and his queen he met with a sincere and 
handsome reception. Oxford also honoured him with the 
diploma of a doctor of music, an honour which Handel him- 
self did not obtain. It being customary, in reply to this 
honour, to exhibit a specimen of learning in that art, he 
sent them a piece of music, which was so composed, that 
whichever way it was read, whether backwards or forwards, 
from the top to the bottom, or the reverse way, or in the 
middle, or in any way you could devise, it always preserved 
the same air, and had a correct accompaniment. We 
give a copy of this Canon for the gratification of our 
readers, it is certainly a great 
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He left London with about fourteen hundred pounds 
in his pocket, and a lively sense of gratitude in bis heart 
for the friendship and encouragement he had met with from 
all ranks in England. In his return through Germany, he 
here and there gave a concert : his little fortune received 
a considerable addition by these means ; and it was indeed 
necessary to him, for the income he had from the Esterbazy 
family was more honourable than bountiful. lie was ever 
treated by them with the utmost respect, and always dined 
at the prince's table ; he still, however, wore the prescribed 
orchestral uiuform. Some years after this, the sale of the 
Creation and the Four Scatons brought him the sum of one 
thousand pounds in addition to his treasured savings ; and 
with this he bought a neat little house and garden in the 
fauxbourg GurapendorfT, on the mad to Schoenbrunn, 
where he afterwards resided. Soon after his entrance 
into his little home, he received a handsome letter from 
the French Institute, nominating bim a foreign associate : 
this honour affected him so much, that he read the letter 
in tears ; and never afterwards referred to it without emo- 
tion. An honour like this is, indeed, at all times valuable, 
ami especially in the old age of a man of genius. It was 
the more honourable to him, that he won it in preference 
of our Sheridan the dramatist, who was put in nomination 
with him, but lost it. 

Haydn, while in London, was struck with a most pro- 
found admiration of the music of Handel, and more espe- 
cially of his Messiah. After his return home, when at Prince 
Schw arizen berg's, where it was performed, he frankly con- 
fessed to an amateur, who was praising, very highly, one 
of its sublime chorusses, that Handel was the father of 
all modern musicians. It is certain that if he bad never 
admired Handel, he would never have composed the Crea- 
tion: his genius, and his love of eminence, were ex- 
cited by that sublime master. It was, indeed, generally 
remarked in Germany, thai after his return from Loudon, 
there was a more evident grasp after grandeur in his com- 
positions ; and, certainly, none but Haydn has approached 
so near to the sublimities of song of the Milton of 
musicians. He had heard in Westminster Abbey, some 
of bis finest pieces performed by an orchestra of more 
than a thousand voices and instruments ; and the power- 
ful grandeur of such a performance uever died in bis 
mind. 

He was hi his sixtieth year when he began his Crea- 
tion ; and he dedicated two years to its production and 
perfection. When urged by some one to hurry it to an 
. end, he calmly put off their impatience to witness it, by 
.saying, that he was a long time about it, because he in- 
tended it to last a long time. He finished it early in 
179S ; and in the Lent of that year, it was performed by 
the Dilettanti Society in the Schwartzenberg palace, be- 
fore the flower of the gentry of Vienna, himself presid- 
ing on the occasion. It met with the most enthusiastic 
approbation: all Germany rung with its praises; in a 
few weeks it was printed, and spread over Europe with a 
rapidity before unheard of, and was every where received 
and performed with the sublimes t success. 
Two years after this, he produced, at the suggestion 



of bis friend, Baron Von Swieten, a second oratorio, 
called the Four Seasons; the words being taken from 
the poem of our celebrated poet, Thomson. It is not 
asserting too much to say, that this would be the noblest 
piece of descriptive music in existence, if the Creatim 
had not existed before it. The second production is 
said to be more learned, but less sublime than the fir»t 
immortal piece, which is, indeed, worthy of the great 
natural event it describes and celebrates. The most dis- 
criminated criticism that has been given of this second 
noble work, was that uttered by Haydn himself, when 
he said to a friend, " It is not another Creation; and the 
reason is this: in that oratorio the actors are angels; in 
the Four Seatons they are peasants." This work termi- 
nated his musical career : the labour of it exhausted bin, 
and he began to complain that his genius was no longer 
what it had been : that formerly, ideas came unsought 
to him, but that now he was forced to seek for them, 
and for this laboriousness he felt he was not formed. 
He wrote after this but a very few original pieces, chiefly 
quartet ts ; he arranged, however, nearly three hundred 
Scotch songs, which produced him about six hundred 
guineas. At last be grew so weak, that a vertigo seized 
him the moment he sat down to the piano. He now sel- 
dom quitted his house and garden at Grumpcndorff ; and 
two painful ideas began to haunt him continually : the 
first, the old man's fear, that he should want money ; the 
second, the healthy man's fear, that he should fall ill. 
His consolation in the one, was a continual indulgence 
in sipping his favourite tokay ; and in the other, the re- 
ceiving continual presents of game, which served to di- 
minish his household expenses. The occasional visits 
of his admirers, and all those were his friends, would 
rouse him a little, and make him Haydu again ; but be 
soon fell back into mental feebleuess, and his spirits fled. 
His pleasantry however, did not altogether forsake him ; 
for hearing that the French Institute, in 1805, supposing 
him dead, had performed a mass in his honour, he re- 
marked, " If these kind gentlemen had given me notice 
of my death, I would have gone myself to beat the 
time for ihera.' But he was, notwithstanding this 
archness, extremely gratified by this honourable circum- 
stance. 

A short time after this, it was agreed by his admirers 
in Vienna, to perform The Creation, with Carpani's Italian 
words ; and an orchestra of one hundred and sixty musi- 
cians was formed for the purpose at the palace of Prince 
Lobkowitz, in a room in which more than fifteen hundred 
of the nobility and gentry of Vienna were seated. Haydn, 
old and feeble, was desirous of being once again among 
that public whom he had so long gratified, and who bad 
so long rewarded him ; he was, therefore, taken into 
the room in an easy chair, the Princess Esterhazy and 
other ladies going out to meet htm. The flourishes of the 
band, and the stir among the audience, proclaimed his 
arrival. He was placed in the centre of three rows of 
seats, occupied by the most illustrious of Vienna. The 
orchestra commenced, and the emotion of the audience 
changed. The sacred musk of that oratorio could not 
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but seem sublime to an assembly, whose hearts were full 
of regret and veneratiou for a great man, who was soon 
to quit that life which lie had made more immortal than 
millions of his fellow men. Surrounded by the great 
and the good, by charming women and gallant men, 
with every eye turned to him as to the retiring sun of 
the musical world, Haydn took a glorious farewell 
look at life. To shew the tenderness felt for him, when he 
was seated it was noticed by the Chevalier Capellini. n phy- 
sician of the highest repute, that his legs were not sufficiently 
covered up from the cold. No sooner was it noticed, than 
the richest and most costly shawls were pulled from the 
shoulders of the beautiful women who wore them, and 
employed to warm and make comfortable the beloved 
old musician. He shed tears at this proof of the affec- 
tion of bis friends. At the end of the first part, feeling 
himself growing faint, he requested to be taken out. His 
conveyance was brought ; before leaving the room, how- 
ever, he ordered those who were bearing him to stop. He 
thanked the public, first, by bowing his head ; and then 
turning to the orchestra, and lifting his hands to heaven, his 
eyes filled with tears of gratitude and tenderness, be 
pronounced his parting benediction on the old associates 
and companions of his labours, and so was carried to his 
little home, made proud nud happy by the last honours 
of an honourable career. 

He was now in his seventy-eighth year, and the last of 
his usefnl life. War was at this time ravaging Austria ; he 
still felt a living interest, though dying, for his beloved coun- 
try; and sometimes exhausted his little strength in inquiries 
after her success, and in singing at his feebly-fingered piano, 
with his thin trembling voice, " God preserve the Emperor .'" 
On the 10th of May, at night, the French army had reached 
inn ; and within a short distance from his bouse, 



fired fifteen hundred shot and shells upon the city he had so 
much loved— the city of his pride and reputation. Four 
bombs even fell close to his little home. His faithful ser- 
\ ants ran to him in terror. He roused himself, feeble as he 
was, and demanded, with a courageous dignity, to know the 
reason of their alarm, and assured them that they were safe 
wherever he was. The effort was too much for him: he was 
seized with a convulsive shivering, and could not proceed. 
He was carried to his bed. On the 80th of May bis 
strength was gone; yet be caused himself to be placed at his 
piano, and again sung, as loud as he could, the national 
hymn, repeating it three times. It was the song of the 
dying swan ; for a stupor seized him at the piano, and 
being taken to his bed again, on the morning of the 3Ut 
he left this life, having enjoyed seventy-eight years 
and two months of its short term of existence. He was 
privately buried at (Jrumpeiidorfr, for Vienna was then hi 
the occupation of the French. Yet even in these distress- 
ing national circumstances, Mozart's requiem was per- 
formed in honour of him, in the Scotch church in that city, 
at which the French attended, and appeared deeply touched 
with the severe loss which the musical world tad sus- 
tained by his death. The same respect was paid to him 
at Breslau and at Paris. 

Haydn's heir was a blacksmith, to whom he left 30,000 
florins ; giving 12,000 to his two faithful tenants. He 
left no posterity, unless Pleyel, Cherubiui, Neukomm, and 
Weigl may be considered the' children, as they were 
the disciples, of bis sublime excellencies in the art in 
which he was the most excellent. He wished for his 
epitaph these three Latin words. Veni, scripsi, vixi: it ought 
to be allowed him. Such was the life and death of this 
immortal musician. 



ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 



This Institution, according to general report, remains t 
la ttatu i/uo : the period fixed for its opening is passed 
by, and no other time has been named; so that the 
doubts which many wcll-iuformcd persons have long 
entertained as to its ever seriously commencing opera- 
tions, gain strength daily. The impediments which stand 
in the way of its progress are numerous and formidable 
certainly ; and the want of two or three persons with 
strong, clear heads, and disinterested motives, to rec- 
tify its errors, and give an impulse to it, was never more 
apparent than at the present moment. Constituted as it 
now is, the throwing open its doors will be the signal of 
confusion and discord, and the closing of them again will 
be, as in the Temple of Janus, the only pledge of a general 
peace in all its various classes. Money also, the sinew of 
instruction as well as »f war, is lamentably deficient, for 
the nominal subscription, up to this day, is below six 
thousand pounds, of which sum, we are told, upon unques- 
tionable authority, .iltle more than half has been paid in ; j 
and, under all existing circumstances, it cannot be expected I 



that mnch more will be contributed, for most people dis- 
cover that the seeds of dissolution are thickly sown in the 
constitution of the new-born Academy. This miserable 
sum would not support it beyond a few short months,— a 
fact that has been most clearly made to appear in a respect- 
able contemporary work devoted to music ; at the expira- 
tion of which term, where will fresh funds be raised 1 

We have received several letters relative to this Institu- 
tion, from among which we can only select the following for 
put 



To the Editor or thr Harmonicox. 

TM^Jarmery It, 



Sir, 

I take the liberty of addressing a few words to you, upon 
a subject which has made a good deal of talk in the musical 
profession, and is closely connected with the new Academy 
uf Music. 

The professed intention of this school was to give encou- 
ragement to British Musical talent, and to 
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annual importation of foreign performer*, of all descriptions, 
for the use of our theatres, concerts, schools, &c, un- 



This argued a very patriotic and praiseworthy design, 
and revived the drooping hopes of many a half successful 
labourer in the English field of sounds, who had been 
struggling against Italian, German, and French competi- 
tors the greater part of his life. When, all on a sudden, 
it was reported that a foreigner, — a French musician, 
wa.s appointed Secretary to the Principal and Board ! At 
first no one could be brought to believe it — it was thought 
impossible that a Committee of English gentlemen, should 
be guilty of such an absurdity as to name a man as Secretary, 
whose knowledge of the language he was to read and write 
must be so very limited, even if his education had otherwise 
qualified him for the oflice. Betides which, it was not to 
be credited, that the very first step towards encouraging 
native artists could be to tell them, that amongst the whole 
of them, no one could be found to read and write English 
so well as a French harper who had resided some half 
dozen of years in London. 

It was, nevertheless, soon announced from authority, 
that M. Bochsa positively was made Secretary to the new 
academy, and from that moment all the hopes of the pro- 
fession began again to droop. If a stranger of no preten- 
sions was to be preferred, what would be done with 
strangers who have pretensions 1 If snch a foreigner be 
allowed to take a situation for which he must be quite 
incompetent, how could meritorious foreigners be refused 
situations for which they are indeed qualified ? What 
then would become of encouragement to native talent ? 

One word more, — and much is comprehended in that 
word,— then I have dene. Is this appointment meant to 
incite English musicians to acts of virtue, by shewing them 
! is rewarded ? 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

Am Ou> Musician. 



A TRAVELLER'S OPINION ON THE STATE OF 
MUSIC IN ITALY. 

" It ought to excite little wonder, that there are so few 
good singers in Italy, for she is unable, from her poverty, 
to retain those whom she has herself formed. As soon as 
they become eminent, they are enticed away to foreign 
countries, and often retain to Italy, after years of absence, 
enriched with the spoils of half the provinces of Europe. 
Besides, the Italians of the present day have no taste for 
the higher kinds of music, — for full and grand harmonies,— 
or for instrumental music in general. If you talk to them 
of Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, they shrug up their 
1 boulders, and tell you,— 'J? Mutica Tcdesca—non dabbmmo 
gusto.' Cherubini, their only really great composer, might 
perhaps be cited as an exception, — but he is ra fact - a 
most striking confirmation of their want of taste for his 
works are almost unknown, and he seems to be himself 
aware of the inability of his countrymen to appreciate his 
merits, by residing at a distance, and composing for 
foreign theatres. What the Italians like, is an easy flow- 
iug melody, unincumbered, as they would call it, with too 



much harmony. Whatever Coram* may say to the con- 
tra ry7 they seem to have little or no relish for i 
music. Take an example of the taste of the 
the Opera of Armid* the composition of their favourite 
His operas are always easy and flowing ; — 



reaches, nor. apparently, does he attempt to reach, the 
sustained and elevated character which distinguishes the 
music of Mozart. But Rossini's works oogfat not to be 
too severely criticised ; for the continual demand for new 
music is greater than any fertility of head could supply. 
The Italians never like to go back; — without referring 
so far as their great Corelli, Cimarosa, Paistello, and 
others of equally recent date, are already become anti- 
quated; and as Rossini is almost their only composer, he 
is obliged to write an opera in the interval of a few weeks, 
between the bringing out of the last, and its being hud on 
the shelf. 

" It is a sad tantalizing thing to hear music in Italy 
which you may wish to carry away with you ; for they 
have no printed music!— This alone is sufficient to in- 
dicate the low state of She art. From Naples to Milan, 
I believe there is no' such artist as an Engraver of Music, 
and you never sec a Music shop. Tou must therefore 
go without it or employ a Copier, whose trade is regulated 
by the most approved cheating rules. He charges you 
according to the quantity of paper written on, and there- 
fore takes care not to write too closely." — MATTHEWS' ■ 
Diary of an 



ANCIENT ITALIAN AND FRENCH SINGERS. 

During the reign of Charlemagne, a difference of opinion 
existed in Franco as to the merits of French and Italian 
music, and the following account of this quarrel is given in 
a work published at Frankfort in 1514. "The pious Emperor 
Charles," says the writer, " having returned tocelebrate the 
festival of Easter with our Apostolic Lord at Rome, there 
arose during the feast, a quarrel between the French and 
Italian choristers. The French pretended to sing better and 
more agreeably than the Italians ; while the latter insisted 
on their own superiority in ecclesiastical music, which they 
had learned from Pope St. Gregory*, and accused the 
French vocalists of corrupting and disfiguring the true 
melody. This dispute being submitted to the Emperor, 
the French relying on his partiality, presumed to insult the 
Italians. But the latter, sensible of their superior know- 
ledge, and comparing the learning of St. Gregory with the 
ignorance of their competitors, treated them with scorn and 
contempt. This altercation continuing, the Sovereign said 
to his choristers, " Tell us which is the purest water— that 
drawn from the fountain-head, or that of the streams 
which flow at a distance V This questiou admitted but of 
one answer. All declared in favour of the water at the 
fountain-head. " Have recourse then," said Charles, " to 
the fountain of St Gregory, whose music you have altered 
and < 



• St. Gregory the Great w» tbe first i 
tarr improved th« »tyle of *acrt<i niosic ; I 
Utiunoftbe Greeoruui chut. 
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ANALYSIS OF NEW BOOKS, 

WITH RliFEREXCE TO MVSIC ASD MVSICIASS. 



Without professing to rive » critical review »f the rurrcnt publi- 
cations of the day, w« »hall occasionally enrich our pages with 
notices of, or extracts from, surh literary pn«dn«-tii>rifi, a» may 
contain matter in any way Interestimr to the musical world. 
Our duties in thin department commence mmt agreeably, for 
we have the pleasure of introducinir to the notice of our reside rs, 
a highly entertaining work, entitled, 



Biographical SfcrfcAe*. and Memoirs, collected by 
Matilda Hawking. Vol. 1. Rivington, pp. i»SO. 

This volume is written by a daughter cf the celebrated 
Sir John Hawkins, author of the History of Music, who 
consequently appears l>eforc the musical portion of the 
public with peculiar claims to attention. It consists of 
Memoirs, Anecdotes, and Observations, collected during a 
life now of some length, and put together in a most amu- 
sing way, though occasionally giving great consequence to 
matters of family detail, very important no doubt to the 
family of Sir John, some fifty or sixty years since, hut cer- 
tainly very uninteresting to the world at the present time. 

With these trilling drawbacks, and trifles indeed they 
are, compared to the general interest of the work, wo have 
a very amusing volume, interspersed with original anecdotes 
of several fashionable, political, theatrical, literary and 
musical characters, all of consequence in their day, and 
many of them first-rale even at the present time. Our 
selections will, of coarse, be confined to matters relating to 
music ; so passing over the really amusing events uarratcd 
in the first part of the volume, we proceed at once to let 
the writer speak for herself, a task, in which she is most 
si n gul arly gifted to succeed. 

" My father's musical taste confined itself almost 
exclusively to the compositions of what is now termed the 
old school : he had known all the great composers in that 
style, from his earliest youth ; and Uemintani and his con- 
temporaries being dead, 1 found him, when, if I may be 
allowed the ludicrous expression, / look him mm, in intimacy 
with Cooke and Boycc, Dr. Howard, and the corps that 
formed the Crown-and-Aiicbor concert in its primitive 
simplicity. For the prosperity of this choice concert, he 
was particularly anxious ; and when it was declining 
under the influence of what he thought a worse taste, he 
wrote an elegant pamphlet in its favour, in hopes of pro- 
longing its existence ; rat its death-blow hod already been 
given to it. 

" It had been held in the then sufficiently capacious and 
humbly-decorated best room of the tavern, and ladies were 
tolerated as auditors, only by submitting to sit in a small 
pnssnge-room, made warm and comfortable, but certainly 
no show-shop for themselves or their finery ; — this restric- 
tion to a confined spot, was not felt grievous by those who 
loved such music and only came to hear. As it was an 
amateuT'Socitty, the husbands and fathers of many of them 
were in the orchestra ; and for mauy years no discontent 
was expressed :— but at length gentlemen, who mistook 
their love for hearing a tune for a taste for music, began 
to grumble at the exclusion of those of their families who 
perhaps fostered this taste ; and thinking it unfair that 
persons, with at least equal pretensions, should not enjoy 
privileges allowed to themselves, they stickled for an ex- I 
i of indulgence. One public night, as it was called, | 



was therefore proposed as an annual festival in the spring, 
when the ladies should be admitted to the great room and 
accommodated ;— this was an accepted compromise, and 
the concert flourished. Its fame now extended itself: that 
wonderful musical genius, Joah Bales, became a member, 
and no idle one ; Lord Sandwich added his name, and 
Has very punctual in his attendance with his kettle-drums. 
Ix>rd Morniugton followed, and if I am not mistaken, Lord 
Kochford, then secretary of state. These persons joined 
in pa>ing that professional respect which Dr. Cooke, who 
was librarian and one of the most active of the members, 
always attracted :— convivial suppers were established; 
late hours were introduced r and the good-natured Doctor, 
to whose organs a negative was very difficult of pronun- 
ciation, — when asked by enthusiastic amateurs for copies 
of manuscripts, too readilv answered in his usual manner, 
' O ! yes, yes, my hoys shall copy it out.' Having been 
once prevailed on to do what there was no law or rule 
against his doing, he was soon taunted into similar com- 
pliances. My father saw it, and prophesied the event, but 
with the fate generally attendant on prophecies of what is 
unpleasant. A rival concert, where ladies were admitted 
and female singers hired to perform, was set up at the 
Freemasons* Tavern ; and that lasted till arrangements 
could be made for what is now called ' The Ancient Music 
Concert,' — the parent-concert having been then some 
years deceased. — With it died all my father's concern in 
what had at cue time so deeply interested him ; he looked 
on the new institution with a jealous dislike, w hich made 
the mention of it a matter of delicate forbearance in bis 
family. 

Every thing agreeable is connected with the remem- 
brance of Dr. Cooke. He was one of the worthiest and 
best-tempered men that ever existed ; and though at an 
early period of life he had obtained a very high rank in his 
profession, he had escaped all the ills connected with 
music and prosperity. Being rather of a taciturn disposi- 
tion in general society, or rather. I may say, too modest to 
enter into conversation unless called on, his peculiar talent 
for humour was not generally known, but it was genuine 
and of the best description. 

" No one was ever less vain of superior excellence in an 
art, or rattier, less sensible of it : he certainly supposed 
that every body could do what he did, 1 if they would but 
try ;' and he wotdd lend his abilities to assist in the least 
ostentatious manner. When seated at the organ of West- 
minster Abbey, where it will be acknowledged by bis 
many still-existing scholars, no one ever excelled him in 
accompanying an anthem, he would press every hand that 
could be useful, into his service ; and even at the risk of 
addressing himself to persons ignorant of the first princi- 
ples of music, he would say to any lad who had strolled 
into the church and found his way up to the organ, ' Young 
gentleman, cau't you lend us a baud here V To his boys 
he would say, ' Come, cume, don't stand idle : put in one 
hand here, tinder my arm.' 

" Of his readiness to oblige by the loan of his talents, 
there are mauy proofs, in the sweet harmony he would 
bestow on a friend's poetry. Dr. Boyce had previously, 
with great good-nature, set to music my father's elegiac 
lines on the death of Mr. Gostling of Canterbury ; and 
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when performed as Dr. Cooke took care to have them done, 
at Westminster, they were so gratifying to every feeling 
of a writer, that it could hardly be termed vanity to wish 
to try again. My father, in writing the words of the Can- 
tatas which Mr. Stanley had many years before set, had. 
I imagine, suppressed one to make room for that which his 
-friend l oster Webb furnished; for there was a thir- 



teenth remaining, and this, one word expressing his wish, 
induced Dr. Cooke to set. 



be*, 



Dr. Cooke had married early, and was an excellent 
husband — had a large family, and was a most affectionate 
ent; so affectionate, as on the early death of a son to 
ilmost alarmingly grieved. His feelings at all times, 
and in their natural state, were very tender. He would 
sing his part in the beautiful Scotch song * Farewell to 
Lochaber,' but never could do it without the tears standing 
in his eyes. His cordiality, though it never led him into 
imprudence, was such as kept his door almost always open ; 
and many times have I seen him come home from busi- 
ness, when he had been waited for in his dining-parlour 
and study, and his drawing-room has received him into a 
circle that has obliged him to make his hasty compliments all 
round. In the streets he was perpetually stopt : it is ira- 
iwssible to describe the humour with which he would apo- 
logize for any delay in giving a lesson, which was, to da 
him justice, not frequent ; — he had a peculiar action of his 
elbow while be was recovering his breath, and his fingers 
were unconsciously preluding the finest modulations on a 
keyed instrument ; and with a laugh that indicated some 
humorous recollection, he would say, ' 1 was just stopt a 
lew times as I came along :' his patience with ignorance, 
and his liberality of time, more than atoned for five 
minutes' waiting. 

" As impossible is it to describe his humour in relating. 
My father had made interest with him to instruct the son 
of a very worthy provincial organist ; and the 



I menced. When the shake was to be acquired, the pupil, 
I in his extreme attention, as he proceeded in this two- 
fingered manoeuvre, gradually declined towards the ground 
on the right hand. As the seat for such a purpose is not 
generally of the most secure form or dimensions.Dr. Cooke 
warned the young man to keep steady, saying cheerfully, 
' Take care, take care ;' but still the youth was too apt to 
he absorbed by his occupation. * At last,* said the Doctor, 
in relating it, ' I thought, as 1 was near at hand in case 
of any disaster, it might cure him, if for once I let him 
go; and verily he went on shake, shake, shake, till be 
and stool and all were clo^e to my feet instead of my 
elbow.' 

" Another anecdote made us very merry. He was giv- 
ing lessons on the violin to a young man of a noble family . 
the young man was beginning to play ; but, in the common 
impetuosity of a novice, he passed over all the rests, and 
therefore soon left his master far behind him. * Slop, 
stop. Sir,' said the Doctor, 4 just take me with you.' This 
was a very unpleasant cheek to one who fancied he was 
1 gning on famously ;' and it required to be more than 
once enforced ; till at length it was necessary to argue the 
point, which the Doctor did with his usual candour, repre- 
senting the necessity of these observances. The pupil, 
instead of showing any sign of conviction, replied rather 
coarsely, 4 Ay, ay, it may be necessary for you who get 
your living by it, to mind these trifles, but / don't want to 
be so exact.' 

" One instance of his regard to the ease of others occurs 
to remembrance. In the frequent invitations which he 
would give to bis friends and neighbours, to be present at 
the performance of a little music, if, in the vocal parts, the 
words were not familiar to any one person or more, he 
always read them over, or lent them round, that no one 
might be at a loss. 

[To bo resumed in onr next.] 



REVIEW OF MUSIC. 



The Music of the Legendary Opera, called Maid Marian, 
or the Huntress of Arlingford; as performed 
at The Theatre Royal, Covcnt Garden ; composed by 
Henry R. Bishop, Composer and Director of the 
Music to the Theatre. London, published by Goulding 
and Co. 

The accoont given of this Opera in our first Number, 
rendered it apparent that we differed in opinion from the 
majority of those who had preceded us in noticing it cri- 
tically. f The daily press condemned it generally, and 
the weekly papers were not much more favourable in 
their ^port of it. We beard it once, and did not hesi- 
tate in stating that it afforded us pleasure. The Opera 
is now published, and a closer and more deliberate ex- 
amination of it, strengthens the impression made on us 
by its performance. It is more distinguished for the cor- 
rect taste, the knowledge of musical effect, and the ac- 
quaintance with the best works of the early composers which 
it displays, than for that kind of invention which would 
confer upon it the praise of originality ; at the same time 
we do not mean to imply that any plagiaries worthy of 



remark are to be detected in it, or that it exhibits any 
instances of unfair or intentional imitation, save and ex- 
cept in the overture, which it cannot be denied, has been 
borrowed from Rossini's Cencrcntola without any reserve. 

The introduction, a glee for six voices, is a smooth, 
tranquil piece of harmony, extremely well calculated for 
the scene, — a chapel, in which the nuptials of Matilda, 
the heroine are about to be solemniced. A passage of 
sixths, frequently repeated in this glee, produces a very 
pleasing effect. The song 44 A Damsel stood to watch the 
fight" would be good, but for the noise whereby some 
account of a battle is accompanied. This is an error into 
which composers are so apt to fall : a battle cannot be 
mentioned, or a storm alluded to, in mere narrative, with- 
out an immediate clamour from all ihe loudest and harsh- 
est instruments in the orchestra; as if it were the in- 
tention of the relator to imitate rather than to narrate. 
The quintetto 44 Though he be how n grey friar" is an ani- 
mated composition, and possesses a considerable claim 
to the merit of originality. The following passage, which 
is given to each part in succession, proves that the 
is not of an ordinary school -. — 
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\nd the on - ly beads he lov'd to tell, Were beajh 
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The song, *' The Sunder Beech," shews signs of 
not having been intended for the words to which it is now 
set. It bears strong evidence of adaptation, as do also 
some other pieces in this oyer*. A glee for four voices, 
which serves as the finale to the first act, is in a very com- 
mon, insipid stjle, and is tediously long. It contains this 




The villagers dance, with a drone bass, at the begin- 
ning of the second act, is very pastoral and dramatic. 

1 With hawk and hound," which im- 
ely follows is the best piece of this description in the 
It is written for a contra-tenor, two tenors and a 

be im. 



proved by the omission of the accompaniment; conse- 
quently, it is well calculated for those societies 
true English glee singing is encouraged, to which i 
safely recommend it. Mr. Bishop certainly has imitated 
his own popular air, ■ Bid me discourse," in the song 
" Let us seek the yellow shore," written for Miss Tree in 
the present opera. The latter is an agreeable melody 
and a clever composition ; though its merit is assuredly 
diminished by being an imitation : but had this been the 
model, and the other the copy, we cannot confidently as- 
sert that it would not have been as much admired. The 
prettiest and the most popular thing in Maid Marian, 
is the duet for two sopranos, " Com* hither, thou little 
foot-page " sung by Miss Tree and Master Longhurtt ; 
it runs on in so sweet a melody, and the rhythm is 
so well marked, that those who know when they ougAf 
to be pleased, and those who know when they are \ 
as well as every other description of hearers, 
only satisfied, but delighted with this gay bagatelle. 
The recourse to an ancient modulation, very common in 
old madrigals, and in the church-music of the sixteenth 

actually a new effect The following extract contain* 
the mom o of the duet, and the modulation to which we 
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Allegretto, Moderato. 



Come, 


^^^^^ 

hither, come hither, thou lit - tie foot-page, Come hi - tber t 


o my 


# — H 
— #-# — 
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knee; And say if thou sawest my own true - love, Anil what my love saiil to thee? 




The Minstrel-. Glee, in 

ore effect if it 



Allegro. 




banquet-scene, II subjoined extract from this piece, sung by three 
erformed. The || will shew of what materials it is composed. 



gal - lant knights, We 




O largesse, largesse, gal • lant knights We your bards and minstrels 

crave, We your bards and minstrels crate! Love of la - - dies. 




death of cbam - pioas, 




Glo - ry, glo 



glo - ry to the 



Glo - ry, glo - - - - ry 



• J' I'll ■ 



the brave! 



But we cannot pass over the violation of one of those | p. 5 of the glee. The error indeed appears twice, and 
laws in music, which is very rarely departed from without cannot therefore be imputed to the copyist or engraver: it 
great offence to every ear, whether learned or unlearned ; consists of 
it occurs in the chorus to this glee, p. 9 1 of the opera, and | 
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" Oh! bold Robiw Hood," a glee In the third art, 
is a lively, delightful sestetto, « ith a musical phrase, or 
sequence, running through it,— a kind of burden, — that 
by its repetition, forces itself upon the memory, and leaves 
the melody in the ear, long after having quitted the theatre 
The martial BRAVURA for Miss Tree is quite unsuited 
to her style of singing, which is of the pathetic kind, and 
much superior to feats of execution. The song itself is as 
loud, boisterous and unmeaning, as this species of compo- 
sition is generally admitted to be. It is designed ad cap- 
tandum vtdgus, and, as it catches those for whom it is 
intended, it must, we are obliged to believe, be tolerated as 
a necessary, but very annoying, rant. 

A pretty ballad, " O well do i remember," more 
characterized by taste than novelty, is the last piece, ex- 
cept a short chorus, in this new work by Mr. Bishop, — a 
work which will add to his reputation, and assist in recruit- 
ing the finances of the theatre ; for, notwithstanding the 
unflattering predictions which followed its first perform 
, it is now given twice and thrice in 
• fails we are told to draw a full 



Preludes for the Piano-Forte, composed in various ttyle$; 
to which are prefixed the Rudiments of playing that 
Instrument, by William Crotch, Mus. Doc., Professor 
of Music in the University of Oxford. London, published 
oy tne ttoyai narmonv. institution. 

This is in reality an elementary treatise,— an instruction- 
book for the piano-forte, — though the title would naturally 
lead to a supposition that the larger portion of it was de- 
voted to the preludes, which occupy only thirteen pages of 



ran rival. But a fine genius for an art, a sound knowledge 
of its theory, and an ability, a patience, to reduce its prin- 
ciples to the level of infantile understandings, are not often 
united in one person ; hence the deficiency in perspicuity 
and ease so notorious in elementary books on music, to 
which art a brief, clear, and well-connected f 
work is, in our opinion, yet a desideratum. 

The arrangement of this treatise is good, in so far as it 
separates the two great elements of music, sound and mea- 
sure. Writers and teacher* are too apt to mingle them in 
such a way as to produce a hopeless confusion and despair 
in the young minds of their pupils, at the very onset. Dr. 
Crotch has avoided this fatal error, and has published a 
book that, with the aid of his explanatory lessons, will, 
doubtless, be found useful by his own scholars; but we 
cannot persuade ourselves that it has any superiority to 
boast over others that have preceded it, or that it will 
throw any new light on the rudiments of musical know- 
ledge. 

In the first place, the definitions are imperfect and ob- 
scure : a sharp is stated to be "the next key above the 
natural of the same name," and this is the whole that is said 
the nature of a sharp ; nearly the same luminous 
; given of a flat. The names and the invariable 
of these very important characters, are altogether 
omitted; but we nave a laborious and complete iist of 
double sharps and flats, with which we are sure no merciful 
master will ever afflict a beginner. In the same proud dis- 
dain of common things, the two principal clefs are just 
mentioned, as it were, incidentally ; while those that are, 
comparatively, of no consequence, are explained at large, 
and almost an entire folio page is devoted to them. Amongst 
these are the treble clef on the first line, the soprano on the 
second, and the bass on the third ! Fortunately for learners, 
there are very few masters who understand such clefs, 
therefore there is little danger of their teaching them . 

In tbe chapter on time we find the Usrge and the bmg in- 
troduced ; two characters that ceased to torment mankind 
about the time that the great plague ended. In the same 
page we have double double demisemiquavers. If these do 
not produce toil and trouble to the pupil, he must be made 
of very enviable materials. 

We wish that all Times were reduced to two ; the thing 
is very practicable, and has often been recommended from 
high authority. But innovation, even in music, alarms the 
vast majority, and attempts at improvement arc sure to he 
pposed by prejudice and indolence. Most professors, bow- 



the volume, while the rudiments fill no less than five and from an intelligent mind. The " easy airs" arc toodii 
thirty. To the latter part, on account of its superior im- cult for first lessous, and will compel the master, who u 



port an ce, we shall give most of the lime 
cate to the examination of this work. 

If a very superior genius for the highest^ classes of 

science, and an uncommonly extensive and intimate ac- 
quaintance with all its best authors, could confer the power 
of writing an elementary work adapted to the capacities of 
young children, Dr. Crotch would be the very mau to under- 
take the task, for he combines all those qualities, and adds 



ever, have entered into a sort of c 
ject, and have surrendered many of the 
sures : we were, therefore, sorry to see them, in a manner, 
revived by Dr. Crotch, whose example alone would have 
been sufficient to banish many perplexing varieties of time, 
the existence of which he has prolonged, by permitting 
them to appear under the sanction of his high name. 

The explanation of Italian words used in musk is ex- 
cellent, and there are many useful and ingenious remarks 
scattered throughout the treatise, which could only 

C ... i_a_tt; * ; l »n ,t _ * 



talents as a 



this work, to write still more easy'ones for his beginning 
pupils. This is the error of all the instruct km-books 
published by the celebrated performers on the piano-forte. 

In the preludes Dr. Crotch announces himself— they are 
in various styles, and are marked by scientific skill. Whe- 
ther they have the unpremeditated aspect which effusions 
of this sort ought to shew, we shall leave those who hear 
them to determine ; for we have already extended this 



tose qualities, and adds article beyond the bounds that we had prescribed to 
, as very few performers " selves, and must abruptly terminate it. 
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The favourite airs m Rossini's Opera of La Gazza 
LadRA, rtrraxyeti for the Piano-Forte, with an Accompa- 
niment for the Flute, by T. Latour, Pianiste to Hit 
Majesty, Hooks i, 2, and 3. Chappell and Co., New 
Bund-Street. 

In arranging the operas of Rossini for the piano-forte, Mr. 
Latour has been eminently successful : he has preserved nil 
the striking characteristics of this celebrated composer, and 
brought must of his extraordinary passages under the band ; 
at the same time avoiding all those unwarrantable altera- 
tions and interpolations by which an adapter, who is now 
no more, once disfigured and damaged tbe operas of 
MoTart. He has also drawn the dispersed i>arts together 
without any serious detriment to the general effect, and has 
given a facility to the execution of tbem, which could only 
nave been obtained at the expense of considerable study 
and conlrivance. 

Besides the present opera, Mr. Latour has arranged the 
Barbiere di Siviglia, and the Turco in Italia. La Gazxa 
Ladra is much more difficult for tbe performer than either of 
the others that be has adapted ; but if considered simply as 
piano-forte music, is far superior to tbem, and more likely 
to improve the finger, taste, and judgment, of the student. 
As an opera it surpasses them both, in the opinion of most 
connoisseurs, by whom it is generally considered as Rossini's 
most valuable production. But we cannot unfold why Mr. 
Latour has omitted its chorusses, all of which arc remarkable 
for tbeir newness, and some for their grandeur. That of 
the Judges in the hall of justice, is one of the finest products 
of Rossini's genius, and places his talent as a harmonist in 
a point of view most favourable to his future as well as his 
present fame. 

Tbe modern practice of putting favourite Italian operas 
into the form of piano-forte sonatas, merits commendation, 
and deserves the encouragement which it receives. It is a 
mode of renewing at home the pleasure which is derived 
front a public performance, and increases tbe gratification 
which the latter affords, by making tbe more elaborate 
mask whereof it consists less difficult of comprehension to 
those who have not plunged into the depths of the science. 

1. "Bid MK NOT FORGET THY smile, "a Persian Melody , 
with an Accompaniment, fry Wat. KnyVETT. Harmonic 
Institution. 

2. *' Farewell to Northmaven," Song, from the 
Novel of The Pirate, fry Samuel Werre, Junior. 
Chappell and Co. 

3. " Mark the bad hours," a Song, fry Philip 
Kkapton. ChappeU and Co. 

The first of these songs is exquisitely tender and beautiful ; 
the accompaniment is in true keeping with the poetry, and is 
in Mr. Kny vett'g chaste style. But why call it n Persian air ? 
If it be his own, be ought not to refuse himself the credit 
which it does his taste ; and be must be too well-read a 
musician to believe seriously, that, though thc^nelody may 
have been offered to him as of oriental origin, it ever owed 
its birth to a country where tbe art is in so perfectly bar- 
barous a state. 

Mr. Webbc's song is an imitation of some Scottish airs, of 
modern date. Though not new, it is pleasing, and the 
words are well accented and expressed. 

Mr. Knapton, who is a composer of talent, has produced 
an air with much of the best Italian character prevailing 
in it. Recitative is not, perhaps, calculated for chamber 
singing, and this song is preceded by one ; but the melody 
is so natural, though not common, and tbe accompaniment 
so judiciously applied, that we shall be surprised if this pub- 
lication does not become very popular. 



THE DRAMA. 



kino's theatre. 

Ah tlie first musical establishment in London, this Theatre will 
always command our earnest attention. To tbe Italian Optra 
every nation in Europe is indebted for its purest taste in vocal 
music, and so long as it continues to be encouraged, a progressive 
improvement must be expected in this, the highest branch of 
the art. 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to say, that by the term Italian 
Opera, we mean dramas in the Italian language, but set to musk 
by composers of any country. It was, till within the last half cen- 
tury, confined, almost exclusively, to the composers of Italy, but 
the genius of Mosart forced the privilege out of their hands, and 
Germany is now without a rival in this, as well as every other 
species of musk. The success of Rossini, much of which is raort 
richly deserved, ha> partly arisen from his imitation of some of the 
grand features of the (Jcnnan school ; fur the vanity at his country- 
men is not wounded, while they admire the beauties of a style 
introduced to them under the name of a native of Pcaaro, 

This Theatre has not opened under circumstances of a 
promising nature. Tbe company is very Imperfectly formed ; 
and, though it contains some of the first singers in Europe, yet, 
for want of performers of a respectable second and third-rate 
description, the operas produced have failed in their effect. La 
Clcmrnztt di Tito was the first, in which a French ladv, under the 
name of Stgnora Clarini, took the part of Servilia, and a Madame 
Graiiani filled the character of Annie, both of which were mas- 
sacred in their hands, and the whole opera necessarily partook in 
the ruin. L* Gazza Ladra followed, and experienced, from 
mismanagement, a fate Httfe better ; and, on SsUirday the Sffth 
ult. Tanertdi was brought out, in which Madame Borgondio, a 
contralto, made her debut, and failed altogether. 

The people of rank and fashion, in this countrv, shew, 
times, an exemplary share of forbearance ; and, this theatn 
often witnessed their good-nature and patience. Or is 
quiescence to be imputed to want of discrimination, and apathy ? 
Both opinions are warmly advocated ; and, as they involve the 
credit of persons of high consideration, we shall 
fore we commit ourselves upon so dignified a < 



DRl'RY-LANE THEATRE. 



Nothing new has been given at this theatre since our last Num- 
ber, nor has any revival been attempted. In the muskal depart- 
ment a want of activity and enterprise is every day more percep- 
tible: though if by exertion no better result can be ensured than 
so despicable an ope 1 * as " Who's the Bride?" which was imme- 
diately banished the stage, the management will act discreetly in 
making do other musical effort. 

An overture to the new Pantomime deserves notice, as a biting 
satire upon the pieees of this description which obtain applause 
and encores at the theatres in the present day. About half the 
drummers in tbe brigade of guards seem to be added to the or- 
chestra, for the purpose of assisting in the performance of it, and 
a anise is rendered which may laugh to scorn the "din of mills, 
hammers, thunders." It is the very summit of clamorous absur- 
dity, and we hope will produce the intended effect. The rival 
theatre cannot, t 



COT BUT GARDEN' THEATRE. 

Miss P axon's appearance in the character of Mundane, is the 
only musical novelty which haa been given during the month of 
January at Covent Garden. She performed it in a very creditable 
manner, and gave much satisfaction: but we surmise that tbe 
will not often repeat it. 

The dispute between tbe advisers of this young performer and 
those of Miss Tree, concerning the casting of the parts in The 
Marriage of Fiaaro, ought to be terminated in an absolute way 
by the manager. We know not which part the two charming 
songstresses contend for ; but we do know that the Count en is 
best suited to Miss Tree, and Sutmnne to Miss Pa ton. 
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MEMOIR OF MOZART. 



John Chrysostom Wolfgang Theophilus 
Mozart was born on the 27th of January, 1758, at 
Saltzbnrg, in Austria, a country honoured by the birth of 
two of the neatest of modern musicians, Haydn, and the 
s ubject of the present memoir. He was the son of Leopold 
Mozart, whose father was a bookbinder of Augsburg, but 
Leopold having a decided inclination as well as some genius 
for music, was allowed to adopt it as a profession, and 
studied for that purpose under good masters at Saltzburg, 
where, in 1743, he was admitted into the musical service 
of the prince-archbishop of that city ; and, in 1762, was 
appointed a sub-director of the prince's chapeL Early in 
life he married Anna Maria Pert I ; and was, in all re- 
spects, happily united to a woman of great moral worth, as 
well as oi uncommon beauty, for which he, as a man, was 
also much noticed in the city in which they resided. Seven 
children were the happy fruits of their union, of whom a 
daughter, Mary Ann, and the great genius Mozart, were 
the most remarkable. The father, who had followed the 
laborious duties of an instructor in music, in addition to his 
office under the prince, at length gaye up public teaching, 
and employed all the time he bad at his disposal, in the 
musical education of his two favourite children. The girl, 
who was the elder of the two, made a surprising advance in 
the study and practice of this difficult art ; and with her 
brother, gained the highest admiration the public could be- 
stow, in a musical tour which the father made with them 
through the principal cities of Germany. 

Mozart was not three years of age when his father com- 
menced giving his sister, who was of seven years, lessons 
on the harpsichord ; and his pre-disposition for music im- 
mediately manifested itself even in this unripe and infantine 
age ; for at this time, to the wonder of his parents, be began 
to search the instrument for thirds, so early nice and distin- 
guishing was his ear, and would testify his ioy in an extra- 
vagant manner, whenever he produced this harmonious 
combination. 

In his fourth year, his father, almost in a sportive man- 
ner, began to teach the boy a few minuets, and other light 
pieces, an employment which was not more delightful to 
the master than to the little pupil, who in half an hour 
would learn a minuet, and a composition of a more diffi- 
cult nature in less than an hour, immediately playing 
them through with the greatest precision. In the course 
of a few months he had made so rapid a progress, that in 
his fifth year be began to compose, at the instrument, small 
pieces of music, which he would play to his astonished 
father, who, to encourage him, noted them down. 

Before he bad shewn this decided talent, he was as fond 
as any other child of the sports natural to his age ; indeed, 
more so than many children, for he would forget his meals to 
indulge in them. Notwithstanding, however, his apparent 
boyish ness, he very early evinced that intense sensibility |J 



which was the soul of his genius, and the essence of its 
productions. He was all heart, from a child to a man. 
He would ask, twenty times a day, bis fond parents and 
friends, " Do you love me t" Sometimes they would play- 
fully say " No" and the tears would instantly run from 
his affectionate heart to his eyes. 

When he became intimate with the delights of music, 
bis relish for sports grew visibly less ; and the only way to 
make these interesting to him. was to mingle music with 
them. His older companions would indulge him by carry- 
ing his playthings in procession with him from room 
to room; be who had nothing to carry, being obliged 
either to sing a march as he went, or play one on the 
violin. 

The excessive vivacity of his mind made him attach 
himself easily and ardently to new objects and new studies, 
so much so, that he would sometimes forget the old ones ; 
and for a time, be even forsook his favourite music for the 
dry dull study of arithmetic, during which time he covered 
every thing he could reach, book-covers, chairs, tables, 
walls, and all flat surfaces, with chalked figures, and cal- 
culations which it would have puzzled Euclid to solve or 
describe. Musk, however, was soon restored to favour; 
and he made, for these halts in the march of his mind, such 




regard__ 

prodipy of the day ; but of his father he was the idol. Re- 
turning from chapel one day with a friend, he found young 
Chrysostom writing with all the apparent earnestness 
and abstraction of an old student in science. " What are 
you about there, my dear little fellow 1" demanded the 
father. " I am composing a concerto for the harpsichord," 
answered the son. " So so— you will let us see this fine 
scrawl V asked the father : this was refused, as he had 
not quite finished it. The father, however, was too im- 
patient, in his fondness, to wait ; and he took up the paper, 
and displayed to his visitor a sheet marked all over with 
notes which could scarcely be seen for the large splashes 
and blots of ink that were mingled with them in as 
chaotic a confusion as a MS. page of Pope's polished 
and re-polished Iliad, might exhibit. The lather and the 
friend at first toughed heartily at this apparent confusion 
of notes ; but on looking at it with more serious eyes/the 
father discerned, as well as tears of wonder and delight 
would allow him, that it was a composition perfect in all 
its parts. " Read," said he, smiling with parental sa- 
tisfaction, " and you will perceive that it is done in entire 
conformity to the strictest rule ; but it is so difficult, that 
none but a master-hand can play it through." " It is 
a concerto," replied the boy, pertinently, " and must 
be practised till it can be played : this is the style in 
which it should be executed." And saying this, be sat 
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down to the instrument, and succeeded in giving them an 
idea of the intended effect. To play it, would have been a 
musical miracle ; for though it was correct in all points, 
there were so many scientific difficulties in it, that the 
most skilful of players would have been incapable of per- 
forming it. 

The child-composer so much amazed his father, that he 
suddenly conceived the idea of exhibiting him at the several 
German courts. In the commencement of his sixth year, 
therefore, the father, the mother, the daughter, and the boy, 
made a journey to Munich, where the two children per- 
formed in the presence of the Elector, who rewarded them in 
a princely manner ; and the object of the expedition suc- 
ceeded beyond their most sanguine hopes. The little 
artists, elevated by the reception which they had ex- 
perienced, redoubled their former application on their 
return to SalUburg, and acquired a power of execution on 
the piano, which would have been astonishing, putting the 
circumstance of their youth out of the consideration. 

In the autumn of 1762, and the seventh of this wonderful 
child's age, the family of the Mozarts visited Vienna, 
where the two children performed to the Court. The 
Emperor Francis the First said, jestingly, to little John, 
" It is not so difficult to play with all one's fingers ; but to 
play with only one finger, and without seeing the keys, 
would indeed be both difficult and extraordinary." With- 
out betraying the least surprise, at this strange remark, 
the child immediately commenced playing with a single 
finger, with the greatest clearness and precision ; and then 
desired them to cover the keys, which was done, and he con- 
tinued to play with the same perfection, as if he bad long 
practised that mode of playing. 

With the modesty of true genius, Mozart, even in his 
earliest years, was never made vain by the encomiums he 
received, nor did he care to seek for them. Before persons, 
however, of indifferent taste, he could only be induced 
to play insignificant productions ; but on the contrary, 
when before real connoisseurs , he performed with all the 
animation and genius of which he was master: indeed, his 
father wast sometimes obliged to use the utmost persuasion, 
to make the great personages before whom he played seem 
so in his eyes. When he was playing in the presence of 
the Emperor Francis, though a mere child, he addressed 
his majesty with the utmost boldness, and asked, " Why 
is uot M.Wagenseil here ? Fray send for him ; he under- 
stands these things." He wag sent for, and the Emperor 
resigned his seat to him by the side of the instrument. 
" M. Wagenseil," said the inspired boy, " I am about to 
play one of your concertos ; you will turn the leaves for me. " 
The veteran composer did, and thought himself honoured 
in attending the highly-gifted child. 

He had, till now, confined his performances to the harp- 
sichord and piano ; but on his return home from Vienna, he 
took with him a little violin, which had been presented to 
him in that city, and began practising on it. In a very 
short time afterwards Wenzl, the famous violinist, who 
had just commenced composer, came to the father, to take 
his opinion of six trios which he had written. The Arch- 
bishop's trumpeter, Scbachtner, was present at the inter- 
view, and afterwards described it in these words : " The 

father took the bass, Wenzl the first violin, and I the se- 
cond: little Chrysostom, however, requested to have my 
part to play, but the father reproved him for his childish 
presumption, remarking, that as he had never taken regular 
lessons on the violin, he could not possibly play it. The 
boy promptly replied, that it was uot necessary to be 
taught, to play the second violin. The father, half angry 
at his perseverance, bade him go away. At this he be- 



i gan to cry with mortification ; but as he was about to com- 
i ply with his father's command, I entreated that he might 
lw allowed to play with me. This was at last granted, 
upon condition that he played very softly, so as not to be 
heard, otherwise he would be sent out of the room. We 
commenced, little Wolfgang playing in a moderate tone 
under me; but it was not long before 1 heard that I was, 
from the correctness of his performance, useless. Without 
speaking, therefore, 1 laid aside my instrument, and fixed 
my eyes on the father, who shed the most affectionate 
fears at the sight. He went through all the other trios in 
the same extraordinary manner. And now he wished to 
play the first part. To indulge him, who deserved so much 
greater a reward, this was allowed to him ; and be executed 
this part in rather an inferior style, it is true, but still so 
as never to be at a loss, to our infinite wonder and amuse- 
ment" 

Every day, indeed, brought with it new instances of his 
exquisite genius, and delicate organization uf car. He 
could detect and point out the slightest variations of 
sound ; and a false or harsh note was an evident torture to 
him. So acutely tender was his ear, that when a child, 
he could never hear the blast of a trumpet, without being 
convulsed with fear; even the sij;ht of if was as terrible to 
him as a loaded gun is to other children. The father hoped 
to cure him of this irritability, by causing it to be blow n 
before him, in spite of his earnest entreaties to the con- 
trary. It was sounded, and at the first blast he grew pale 
as a* corpse, fell upon the ground, evidently under feelings 
of extreme agony. 

When he had made a considerable progress on the 
violin, he sometimes used his friend Sebachtner's, who 
came one day while the boy was playing on his own. He 
addressed him immediately w ith " Why what is your 
violin about ! It is halt' a quarter of a note below 
what it was when I before touched it." The violinist at 
first laughed at this fine-eared nicety ; but the father, who 
knew his sou's memory in these things to be extraordi- 
nary, sent for Schachtner's instrument ; and to the won- 
der of all w-ho heard it, it was indeed ju>t half a quarter 
of a note below his own, as the buy had asserted. Yet 
giving, as he did every day, new instances of his pre- 
cocious genius, and perceiving daily the astonishment ami 
delight which he iuspired, he neither became conceited 
nor self-willed in any thing : be was already a man in 
soul and talent, although in years and in obedience a child. 
Nothing displeased hiin which pleased his pare lit s : he 
would play tlie whole of the day to gratify his father, with- 
out a look of ill-humour. The slightest hint from him 
operated as a law ; and he carried this docility so far, 
that he would even refuse the presents of sweetmeats and 
other dainties offered him, unless he saw by his smile that 
he had liberty to accept them. 

It was in 17C3, in the month of July, this prodigy 
then being in his seventh year, that his father and family 
ventured on their first remove beyond the boundaries of 
their father-land ; and from that time the name of Mozart 
became know n all over Kuro|>e. After performing at Mu- 
nich before the Elector, in the month of November they 
reached Paris, where they made a stay of five months, dur- 
ing which time he played the organ of the kind's chapel 
before the court. They gave two public concerts in that 
city, and met with every distinguishing success. The sis- 
ter, flic father, and the boy, were even so far flattered as 
to have their portraits drawn, and afterwards engraved, 
I from a clever design of Carmontclle, the father standing 
in the middle ground, sunjiorted by the two best ornaments 
j which human pride could desire— his two extraordinarily- 
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gifted children. Here it was that young Mozart produced 
and published his two first works, one of which ne dedi- 
cated to Vietoi re, the second daughter of Louis XV. ; and 
the other to the Countess de Tesse. 

In the April of 1764, the Mozart s came to England, 
and remained here till the middle of the next year. The 
two children, as at Versailles, performed before our late 
excellent monarch, the boy playing the organ of the royal 
chapel ; his execution on which was thought still more won- 
derful than his harpsichord playing. They here gave a 
concert, all the symphonies being the composition of little 
Chrysostom, who, in addition to his other attainments, now 
began to sing the most difficult airs with great expression, 
and eminent success. There were here, as well as in Paris, 
some incredulous of his great powers, who put him on his 
trial with the most arduous pieces of Handel and Sebastian 
Bach, which he went through immediately at a single 
sight of them, to the surprise and conviction of all sceptics. 
Among his other feats, he played before the king a melody 
constructed extempore from a given bass. On another occa- 
sion, Christian liach, the musical tutor of the queen, took 
him between his knees and played a bar or two, Mozart con- 
tinuing it ; and thus they went alternately through an en- 
tire sonata with so much unity and brilliancy, that those 
who did not see them, thought it was executed by one per- 
former only. About this time he composed six sonatas, 
which were published, and dedicated to the late queen 
Charlotte. 

During his stay in England he was particularly noticed, 
and the extent of his genius thoroughly perceived and ap- 
preciated by the Hon. Dames Harrington, a man of eminent 
taste and science. In one of his visits to young Mozart, 
he carried with him a manuscript duet, which had been 
composed by an English gentleman to some words of Me- 
tastases, in his opera of Demofoonte. The score was in 
fire parts, n'z., two for two violins, two for as many singers, 
and a bass ; the parts for the two voices being written in 
the counter-tenor eleff. Mr. Barrington's intention was to 
have an undoubted proof of his talents as a player at sight, 
it being impossible that the music could be familiar to him. 
The score was no sooner put before him, than he began to 
play the symphony in a most masterly manner, as well as 
in the time and style which were intended by the com- 
poser, two things in which the greatest masters will very 
frequently fail. The symphony ended, he took the upper 
part, leaving the lower one to his father. His Toice, in 
the tone of it, was infantine and thin ; but nothing could 
equal the manner in which he sang his part It was curi- 
ous to hear the father, who was once or twice detected out 
of his part, reproved by the son, and put right by him. In 
addition to this double attention to his own part and to his 
father's, he threw in the accompaniment of the two violins, 
and produced the finest effect. When he had finished the 
piece, he expressed his delight in it, and asked Mr. Har- 
rington if he had brought any more such music with him. 
He replied in the negative ; and now wished him to in- 
dulge him in one of his extemporary flights, requesting the 
boy, as he had been much caressed by Manzoli, the cele- 
brated singer, who was then in England, to give him an 
extempore love-song in his manner. He complied imme- 
diately ; and looking back with much archness, began the 
recitative proper for such a song. He then played the 
symphony which might correspond with an air composed 
to the single word Affetto. The air had a first and second 
part, and, with the symphonies, was of the usual length of 
ojHTft songs. Finding that he was in an original humour, 
and, as it were, inspired, he was requested to compose a 
song of rage, such as might become the opera-stage. He 



complied with this too ; gave a proper recitative and sym- 
phony, and then commenced the air. Before he had got 
through it, he hod worked up his imagination to such an 
excited pitch, that he beat his harpsichord like a person 
I possessed, rising sometimes, in the tempest of the rage he 
was describing, out of his chair. He selected (he word 
pcrfido, as the subject of this second musical impromptu. 
After this, he played a very difficult lesson that he had 
written a day or two before, in which his execution was 
amazing, considering that his little fingers could scarcely 
reach a sixth on the harpsichord. He seemed to have a 
thorough knowledge of the fundamental rules of composi- 
tion, as, upon Mr. Barrington producing a treble, he im- 
mediately wrote a bass under it, which, when played, had 
an admirable effect. He was, too, an excellent modulator ; 
and his transitions from one key to another, were exceed- 
ingly brilliant and natural : he even performed these mu- 
sicol difficulties for a considerable time, with a handker- 
chief over the keys. 

Yet though his genius was so mature as to make Mr 
Barrington still to doubt his age, his actions were 
thoroughly childish and youthful ; for whilst he was play- 
ing to him, his favourite cat came in, and he immediately 
left the harpsichord to play with it, nor could he lie brought 
back again for some time f when, soon after, he as suddenly 
deserted his post again, and began running about the n>ont 
with a stick between his legs for a horse. 

In July, 1765, the whole family returned to the Conti- 
nent, and travelled through Flanders, young Mozart play- 
ing the organs of all the monasteries and cathedrals in the 
way. On arriving at the Hague, the two performers en- 
dured a dangerous illness, which hod nearly robbed the 
world of one of its most brilliant and delightful ornaments. 
During his convalescence, he composed six new pieces ; 
and early in 1766, he was present at the installation of the 
Prince of Orange, for which he produced a quodld>ct for 
the band employed on the occasion, as well as several 
airs and variations for the princess. From the Hague they 
went to Paris, and thence to Germany. At Munich the 
Elector gave him a theme, requiring him to enlarge tipui 
it all' tmprovisto ; this he did in bis presence, without the 
aid of any instrument, playing it through when he had 
finished it, to the astonishment of the whole court. 

In November, 1766, they returned to Saltzburg, where 
the domestic tranquillity which the family for some time 
enjoyed, gave new vigour to the genius of the young mu- 
sician. Shortly after his return, the Prince-Bishnp. 
doubting the possibility of a child like him producing such 
masterly compositions, with his father's mid his own con- 
sent, kept him shut up for a week, during which he was 
not permitted to see any one, and was left only with 
music-paper, and the words of an oratorio; and in that 
short time he composed an entire oratorio, which was 
highly applauded when performed before the Prince. He 
performed also before the Emperor, at Vienna, in 1768, who 
commanded him to produce the music of a comic opera, the 
Finta Semphce, which being done in a surprisingly short 
time, was approved by Mctastasio, the poet, and by others, 
but was never brought on the stage. In his visits at the 
houses of the Duke of Braganza, and other noblemen, he, 
at their request, would take up any Italian air which w as nt 
hand, and write the several parts for all the instruments in 
the presence of the company. When the church of 1 he 
Orphans was opened, he composed a mass, a motet, and u 
duet for two trumpets, directing the performance of the 
entire Service of the Dedication, in the face of the imperial 
court, though at that time but a child of twelve years. 

Iu the latter part of 1769, bis father took him into Italy 
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where the reception be met with may be easily conceited, I 
from the known enthusiasm of the Italians for any excel- 
lence in the fine arts. The palace of Count Firmian, 
the governor-general of Milan, was, however, the grand 
scene of his efforts in that country. Here he under- 
took to write the music of an opera for the theatre of that 
city. He left that place early in the next year, and repaired to 
Bologna, where ho met with an ardent admirer in the cele- 
brated Padre Martini, who was transported to heboid a 
boy of thirteen, wlio looked still younger, illustrate the 
most difficult fugues which be could himself propose, 
executing them, as he did, without hesitation, and with the 
strictest precision. He made the same impression at Flo- 
rence, where be performed a similar musical achievement. 
At this city he made an acquaintance with our celebrated 
Thomas Linley, junior, who was then a boy of his own age, 
and a pupil also of Martini. Their friendship was so 
warm, that on their parting, Linley presented his young 
friend with some verses, which be bad had written for 
tho purpose by the admirable Corilla, and accompanied 
him out of the city, where their separation was attended 
by mutual tears. 

In the passion week of this year, the Mozarts visited 
Rome, where they heard the celebrated Miserere, which the 
musicians of the Pope were forbidden to publish in any 
way ; but young Mozart, struck with its sublimity, was 
determined to have it, and actually wrote it down from 
memory on returning; to his lodgings, attending again on the 
tiood lriday, with the score in his hat, and correcting it in 
the repetition. The story of this circumstance was soon 
bruited abroad in Rome, where it seemed so impossible, 
that to ascertain the truth, the boy was engaged to sing this 
beautiful mass at a concert : be performed it to perfection, 
and to the astonishment of Cristofori, who was the person 
that had sung it at the Sixtlbe chapel. It is not an easy 
task to excite surprise in Rome, where, in all things relat- 
ing to the arts, a common reputation is worth nothing, 
and where only a genius of the most extreme splendour 
can attract the eyes of admiration ; but Mozart did this, 
and was the only talk of Rome and Italy for gome time 
afterwards. 

They left that city for Naples soon after this, where 
at the Contervalorio delta Pietet, young Wolfgang exerted 
his talents in so magical a manner, that in the middle of 
his performance, the audience murmured that there was 
some charm in a beautiful ring* which he wore ; and to 
humour their absurd wonder, he was obliged to take off this 
sus]>ected magic talisman. The effect which his playing 
produced on the audieuce, after they discovered that, without 
this ring, his music was not less brilliant, though his finger 
lost somewhat of its lustre, was one of the highest triumphs 
of his geuius among a people, who, iu their extreme wonder, 
had run into so superstitious a belief. The Pope, soon 
after this circumstance, desired to see him at his court, and 
honoured him with the cross and brevet of a knight of the 
Golden Spur. Honours now rapidly succeeded honours; 
fur, at Bologna, he was, und voce, made member of the 
Philharmonic Academy. As is the custom previously to 
admission into this institution, he had to produce an initia- 
tory extempore composition, and being shut up alone for 
tbut purpose, in less than half an hour he had written an 
autiphony in four parts. 

His return to Milan was now hastened, that be might 
attend to the opera he had undertaken to compose. But 
for this engagement, he would have obtained the highest 
honour in music which Italy could then confer — the pro- 
ducing a sorious opera for the Roman theatre. 

In the December of 1770, his Mithridata, composed at 
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the age of fourteen, was brought out, and performed twenty 
following nights, a success which induced the manager to 
enter into a written agreement w ith him for the composition 
of the first opera for 1773. He left Milan, while the re- 
port of bis fame was loudest, for Saltzburg ; and, passing 
through Verona, he was mode a member of the Philhar- 
monic Society of that city. Indeed, be went no where in 
Italy without meeting with the most distinguished honours ; 
and was now generally known by the appellation of The 
Philharmonic Knight. On his return home, he found a 
letter from Count Firmian, giving him the command of the 
Empress Maria Theresa, to produce a dramatic cantata on 
the marriage of the Archduke Ferdinand : the subject was 
" Ascanius in Alba." He obeyed her pleasure ; and in 
August travelled to Milan, where, during the marriage 
solemnities and public rejoicings, the cantata was produced, 
and played alternately with au opera composed by the cele- 
brated Hasse, who had been selected, as the oldest master 
bring, to write the greater, as Mozart was,being the youngest, 
to write the lesser part of the music for that day. 

He composed, in 1778, another cantata, called II Sogno 
di Scipione, on occasion of the election of the new Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg ; and in the following year, he produced, 
according to his previous engagement, bis Litcio SUla, a 
serious opera, which was performed twenty-six succeed- 
ing nights at the theatre ot Milan. In the same year, be 
originated several fine compositions — such as a comic opera 
railed La Finta Giardiniera ; two grand masses for the 
Elector of Bavaria's chapel, Stc fcc. ; and in 1775, the 
cantata entitled // Re Pastore. 

We have now glanced at the principal incidents of the 
early part of his life, a brilliant period, such as few are 
born to offer to the contemplation of the philosopher, and 
for the instruction of art. Arrived at his nineteenth year, 
he had attained the summit of his profession. He looked 
now to the advancement of his fortune, and to the best 
place for promoting it. His father pointed out Paris* 
and for that city he set out, with his mother only, in 
the year 1777. But he soon heard with bis own cars, 
that the French music was not to his taste. Still, how- 
ever, he remained here for some time, losing his excellent 
mother during his stay, which completed the dislike he had 
to Paris ; and having composed a symphony for the Concert 
Spiritual, he left it to return to his lather and Saltzburg. 
early in 1779. Late in the following year, he went to 
Vienna, the habits, and the beauty of the fairer inhabitants 
of which city, were more agreeable to his warm heart and 
admiring eyes. Here he fixed himself, and no inducements 
were powerful enough to move him from his determination. 
Love soon began to flutter about this creature of imagina- 
tion, passion, and exquisite sensibility ; and, having touched 
his heart, and inspired his soul, enabled him to show to the 
world, the rare example of a remarkable child becoming 
a more remarkable man. It was in his twenty- fifth year, 
in the bloom of youth, and in the spring of Lis love for 
Madi-moiselle Constance Weber, the celebrated actress, 
that he composed his Idomeneut: he had offered marriage 
to this amiable girl, but had been refused by her family, 
on account of his unsetUed state in society. It was his am- 
bition in this work to show her family what means were at 
bis command : his vanity and love were put on their 
strongest wings, and inspired him to produce an opera that 
he always estimated as his highest effort, and made the 
model of bis after-compositions, which were, perhaps, more 
successful, but not more worthy of success. By this pro- 
duction he conquered the objections of bis Constance's 
family, and was, in a short time, married to her. 

CTobecoatmwd.) 
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ON THE GREGORIAN CHANT, 

WITH SPECIMENS OF THE ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC. 



A desire to address the Divinity, in the most sublime 
nnd affecting manner, appears to be a sentiment coeval with 
human nature ; and to render this address the more solemn 
and impressive the aid of music has ever been called in. The ! 
early christians, too, impressed with the same feeling, and 
sanctioned by the precepts and example of the apostles, 
availed themselves of the influence of music in the exercises 
of religion. It is not, however, probable that for this 
purpose any new methods of harmony were invented. 
Christianity, no doubt, adapted to psalms and hymns, such 
simple and solemn melodies as were familiar ; and as the 
vehicle was but a secondary consideration, they probably 
selected not those airs which were the most complicated 
and refined, hut such, as by their extreme simplicity, per- 
mitted the less instructed to follow the rhythm of the melodv ; 
a point which could never have been accomplished by 
music in parts, when different words are pronounced by 
different singers at one aud the same time. 

St. Ignatius, who, according to the historian Socrates*, 
had conversed with the Apostles, is supposed to have been 
the first that suggested to the primitive christians, in the 
East, the method of singing psalms and hymns alternately ; 
dividing the singers into two bands or choirs, placed on 
opposite sides. By a Council of Landicea, which was held 
between the years 360 and 370, a canon was issued, di- 
recting, that " none but the canons, and the choir who sing 
out ofthe parchment books, should presume to shut in the 
i." Thus adopted in the East, these regulations 
passed to those western countries where Christianity 
was established. 

St. Ambrose, who was consecrated Bishop of Milan in 
374, became one of the great patrons of church music, 
and instituted in his church at Milan a peculiar method of 
singing, which received the name of Cantra Ambrosianus, 
or Ambrosian chant. St. Augustine, the disciple of 
St. Ambrose, sneaks of the great delight he received in 
hearing the psalms and hymns suugthere ; " As the voices," 
says he, " flowed into my ears, truth was instilled into my 
heart, and the affections of piety overflowed in tears of 
joy."t " The church of Milan," he continues, " had not 
long before begun to practise this method. It was here first 
ordered that hymns and psalms should be sung after the 
manner of eastern nations, that the people might not 
languish and pine away with a tedious sorrow ; and from 
that period it has been retained at Milan, and imitated by 
almost all the other congregations of the world." Tradition 
says, that it was upon occasion of St. Ambrose receiving 
St. Augustine into the church on his conversion, that the 
Bishop of Milan composed the celebrated Tc Deum, which 
has since exercised the talents ofthe most celebrated com- 
posers. 

The chant thus established by St. Ambrose, continued 
in use with few alterations, till the time of Gregory the 
Great, of whom, as so immediately connected with our sub- 
ject, it may not be irrelevant to gjve some short account. 

Gregory the First was born at Rome, of an illustrious 
family, about the year 550. His rank and talents recom- 



* LUkt vl, cob. 8. 

t Music it said, by some of ike Fathers, to have drawn the Gentile* 
iota Ibc churches out of curiosity ; and that they were sometimes ao 
well pleased and edihrd, as to be induced to receive instruction, and 
baptism too, before they quitted the sacred place. Tlw major part of 
our church music is not calculated to work such miracles : an oppo- 

» ont of the church 



mended him to the notice of the Emperor Justin, who ap- 
pointed him prefect of that city. Being of a religious turn 
of mind, and finding that the duties of his office attached 
him too much to the world, he retired to a monastery ; but 
he was soon summoned from his retirement by Pope 
Pelagius the Second, who appointed him one of his deacons, 
and sent him to Constantinople, in the capacity of nuncio. 
Upon his return to Rome, he was employed by* Pelagius as 
his secretary, but nt length obtained leave to retire again 
to his convent. Here he hoped to devote his days to study 
and contemplation, but a plague that raged with violence 
in the capital, drew him from his seclusion. He came 
forth from his retreat, and instituted litanies which were 
sung in procession about the streets of the city. On its 
arrival at the great church, it is said that the co 
ceased. Of this distemper Pelagius died, and Gregory* 
unanimously chosen to till this high dignity. Though «»f 
an infirm and weakly constitution, he possessed a vigorous 
mind, and discharged the duties of his station with equani- 
mity and firmness. One of the greatest c\ents, which, by 
his prudence and judicious management he effected during 
his pontificate, was the conversion of our own nation to 
Christianity. 

But what particularly entitles Gregory to notice in 
this work, is his having effected a reformation in the music 
of the church. This took place about two hundred and 
thirty years after the introduction of the Ambrosian chant. 
The object he attained seems to have been two-fold ; he 
enlarged the former plan by introducing four new modes 
or tones into the Canto Fermo, and banished from the 
church the Canto Figurato\, as being too light, and desti- 
tute of that gravity and simplicity suited to the solemn 
offices ofthe church. John Diacouus, the author of Gre- 
gory's Life, informs us that lie established a singing school 
at Rome, and that it subsisted three hundred years after 
his death, w hich happened in 604. He assures us that the 
original Aniiphonarium, or volume of anthems, of this pope 
was still existing, as well as the whip with which he used 
to threaten the restive scholars, nnd also the bed on which 
his infirmities obliged him to recline, when, in the latter 
part of his life, his zeal still led him to visit his favourite 
school, and hear the scholars practise. This pontiff is like- 
wise said by ecclesiastical writers, to have been the first 
who separated the chanters from the regular clergy ; for 
it was his observation, that singers were more admired for 
their fine voices than for their precepts or tbeir piety. 

I cannot help remarking tnat the Ctmto Feimo, thus 
established by St. Gregory, has been treated with much 
less respect than it deserves by many of the writers upon 
music. They have described it as rude, meagre, and in- 
sipid, and have not even hesitated to assert that it tended 
to cripple the rising efforts of music, and keep the art in 
its childhood. To such vague assertions, 1 am happy to 
oppose an authority that will not rashly be disputed. 
Rousseau observes, "that " such of the melodies ofthe Gre- 
gorian chant as have been faithfully preserved, notwith- 
standing the losses they have sustained, afford real judges 

than draw pagans in. Hut let this remark be understood only in a 
general sense. Several very laudable attempts hate been lately made 
to remedy so scandalous a neglect. 

J By the term l«iifo J tptetatv, we are to understand the more pay 
and florid music, which perhaps had been adopted from the Pagan 
theatres or worship, and had graduall) .crept into the psalmody of tho 
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valuable specimens of ancient music and its modes, though 
without measure and rhythm, and merely in the diatonic 
genus, which can be said to be preserved in all its purity 
in the Canto Ftrmo alone. These modes, in the manner 
they have been retained in the ancient ecclesiastical 
chants, have still a beauty and a variety of expression, 
which intelligent hearers, free from prejudice, will discover, 
though formed upon a system different from that in present 
use." 

At present this kind of singing is become venerable 
from its antiquity, and from the use to which it is solely 
appropriated ; for though the more rich and varied strains 
of a Haydn and a Mozart hare been adopted in the general 
service of the Roman Catholic church, yet on particular 
occasions the Gregorian chant is exclusively used, and 
heard in all its ancient glory, especially during the peniten- 
tial season of Lent, and in the Holy Week. It is true that 
its simplicity, and its total dissimilitude to secular music, 
precludes all levity in the composition, and all licentiousness 
in the execution ; and that to cars long habituated to artificial 
and refined music, its simple tones may have little charm ; 
yet the amateur will delight to trace in these inartificial 
movements, some of the melodies of the olden time, and, 
perhaps it may not be too much to add, of the days of 
Athenian glory. It is generally considered an defective in 
variety of modulation ; it will no doubt produce this im- 

Eression on such as are only partially acquainted with it. 
ut if one, who from his youthful days has been habituated 
to these melodies, so reverenced by our catholic ancestors, 
might be allowed to venture an opinion, he would say, that 
a very great variety of effect is produced to the ear by the 
different species of octave of which it is capable, even though 
the idea of the key be not changed : the tones which to the 
general observer may appear to belong only to one key and 
scale, admit of the variety both of minor and major. But 
of these peculiarities, it is impossible without practice to 
give the reader any competent idea : of its general effect in 
a choir composed of some hundreds of religious, be may 
form a iust idea, by being told that it resembles Luther's 
hundredth psalm as chanted by the united charity children 
beneath the dome of St. Paul's ; an effect, which the im- 
mortal Haydn declared to be the most striking he had ever 
experienced. 

After these observations it will be proper to give an out- 
line of the principles and construction of the Gregorian 
Chant ; and although a knowledge of this subject may not 
prove of much practical utility, yet is it an object of rational 



curiosity. Indeed, there is one consideration which cannot 
fail to render this subject a matter of considerable interest to 
the lovers of our church music ; for it is from this source 
that the solemn cathedral chant of the church of England is 
derived. The prayers, responses, litanies, Sic., are exactly 
formed on the model of the Gregorian Chant of the Roman 
ritual. The whole cathedral service was first arranged by 
John Marbeck in 1550, and he modelled it upon the Canto 
Fermo of that ritual, which had not entirely fallen into 
disuse. " The alterations," says Burnet, " which the bishops, 
who were appointed to examine the rites and ceremonies of 
the church, made in the mass were inconsiderable ; and so 
slight, that there was no need of reprinting either the 
missals, breviaries or other offices ; for a few erasures of the 
collects in which the pope was prayed for, &c., made that 
the old books did still serve." It was upon the model of the 
Gregorian Chant that Luther also formed bis ritual, in 
which the choral service was retained with great splendour 
and magnificence. Fully sensible of the importance of 
music in religious worship, he became its strenuous de- 
fender ; indeed, he was himself well skilled in music, and 
composed several of the hymns that were adopted by his 
own sect.* 

In the first place, only four lines are used in the notation 
of the Gregorian Chant : secondly, there arc two clefs, the 
base and tenor, or those of F. and C, which are removable ; 
the only major keys are C, and its two-fifths F and G ; and 
the only minor keys, A, E, and D : thirdly, there are but 
two kinds of notes, the square and the lozenge ; the first 
for long syllables, the second for short, and in divisions 
descending. 

I have before mentioned the eight tones of the Grego- 
rian Chant, and as intuit* speaks to musicians more 
intelligibly with its own characters, than with those of any 
other language, I shall give a short example of each of 
these tones, with the first verse of the psalm to which it 
is adapted. For a copy of these I am indebted to the 
kindness of a friend, who is a great amateur of the old 
Gregorian music, and as they are not to be found complete 
in the works of Burney, Hawkins or other authors on music, 
they may perhaps be considered as curiosities. 

W. J. W. 



le is considered at the author of the hundredth tad of the eighty 
psHlras, as well at of the solemn hymn that bears his Dane, 
i Draham has introduced in our oratorios, and the adherence. 
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of this pre <t singer to the severe simplicity of his text, is at < 
proof of his sound judgment and good Uutle. , 



First rj_ f 
Tone. 1_£«FZE± 



-■—•»- 



Dixit Do-mi-uus Do-mi- no 



The Eight Tones. 
^TT«-^-l:raVzE'E : f^^ 



o, se-de a dcx-tris 



- is. 



Second g?=^ 
Tone. I ' ■ ■— 



Can - ta - te Do- mi-no can- ti -cum no-vum, can -ta - te Do - mi - no omnis terra. 



Third CT~ZZ 
Tone. L±nr 



^1 -t x^ P ^ g! 



Do-mi-nus reg - na-vit ex - ul- tel ter-ra, lts-ten-tur in - su- Its mul - ta. 



Fourth rUTiT 
Tone. I 



— ■ o 



!~E|=EgEE=E ff 



Qui con - fi-dunt in Domi-no si-cut mons Sion, non commove-bi-tur in e - tern urn. 
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Fifth 
Tone. 




E - rue -ta-vit cor raeum verbum bonum, dico e -go o - pe- ra me-a re -gi. 



Sixth 
Tone. 



: ' i — — i — » h 



Lau- da- te Do- mi-nuni de cce-lis, lau- da- te e - um in ex - eel - sis. 



Seventh 
Tone 



Le - va-vi o-cu-los me-os in monte, unde ve-ni -et aux- i - li - urn mi - hi. 



Eighth rlT^l 

ToNE. E— " J 



In ex - i-tu Is - ra -el de E-gyp-to, do-mus Jacob de po- pu -lo bar-ba - ro. 



I shall conclude by presenting the amateur with two specimens of the Gregorian Chant harmonized : the one is 
from the solemn Miserere, which is chanted in the Roman Catholic sen ice during the Holy week ; the other it the 
beginning of tlie Easter Hymn, which is of a more lively character. 



The Miserere. 



Miserere jne^- i Deus, secundum magiiam misericord iam tn - am. 
s— i — i*= 



Miserere 



1 



Deus, 

The Easter Hymn. 



misericord iam tn - am. 



3^ 



O fi- li - i et fi- li-je, Rex celestis, Rex glo - ri-te, morte sur-rex - it ho - di - e 



O 6- li - i et fi - li-a?. Rex celestis, Rex glo - ri-a;, morte sur-rcx - it ho - di - e 




Al 



le - lu - ia, Al-le-lu-ia, Al • le - lu-ia, 



Al - le - lu-ia. 



-»- ■ ♦ si -■- 



Al - le - lu - ia, Al-le-lu-ia, Al - le -lu-ia, Al - le - lu -ia. 
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ANALYSIS OF NEW BOOKS, 

WITH REFERENCE TO MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 



Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, and Memoirs, collected 
by Latitia Matilda Hawkins, Vol. I. Rivington. 
[Continued from p. 24>.] 
" At bis little parties, which were often very useful to his 
scholars, Dr. Cooke sometimes was honoured with the pre- 
sence of persons of the highest distinction, and others who 
have since improved on the liberal situations to which they 
were born. The father of the present Duke of Leeds was 
one of his most frequent auditors : his grace's sincere taste 
for music made him think little of distances of any kind. 
Those who survive in the family of this elegant nobleman 
will not be offended, if a circumstance which showed a love 
of merry mischief be told of him. 

*' His avidity to hear good music well performed, led 
him not only to Dr. Cooke's house, which was in West- 
minster, and consequently very far from his grace's resi- 
dence, but occasionally to the house of a relation by mar- 
riage of the doctor's, who had a considerable appointment 
in the Post-Office in Lombard-street, and very good apart- 
ments there. To meet the Duke, a few amateurs were 
invited, and amongst the rest, the present Chamberlain of 
London, who, singing at sight, was a very useful member. 

" One of these invitations fell on an evening not the 
most convenient, as Mr. C. was that year I»rd Mayor, and 
on that night was to take possession of the Mansion-house, 
which is never in order for the reception of its short-leased 
tenant, for some weeks after it becomes vacant. At mid- 
night the city magistrate's carriage came to fetch him 
home : but the Duke so earnestly pressed his staying a 
little longer, that he could not refuse, especially as he 
made his compassion easy as to his servants, by saying, 
' Send your carriage away, and I will set you down.' 

" The clock struck again ; and his civic lordship, who 
had with firmness passed the bottle, began respectfully to 
remonstrate, when at length his grace rose, and good- 
humouredly said, • Well, come along,— I see it will not 
do ; you are too much on your guard for me. Do you re- 
collect we are now sitting on the identical spot where stood 
the house of Sir Robert Viner, when he filled your present 
situation, and Charles the Second dined with him ? I con- 
fess I had some ambition to reduce you to the state in 
which Sir Robert was, when he so relunctantly parted 
from his royal guest, and to have sent you to take posses- 
sion of the Mansion-house as merry ; but I see you have 
out -manoeuvred me— so 1 am at your service.' 

" Dr. Cooke was equally prized by the Earl of Sand- 
wich, who indulged his taste for music, even at the time 
when be was I'irst Lord of the Admiralty. His lord- 
ship was one of those men of great business, and great 
men of business, who contrive to have leisure by never 
suffering arrears of labour to accumulate. He has been 
known to rise from table merely to answer a note from 
some mother anxious to bear of the safety of a son in 
the navy, and has been heard to say of himself, what he 
was well warranted in saying, he believed few could 
boast, that he did not owe a letter to any one. 

" Of his ability to attend to small things, as well as his 
disposition to be kind to those in the most lowly situations, 
I remember his giving a proof in bis concerting with my 
father the means of relieving a man who had, I believe, 
once been prosperous in trade, but who then was in want, 
and who had been a madrigal-singer. ' He is,' said 



for such men, not for our coachmen and footmen : I will 
make him comfortable ; — and then, Sir John, we will have 
some madrigal-singing in his room.' 

" A circumstance a little connected with the 
the Duke of Leeds, occurs to recollection at this 
While Marquis of Carmarthen, he Mas very much inter- 
ested in a question then under consideration, respecting 
the removal of the Westminster hay-market ; and Sir 
John Hawkins being then in a public situation which 
gave him influence in the county of Middlesex, his Lord- 
ship's seeing him frequently was necessary. In this 
business family connexion and alliance included the still 
nearer interests of the dowager Duchess of Newcastle, 
then an aged widow living in Pall-Mall. Discussion might 
be shortened, and trouble saved, could she herself confer 
with my father ; and, on the marquis's request, he wailed 
on her— not unwillingly, because he was then engaged 
in printing a part of his History of Music, and be knew 
her grace, in her younger days, to have been Well acquainted 
with the politics of the/nusieal world, and to have been mnch 
interested in the feuds and squabbles that excited as keen 
a party-spirit amongst duchesses and countesses, as those 
oi a higher class did amongst dukes and earls. 

" But even when every thing was arranged for the inter- 
j view, and my father thought himself most fortunately 
call ;d upon to do what he could have wished, there yet re- 
mained the difficulty of connecting the subject of music 
with the market for hay. Had it merely respected the 
street, there stood the Opera-house ready for the occasion, 

into which he might very gracefully have modulated, 

or even the minor theatre might have been useful ; but, as 
the matter stood, there was no hope, and Sir John could 
only prolong his visit, or rather, to speak more correctly, 
defer his departure, in hope of what chance might do for him. 

" The venerable duchess was, however, very chatty, 
and in her politeness seemed to feel herself obliged to tbe 
magistrate who would come to a suitor. The marquis, 
who was her nephew, hod tacitly disclaimed all right 
to be waited on, by always coming himself. At length 
the interview grew so far sociable, that my father ex- 

f>ressed his regret (hat Twickenham, where we had resided 
lalf the year, had lost her grace as a resident in the 
park. ' I was sorry to leave it,' said the duchess : ' but 
indeed, Sir, John, I inhabited the old house till the boards 
of the floors played under my feet like the keys of a 
harpsicord.' Who could have calculated on such a chance ; 
or looked for such good fortune ? The ice was broken, 
or rather a bridge was made over it ;— conversation now 
flowed, and communication gushed out ; for the duchess 
seemed delighted with having a hearer as much interested 
in listening, as she was in relating what had excited 
every feeling, when her feelings were most alive. She 
now entered, not only into the biography of composers 
and performers of ' her time,' but she almost acted the ges- 
tures with which rival patronesses had expressed their zeal 
fortlieirfavourites, and their hostility toopposite patronesses. 

" The conversation was long, and the information valu- 
able : — Sir John was desired to repeat his visit, against 
which she promised to call up all ber recollection ; and 



his Lordship, 
to the 



fit ob 



(or me to present as a pen- 
chanty was intended 



from that time she enrolled him as one of her accustomed 
morning-visitors, and, perhaps with some sincerity of well* 
come, as the Haymarket business Mas decided in her favour, 
and in that of her nephew." 

[To be 
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REVIEW OF MUSIC. 



La Dox.w dbl Lago, opera semi-seria, in dueatli j del 
Sio. Gioacchino Rossini. 

Sir Waller Scott's beautiful prom, The Lady of the 
Lake, has been translated into French, Italian, and Ger- 
man, long since; and is as popular amongst the reading 
people on the Continent, as it is with the same class in the 
country which, with just pride, claims the honour of its 
origin. 

We cannot help wondering that a work of so dramatic 
a kind was not earlier, and has not been more frequently, 
adapted to the lyric stage, so abundant are its materials 
for the musician and painter to operate upon. The pre- 
sent adaptation, made for Rossini by Andrea Tottola, poet 
to the Royal Theatres of Naples, is the first that has come 
under our view ; and, compared with most other works of 
the same nature, is not badly executed : though, unques- 
tionably, it might hare been much better done by a poet of 
more ability, or, perhaps we ought rather to say, of more 
leisure. 

The original story is pretty faithfully followed in this 
compressed version. Etrna (Ellen) is the principal 
woman, the prima donna ; her female attendant is Albina, 
who has very little to do, except to assist in filling up the 
dialogue. Malcom (Malcolm) is composed for a contr 1 alto 

Allegro. 



voice, and represented by a female in male attire. Gia- 
como V. (James the Fifth of Scotland,) under the name of 
Uberto, is the first tenor ; Rodrigo, (Roderick Dim.) the 
second tenor ; and Douglas the only bass. Serano, a 
third tenor, assists in the subordinate parts of the opera, 
and there are chorusses of hunters, shepherds, shep- 
herdesses, warriors, bards, &c. The scene is in Perth- 
shire. 

La Donna del Lago was composed for the Thea- 
tre of San Carlos, at Naples, where its first perform- 
ance proved unsuccessful. Rossini immediately took it to 
Milan, where it was more favourably heard ; since which 
it has gained in the opinion of the Italians ; for, though 
very inferior to his five or six great works, it is vastly su- 
perior to the majority of his hastily-produced compositions, 
which are born, flutter for a season or two, and then die ; 
the fate of most operas in Italy. 

This opera has no overture, but commences with a good 
chorus of hunters, in which | and g times are blended 
with a happy effect ; though the changes from one to the 
other are not indicated in the nsual manner, in our copy : 
a proof, among many . of the haste in which Rossini writes 
his scores. The following passages, combined with a 
good deal of horn music, a la chaste, 
Introdusione: — 
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At the termination of this chorus, Elena appears on the 
in her skiff, singing the air given in this number 
the title of " Aurora," but to other words. After- 
wards Uberto enters, and sings a duet with Elena, formed 
upon the same subject. The chorus is then renewed, in 
which the hunters express their apprehension for the safety 
of Uberto, (their king,) from whom they have been parted 
in the chase. The author here shews great warmth and 



Allegretto. 



in a very appropriate strain, full of bold and 
masterly modulation. The subject of the Carolina is now 
once again introduced, as the accompaniment to a Reci- 
tative. 

The sixth scene opens with a chorus of ladies, the 
companions of Elena, 44 Di nibiea Donzetla," distin- 
guished by its gaiety and ingenuUy, of which we offer the 
subjoined examples : — 



mm 





. • - — ^"^5— — ^^55^1-,- 




A duet, 44 Rodrigo ! — ehe mm tento \" breaks out of 
the above chorus, and is the best in the opera, but too 
long ; — the attention flags before it is over, and weariness 
destroys the recollection of the pleasure that the early 
part affords. There is also a loud, barking accompani- 
ment of trombones in it, which is distressing and outre. 
The next piece is a very expressive accompanied recita- 
tive, followed by a beautiful aria, (improperly termed a 
cavatina,) beginning, 44 Elena ! ah ru, ch' to chiamo !" 
consisting of two movements, an andantino, and an allegro, 
bith in E major, and very difficult to execute ; but worthv 
of the labour which must be bestowed by 
would do them justice. The first and only 



44 Tari lo votjlin," given to Douglas, is quite in the an- 
cient turbulent style, mixed up with one of those passage* 
by which Rossini is always to be recognised. The union 
is ahnost comic, and not unentertaiuing. After this come* 
the elegant little duet, which we printed in our last num- 
ber, 44 Virere io non potrb." Our readers will now have 
formed their own opinion of this , any thing that wc 
might add would be superfluous. In its performance at the 
King's Theatre its situation is changed, being placed early 
in the second act. 

The finale to the first act begins with an air familiar 
to most ears, and which has been adapted by many 
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Two other roices soon join, and make a charming trio, 11 
in which the annexed instrumental passage is given to a 




tre - ma del mi 



this, however, is quite natural, compared to many passages 
assigned by Rossini to vocal performers ; passages which 
would have astonished the composers, and distracted the 
ringers, that flourished in the early part of the last 
century ! 



In this finale the author has, without any disguise, 
made a very free use of part of Mozart's first, finale to 
Figaro. The trio abovementioned ends in G major, and 
the following movement is in E \>. If the reader com- 
pares this with the conclusion of " Signore di fuori," 
\ and the commencement of the next movement, " Conoscete, 
Siijnor Fiyaro" in Le Nosse di Figaro, he will find them 
similar in design, modulation, and melody. We select 
this one instance, as remarkably striking j we could shew 
a score of others, almost as palpable. 

The favourite concerted piece in this opera is in the 
finale now under notice ; it begins with the words " Cru- 
dete sosjwtto," and is for five voices, strengthened by the 
chorus. The following extract will shew the 
of it 
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. sun relies much on the effect of the key of A f> in his 
morccaux d'ewembie ; nearly all those that have become 
popular are in this mode 



jpuiar in tins uwuc iiujk 

The latter part of this finale is for three choirs, in imi- |! very 



tation of Mozart's scene with three orchestras in Don Gto- 
NMH, When well performed it must be very grand and 
imposing, for it is ingeniously put together, and requires a 



In its performance at the King's 
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The Cavatina for Uberto, at the beginning of the second 
act, means nothing ; it is full of awkward, senseless pas- 
sages, that are only fit for the violin ; and though it may 
procure applause for the singer who can vanquish its dif- 
ficulties, it can hardly gain the approbation of those who 
possess real taste in music. The trio that follows this has 
a still larger portion of absurd, un-vocal divisions and 
flights ; though it is superior as a musical composition. 
In this a short Andante, (in A \> again) is introduced, but 
it is a subject that has long been exhausted. Towards 
the end of the trio a very pleasing movement is introduced, 
upon a subject which belongs, in strict justice, to Paisicllo. 
Rossini is not scrupulous. The air " Ah si pera," for 
Malcolm, opens well, but soon falls into a bravura, which 
has no motive, but to exhibit the flexibility of the singer's 
voice. This is succeeded by the Romance, given in the 
present number, which is sung behind the scenes, sotto 
voce, accompanied by a harp. Its effect is much heigh- 
tened by the subject of it having run through nearly half 
of the first act. The second finale is neither very inte- 
resting, nor new, and is loaded with more of those nearly 
impracticable passages which harass the singer, annoy 
the true judge, and bewilder the multitude. 

It has been truly observed, that the strength of this 
opera consists' in its chorus sen : where tbey are well per- 
formed, it will generally be approved, though it will never 
he so popular as some of the author's other works. - To 
get it up well, two tenors of extraordinary compass are 
absolutely demanded ; for in some parts these voices are 
required to reach C, the third space in the treble ! David, 
the younger, commands this extent ; but to give the notes as 
they are written, Curioni is under the necessity of strain- 
ing his voice till it becomes harsh and out of tune. Ex- 
cept the Romance, there is no air in it that the hearers will 
carry away with them ; a circumstance against its popu- 
larity. " Zitti, rfffi," and " Di tanti palpiti," stamped 
// Barbiere di Siviglia, and Tancredi, with a character 
which they will never lose : though it ought not to be for- 
gotten, that the former melody belongs exclusively to 
Haydn. 

The word* of this opera are more appropriately set than 
is usual with Rossini, and the accompaniments are ge- 
nerally in character with the sentiment of the poetry ; 
though it must be confessed that they are often too loud. 

Many violations of the rules of musical grammar are 
obvious in this opera, to the critic who diligently exa- 
mines the work ; bat, as they are not very discernible in 
performance*, — the only sore teat of right and wrong in 
the science of sounds,- 1 - we have not stopped to notice 
them. Every allowance ought to be made for a theatrical 
composer, who is often obliged to write during the bustle 
of sr last rehearsal ; and as be has no time to revise his 
manuscript before it is put into the hands of the copyist, 
so he has no inclination to review it after its destiny is 
fixed by the public voice. 



Popclar Melodies, English, Scotch, Irish, and Welch, 
arranged as Rondos and Variations for the Piano- 
Forte, by Joseph de Pinna. A'o*. l to 6. Pub- 
lished by the Royal Harmonic Institution. 

These airs are, Rule Britannia ; When the Hollow 
Drum, from the Mountaineers ; A Rose-Trte in full 
bearing, from The Poor Soldier ; Auld Lang Syne ; The 
Highland Laddie, and The YeUovo-Hair'd Laddie. The 
first, second, fifth and sixth, are arranged as Rondos ; the 
third and fourth have variations added to them ; each is 
preceded by a short, simple prelude, and all of them are 
very easy and pretty, for they are formed upon some of 
the most popular of our British Melodies, and are well 
adapted for young performers, who may derive both plea- 
sure and instruction from these productions of our native 



No. I. The JESSAMINE, A March and Rondo for the 
Piano-Forte. 

No. 8. The Hyacinth, A Pastoral Air, with Variations^ 

for the Piano- Forte. 
No. 3. The Myrtle, an Air and Waltz-Rondo, for the 

Piano-Forte. 

No. 4. The Rose, a March, Air, and Rondo, for the 
Piano- Forte. 

All with Accompaniments, ad libitum, for the Flute, by 
T. A. Rawunos. Published by the Royal Harmonic 
Institution. 

Mr. Rawlings first made himself generally known as a 
composer for the Piano-Forte, by an air, " The Legacy," 
arranged as a Rondo for the National Melodies, published 
a few years ago by Messrs. Chappell and Co., which, in 
popularity, yielded to only one, " Ye Gentlemen of Eng- 
land," out of the twenty-four that the work comprised. 
The great success of that air induced him to print many 
other works, all of which shew his knowledge of the 
piano-forte, and his musical experience. But in the pre- 
sent day we are sorry to find that ease is a better recom- 
mendation of new compositions than science ; and, as 
" Those who would please to live, must live to please," 
most composers now are endeavouring to simplify their 
writings, in order to procure a sale for them. Mr. Raw- 
lings, in the above publications, is actuated by this policy ; 
he has printed four detached divertimentos, or pieces of 
two and three movements each, which may be placed 
before any class of performers that like, or require, every 
facilhy'to be afforded them. These petites pifces, however, 
divested as they are of every thing in the shape of diffi- 
culty, shew a great deal of taste, though we cannot say 
that they equally abound in fancy, and they may agree- 
ably fill up a few of the spare minutes devoted to 
them by those who have the power of executing musit 
of a superior order. At all events we can safely re- 
commend them to young players, and in schools they will 
be very useful. 

The aria in No. 3, should be acknowledged as Pleyel's 
German Hymn, a little varied. It is so obvious, that, 
possibly, the author of the divertimento might think it un- 
to notice it. 
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MEMOIR OF MOZART. 

[Concluded from page 32.] 



Mozart, being now settled, and happy with the object 
of his choice, gave up himself to his profession. In 17S7, 
he produced /,e Sozte di Figaro, and Dan Giovanni ; 
and between that time and the year of his death, which 
ivas 1791, his Cost Fan Tutlc, and La Clemmza di Tito. 
His German operas, Die Zauherftute, Die Eulf ukrung aus 
firm Scrail, and Der Schauspiet- Director, appeared about 
the Mime time. These are the whole of his operatic 
pieces ; but be has left seventeen symphonies, and in- 
strumental compositions of all kinds. As a pianist, 
too, he had the reputation of being the first player in 
Europe. His rapidity was wonderful; and the execution 
of his left hand was said to be at once surprising and ad- 
mirable. 

Such was Mozart as a musician : as a man he was not 
seen to so much advantage. He was not so remarkable 
for personal beauty as his parents ; indeed, be never 
attained his natural growth, for his health, during the 
whole of his short life, was weakly. His complexion was 
pale, his body thin, and there was nothing remarkable in 
his face, but the continual variety of expression it threw 
out, as indications of the pain or pleasure of the moment. 
He was ever in motion, either with his hands or feet. 
A game at billiards was his favourite relaxation : he would 



I he arrived late in the evening in that city ; and scarcely had 
he entered an inn, than he began to inquire whether there 
was an opera that night at the theatre : " Yes," he was 
informed, " the Entfukmng aus dem SeraiL" "That is de- 
lightful," replied Mozart ; and he set out, weary as be was, 
alter a long journey, for the theatre, where he placed 
himself in a corner of the pit, so as to hear without being 
seen. Sometimes, however, he was so delighted with the 
execution of his favourite passages, and now and then so 
displeased with the time and manner in which the orchestra 
executed others, and with the frivolous embellishments of 
the singers, that, in rising to express either bis applause or 
disapprobation, he at last got up to the very bar that 
enclosed the orchestra from the pit. The director of the 
theatre had made some important alterations in one of the 
airs; and coming to it, Mozart, on discovering the mutila- 
tion, could no longer restraiu his chagrin, and began aloud 
to direct the band in the way in which it should be per- 
formed. The eyes of the audience were immediately turned 
I upon the stranger in the great coat who made all this noise. 
I He was soon recognised, and the orchestra and singers 
were informed who he was. The whole of the performer* 
were much alarmed at the intelligence ; but one especially, 
a very excellent female singer, refused to go through her 



even play by himself. In all worldly affairs be was, to! part. ' The director was at last obliged to inform Mozart of 
the moment of his death, a child. The moment, and the the dismay which he had thrown his musical corps into, 
enjoyment of it, were all he thought of: he seemed inca- and to beg of him, as be bad been the author of the disorder, 
pable of a more serious reflection. But directly he sat to be the cure of it. He cheerfully accompanied him be- 
down to bis piano-forte, be was another being : his soul hind the scenes ; and finally succeeded, by the handsome 



pmno-iorte, ne was Knottier being 
soared on the wings of imagination, and entered a world 
only to be reached by tbe ' .Sbakspeares and Mozarts of 
poetry and music 

He has been accused by his contemporaries, of a disre- 
gard of all music but his own, and of all musicians but 
himself: this was, however, but the accusatiou of men of 
a low-minded vanity ; for he was accustomed to express, 
involuntarily, his approbation of whatever was worthy of 
so high an approval ; and the simplest air shared as much 
of his notice us the most complex composition. His favour- 
ites among composers were Porpora, Durante, Alessandro 
Scarlatti, and Leo ; but Handel ne placed before them : he 
used to say of him, that he knew best of all what was 
capable oi producing a great effect ; and that, when he 
chose, he could strike like the thunderbolt. For Haydn 
he expressed the sincerest admiration, which was re- 
turned by that great composer, who, as early as 1785, 
expressed his opinion of Mozart to his father, in these en- 
thusiastic terms : " I declare to you, on my honour, and 
before God, that 1 regard your son as the greatest composer 
I ever heard of." 

The genius of Mozart, and particularly the nicety of his 
ear in detecting bad from good players, created an awe of 
his presence amounting to fear. On his first visit to Berlin, 



e scenes ; 

compliments be paid to tbe principal performers, in pre- 
vailing upon them to resume their labours. 

Mozart was always above indulging in that affected, 
or at the best unseasonable, modesty, which will not 
suffer some performers to play till they have tired out 
the entreating parties. Indeed, tbe dilettanti nobles 
of Vienna would sometimes reproach him for playing 
with tbe same pleasure before any persons, no matter 
whether high or low, who delighted in bearing him. In 
his general temper be was the gentlest of beings, but 
the least interruption of music offended him violently, 
lu. a company of true lovers of the art, be would 
play from twilight to midnight, and even longer ; but 
their regard for his valuable health would sometimes 
induce them to force him from the piano, where otherwise 
he would have sat modulating and playing extempore till 
the sun rose. 

The time which he chiefly devoted to 
from six till ten in the morning, the best and 
hours for study. After this he trifled through the rest of 
the day, in his usual enjoyment of thoughtless indolence. 
Sometimes, however, he would work more industriously ; 
and no force, then, could draw him from his task; for 
the piano- he still continued to corn- 
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pose, as long as be could retain a pen in his hand, even 
when surrounded by friends, and amidst the distractions of 
their conversation, and the continual efforts they made to 
prevent him from over-tasking bis mind and body. At 
other times, he would give up himself so entirely to 
inaction that he would not complete a piece till the hour 
of its performance. He once put off the composition of 
some music for a court-concert so late, that he had not time 
to write out the part which he was himself to perform. 
The Emperor Joseph, who was prying very inquisitively 
through the orchestra, cast his eyes at last on the sheet 
from which Mozart appeared to be playing, and was 
surprised, even to smiling, at seeing nothing out noteless 
lines before him. " Where is your part, Mozart V asked 
the Emperor. " Here," replied the musician, striking his 
hand on his forehead. 

The celebrated overture to Don Giovanni was produced 
under nearly similar circumstances ; for, though esteemed 
the best of that class of productions, it was composed but 
the night before the first performance of that finest of 
operas, after having attended, during the day, the fatiguing 
general rehearsal. About eleven he had retired to his 
study, having first desired his wife to make him some 
punch, and to stay with him, to keep him from sleeping 
she obeyed ; and, sitting down, began relating the fairy 
tales which she had learned in her youth, with many other 
odd and more humorous stories, which diverted him so 
much, that he laughed till the tears were in his eyes. The 
punch, however, operated as effectually as if it had been 
* 4 the drowsy Mamlragora," or any other opiate of the 
East, and he could only go on with his task while she 
continued to talk, and tefl him those quaint tales, dropping 
asleep the moment she ceased speaking. He was at last 
so fatigued, that his kind wife persuaded him to take an 
hour's sleep, promising punctually to awake him at the 
end of that time. He slept, however, so soundly, that 
she would not disturb him for two hours, in order that be 
might awake refreshed. At five she aroused him: the 
copyists were appointed to come at seven : they came, and 
the overture was done. They had scarcely time, however, 
to write out the necessary number of copies for the perfor- 
mers, who were obliged to play it without rehearsing it. 
There are connoisseurs who pretend to so nice a discrimi- 
nation, that they point out the parts in this sublime piece 
where Mozart fell asleep, and where he suddenly awoke 
again. 

Don Giovanni, pre-eminent as it is over all other operas, 
met with but indifferent success from the public of Vienna, 
a circumstance which does not say much for the musical 
taste of that city. Shortly after its first performance, 
it was the theme of conversation in a party at which 
the greater part of the cognoscenti of the capital, and 
amongst the musicians, Haydn, were present. Mozart, 
however, was not of the company. It was agreed gene- 
rally, that it was an exceedingly clever production, shewing 
some brilliancy of imagination, and a considerable share of 
genius ; but it'was full of faults, and every one present was 
pleased to point out what they individually conceived to be 
a prominent error. Haydn alone had no fault to find with 
it ; but his opinion was at last demanded. " I am not," 
said that candid and modest composer, " a proper judge 
of these disputes in matters of taste : all that I know is, 
that this much-blamed Mozart is the greatest composer 
in the world." This honest opinion startled these musical 
pretenders; and the subject was instantly changed, for 
their own sakes. 

As highly as Haydn thought of Mozart, so highly 
thought Mozart of Haydn. To shew the sense he enter- 



tained of the old composer's genius, he dedicated to him a 
set of quartetts, which have the reputation of being equal 
to the highest productions of that class of compositions. 
There were not wanting, however, those mean flatterers of 
Mozart, who endeavoured to make him think lightly of 
Haydn ; and one man especially, a professor, felt a 
malicious satisfaction in detecting the small inaccuracies 
which crept into the works of that fine composer. He 
would frequently bring to Mozart some piece by his great 
rival, which he had been at the pains to put into score, 
the better to discover and betray some trifling inadver- 
tencies of style. Mozart, however, always strove to turn 
a deaf ear U> his informant ; but, finding that he would 
not be silenced, and unable any longer to restrain his con- 
tempt for such invidious criticism, he said to him sharply, " 
Sir, if you and I were melted down together, we should not 
furnish materials for one Haydn !" We need not add, that 
after such a reproof, he heard no more of the faults of his 
brother musician. This liberality in allowing his contem- 
poraries their fair meed of praise, was returned to him 
by them ; for, when a painter, who was anxious to flatter 
Cimarosa, endeavoured to compliment him by asserting 
to his face that he was Mozart's superior, that eminent 
master replied to him, indignantly, M I, sir ! — what would 
yon think of a man who should assure you that you are 
superior to Raphael?" 

Mozart judged his own works with an impartiality 
honourable to his good sense, and frequently indeed with 
a severity that few but himself would have indulged in. 
Joseph II. was fond of Mozart, and shewed thU, by 
making him his maitre de chapelle. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for Mozart's quiet enjoyment of his office, that 
prince aimed at being thought a first-rate dilettante. 
He had travelled in Italy, and acquired a partiality for 
the music of that couniry, which the Italians, who had 
followed him to his own court, did not fail to encourage. 
These were in the habit of speaking of Mozart's music 
with more of jealous dislike than fair appreciation ; and, 
ruling the ear of the Emperor, he formed his opinions 
upon their's. After being present at the rehearsal of 
Die Entfuhrvna aut dem Strati, an op;ra which be had 
commanded Mozart to write, he said to him, " My dear 
Mozart, that is too fine for my ear ; there are too many 
notes in this music." " I ask your Majesty's pardon, 
replied Mozart, with a dry tartness of manner, " there are 
just as many notes as there should be." Joseph looked 
rather embarrassed by this opposition to his princely 
opinion, but said nothing ; and when the opera was per- 
formed, gave h the highest praise. The composer, bow- 
ever, in a short time, began to suspect that be was not 
himself altogether satisfied with the piece, and made 
many alterations and retrenchments throughout it. He 
confessed, whilst playing an air belonging to it which had 
been mosl applauded, that it was very well for the parlour, 
but too verbose for the theatre ; and that, at the time he 
composed this opera, he took so much delight in it, that 
he thought nothing too long or too elaborate, and from 
this feeling, bad been consequently led into many errors. • 

Such was his liberality of opinion : his liberality of 
purse was still more amiable and unrestrained. He had 
nothing of selfishness about him ; and as little of that 
other selfishness, which is called discretion, the parent of 
one virtue and five or six vices. He gave what he had to 
give without discrimination ; and he refused the gifts of 
others in the same way. In one of his visits to Berlin, 
Frederick William proffered him three thousand crowns a 
year, if he would remain in that city, to conduct his 
orchestra. Mozart made him no more than this brief 
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reply, " Shall I leave my good Emperor } " Yet at that 
time the " rood Emperor" nad done little or nothing for 
him. He defended himself against the remonstrance of 
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his friends, who blamed hi 
Prussia's offer, by saying, that he was fond of Vienna, that 
the Emperor treated him kindly, and that he eared little 
about money. 

Shortly after this, however, owing to some vexatious 
intrigues carrying on in the court against him, he requested 
his dismissal ; but the Emperor, who loved the music and 
the musician, wonld not allow him to leave him. Mozart 
was not man of the world enough to profit by the occa- 
sion and demand a fixed salary. The Emperor, how- 
ever, thought at this time for him ; but, unluckily for 
Mozart, consulting a man who was no friend to him, he 
gave, as the retaining fee of this eminent master, the 
paltry sum of eight hundred florins, or about one hundred 
pounds ; and this poor salary was never increased. Mozart 
accepted it as private composer to the Emperor, but never 
produced any thing for it. He was once required, in con- 
formity with some government regulation, to deliver in the 
amount of his salary : he wrote in his note of reply, this 
just return, and jusier reflection : " Too much for what I 
hove done ; too little for what I could have done." 

The music-seller*, knowing his disinterestedness and 
disregard of money, took every advantage of him. He 
never received any recompense for his piano-forte com- 
positions ; he gave them away to his friends, who were 
all anxious to possess some work of his, for their private 
use. and suited to their several powers of playing. This 
accounts, indeed, for many of his compositions for that in 
Htrument. which appear to be unworthy of his great genius 
From these persons, Artaria, a music-seller of Vienna. by 
unfair means, procured copies of those fugitive produc- 
tions, publishing them without the author's permission, and 
without a thought of remunerating him. 

The manager of a theatre, who was ruined and in de- 
spair, from bad success, applied to Mozart to assist him, 
telling him, as an inducement, that he was the only man 
iu the world who could save him. Mozart inquired how he 
could serve him ; he wished him to compose a new opera 
for his stage. Touched by the impretario's entreaties, he 
engaged to produce an opera for him. The manager 
requested to know upon what terms. Mozart answered, " It 
appears that you have nothing to give me; but I will 
serve you nevertheless : if it succeeds, you shall reward 
me with what you please for it, upon condition that the 
shall not be your property." The grateful manager 
' ese easy terms ; the musk was immediately 
n a short time finished. It succeeded ; the 
! was always filled ; the opera became the talk of all 
Germany, and was performed in several of its theatres, to 
all of whom it was lent by Mozart on certain pecuniary 
conditions. The manager was thus saved from ruin, 
and Mozart rewarded, by seeing the success of the unfor- 
tunate, and by feeling it in the grateful returns he made 
him for his generous kindness. 

But on many occasions he met only with ingratitude 
i he bad assisted; yet this did not diminish his 
sion for the unhappy. His house and table were 
free to all his brother-artists, when distressed or neglected, 
or passing through the city in search of Fortune. He 
would besides introduce them to musical circles; and 
write for them such concertos as would display their 
pecidiar talents to the best advantage, not keeping even 
a copy of them for his own nse. These they often sold to 
considerable advantage, and thus robbed him, as a reward 
for bis kindness. 



Though careless of himself, be was considerate for all 
about him. A poor old tuner came to put some strings to his 
travelling piano-forte. " Well, mv good old fellow," said 
Mo/art, " what do I owe you ?" The poor man, worship- 
ping him as a sort of musical deity, answered, stammering 
and confounded with awe, " Imperial Majesty !— Mr. the 
Maitre d* Chapelle of his Imperial Majesty!— I cannot — 
It is true that I have waited, on you several times — you 
shall give me a crown 1" And then he bowed almost to 
his own shoes. " A crown !" shouted Mozart, " a worthy 
fellow, like you, ought not to be put out of bis way for 
a crown !" And he gave him some ducats. The honest 
man, as he withdrew, continued to repeat with the most 
reverent bows, " Ah ! Imj>crial Majesty !" 

Kindness and charity were so inborn with Mozart, 
that it was as much a habit in him to feel for others, 
even to the most tender attentions, as it is a feeling in 
less excellent natures to neglect all but themselves. 
Mozart very easily acquired new habits, but did not so 
readily forget them. The health of his wife was even 
more delicate than his own ; and, throughout a long illness 
which she suffered, he always intercepted his visitors with 
his finger on his lips, as an intimation that they should 
be silent. His wife recovered, but it was long before he 
left off approaching his friends in the usual way, and 
long continued to speak in a very suppressed tone of voice. 
During her sickness he sometimes rode out in the morning, 
but before he left her. it was his practice to lav a paper 
on her pillow, written in the form of a physician's 
prescription, and containing some tender message and 
advice. 

Constance Weber was made to be the companion of 
Mozart, for she was bis adviser, his guide, and his conso- 
lation. By her he had two children, whom he loved to 
doting. Vet his income was so confined, and his love 
of pleasure so great, that he left them no legacy but his 
great name, which the good people of Vienna did nost 
forget, for soon after his death, they took the children 
under their care, and provided for their present and future 
condition. 

During the latter part of Mozart's life, bis health, which 
had from his childhood been frail and delicate, declined 
rapidly. He was, as all imaginative persons arc apt to be, 
continually tortured by the dread ot coming evils, and 
especially with (be idea that he had not long to live. 
These fears drove him to exert himself beyond bis bodily 
powers, and thus to hasten on the calamity which be mots 
dreaded— his death. He would, in these intenseapplications 
to his art, forget every thing that did not relate to it, 
and even lose his fears. In these studious excesses, how- 
ever, his strength would sometimes fail him so suddenly, 
that he fainted, and was obliged to be carried to his bed. It 
could not but be perceived that he was destroying himself 
by this severe application ; and bis wife and friends did 
all they could to divert him from his studies. Out of his 
child-like complaisance, be would walk with them, and 
visit wherever they chose to take him ; but his mind was 
always absent, and melancholy, and full of dread. The 
one idea of his dissolution haunted him like a spectre : it 
may be said of him « that the coming event cast its shadow 
before." This insane fear of death as often drove him to 
an extravagant enjoyment of life, as to despair in it, and 
the present moment then became all that be thought or 
caredabout. This morbid result of extreme sensibility is 
often the disease of superior minds ; and perhaps, in 
arts which require tenderness of feeling, genius 
exist entirely without it. 

wife, to divert him from the renewed application 
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which always succeeded one of these fits of careless 
enjoyment, would still invite those person's he was most 
fond of, to visit him. He was pleased to see them, but he 
would not lay down his pen. They talked, and endeavoured 
to engage in discourse ; but he shewed an entire absence of 
interest in their conversation, and, uttering a few trifling 
words of no meaning, went on with the great task which 
was to make his name immortal. 

In this mental and bodily condition, he produced the 
Zwberflite, that beautiful work of imagination, which is 
in musk what Shakspeare's Midsvmmer-nigkt't Dream is 
in poetry. He produced tdso, under this alternate excitation 
and despair, his CUmenza di Tito, The Remtitm, and some 
other pieces not so celebrated. It was whilst writing the 
Zaxberflute, that the fainting-fits which we have mentioned 
first seized him. This was his favourite production ; but 
the debilitated state in which he was at the time of its 
performance, did not allow him to attend the theatre after 
the first eight or nine nights: he would, however, place his 
watch before him, and seem to hear and follow the orchestra 
in his mind. " Now the first act is over ;" " Now they 
are singing such an air," he would continually repeat ; 
and then the old melancholy idea, that he must soou cease 
to hear them for ever, would start again to his mind, and 
dissolve him in tears. This dreadful state was greatly aug- 
mented by a very singular and mysterious circumstance. 
He was sitting alone, and lost in one of those melancholy 
reveries, when he beard a carriage stop before his house ; j 
and, a moment after, a stranger was announced, who wished 
to speak with him on business. He was immediately i 
ushered in, and seemed a person of some consideration, from 1 
his dress and manners. " 1 have been commissioned," said 
the stranger," by a man of rank, to visit you." " Who is 
that person ?" asked Mozart. " He will not be known," 
returned the visitor. " What then is his wish with me ?" 
inquired the composer. " He has lately lost a friend 
w hom he tenderly loved, and whose memory is the dearest 
thing which that friend has left him. It is his wish yearly 
to commemoratethis mournful loss by a solemn religious ser- 
vice, for which you are to compose a Requiem." Mozart was 
interested by this brief explanation, and awed by the gra- 
vity with which it was uttered, and the dark mystery 
in which the request was involved. He promised to 
undertake the work. The stranger enjoined him to call 
forth all his genius, as it was destined for a connoisseur. 
This was a fresh inducement with Mozart. He required a 
month to produce it in. The visitor gave him it, and pro- 
mised to return at the end of that time. He demanded 
of the composer what price he set on his work. " A hun- 
dred ducats," answered Mozart. He counted them out, 
and throwing them on the table, disappeared suddenly, — 



and in a moment the carriage rolled off with the mys- 
terious stranger ; leaving Mozart lost in amazement. He 
recovered himself, and calling instantly for pen, ink, as a 
music paper, sat down, and began to write. For several 
days and nights he applied to this piece with a power almost 
miraculous, and an ardour whicb seemed rather to in- 
crease than diminish with the weight of the task. But his 
constitution, debilitated as it was by too much previous 
excitement, could not support the efforts of his mind. 
Once, in the course of his labour he fell senseless, aud was 
forced to pause. His attentive wife sought to cheer him ; 
but he said to her, rather abruptly, " It is certain that I 
am writing this Reaviem for myself ; it will serve for my 
own funeral service. No argument could remove this 
fixed impression from his mind. He went on nevertheless ; 
but felt bis strength daily diminish, and the Requiem ad- 
vance but slowly, notwithstanding his devotion to it. The 
month expired, and the stranger returned, true to the day . 
" I have found it impossible," said. Mozart, " to keep my 
promise." "Give yourself no uneasiness," rejoined the 
other ; " what longer time do you require ?" " A second 
month : the piece has interested me, and I have enlarged 
it beyond my first intention." " It will, then, be but just if 
I also enlarge the premium : here are fifty ducats in addi- 
tion," said the stranger, placing them before him. " Who 
then are you ?" inquired Mozart, struck with surprise at 
his generosity. " That 1 must not inform you, nor is it 
to the purpose ; in a month I shall return." He left 
him as hastily as before. Mozart called one of his ser- 
vants, and bade him follow, and find out who this myste- 
rious man was : the servant, however, failed, and returned 



without any intelligence < 

Mozart, now felt a sudden persuasion that his visitor 
was no earthly being, and that he came commissioned to 
prepare him for his approaching fate. This delusion made 
him apply with still more devotion to his Requiem, which 
he said, while finishing it, would be a monument to him- 
self, erected by his own hand. He was continually, in its 
progress towards completion, seized with fainting fits ; 
but he persisted, and the work was finished before the 
month had expired. On the day named, the unknown 
returned — but Mozart was no more ! 

His life was as brilliant as it was brief, thirty-six years 
being all of the natural term of man's existence which it 
was allowed him to enjoy ; but in this scanty space of 
lime, at an age when moat men but begin to labour for 
reputation, he had earned a name which will never be for- 
i, so loug as muMC continues to gratify earthly beings, 
Mo lighten the burthen which mortality is destined to 



ANECDOTES OF MUSICIANS. 



Abbl, the German Computer.— This singular character, trim 
wa* the professional partner of Bach, wan so attached to the Viol 
di Gamba, on which lie excelled every cotcmporary performer, a* to 
prefer its grating tones, to the Bound of all other instrument!. 
The following anecdote was told of him by Dr. W'aleot. At a 
dinner at which the Doctor was present, (riven by Lord Sandwich 
at the Admiralty, the various merit* of different musical instruments 
forming the subject of conversation, his Lordship proposed, that 
each gentleman should name which was his favourite. Abd, after 
hearing with restrained emotions, one name the harp, another the 
piano-forte, another the organ, another the clarionet, and so on, 
out no one mention hi* favourite Viol di Gamba, suddenly rose 



SifiNon Castruci i came over from Italy with Lord Burlington, 
in 1715. He was a famous performer on the violin, but a 
man of such eccentric habits, that he was irencrally regarded as 
little less than mad. This is the person immortalized by Hogarth, 
in his celebrated picture of the Emraobo Musician.* Previous 
to making his drawing, the painter was wicked enough to have the 
poor Italian's house beset by all the noisy street performer* he 
could collect together, whose clamorous and discordant instru- 
ments brought the distracted Castrucci to his window, in all the 
agonies of auricular torture, and then it was that the artist made hi) 



expressive sketch. It is related of an Italian painter that he had 
a poor fellow crucified, in order to catch ideas tor a grand subject 
and left the room, vociferating " O dere be de brute in de world ; of the crucifixion : tha present attempt should certainly rank next 
derc be those who no lore de kin; of all de instrument." U to this in ingenious malice. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ESTABLISHMENT AND PROGRESS OF 



THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 



Under the article Academy, iu our Encyclopaedia of 
Music, we have given a general view of the rise and fall 
of the Royal Musical Academy of London. A more de- 
tailed account of the establishment of the Italian Opera in 
England, an establishment that forms so distinguished a 
feature in the musical annals of our own time, and occupies 
so great a proportion of the public attention, may not 
prove uninteresting. 

The opera was an entertainment, the want of which was 
felt by the upper classes in this country. There had 
been many favourite vocal performers from the reign 
of Elizabeth to that of Anne ; but their highest praise 
seems to have been the gift of a fine voice, for as to 
grace and elegance, or what is called a manner of singing, 
their panegyrists are silent. In Italy, we bear of school* 
of singers in which different styles were cultivated. In 
England, there was nothing of this kind. Those who had 
a natural taste for music, were content with the piain har- 
mony of church compositions, or with such musical perfor- 
mances as the theatres afforded, which consisted for the 
most part of occasional songs set by English masters, 
whose highest object and general tendency were to promote 
mirth, to alleviate the toils of labour, and superinduce a 
temporary oblivion of care. 

The ancient Romans received the fine arts from Greece, 
and modern Italy has, in her turn, become the inexhaus- 
tible reservoir whence the rest of Europe has been supplied 
with painting, sculpture, and music. This latter i i native 
of the country ; and, as a production that enriches a large 
portion of the people, it is no more disgraceful for a mer- 
cantile nation to import, than any other article that is 
not the natural growth of its own soil. 

The English, therefore, have not only manifested a libe- 
ral spirit, but also good taste, as well as good sense, in 
establishing the Italian opera as a colony on our island, 
and renovating and supplying it, from time to time, with 
the best talent of the mother country. It is universally 
allowed that the Italian language is more sonorous, more 
harmonious, and of more easy utterance, than any other 
modern tongue ; and for this reason the vocal music of 
Italy has been more successfully cultivated than any other 
in Europe. Now this music can only be heard in perfec- 
tion when sung in its own language, and by its native 
artists, who give both the language and music their true 



It appears that as early as 1703, Italian intermezzi, or 
mixed entertainments of singing and dancing, were in- 
troduced into London ; but it was not till 1 705, that the 
first opera upon the Italian model, though not in the 
Italian language, was attempted on our stage in England. 
This was Arsinoc, Queen of Cyprus, translated from the 
Italian opera of the same name, written by Stanzani, of 
Bologna, for that theatre, in it;??. It was set to music by 
Thomas Clayton, who, having been in Italy, had not only 
persuaded himself, but had the address to persuade others, 
that nature had fitted bim for the important task of reform- 
ing our taste in music. But it appears that both the trans- 
lation and the music were contemptible ; yet, such was the 
attraction afforded by the novelty of the attempt, that that, 
which was neither a Drama by its poetry, nor an Opera 
by hs music, had a run of twenty- four representations ! 



In 1707 a singular plan was resorted to. Urbani, a 
soprutto, and a female singer called the Baroness, had 
arrived in England : these, with Margarita de l'Epine*, per- 
formed their parts in Italian, while the rest was, as before, in 
English. This confusion cf tongues, upon which Mr. 
exercised his pleasantry in the Spectator was t 
with great good-nature by the public ; but, for the credit of 
our country, it is satisfactory to know, that such absurdities 
were practised elsewhere. An author of credit informs us, 
that at Hamburgh, in the early operas after the Italian 
manner, " the recitative was in the German, and the airs 
in the Italian, language." 

At the close of 1708, a new opera was brought out, called 
Pyrrhus and Demetrius, the performance of which forms 
an era in the annals of our operatic history, as it was the 
first in which the celebrated Nicolini appeared. This great 
singer, and still greater actor, was a Neapolitan. The eulo- 
gium passed upon him by Sir Richard Steele, in the Taller, 
we quote the more willingly, as it may serve as a lesson to 
all other actors. " I was fully satisfied," says be, " with the 
sight of an actor, who, by the grace and propriety of his ac- 
tion and gesture, does honour to the human figure. Every 
one will imagine I mean Signor Nicolini, who sets off* the 
character he bears in an opera by his action, as the words 
of it by his voice. Every limb and every finger contributes to 
the part he acts, insomuch that a deaf man may go along 
with him in the sense of it. There is scarce a beautiful 
posture in an old statue, which he does not plant himself in, 
as the different circumstances of the story give occasion for 
it. He performs the most ordinary action in a manner 
suitable to tbe greatness of his character, and shews the 
prince, even in the giving of a letter, or despatching a 
messenger. " Our best actors," continues he, " are somewhat 
at a loss to support themselves with proper gestures, as 
they move from any considerable distance to the front of 
the stage ; but I have seen the person, of whom I am now 
speaking, enter alone at the remotest part of it, and advance 
with such greatness of air and mien as seemed to fill the 
stage, and at the same time commanded the attention of 
the audience with the majesty of his appearance." 

The opera prices were raised on the arrival of this per- 
former, the first truly great singer that had ever been heard 
in our theatre, to fifteen shillings for the boxes on the 
stage, half a guinea the pit and other boxes, and the prin- 
cipal gallery five shillings. 

1710, was the first year that witnessed the performance 
of an opera wholly in Italian, and by Italian singers. This 
opera was called Almahide which had u run of fourteen 
nights ; it was now fixed that the performances should 
take place twice a week ; a custom which still remains. 

An event, important in its consequences to the opera, and 
to the musical taste of this country in general, happened 
about the end of this year. It was the arrival of Handel, 
wbo came to England on a visit of curiosity, without any 
design of continuing here. At this period, Aaron Hill bad 
the direction of the theatre in the Haymarket, and heariug 
of the arrival of a master, whose fame had lone pre- 
ceded him, he engaged him to compose an opera. It was 

• ThU linger had com* ovfr with Qrrbrr, a German conpoter, in the 
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entitled Rinaldo, and was produced in the short period I 
of a single fortnight. He afterwards composed two other 
operas, Tcseo, and Amadigi, or Amadis of Uaul. 

In the latter opera appeared the celebrated Mrs. 
Anastasia Robinson, afterwards Countess of Peterborough. 
She was the daughter of a portrait-painter, who had vi- 
sited Italy, and acquired a proficiency both in the Italian 
language and in music. He imparted this knowledge to his 
daughter, and she was then placed under the tuition of Dr. 
Croft. After performing at different concerts, she accepted 
an engagement nt the opera ; and, till the year 1724, con- 
tinned to perform principal characters with increasing favour 
and applause. She quitted the stage in consequence of her 
marriage with the gallant Earl of Peterborough, the friend 
of Pope and Swift. She had long received the Earl's 
addresses, on the presumption that his intentions were 
hononrable ; and, though strongly prepossessed in his favour, 
treated a declaration of a contrary nature with all the con- 
tempt it merited. At length proposals of marriage were 
ramie, but under a request that it should be kept a secret, 
for reasons that then existed. They never livea under the 
same roof, till the Earl, being seized with a violent fit of 
sickness, solicited her to attend him at his seat near South- 
ampton ; this she refused with firmness, but upon condition 
that, though still denied to take his name, she might be per- 
mitted to wear her wedding-ring. To these conditions she 
inflexibly adhered, and at length he consented to them. 

His haughty spirit still would not allow him to make a 
declaration that was due to her virtues, and to the amiable- 
ness of her character. At last the bad state of bis health 
obliged him to seek another climate, and she absolutely 
refused to go with him, unless he avowed his union with 
her. He then appointed a day for all his nearest rela- 
tions to meet him. When they were assembled, he ad- 
dressed them in a most eloquent oration, enumerating all 
the virtues of Mrs. Anastasia Robinson. He acknow- 
ledged the rectitude of her conduct during his long ac- 
quaintance with her ; stated the sincerity of his attach- 
ment, and declared he was determined to do her that jus- 
tice which he ought to have doue long before, by presenting 
her to all as his wife. He spoke this harangue with so 
much energy and feeling, that Lady Peterborough, who 
had not been apprized of his intentions, fainted in the 
midst of the company. 

After his Lordship's death, she retired to Mount Bevis, 
where she was visited by manv of the nobility, particu- 
larly by Lady Oxford and the Duchess of Portland, by 
whom she was held in the highest esteem. 

In the beginning of the year 1720, a plan was formed for 
the regular establishment of an Italian opera, and a fund of 
fifty thousand pounds raised by subscription for this pur- 
pose, among the first personages of the kingdom, to which 
his majesty George the First contributed one thousand 
pounds, and allowed it to assume the title of Royal Aca- 
demy of Music. It consisted of a governor, deputy-go- 
vernor, and twenty directors. The Duke of Newcastle 
filled the station of first governor. 

To render this undertaking as complete as possible, it 
was determined by the directors, uot only to engage a 
lyric poet in their service, but likewise the Best vocal per- 
formers that could be found in the several parts of Europe, 
and the three most eminent composers then living ; viz., 
Bouo.Krini, Attilio Ariosto, and Handel, the latter of whom 
was commissioned to engage the singers. He accordingly 
was successful enough to add the celebrated Senesino to 
the list of Italian performers already in England. 

The first opera performed under the direction of this 
establishment was Numitor, composed by Porta, which, after 



five representations, was superseded by Radamislu, the 
music by Handel, which possesses great beauties, and had 
considerable success. Bononcini was also very successful 
in his first opera, called Aitarto, which had a run of 
thirty nights. 

But at the termination of the season it appeared, that 
the united efforts of these composers, and of the most com- 
plete band of singers that bad ever yet been collected iu this 
country, had not indemnified the directors for the expense 
of the undertaking; for, shortly after the theatre closed, 
an advertisement appeared, wherein it was stated, that " it 
appears to the said Court of Directors, on examining the 
accounts, that when the calls already made are fully satis- 
fied, there will still remain such a deficiency as to render it 
absolutely necessary to make another call to clear the year s 
expenses. The said Court of Directors have therefore 
ordered another call of four per cent., (which is the sixth 
call) to be made on the several subscribers." From this 
statement it may be fairly inferred that above fifteen thou- 
sand pounds had been sunk in little more than a year 
from the establishment of the Academy ; by which it would 
appear that the Italian opera has, from its very commence- 
ment, been a ruinous speculation to the managers 

In 1723, the company at the opera was reinforced by 
the .arrival of the famed Signora Cazzoni, who made her 
debit in Handel's opera of Ottone, and in the slow air, 
Falsa imagine, fixed her reputation as a singer of great ex- 
pression and pathos. 

In 1726, was brought out the opera of Aletsandro, by 
Handel, in the dramatis person* of which we find the name 
of the Signora Faustina, whose arrival forms an era in the 
annals of musical contests. Deep, indeed, and indelible, 
was the umbrage given to her rival Cuzxoni, by the en- 
gagement made with her by the com mil tee of manage- 
ment. As Alessandro was the first opera in which these 
rival sirens sung together, this seems the proper place 
wherein to say a word of these celebrated ladies. 

ICuzzoni was a native of Parma, and was endowed by 
nature with a voice equally clear, sweet and flexible. She 
executed the most rapid divisions with such facility as to 
conceal every appearance of difficulty. "The art of con- 
ducting, sustaining, increasing, and diminishing her tones, 
acquired her the title of a com pic to mistress of her art. 
Though the notes she added in a cantabile air were few, 
yet she never lost a favourable opportunity of enriching the 
cantilena with all the refinements and embellishments of 
the tune. Her shake was perfect She had a creative 
Taney, and the power of occasionally accelerating and re- 
tarding the measure in the most artificial and able manner, 
by what the Italians call tempo rubato, (stolen time.) 
Her high notes were unrivalled inclearncss and sweetness ; 
and her intonations were so just and firm, that it seemed 
not to be in her power to sing out of tune." 

But it appears that the general admiration of this lady's 
talents received no addition from her personal charms. 
Horace Walpole, who remembered her in the character of 
Rosalinda, says, that she was short and squat, with a 
doughy cross face, but fine complexion ; that she was but 
a poor actress, dressed ill, and was extremely siHyand fan- 
tastical. She appeared on the stage in a brown silk gown, 
trimmed with silver, and scandalised all tlie old ladies by 
her vulgarity and want of decorum : yet the young adopted 
this very dress as a fashion, and such was the rage that it 
seemed to become a national uniform for youth and beauty. 

She remained in England in undiminished favour till 
1729, when she returned to Italy. In 173-1 she again visited 
England, as also a third lime in 1749; but at this time her 
voice, (like that of another celebrated singer, who came to 
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remind her former admirers that her voice bad no longer 
its former charms,) was reduced to a mere thread, and all 
her enchantments as a singer were dissolved by that most 
powerful of agents, — Time. Many are the stories related 
of her extravagance and caprice ; and painful it is to record 
that this idol of the public favour, not only survived her 
talents of pleasing, but even those of procuring a subsist- 
ence. We have it from good authority , that about the 
yoar 1770, she wax obtaining a livelihood by the making 
of buttons ; that she was afterwards imprisoned for debt, 
and at last ended her days in extreme indigence at Bologna. 

Faustina was a Venetian by birth, ana had sung abroad 
with such applause, that, though she did not revive the 
wonders of Orpheus, she is said to have actually drawn 
from their beds persons labouring under the tortures of the 
gout, to visit the theatres and hear the wouders of her 
voice ; in Florence, in particular, medals were struck in her 
honour. She may be said to have invented a new mode of 
g, by running divisions with a neatness and velocity 
astonished all who heard her. She bad the art of 
sustaining a note longer than any other singer, by taking 
her breath imperceptibly. Her shake was strong and rapid, 
and her intonation perfect. These perfections were en- 
hanced by a beautiful face, a figure small, but of perfect! 
symmetry, and a countenance and gesture on the stage, 
which indicated a perfect intelligence and possession of the 
various characters she represented. A better fate attended 
her than her rival. She married Hasse, the composer, 
and retiring to Venice, died at the age of ninety. Such 
were the two performers, who began to kindle those flames of 
discord among the frequenters and patrons of the Opera, 
which tended in a great measure to ruin the establishment. 
The enmity that subsisted between tbem was the more ab- 
surd, as it appears they were possessed of very different 
talents, so that the praise of the one was, in reality, no 
detraction from the merits of the other. The design of the 
directors in producing them both on the same stage, was to 
form a pleasing contrast between the powerful pathos of the 
one, and the rapid execution of the other. But no sooner 
had the town become sensible of the perfections which each 
possessed, than not content with enjoying their separate 
excellencies, they began to draw unreasonable comparisons, 
and were determined to try the question, to which of the 
two the greatest tribute of applause was due. Ladies of the 
first rank entered the lists ; a numerous party engaged to 
support Cuzznni, and another, not less formidable, enlisted 
themselves on the side of Faustina. The battle commenced, 
and one of the scenes of action is thus described in the 
London Journal of 1727 : " A great disturbance happened 
at the Opera, occasioned by the partisans of the two rival 
ladies, Cuizoni and Faustina. The contention at first was 
only carried on by hissing on one side, and clapping on the 
other ; but proceeded at length to the melodious use of cat- 
calls and other accompaniments, which manifested the steal 
of the illustrious assembly. The Princess Caroline was 
there, but neither her Royal Highness's presence, nor the 
laws of decorum, could restrain the glorious ardour of the 
combatants." With encouragement so awakening as this, 
the heads of the fair rivals were absolutely turned. Private 
slander and public abuse were weapons too harmless in 
their grasp ; more palpable warfare was resorted to, and, 
with reluctance it is recorded, — the two siguoras came 
into personal conflict, and were not separated till they had 
left sanguineous marks of their mutual enmity. The 
Countess of Pembroke headed the Cuizoni party, but like 
another Venus she came off not unwound ed in the fray. 
The following epigram was launched furiously at her 
head: 



Old poets line that brutes once danced 

when Orpheus deign'd to play ; 
Now, to Faustina's charming voice, 

Wise Pembroke's asses bray. 

The chief supporters of Cuzzoni are aimed at in the 
following missile weapon : 

Boast not how Orpheus charmed the rocks, 
And set a dancing stones and stocks, 

And tigers' rage appeased ; 
All tilts Cttixoni has surpassed. 
Inspiring Lawson with a taste, 

While eren Gage is pleased I* 

The great leaders of the Faustina faction, were the 
Ladies Burlington and Delawar ; Faustina, as we have 
said above, was a pretty woman, and of course the men 
were all on her side. But how to terminate a contest so 
fiercely maintained ? The Directors, fearful of its conse- 
quences, bit upon the following expedient. The time for 
a new contract with each of these singers was at hand, and 
they agreed among themselves to raise Faustina s salary to 
one guinea a year more than her rival The noble patrons 
of Cursoni had made her swear upon the holy gospel, 
never to take less than Faustina, and the directors con- 
tinuing £rm in their resolution not to give her quite so 
much, Cuizoni found herself insnared by her oath into the 
necessity of quitting the kingdom. 

Handel, as may easily be imagined, had been grievously 
annoyed by the disputes of these two lingers, and sus- 
pecting that the example of Senesino, the principal male 
singer, had encouraged this refractory spirit, he deter- 
mined to strike at the not of the eviL and proposed to the 
directors to discard Senesino : on their refusing to consent, 
Handel refused to compose for him any longer, or in- 
deed to have any further concern with him. This spirit 
of insubordination required firmness in the composer, and 
this firmness Handel seems to have possessed. Cuzzoni 
found out some objection to bis favourite air, FaUa 
imagine, in Otko, and at the rehearsal, refused to siug it, 
Handel, referring to her general stubbornness, very unce- 
remoniously took her round the waist, and swore to throw 
her out of the window, if she persisted to the contrary. 

Ptolemy and Admetut were the last operas Handel com- 
posed for the Royal Academy of Music. In the dedication 
of the former to the Earl of Albemarle, he implores this 
nobleman's protection for opens in general, as being on 
the decline. Among the many causes which occasioned 
this, were the fouds concerning Handel and Bononcini, 
the rivalry of the two prima donna* above-mentioned, the 
disputes of Handel and the committee respecting Senesino, 
and the caprice of the town, which was at this time capti- 
vated by the celebrated Beggar's Opera. But it would 
appear that if there ever was a time when this species of 
amusement merited support, it was the present, when not 
only the best composers in Europe, but also the three moat 
eminent singers of any period, were in England. 

It appears that in June, 1728, the whole original sub- 
scription of 50,000/., exclusive of the money produced by the 
sale of tickets, and of that which was taken at the doors, 
had been expended, and the governor and directors of the 
Royal Academy of Music wisely relinquished the idea of 
entering into new engagements for entertaining the public 
at their own expense. The consequence was, that at the 
close of the season, the whole of the singers dispersed, and 
sought engagements on the continent, 

[To be continued.] 
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HISTORY OF MUSIC IN GERMANY. 



There can be no doubt that climate has a strong) 
influence on tbe taste and capabilities of the people of 
different countries, for the fine arts ; and of these music 
is, perhaps, of all others, that which submits most to the 
power of such influence. In making Apollo the God 
of light and of the fine arts, the Greeks intended to 
express, by a striking allegory, the empire of the sun 
over human organization, ft is in warm climates that the 
organs of tbe voice exhibit, in general, the greatest decree 
of elasticity, sweetness and extent. It is in these climates 
that music is inspired by nature, and exercises the most 
powerful sway. It is in these climates that the birds pos- 
sess the most delightful and most varied tones and song. 
It is only in tbe spring and summer that the feathered 
warblers are heard. They are only found in certain lati- 
tudes ; no nightingale has ever yet been seen north of the 
Tweed. • 

From this principle it might be argued, that Germany is 
that part of Europe where music has made least progress'; 
but experience refutes this deduction. We must therefore 
conclude, that in this, and many other instances, tbe hu- 
man faculties are much more subject to moral, than to 
physical, causes — that man is tbe most pliant and the most 
docile of animals, —and that no natural influence possesses 
so much dominion over him, as instruction, custom, and the 
inclination for imitation, which forms part of his moral 
constitution. 

the reign of Charlemagne, there have existed, in 
y, a number of minstrels, who form a species of 
itinerant confraternity, that gain a livelihood by wandering 
from town to town, singing popular ballads, or playing on 
various musical instruments. 

From the same period, the music of the church has been 
cultivated in that country with great care; aud the refor- 
mation having permitted the chanting of the psalms in the 
native language, introduced into the protectant church a 
species of music more melodious and more agreeable, than 
the former recitative, which, instead of becoming more per- 
fect, degenerates most perceptibly in its execution in the 
catholic churches of Europe. 

Tf le spirit of musical controversy which developed itGctf 
in Italy, after tbe first discoveries of Gut d'Arezzo, made 
immediate progress in Germany, and gave birth to many 
learned works upon ancient and modern music. 

But our object in this place is not to give a regular and 
detailed history of music. We only propose to make known, 
in these historical articles, the particular taste of each 
people with respect to music, and the part borne by them 
in promoting the progress of the art. 

War, political interests, and religious dissensions have 
contributed to maintain at all times, a very intimate inter- 
course or correspondence between Germany and Italy. 
Hence their musical performances and productions pass id 
rapidly from one to the other. 

It was at Hamburgh, in 1678, that the first opera was per- 
formed in Germany. Its title was Orontes, the music was 
the production of Thai, master of the chapel. The operas 
there performed from that period, up to the commencement 
of the last century, were uniformly in the German language. 
Italian airs were, it is true, introduced, but the words were 
in the language of the country ; this arrangement gave great 
pleasure at a time when the superiority and the reputation 
of Italian music began to resound throughout Europe. 



That which contributed particularly to the eclat of tbe 
opera of Hamburgh, was the rare talent of the composers 
who laboured for that theatre, tbe most celebrated of whom 
were Keiser, Mathesan, Handel, Cousson and Telcmann. 
Keiser composed 107 operas. He died in 1739. We are 
not acquainted with any of his works, but we rely upon the 
judgment of tbe famous Haste. He told Dr. Burney that 
" Keiser was one of the greatest musicians the world had 
ever seen *." 

Matheton is more celebrated as a writer than as a com- 
poser. He died in the year 1764, at the advanced age of 
82. He was extremely vain, and when at the point of 
death, boasted that he had published as many works on 
music as he had lived years ; and that he should leave an 
equal number in manuscript to his heirs. 

Handel was born at Halle in 1684. He went to Ham- 
burgh about the close of the seventeenth century, and com- 
menced bis musical career in the orchestra of tbe opera 
there, as a performer on the violin. He subsequently be- 
came the leader. In 1705 he produced his first opera, 
founded on an Italian poem, entitled Elmira. But we shall 
speak more at length of the life and productions of this im- 
mortal musician in our biography of him, which will shortly 
be given. Handel indeed belongs t» England, because it was 
in this country that he gave to the world those compositions 
which have conferred upon him so glorious a reputation. 

Ctntsson was born, in 1659, at Presburg in Hungary. In 
1693 he was invited to Hamburgh to take tbe direction of 
the opera. He bad travelled a good deal, and it was he 
who introduced into Germany the Italian style of singing. 
He published a great number of works. 

Telcmann was born at Magdeburg, in the year 1681, 
and became one of tbe most voluminous Composers. His 
facility was such, that Handel said of him that he would 
write a piece of music of eight parts, with as much ease as 
another man would indite a letter ; but it was in church 
music that Teleinann excelled, and exhibited extraordinary 
talent. He had, however, more of science than of fancy. 
His theatrical works are forgotten. 

The opera was established about the same period in 
Hamburgh, Vienna, Berlin and Dresden. 

Leopold, who then occupied the imperial throne, was a 
great lover of the arts and sciences. He cultivated music 
in particular with extreme 2eal, and drew to his court the 
men most celebrated in that art, foreigners as well as na- 
tives. He employed them to compose the finest music for 
his chapel, and the most charming operas for his theatre, 
and these he had performed by the most distinguished pro- 
fessors of Germany and Italy. 

In the historical memoirs of that Prince, we find a trait 
which deserves to be recorded. Leopold loved the arts, and 
was also tbnd of shew, but his revenues were too limited to 
admit of his being magnificent. He caressed talent, but be 
did not enrich the possessor of it. One day some Italian 
singers, who conceived that they were not sufficiently well 
paid, obstinately refused to sing at a spectacle to which 
the Emperor and his Bister had gone to hear them. One of 
his ministers asked, w hat chastisement he desired should be 
inflicted upon those insolent performers. " Que voulez-vous 
/aire, ripondti-il, a ces ctres qui ne smt pas des hommes ? lis 
sont dispenses d'axoir de la ration !" 

• PrtttHt stale of Static in Geruumj, \ol. i, p*g* S50. 
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re a hundred instances of the caprice, imperti- 
nence, and laughable fatuity of professors oi singing, who 
hare, or fancy they have, talent. One of this class, who 
wished to enter the chapel at Vienna, when extremely 
crowded, pushed out of nig place, without ceremony, a 
foreigner of distinction. The astonished stranger demanded 
who the person could be that acted in such a manner ? " I 
am," said the singer, with an air of importance, the " Signor 
Antonio, his sacred and imperial Majesty's soprano I" 

The principal musicians employed "by Leopold were, Fux, 
C'lidara, Ziani, and Couti. Fux was born at Styria in the 
circle of Austria, and was not only the composer of a great 
number of pieces for the church and the theatre, but also 
the author of many works on the theory of the art : the 
most celebrated of which is An Elementary Treatise on the 
Principle* of Composition, which has been translated into 
Italian, and is, up to this present moment, the guide of all 
the masters and schools of Italy. 

Caldara, Ziani, and Conti, were Italians, who acquired in 
their day much celebrity, by compositions that are now for- 
gotten. Of Conti an anecdote is preserved, which we shall 
give to our readers. In the year 1730, this musician having 
been insulted at Vienna by a secular priest, took satisfaction 
on the spot by beating the holy father. The transaction 
having been public, a criminal process issued against Conti ; 
he was convicted, and an ecclesiastical sentence passed upon 
him, that he should be exposed for an hour, each of three 
successive days, at the great door of the cathedral church 
of St. Etienne. The Emperor commuted the sentence to 
one, instead of the three humiliating exhibitions to which 
he had been condemned; but not having conducted himself 
with sufficient humility on the first occasion, he was or- 
dered to suffer the remaining |K»rtion of his original sentence, 
by being exposed, on the other two days, dressed in a loose 
robe or shirt, and bearing in his hand a lighted torch. To 
this was superadded a fine of a thousand francs, (40/. ster- 
ling,) to be given to the priest who had been struck. All 
the expenses of the proceedings were ordered to be defrayed 
by him ; that he should be imprisoned four years, and after 
that banished, for ever from the Austrian dominions. On 
this occasion, the following epigram appeared, which the 
play upon the words renders unsusceptible of translation : 

Nonea mum bona est mi 

Quam conti. 
Ei biisMis niniii 

Perpetuo nigra* hie gcri» ergo 

The example of Leopold could not fail to produce, in 
other courts, a taste for music and musico-dramatic spec- 
tacles. In a short time, the barbarous custom of singing 
the recitatives in the German language was abandoned, 
and the opera, purely Italian, was adopted, almost at the 
same moment, at all the other theatres. The courts of 
Maniteim, Munich, Stutgard, Sec., followed the example of 
those o» the first rank, and all Germany became peopled 
with musicians of every description. From Italy the most 
celebrated composers and performers were invited ; hence, 
for eighty years, Germany was that country of the world in 
which was composed and performed the greatest quantity 
of music. 

That which most contributed to extend a taste for music 
throughout Germany, was a custom practised there from 
time immemorial, which does not obtain in any other 
country. Not only in cities, but even in the village-schools, 
the children arc made acquainted with music while they 
are taught to read and write; and it is no less remarkable 
than true, that in those places where the Jesuits established 
schools and colleges, this portion of public instruction was 
pressed with the greatest activity. Elsewhere that religious 
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order discouraged the cultivation of the fine arts. The 
learned Lami, who was for many years the Editor of a 
periodical journal, published at Florence, and which 
abounded with erudition, was one day exhibiting to a 
foreigner the curiosities of that city. On seeing the Palazzo 
Pitti, the stranger exclaimed, " Behold the cradle of the 
arts !" — " And behold their tomb," said Lami, pointiag.to 
the convent of the Jesuits, which stood exactly opposite the 
pulaco. One political principle prevailed wherever they 
effected an establishment, to do every thine in their power 
to render themselves agreeable to kings and princes, and to 
increase the influence of their order over the people. In 
Germany they found that music constituted a part of public 
instruction,— and that a taste for it pervaded the whole popu- 
lation ; they therefore favoured the study of this art. 

Another circumstance which contributed to strengthen 
these motives for encouragement, was the lively and decided 
predilection displayed by the most powerful and distin- 
guished princes for music. It was not with these a mere 
vehicle for the display of magnificence ; they sang them- 
selves at their concerts ; they played on various instru- 
ments, nay, even many of them composed ! Of the last-men- 
tioned class, Leopold was one ; and his compositions were fre- 
quently performed in his chapel. The Empress Queen was 
an admirable musician, and the study of music was strongly 
enjoined in the education of the august children. 1 be 
Elector Palatine played extiemely well on the flute and 
violoncello, and published several pieces of music His 
sister, the Electress Dowager of Saxony, composed entire 
operas. She had become acquainted with the compositions 
of Porpora, and had in her service, for a Ions time, the 
celebrated singer Guadagui. The Duke of Wirteroberg 
was a superior performer on the harpsichord, and all Eu- 
rope had witnessed the extraordinary magnificence with 
w hich he caused the operas coni]>ogcd by the learned and 
fruitful Jomelli, to be performed in the theatres of Stut- 
gard and Louisburg. It was on the stages of these same 
theatres, that the creator of the true and real dramatic 
dance, the ingenious Noverre, produced the finest of bis 
ballets. Without speaking of the great number of other 
Gentian princes who cultivated music and assisted in its 
progress, 1 shall only cite the immortal Frederic 11., 
who, although be himself directed all the affairs of his 
great kingdom, found time every day to play upon the flute 
for recreation, and who composed a minuet in his tent after 
losing the battle of Cologne. The taste of this Prince for 
music, was formed and developed itself, in spite of the most 
formidable obstacles. His father, Frederic William, re- 
garding as a ridiculous weakness the passion which his son 
displayed for the arts, not only forbade him, in the most pe- 
remptory manner, to play himself, but commanded him not 
even to listen to the music of others: and it is pretty well 
known how dangerous it was even for a son to disobey that 
monarch. In the mean time, the Queen-mother seeing the 
predilection of the Prince for music, though sensible of 
the danger, engaged a band for him ; but it was neces- 
sary that these little arrangements should be concealed, 
for had the King discovered that his orders had been neg- 
lecled, those professors who were the accomplices of his 
I son's disobedience, would have run a risk of being 
hanged. The Prince was frequently obliged to pretend that 
be was going to hunt, in order to enjoy his favourite amuse- 
ment ; and it was sometimes in a cavern, or in the depth 
of a forest, that his concerts were established. 

Frederic II., ordered a superb theatre to be built, in 
which he caused the finest operas to be performed. He 
had, moreover, regular concerts, and pensioned celebrated 
composers and performers. A patronage so active on the 
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part of the monarch, whose wit and talents, added to his 
great genius, bud so much influence over all minds, par- 
ticularly in Germany, could not fad. in his states, to se- 
cure the advancement of music. But the first and most 
powerful stimulus to the arts, is liberty. Frederic was an 
amateur — but be was a king. He wished to extend over 
taslc that authority which be exercised over the will ; 'and 
he chilled and repressed, by exclusive preferences, that 
emulation, which his approbation and his rewards ought to 
hare excited. He would allow only the music of certain 



composers to be performed, and relied more upon the nanu 
of authors, than upon the merits of their works. This 
prince, who could not endure the poetry of his countrymen, 
would listen to no other music than German. His two 
farourite authors were Oram for vocal music, and Quantz 
for airs for the flute. Quantz had taught that instrument to 
the king, and was ultimately rivalled in his performance of 
it by his royal pupil. H The admiration of Graun and 
Quants," says Dr. Burney, " was a species of religion in 
Berlin, and people swore oflencr by their names, than by 
those of 1-uther and Calvin." Certainly there were dissenters 
from this creed, as there are in all dogmas ; bat in the pre- 
sent case, they only veptured to express their opinions in an 
under voice; wbiletheorthodoxand predominant party, londly 
proclaimed their own doctrine. Thus, in the same country, 
there existed universal toleration with respect to religion, 
while no person dared to hold any other opinion with re- 
gard to musk than that of the sovereign. Hence, (says 
Dr. Burney) results this consequence; the music of Berlin 
is more truly (ierman than that of any other portion of 
Germany ; for although, during the carnival, Italian operas 
bad been constantly performed, his Prussian Majesty 
would suffer no other music to be played than that of Graun, 
Agricola, and Hasse, and very little even of the last, al- 
though he was superior to the other two ; but he had the 
misfortune to be loo much Italian in his manner. 

Frederic II. subjected his musicians, as be did bis 
soldiers, to the most severe discipline. His place, daring 
a performance, was on the floor, immediately behind the 
chapel-master or leader; keeping his eyes constantly on 
the book, and following the divisions with the utmost care. 
If any one of the vocal or instrumental performers at- 
tempted to change, omit, or add a siugle note in the 
part allotted to him, be was enjoined by the King, to con- 



form himself to that which was set down for him by the 
composer. This discipline, admirably adapted for the pre- 
vention of experiments or carelessness, was not lesseffica- 
cious in suppressing all efforts of genius, of good taste, of 
talent ; and thereby obstructing the progress of the art. 
Hence music was, as it were, stationary in Prussia, during 
the whole of the reign of that prince, who left his subjects 
at much less liberty in that respect than in affairs of 
government. Of this monarch we shall add here an ob- 
servation made by the celebrated organist, Sebastian Bach. 
" You think," said he to a Frenchman, " that the king 
loves musk ; no, be loves only the flute— and then if you 
believe he loves the flute, you are also mistaken ; be loves 
hit flute only." 

There is no country in the world, not excepting Italy, 
where the people have a more general taste for music, than 
Germany ; because there is no place in which the ears 
are more constantly struck with mask of every description. 
In every city and town, troops of ambulatory performers 
traverse the streets, and fill all the inns and public bouses, 
singing and performing on some instrument or other. 
Wherever there are universities or colleges, the students 
assemble for the purpose of parading the Btreets, (particu- 
larly at night,) singing hymns, canons, or portions of 
operas, in concert, and accompanying themselves with all 
sorts of instruments, and hesitate not to receive money from 
those whom they entertain*. The children are exercised 
in singing, even in the villages ; and there are particular 
schools, where the offspring of soldiers are taught the vocal 
art. There are very few servants who cannot piny on some 
instrument. All the princes have military music performed 
to them ; and a great proportion of them would not consider 
that they had dined, if the repast had not been accompa- 
nied by drums and trumpets, at least. 

We have already mentioned the principal composers of 
theatrical musk which Germany has produced ; and shall, 
in our next, briefly notice those who have distinguished 
themselves in other branches of the art. 
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• There Is at Berlin an establishment for the education of twenty- 
four children, who arc Instructed in music, dressed in uniform, and 
who gu hence to ting in the streets. 



ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 



A commencement is at length made at this institution, 
by the electknof ten boys and ten girls, instead of forty of 
each, as at first resolved, when expectation ran hi 
The r names are 
OtaLs. 
Lawion. Mary Euphrasia, 
Smith, Catherine, 
Chancellor, Mary, 
Collier, Susannah, 
Jen Icy ns, Emily Waring; , 
Jay, Mary Ann, 
Brouue v, 'Charlotte, 
Little, Hannah Mary, 
Palin, Josephine, 
Porter, Catherine. 



Cooke, H. A. M. 
Orcatitrex, Henrv, 
Mudie, TW MuUison, 
Bingrove, H. G. 
Pre, Kellow John. 
Pliipps, William Henry, 
Devaux, Alfred, 
8eymoiir, Chai. Alex. 
Nlelaon, Edwin John, 
Packer, Charles Sandys. 
In the examination of these youthful candidates no 

rt deal of talent was manifested, except by the son of 
T. Cooke, who distinguished himself much, by per- 



forming upon several instruments, and, as the reward of 
his ingenuity and industry, was placed by the ballot at the 
head of the list. Most, if not all, of these children have 
entered for the purpose of being instructed on the piano- 
forte or harp; a great proportion desiring to be taught the 
latter,— claiming Mons. Hochsa as their master 1 Bat for 
the bassoon, hautboy, born, and other instruments, so much 
wanted in our orchestras, not one pupil appeared : so that 
a principal object intended to be accomplished by the 
Academy, will not, for the present certainly, be carried 
into effect. If we are not mistaken, there are upwards of 
forty professors at this institution, and twenty scholars ; 
which is at tbe rate of one pupil to two masters. No 
great fear then need be apprehended from a rebellion here. 

Our materials for tbe present mouth are so abundant, 
that we cannot aid to this article. We shall have 
more to say upon the subject very i 
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Intbodczione ed Aria ail* lNGLSSK,/or the Piano 
Forte; composed and dedicated to hit friend, Thomas 
Broadwood, Esq.. by J. B. Cramer. Op. 85. 

Published by Qoulding and Co. 

In this composition the author would be discernible, even 
if his name were not affixed to it : his expressive style, 
fullness of harmony, and peculiar skill in adapting his 
music to the character of the instrument, are distinctly 
marked in every page. 

The Introduction, {Lento atsai,) consists of triplets of 

MoDERATO. — N. 



semiquavers, chiefly in chords and octaves for the right 
hand, difficult to execute well, notwithstanding the slowness 
of the time. But while it answers all the purpose of a 
superior prelude, it is a very useful and masterly exercise. 
The air itself, in the English style, as the author announces, 
is a most beautiful melody, enriched, but not obscured, 
by a full, well distributed harmony : it is one of those 
airs that will not fail to seize even an untutored ear, 
while it will afford ample pleasure to the well-instructed 
musician. The following extract contains the substance 
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In the digressions from the subject of this piece, the 
has shewn great ingenuity, and copious resources. 
A passage in page 5, third bar, in the bass, and again 
in page 9, is very effective, and engages the attention 
immediately by its novelty. The minor in B five flats, 
is the part which is least to our taste, but it is not of long 
duration. 

Mr. Cramer has not addressed this, his latest publi- 
cation, to moderate players; to give due force to it, a 
powerful hand will be requisite, and to perform it, according 
to his intention, will demand a considerable share of ex- 
perienee, and a strong feeling for music. To such this 
Aria will be a valuable 



No. |. La charm ami: Gabrielle, a favourite French 
air, with Variations, for the Piano-Forte. Composed 
and dedicated to Mia Eloi is, by Ferd. Rieb. Op. 
82, A'o. 8. (Clementi andCo., and Chappell and Co.) 

Charmante Gabrielle is one of the most popular airs 
of France, both on account of the beauty of the melody, 
and of the interest excited in the bosom of every true 
Frenchman by the words, which were addressed by Henri 
Quatre to hit favourite mistress, Gahridle D'Esties, the 
night before he set out to join the army, assembled to act 
against the Due de Mayenne. As the air may be un- 
known in its genuine state to many of our readers, we 
shall insert it from the elegant Recucil de Romances, by 
H. de Lusse, where it is given without any bass, and is here 
copied faithfully, with the addition of an 





This is the subject which Mr. Hies baa selected to 
write variations upon, and he could not have chosen a 
more pleasing theme. But we must acknowledge, that 
much of its effect is lost to us by his having transposed 
it seven notes higher, and applied a moving bass of 
quavers to it in the first instance, instead of following 
the good example of Martini, who, in his overture to 
Henri IV,. gives it within the compass of the human voice, 
and in all the dignity of long notes. The variations are 
clever, and, as all variations ought to do, adhere to the 
subject, so as to prevent its being lost in a cloud of ex- 
traneous matter. Nevertheless, we are bound to add, that 
their brilliancy, though very nattering to a rapid finger, 
is quite out of keeping with the simplicity and gentleness 
of the original melody. 

No. a. 41 O for Anb and Twenty, Tam !" A Scotish 
ballad, arranged as a Rondo for the Piano Forte, and 
dedicated to Miss Holmes, by Ferd. Ribs. Op. 
to*. Royal Harmonic Institution. 

This Scottish Air makes a very lively rondo, and runs 
through several pages in a well-connected manner, 
the interest increasing to the end of the piece. The 



I allusions to the air, and the slight glimpses of it in the 
[ introductory movement, are well conceived, and add very 
luch to the effect of the subject when it is fully developed. 



No. l . Rondo for the Piano-forte, in which is intro- 
duced the admired duett in the Opera o/MaidMarian. 
Composed and dedicated to Mad. de Champs Louis, 
by Fred. Kalkbrenner. Op. 85. {Goutding, 
D'Almaine, and Co.) 

No. 2. Military Rondo, for the Piano-forte, dedi. 
cated to Miss M. Wykeham Martin, by Fred. 
Kalkbrennbr. {Chappell and Co.) 

The duett that forms the basis of the first of these ron- 
dos, is the favourite piece in Mr. Bishop's last opera, the 
subject of which we gave in No 2, of this work, page 
26, to which we refer our readers. It is converted, 
with great ability, into an excellent piano-forte rondo, 
wherein the author shews that he has not studied florid 
counterpoint in vain ; a thorough knowledge and liking 
for which are to be traced in most, if not all, of Mr. 
Kalkbrenner's publications. The introduction of the se- 
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cond subject of the duet into the bass is judiciously ar- II verting to the fifth and sixth bars of the extract, to which 
ranged, and produces a very agreeable variety; and afl we have already referred, that the chord of E with a minor 
short passage of harmony, at page 4, will gratify all per- | 3rd. passes, by contrary motion, of course, into that of D 
formers of classical taste. We have, however, to complain U with a major srd. ; a practice very common with the best 
af the composer of this rondo, for an alteration he has musicians of the 17th. century. Mr. Kalkbrenner has 
made in an ancient, and most characteristic, modulation modernized the passage, and robbed it of its blunt, anti- 
used by Mr. Bishop in his duet. It will be seen, by ad- II quated feature, in the following manner — 




against which we beg leave to enter our gravest protest, 
as it is subversive of the most striking efFect in the duet, 
and a rebuke to us for having admired it. 

The military rondo in E flat, is a brilliant effusion, cal- 
culated for a superior order of rapid performers, who can 
command at least ten notes. There are some good pas- 
sages in this for opening and strengthening the hand ; and 
Uie practice that is bestowed upon it will not be only re- 
warded by gaining these advantages, for it will surely af- 
ford pleasure to all who have the patience to overcome its 
difficulties, and to all who hear it executed by a neat and 
nimble finger ; without which it will he altogether fruit- 
less to sit down tn it. 



I, RondoLETTO, on a favourite Notturno, by Paer, fo 



the Piano- forte. 



Co 



MM 



1/ and dedicate J to Made- 



moiselle Alphonsine Pakr, by Ignace Moschel- 
les, of Vienna. (Harmonic Institution). 

». Triumphal March, imi/Two Trios, for two pre- 
formers on one Piano-forte, by the same. (Harmonic 
Institution) 

The author has given the modest title of Rondoletto, 
to a composition which contains matter enough to spin out 
into half a dozen of those namby-pamby publications, that, 
till lately, have poured forth in such profusion from the 
musical press. The subject of it, which is admired 
wherever known, is spread over nine pages without losing 
anv of its spirit by diffusion : on the contrary, it has gained 
much from the fertility of M. Moschelles' invention, who 
has, from a short, bnt very delightful vocal notturno, made 
a piano-forte piece of great attraction, and no inconsider- 
able importance. 

The March and Trios, as a duet, are not equal in any 
way to the foregoing, and appear to be written entirely 
for sale. The three Grand Marclics which first made the 
name of Mr. Moschelles known in this country, stamped 
him at once as a man of science and genius. They were 
composed for fame ; these for profit, for they are within 
the compass of every performer, and require no great vigour 
of musical understanding to comprehend them. 



" TnE NIGHT 18 RAINY," or, The Shepherd's Cot; a 
favourite t/lee, as suny by Mrs. Salmon, Mr. Evans, 
and Mr. Welsh, with unbounded appluuse, at the Argyll 
Rooms. Written, composed, and dedicated to SlR 
George Smart, Thomas Welsh. (Harmonic 
Institution.) 

The title-page of this glee, forms a striking contrast to 
that of M. Moschelles' Rondoletto, and taught us to ex- 
pect a work of no common rank: a work that would at once, 
by a grand coup de mattre, exalt the character of our na- 
tive artists, and go far towards accomplishing the object 
for which the British Concerts, where it was performed, 
were established. We felt ourselves, therefore, rather dis- 
appointed in examining so " favourite" a glee, sung with 
such " unbounded" applause, to find it a very slight pro- 
duction, in imitation of Mr. Moore's "O Lady Fair;" hut, 
though rather pretty, it is not likely to supersede that gentle- 
man's truly favourite trio. The following harmony, at the 
very threshold of the structure, did not a little astonish us, 




because we had always believed, that, when the chord of 
the \ w as admitted into the circle of Harmony, the 4th en- 
tered into an irrevocable agreement to descend, invariably, 
and in good time, to the peaceable situation of a srd, and 
never, upon any account, to occupy the place of a higher 
character, a 5th. 

The words are properly accented throughout this com- 
position ; a quality in it that we mention with praise, be- 
cause we fear, judging from what has been, (hat we 
may often have to censure a neglect of just accentuation. 
Of the poetry we shall only observe, that as " your" and 
" thy" cannot be brought to agree in grammar, one or 
the other of them should be desired to withdraw from 
so social a thing as a glee. 
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THE DRAMA. 



Kino's Theatre. 



Nothiho new ii 
During the whole month of March, La Donna del Logo m the 

only piece performed, to the gTeat injury of Sigr. Curioai, for 
wlnwe voire, as well as poor SigT. Reina'a, it is half an octave, or 
more, too high. This is not a work of sufficient strength to per- 
form without interaiasion ; beside* which, the public would hare 
liked occasionally to hear U Camporete, who has nothing to do with 
La Donna del Lego. 

The promised opera of Mercadaute, Eliza e Claudio, has not 
yet been produced ; and having; witnessed the failure of his Am- 
letto at Milan, our expectations from it are nut very high. 

M. Aunier's ballet of Alfred, was brought out on the 8th of 
March, and well brought out, considering that he had not the stage, 
and scenery, of the Academie Rogale, nor the dancing of Anatole, 
Noblet, Fanny, Bigotini, Hullin, Paul, and Albert, nor the sixty- 
four charming figurantes to support it, which be boasted at its 
tint performance last year. 

The music by M. La Comtb dr Gallxnbbro, is any body's 
but the said Count s ; for it is a mtUnge of Italian, Scotcli, Irish, 
and English airs, jumbled together, which we heard at its first 
representation in Paris ; but hoped for something new in London, 
as lofty and sonorous in its character as the title of the announced 
composer. But if the musk by his excellency, the Count de 
Gallenbcrg, was not very charming, the corps des claqueurs tout 
le lustre * was well organized, well-disciplined, and highly effec- 
tive. The Gymnsue— the Am hiy* eomique — nay, not even the 
now neglected Vaudeville +— boasts a corps of claqueurs comparable 
with that of the King 1 * Theatre. Here, however, they are not 

• Claqueur*. (Clappers or applauders,) are men introduced into the 
parterre of most French the*lrr?, on the first night of any new piece, 
»od generally occupy the centre of the pit, exactly uuder the lustre. 
The public however, uniformly object to the proceeding 



^11 out in their 



lin^s a! t 
1 cLufuc io-j 



ala 



t The Gysnnase and Ambizo romit|ue, are two of the eight minor 
theatre* that are situate on the Boulevards of Paris. The Vaudeville, 
from having been the most popular, is now the must deserted, theatre 
is the French capital, en aocoont of the ultra principles of its late di- 
rector, Detaugiert, and of its present " management." The Ambigu, 
also, is royalist. This gives rise to a number of attacks upon tbetu in 
\hi\U6eral papers of the day, of which the following are apecimeus. 

« The situation of Utagker in the pit of the VaudevilU is at present 
vacant, In consequence of the deernsc or the late incumbent ; the 
service, contrary to nature, which that poor devil was obliged to pre- 
form, conducted him prematurely to the tomb." 

« Wanted Immediately three eiatpuun in the prime of life, and six 
lor the theatre of ' 



confined to the parterre or pit. From the divinitiee who cry otweoy 
(giving to the first vowel its true English proounciatiori,) to the 
chevaliers de la legion d'honneur, de la legion des damnum, de la 
legion des laquais, who with true continental cadence, drawl nut 
ak .' and tuperbe ! — ckarmant ! — from she highest to the lowest 
of that formidable corps, there was no want of co-operation, no 
clashing of opinions. We have already said, the ballet succeeded*- 
and it would have succeeded even without the aid of the i 
mercenaries just mentioned. In ordinary cases w. 
conclude ; but that which took place after the performance re- 
quires a little notice. We were about to leave the pit while the 
curtain was descending, and had made our way half up fop's alley, 
(no easy matter on a crowded night,) when we were arretted by 
the continuance of the plaudit* mingled with cries of " Aumer ! 
Aumer T We could not believe our ear*, and remained for the 
evidence of another sense. Will it be credited, that in the first 
theatre, in the first city in the universe, before an audience, 
superior in rank and endowments to any in the world, a 
handful of French and Italian demi toldet figurant is, enisineirs, 
frisevrt, and their relations, direct and collateral, were able 
to produce the raising of the curtain, after the premature fall- 
ing of it of a Saturday night, in order that the ballet-master 
Aumer, should receive their homage ? Can this be believed ? Will it 
be tolerated?— Why the next thing that these people will attempt 
is, " the inauguration" of the head or the heels of Vestrw. 
Vestris, grand pere au Vestris, grand grand port J. 



D ruby-Lane Theatre. 

The opera* performed here during the month of March, 
Artaxerxet, Rob Rot}, Gnu Manner ing, the Beggar > Opera, 
the Marriage of Figaro, the- Haunted Tower, and the Sirge of 
Htlyrnde. In these, though there waa much of excellence, we saw 
nothing of novelty, and snail therefore pas* them over. 



Covekt-Gardex Theatre. 

The operas giren at this theatre during the same period were. 
Fontainebleau, the Marriage oj Figaro, and the Woodman. The 
latter, though only a revival, charmed as much as a novelty could 
do. It was well supported. Mis* Paton introduced " The la*t 
glimpse of Erin," which she sang with much pathos and simplicity. 



t IV inauguration of the bust* of Moliere, Voltaire, and oth 
:heir , bte re^rUl * ,l, " ^ Vm ***"**> « «- 



CONCERTS. 



CONCERT OF ANCIENT MUSIC. 



tr is much to be lamented that the direction of these concert* 
should be left entirely to noblemen, who, without considering the 
general disappointment it occasion* to a great body of the sub- 
scribers, arc satisfied with a repetition, from year to year, of the 
very same pieces of musk, both vocal and instrumental. There 
» the less excuse to be made for such supineiiess and indifference, 
when we know that they are in possession of a very scarce and 
valuable musical library, from which a constant variety of the finest 



compositions of the best masters might be selected. We mean no 
disrespect to the noble directors ; on the contrary, we applaud them 
for the patronage they have so long bestowed upon this excellent 
institution ; but the tuperintendance of such concert* should be 
intrusted to a professional man, who should hare authority to re- 
commend, at least, the piece* to be- performed, thus varriug the 
performance* of each season. By him should be submitted to the 
director of the night, a scheme of each concert ; subject, of course, 
to his control, but still affording constant opportunities for the in- 
troduction of novelty, and that of the beat kind. It cannot be- 
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expected, that no high ami dignified a character as tlic Atrhhishop 
of Voek, should descend tn the examination of old scores, or that 
he should take the tiooble of giving any thing but hii simple ac- 
quiescence in the opinion or suggestion of some brother director. 
It is probable that the same feeling of decorum may deter the other 
noble manager* from employing their time in the room of the li- 
brarian, and collecting materials for supplying tbe novelty mi de- 
sirable. Bat what is, and must continue to be, the consequence ? 
Tbe director prepares his selection from the concert-book of the 
last season, which costs him neither time nor trouble ; or is happy 
to 'oblige his own fair countess, or some other lady of distinction, 
with some flimsy favourites, which, however pretty, and suited to 
her drawing-room, are, in every respect, beneath the dignity of an 
ancient concert selection ; and, as these are but too often indiscrimi- 
nately mingled with pieces of the gravest description, and where 
harmony of the sublimest land is employed to lift our hearts to the 
Creator, they turn the current of our feeling* at once, and we 
sink into impatience and disgust. We remember being present on 
one occasion, when, after being affected, even to tears, by that 
highly solemn and devotional anthem of Orlando Gibbons, " Ho- 
sanna to the Son of David," we were hurled from our pinnacle of 
enthusiasm into the mire, indeed ; for what immediately followed ? 
" Shepherds I have lost my love !" but the mischief did not end 
here, for presently came " For unto us a Child is bum," which was 
succeeded by " Soil Cupid, wanton amorous boy!" 

When our late venerable and beloved monarch was capable of 
attending to, and enjoying the ancient concerts, these silly innova- 
tions had not crept in ; such absurdities would not then have been 
permitted. The selections were, in his time, always judicious; 
grave, without being heavy or tedious, and cheerful without triteness 
and insipidity. They were submitted to the king's previous in- 
spection, and by his order the finest parts of Handel's oratorios, 
(specimens of his exalted genius and learning that are now left to 
moulder in the dust,) were constantly introduced ; and nothing to 
interrupt this dignified succession of harmony, nothing merely to 
tickle the ears of my Lady O. or my Lady E. was suffered to dis- 
turb that impression upon the heart and understanding, which se- 
rious music, finely performed, must, where there U either feeling or 
judgment, invariably produce. 

It has been urged that the subscribers generally prefer the repe- 
tition of the old compositions ; that they want no variety, and are 
dissatisfied when novelty is introduced. But this is far, very far, 
from being the case with the majority, though it may be so 
with a few. Many of them, though not following the profes- 
sion, have received a professional education, and are better 
grounded musicians than some who have the reputation of superior 
science. These subscribers have a taste to relish, and a judgment 
justly to appreciate, scientific music ; and, though they would be 
sorry, perhaps, to lose the return of such rhorusse* as succeed one 
another almost without interruption, in the Messiah, Judas, and 
Israel in Egypt, would rejoice to get rid of the drumming and 
trumpeting which gives so much delight to the young ladies in the 
clamorous strain of " Aloud let acclamations ring," or " Break his 
bands of sleep asunder ;" and no less pleased with the omission of 
tbe pretty troll of " Venus laughing from the skies;" and yet these 
three are chorusse* which are never, by any accident, omitted in the 
course of the season, and the loftiest productions of our great 
musician are compelled to give way to them. 

There is, exclusively of the defects which we linvc already no- 
ticed in these concerts, a violation, if not of rigid propriety, 
certainly of consistency, in bringing forward the old psal- 
mody. A psaltn tune at the proper time, and in the proper place, 
that fa) to say, fat church, and during divine service, sung by the 
charity children to the oiyan only, is calculated to please, because 
associated with devotional feeling. But what becomes of this im- 
pression among lord* and ladies, in a splendid concert-room, 



amidst the tantararara of all kinds of voices nod instruments, and 
coming, perhaps, immediately' after the witch music in Macbeth, 
or " Dulce domuro?" — It is almost ludicrous. The same objec- 
tion may be applied, no doubt, to church music in general, and we 
think, strictly speaking, that the more elaborate anthem, as well 
the simple psalm tune, should be reserved for, and solely dedicated 
to, the service of God. The introduction of them in theatres is 
subversive of all decency ; but if the bishop of London does not 
think so, the public, to be sure, have no business to interfere. 

We trust, however, that the time is approaching, which is to put 
an end to all this innovation upon the original establishment. The 
subscribers, generally, are discontented with the present manage- 
ment, and with the same things over and over again ; for the sub- 
scriptions have fallen off considerably this season, and if this 
secession should continue, the directors will be obliged, in their 
own defence, to return to tbe old system. If they cannot, or will 
not, find leisure to re-model these fine concert* themselves, why 
not, with their very able conductor, Mr. Greatorex at the head, 
appoint a professional committee to do so ? How the funds of this 
establishment may stand, whether in an increasing or a decreasing 
state, we are ignorant ; but we are pretty well convinced, that 
should the additional subscription of one, or even two, guinea* be 
found necessary to carry this re-organization into effect, there 
would not be one dissentient voice among the subscribers, out of 
ten. We should hail with transport the return of the olden time, 
when every concert would be enriched with variety, and we should 
be gratified alternately with regular scenes from the Oratorios of 
Handel, and judicious selections from the works of his great con- 
temporaries in the German and Italian schools ; besides music of a 
more modern date, which, when once heard, will never after be 
either forgotten or neglected. 

It has been asserted, but very erroneously, that our present most 
gracious Sovereign has professed an utter disregard of the music of 
tbe old school, and that this circumstance has occasioned ail the 
carelessness and inattention in the noble managers of which we 
have complained. The king, on the contrary, has too much taste 
and discrimination not to be pleased with good musk of any 
school, and assuredly too much sense to make the expression of a 
contrary feeling public, if one could suppose him fur a moment to 
harbour it. The truth is, that his majesty has ever been a warm 
admirer of Handel, though not perhaps so entirely devoted to him 
as was his royal father. There can be no doubt, however, of a 
partiality, for Handel's pieces are oftcner performed by the excel- 
lent band at the Pavilion, than those of any other composer, and 
when his majesty hat visited the Ancient Concert, we have observed 
the uniform attention be has bestowed on the performance, accom- 
panied by the most evident manifestations of his pleasure and ap- 
probation. Why, then, it may be demanded, is not the king a more 
frequent visitor ? The directors, we fear, would be best able, 
though not very willing, to answer the question. There are six, 
if not eight of them, and it is surely the bounden duty of these 
noble Lords to assemble on the occasion of the monarch's honour- 
ing their concerts with his presence, and to meet and escort him 
to his box. We have been informed, on very good authority, that 
this respect was not paid to him last yew, and that the director of 
the night only was present. Of two other unpardonable heedless- 
nesses, (for we are unwilling to impute either to the directors, sub- 
scribers or performers, intentional disrespect,) we were ourselves 
witness : The first was, that tbe King was kept waiting for tbe 
entre into the orchestra of many of the principal singers, before it 
was judged proper to begin tbe concert, when they ought all to 
nave been standing in their proper places, on his Majesty's 
first entering his box. What followed towards the clttse of the en- 
tertainment ? the abrupt and hurrying departure of a great por- 
tion of the audience, and during the performance of a piece of 
music to which the King appeared to be paying particular atten- 
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li.m. If, lifter tku, hit Majesty did nut repent his visit, who can 
wonder? 

Vet we acquit alt parties of wilful negligence ; it is the consc- 
of that cold and careless mismanagement which is apparent 



in every branch of this concern, and which must, sooner or later, 
if a speedy reformation does not take place, destroy the establish 
nient. Such a destruction we earnestly deprecate, and should most | 
fervently deplore. The Concert of Ancient Music is one of the 
<Udest of our institutions, and ought to be peculiarly honoured and 
cherished by Englishmen, as having been among the first and most 
delightful recreations of our late beloved and venerable sovereign. 
We shall consider this subject again at the close of the season, with 
; to the performers and the performances. Clio. 



HJILIIARMOMC CONCERTS. 

The Second of these concert* was given on the 3rd of March, 
and consisted of the following pieces. 

act I. 

fllotania In fl Haydn. 

Tcrutlo. " Mi fairi. O mnitrr nmnla r Mail. Rwirf itl Bagnb. Mla» Coodall. 

•nil Mr. n«(m ; fn>m // Italia dl Front ytiut H'latrr. 
Cnaettto, to E Dai Pinuo-Foru-, Mr Poitrr Motatt. 
Aria. ".«»»*• at««r«r*i i\nUaw,- Mad. Komi IHlt» 



• RHt 

> iircuH. 



The symphony in G, is one of Haydn's earl) 



ACT II. 

Sinlonia la C minor J7« 'Aiwrai- 

TeucUo, " f.W ftiia" Made. Rami, Mr. B**r«, «oJ Mr. Krllntr. From 

.Vntse di flgura Mourt. 

Pml, Violiaccllo and Conn j-llmw, Mr»»i». Dixllcy and Drapinctil. The ninth 

.Sonata flt C\>rtUl. 

irlrtto, " CltU! U ult> Uh/>ro (nijWra," Mad. HmitI, MIm toiodall, 

M«*n>. Brirvi ami Kctlnrr, From Itiam n r tailm Ktiulni. 

> t'wrlio Stelkttrn. 

t, Mr. Mom ; Condnrtor, Mr. BlMloF. 

n.positions, and 

that which he performed at Oxford, upon the occasion of his re- j 
ceiving an honorary degree as doctor in music. The adagio in 
this is remarkable for its beautiful catitabih style, and always ex- 
cites the pn/ourtdest attention. The concerto by Mozart was not 
well chosen ; Mr. Putter nevertheless performed it with great pre- 
cision and neatness. The symphony in C minor, is generally 
considered as Beethoven's chef u'usuvre, and by ourselves amount 
others. It is certainly the west etaltorale and scientific of his 
w.rrks, and, if sublimity were his object in writing it, he attained 
it, all must allow. 

The overture to liis opera of Fitielio, is a very eccentric com- 
position, full of genius, and never fails to please the cognoscenti. 
The same character may be given of Winter's overture to Tanur- 
lau, which, besides, is full of the dramatic effect that this great 
composer always infuses into his theatrical works. One of the 
most charming things in this performance, was the Sonata of 
Corelli, by Lindley and Dragnnetti, in which the fine tone of the 
former, and the miraculous execution of the latter, on that gi- 
gantic and unwieldy instrument, the double-bass, were very fullv 
displayed. How beautiful, ton, the air, aud how judicious the 
accompaniment, of this piece of music, now one hundred and fifty 
years old, which when occasionally produced, appears in all its 
pristine freshness. 

Madame Ronzi's fine intonation, and clear articulation, were 
well brought out in Mozart's spirited bravura, " Seuto maiuanni 
funima," the only vocal piece during the evening, the perfor- 
mance of which we can unreservedly praise. 

The Third Concert took place on the l~th of March, and was 
selected and arranged as follows : 

ACT I. 

Smf..nii. In E flat Mozart. 

to, " <V»' fl parf." Mad. Caroporo* and Slgsnra Caradort. From 
Ijt I Yfamld dt Tttt* ■ . . . 

Sr»tetio, Violin.«lk> Obliip.10. Mr. Undley • 



ACT II. 

Slnfoajia, In E flat 

Ana. " PatfUa," Mad. Camponae. From La Donna iti Lap> 

Coinir1» VUdin, Shrnor Vaccari 

Tciicito, " Maitttlna M*><it>lle" &i(itnra Oarad.ri, Mr. Sapio, aud 
l>e Bcrni". From La tUlamtla rafita 

Overture tit Anacrion 

Leader, Mr. Sumr; Conductor, Sir G. Sauar. 

Mozart's symphony in £ flat, is one of his most popular works ; 
we know of none tlsat exceeds it in beauty. Ries's in the same kev, 
is a masterly production, and both were extremely well performed. 
The overture to ( ortolan, is a specimen of Beethoven's wildest 
and most original flights : his mind must have been full of un- 
common imagery when he wrote it. It always brings to our view 
Blake's illumination of Blair's poem, the Grave ; or some of 
Fuscli's designs from Paradise Lost. Rut it ever will please those 
who have acquired a taste for the highest branches of instrumental 
music ; though there are few orchestras in which it would be pru- 
dent to attempt a work of so unusual a character, and so difficult 
to perform well. Mr. Lindley s execution of the principal part in 
the Sestetto was inimitable ; but there is a monotony in the piece 
itself, which, in the hands of any other player, would render it very 
ennntfemt. It is continually in a minor key, and seldom modulate* 
thence, except to the fifth or fourth. Performers, of whatever de- 
scription, should very rarely be allowed to choose music for them- 
selves. The most brilliant feature in this concert, was a con- 
certo on the violin by Signor Vaccari. This excellent, — we had 
almost written unrivalled, — violinist has an appointment at the 
court of Madrid, from which, for the present, prudence bids him 
retire, and he is engaged by the Philharmonic Society for the 
season. He took a chief part in these concerts about eight years 
ago, and then made an astonishing impression upon the musical 
world. He is what he was, and to those who admire the genuine 
tone of this fine instrument, — who think that playing always in 
tune is a merit, — who consider gracefulness and taste, as indis|>en- 
sahle to a perfect performer, and who approve of that execution 
which is without trick, and invariably accompanied by a delightful 
result, — to such persons, the retreat of Vaccari to this country, will 
prove the source of as much pleasure as instrumental music can 
afford. The vocal performers at this concert were strong in name, 
but the quartett and terzett produced no effect, from the time 
being mistaken. The duett was loudly and justly applauded, and 
Madame Camporese sung the ana to the entire satisfaction of a 
critical audience. 



onto. 

Rrrnttrii flmubrrg. 



Xttm ti jtitar," Mad. CauiiH»rrM\ engaora Caradori, Mr. &apio. 
and Slinora Hit Brgnit. t'rmn Oon 



0»vrtar« to tU/rielan 



l Uiaiunni 



ir.tsarl. 
Btttkvnrn, 



BRITISH CONCERTS. 

Wr shall always hail with pleasure, and support with our best 
ability, any reasonable attempt to promote the interests of English 
artiste : justire, and an allowable national feeling, unite in dictat- 
ing such a line of conduct, from which we shall hope never to dc- 
>art. But much as we respect the motives of those gentlemen 
with whom these concerts originated, we are obliged to confess, 
that we entertain very serious douhts as to the possibility of forcing 
native talent into greater notice, by an exclusive-concert power. 
Prohibitory laws generally increase desire for the things inter- 
dicted, and are as injurious to music as to merchandise. Compe- 
tition is a legitimate principle, and the presumption is against 
those who shriuk from such a test. 

We are aware that the King's Theatre and the Concert of ancient 
Music, will lie resorted to as either an apology for, or as a defence 
of, restricted performances ; or else they will be opposed to our 
argument, on the ground of their long-continued sucress. But 
while we grant that the former is confined to Italian dramas, we 
do not allow that it is limited to Italian composers. The best 
Italian operas have emanated from Germany, and if English mu- 
sicians w ill produce similar works of equal merit, they will not find 
themselves excluded from fair competition. The Ancient Concert 
refuses, as its title proclaims, to admit i 
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iu *»U»: bet it girt* iuxcm to the mask of all nations, provided 
it is sufficiently matured for antiquarian tastes , and the living 
English composer, who boaaU that he writes for lame, for the 
honour of his art, and whose works have vitality enough to survive 
him a certain number of jean, maybe heard by his grand-children 
at some future concert of Ancient Musk, in company with Pureed, 
Avison, Boyce, and Arne. While, however, we acknowledge the 
benefit accruing from a concert that hat to nobly contributed to 
preserve from oblivion a species of composition which ought 
always to be regarded a» the foundation of all that ta excellent in 
music, and which time can never superannuate, though fashion mav 
neglect ; we yet must condemn the rigour of iu laws, which, in 
extraordinary cases, might be relaxed advantageously for the art, 
and profitably for all parties interested. The continued success 
of such a concert, must be mainly attributed to the rank and influ- 
ence of iu managers. Stript of their patronage it could not stand 
another season, from the exclusive nature of its performances, and 
the stubbornness of iu regulations. 

Bat does any rule exist in the Philharmonic Society, which thuU 
the door of that Institution against English compositions ? Quite 
the contrary, — for every encouragement, every facility, is there 
given indiscriminately, to native and foreign professors, to tempt 
them to make trial of their strength. Besides this, the English 
theatres, the numerous benefit-concerts, and the many provincial 
meetings, arc all open to the artist, who is gifted with a talent for 
original composition: if he will not avail himself of these opportu- 
nities, be alone is to blame, and not the existing institutions of his 
country. But the native musician, of true genius, has rarely failed 
to profit by the means offered him ; else how would the music 
of Attwood, Bishop. Braham, Crotch, Shield, Stevenson, and 
other living masters, have acquired so much popularity ? The 
inference then that we draw from the foregoing, is, not that native 
talent for musical composition is discouraged in England, but that 
at present it does not abound ; and that, therefore, a concert, 
established upon the exclusive principle that governs the British 
Concerts, is unnecessary in itself, and has a direct tendency to 
become injurious to the art. 

As the greater part of our third number was at press before 
the night of the first concert, we had only time to give a list of the 
pieces performed. Two of them, at least, deserve to l>« mentioned 
in terms of very high praise, — a new quartett, for two violins, viola 
and violoncello, by Mr. James Calkin, and a canzonet, composed 
by Mr. Rawlinga, and sung by Mrs. Salmon. But this article has 
already run to such a length, that we must hasten to the second 
performance, which took place on the 10th of March, according to 



ACT I. 

Otto, «« vok«t, - Cm., of tt>< ,.U. y - Dr.CWtoW. 

Btll«rt, •• beggar bvf Muter Smltb Dmrf. 

Cite, (MS.) fom volets, " Com* to my loa|Jaf unr" J, EUiutt. 

Qurtttt.rwo vtollat, VMt.and VloJeoctUo, Mnsra. Mori, Ovbtbaek, Smut, 

tat LlaiDry Orlfitt. 

Cuuu, " Ik. Sitae » Mr. V. n baa T.F. WlmM n . 

D««t,-Mrd«r«tlc«,-Mi »Circw U KlM,. B.lta«, . . . H°r.i.y 
CUt, (MS.) Fir. voices, - la UtU (sir vata" ..... jututtxt 



Up**, (MS.) 

ACTtl. 

Ode, tlx Trim, •• Cocllte, mora laaa all tlx nm tktltad" • 

S°«t, Ml- OootUU, " Stock, k>»jr b4jm" 

Glee, tare, voicor, " Tiber* to a bioosk" ...... 

Air, Btrp ; Mitt Sbtrpe 

Song, " Si»ler« ol Acheron," Mr. 8«U - .... 
Oh«,few.aic«t,"TI>. ^.rlnj, ih. pl.tuni iprlric Is Mows- ■ 

■ t Apollo Mrikta Ik. Ijrra" - . . 
H. Satsv; Cvxl.cior, Mr. Bitaor. 



W>6*r. 



W. Knytttt. 
D t a Latf. 

Dr. Culkott. 

• (IrUh.) 



The ornament of this concert was Mr. Griffin's quartett, which 
being published in its original form, and as a piano-forte duet, is 
well known among the true amateurs of music. It has been 



formed at the Philharmonic Concerts, and, 
private parties. Of this piece we will fearlessly assert, that it 
ought to rank with the quartett* of the greatest composers of the 
age. The ballad by Davy was done, we suppose, with a benevo- 
lent view towards the ingenious, but unfortunate, composer. 
Mr. rlorsley'i duet is good, and was weO performed. The glee 
by Mr. Attwood seemed to possess great merit, but it suffered 
dreadfully for want of rehearsing. The septett which ended the 
first act, made us fear that the first act would never end. Miss 
Gnoda.ll sings a ballad with charming simplicity and sweetness ; 
but her choice, or the choice made for her, of a subject, was not 
happy upon this occasion. Mr. W. Knyvett's glee is as beautiful 
as it is popular ; and was loudly encored. Miss Stephens's Irish 
air is an exquisitely beautiful melody for social performance ; 
though, in a pubBc concert, we expect something of a higher de- 
scription. The glee and ode, at the beginning of each act, moved 
very heavily, and made US look round for the pulpit and pews: 
indeed the concert altogether was much too long, and selected 



THE ORATORIOS. 

These performances terminated for the season on the 81st of 
March. The speculation, it is said, has not been very successful ; 
for though good audiences have been collected, — only one theatre 
being open, — yet the expence of paying for both Drary Lane and 
Covent Garden, in order to keep one shut up, and the high prices 
given to the singers, bare H is supposed, consumed all the receipts. 
Whether the scheme was productive or not, we are unable to 
pronounce,— but we will assert that such a monopoly should be 
discouraged; particularly in such hand*. 

The principal novelty at those oratorios since our last, was 
the performance of Palmtihs, by Dr. Crotch; the words are 
those of a prize poem, by the Rev. Reginald Heber, now Bishop 
of Calcutta. This oratorio, though too grave in ita character, 
and too ancient in iu style for many, is certainly a very fine com- 
position. Some of the choruues are sublime, and a quartett, 
" Lo ! star-led chiefs," secures every suffrage in iu favour. 

The other performances during the mouth, were Cynu i« 
Babylon, portions of the Rtquittn,—<A the Mutiah, the whole of 
the CrtatioK, together with a variety of Ballads, Airs, Sec. 
Cyrus is a mere common-place opera ; »s such it might have that 
" brilliant success," which is said to attend all novelties in the 
present day. But somehow or ether, these brilliantly i 
novelties often die very suddenly, 
Such is the fate of Cymt, as an oratorio; such iU fate would be as 
an opera. 

On the 19th, an adventurous violinist, from the sister-isle, named 
Balfe, made his deist, — he certainly possessed that noble daring 
for which hi* countrymen are remarkable, but we cannot say that 
his expkjito in Alt excited our admiration, although they created 
surprise. He ha* youth, however, to plead in his excuse, an 
with proper attention become a tolerable performer. 

The remainder of these " entertainmenU for Lent" wen 
up, as we have before remarked, of miscellaneous ballads, 
fee. Miss Stephens, on one occasion, introduced her fa' 
recitative and air, " Auld Robin Gray," with the usual effect 
Paton *ang more than once that eternal " Saw ye my wee 
of which she is so fond,— but although tolerated and 
plauded, we recommend this young lady to seek the support of the 
orchestra in preference to the simple accompaniment of the piano, 
played by herself. Her " T» cAr •xtwutV' was good. 

We have noticed, we believe, all that required mention in these 
performance*. May we hope that however desirable the 
tion of talent may be, a 
I 
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duets, 
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ON the BALLAD ENTITLED " MARY," in the FIRST NUMBER OF THE HARMONICON. 



In a Letter from M«. BKAHAM. 



To the Editor of the Harmomcon 

it, 



Sir, 

I learn from • letter addressed to the Editor of the Gentleman' t 
Magazine for this month, that Mr. Edward Mangins, declare* 
himself the author of the ballad, entitled " Mary, published in the 
llarmonu on fur January last. In answer to' which, I can only 
obMrTB, flat the late Mr. M. G. Lewis did me the honour, at 
various time*, to present me with sonnets, canzonet*, &c., always 
accompanying them with a request, that I would set them to music. 
Among' the many poetical effusion* transmitted to me by him, I 
found the son* 'in question, "Mary," and exerted my 
talent* to compote music to it. 



I do not in the least doubt the justice of Mr. Manrin's claim, 
and can only account for mv mistake as to the real author of the 
ballad, by supposing that I found it amongst poetry written by 
Mr. Lewis, and concluded that it also waa the production of his 
muse. I trust, however, that, in justice to Mr. Mangin, you will, 
in your next edition of the Harmonkon, ascribe the words of the 
song to him, as the true author. 

I am. Sir, yours, itc, 

John Braiiam. 

*,* We hope that the above candid and gentlemanlike ex- 
planation will prove satisfactory to Mr. Mangin,. We have recently 
printed a third edition of No. "I. of this work, which it is now too 
late to correct. If a fourth should be called for, we i 
fully obey Mr. Braham's directions.— Editor. 



MISCELLANEA. 



Refinement in Advertising. 
The following i* m adeertitement, literally translated from a 
Paris journal of last month. The French have' always been noted 
fur the elegant turn which their native disposition, and the genius 
of their language, enable them to give to the most trivial subjects : 
but the manner in which a string of puffs direct are here woven 
into a finished piece, is an instance of ingenuity and refinement that 
our Packwoods and our Martins may attempt to imitate, but in vain. 
MUSIC. 

Sow m'«om pot 1)0*00 tempt 4 vlvtS, 

Arm' , pMMJtl*lc f; II i:< U 

This advice is one of wisdom. " Who knows" (says Figaro) 
" if the world shall last three months longer ?~ The end of the 
universe will arrive in «pite of us ; let nt therefore imitate the Tro- 
jans, who laughed at the predictions and the advice of Cassan- 
dra. Let us intoxicate ourselves with play, and with enjoyments ; 
but let those delights be such as will afford gratification' on the 
instant and bear reflection. What pleasure, of which we are sus- 
ceptible, partakes of those two qualities so strongly a* music ? Let 
our ears, therefore, be insensible to all sounds of war, of discord, of 
contention, and open only to the vibrations of harmony. 

Drams, trumpets, cymbals, and " the wry-necked fife ;" the 
growling serpent, the thrilling trombone, supported by the bass 
voices of cannon, are about to commence upon the Bidjissoa their 
horrible and horrifying clangor ; the concerts of Mart will soon 
silence those of Apollo ; but let us enjoy the Utter— let us prolong 
the feast of life, and endeavour to enliven and adorn it with the 
accents of sweet, yet piquante, music. For this purpose, we can- 
not recommend too warmly the new " Fantasie," which has been 
published by Monsieur Mt-reaux, founded on an air in M. Amedee 
de Bauplant's beautiful romance of La Balancoire. M. Mereaux, 
member of the society of " The Son* of Apollo," is known by an 
immense number of brilliant compositions ; in his new variations 
he has perfectly preserved the air, which has served him for a 
theme, and re-produce* it under new and agreeable forms • the exe- 
cution of this piece is easy : it may be had at the bouse of M. Simon 
Gaveaux, Rue Feydeau, No. 16. M. Aroedte Mereaux treads in 
the footstep* of hi* father, and has just published also a Pastoral 
Rondeau for the piano-forte, in which natural melody is mingled 
with the happiest strokes of art. Frirt, Passage du Panorama, 
No. 16, i* the depository of this morrtan graeieux ! At the house 
of M. Schieisinger, Hue de Richelieu, No. 107, may be found 
a beautiful rondeau for the piano, by Kalkbrenner, and a dunning 
ballad, the words by M. Arnault, the music by Mr. Stnuu : it is 
entitled, " Let jolit yetix bltut <t Engine." The words are full of 
grace and sweetness. Tin- author of Marius and of Germanic us 
makes the lyre of Anaereon, and of Horace, resound with as much 
success as he did that of -Sophocles and Euripides. He is not 
less happy in his ballads, than in his fables, and knows bow to past 
agreeably du grate au doirx. He sings let jolit yrvx blent dEngi- 
me with the talent of a writer, who, in every description of com- 
position, will cause the eyes of posterity to be fixed upon him. 
The music of this ballad is easy and melodious ; it is dedicated to 
Madame Eugenie Rigant of the Opens Cotniqve, and to render H 



ravishing, requires only that it be sung by the amiable performer to 
whom it is dedicated. 

We shall profit by this occasion, to repair an act of forgetfulne**, 
in announcing that the third brilliant rondeau and melange of 
M. Ritrel, and the quatuors of M. Lambert for two violins alto et 
bout, on which we have passed a just euloghira, may be had, the 
first at the house of Pleyel, Boulevard, Montmartre, the others at 
Prey's, Place des Victoires. 

Madame Mainville Fodor finished her engagement at Naples, 
the 8th of February. She then set out for Vienna, where she is 
to perform during the next six months. The Editor of the 
Journal of the Two Siciliet. exclaims upon this subject, " We 
must then lose this celebrated singer, and incomparable aetrut!" 
" This last epithet," says a French writer, " leads us to suppose 
that Madam Fodor has made an enormous progress." 

The French papers mention in high terms a Mademoiselle 
Demeri, who made her first appearance lately at the Italian Opera 
in Paris, in the character of Amtnmide, in Rossini's Tancredi. A 
good intonation, great compass, strength, flexibility, taste, and all 
that the Italians call a real voice, are ascribed to' this debutante. 
Madame Pasta, who was engaged at the King's Theatre a few 
years ago, performed the part of Taneredi. The latter is said to 
have become the finest nuzzo-roprano in Europe. Let us not, 
however, forget our own charming Madame Vcstris. 

Mademoiselle Mori, so well known at the King's Theatre for her 
useful talents, is now performing in Paris. She made a debut at 
the Lowmw (the Italian Opera House.) on the 6th of last month, 
in the character of JMsmT.ii the Barbiere di Simalia of BoteW, 
and was tolerably well received. She is engaged as Seconda Donna, 
at that theatre. — — 

M. Garat, the most dUanguished tenor singer that France ever 
possessed, died on the l«t of March, at Paris, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. He had long retired from public life, into which 
he entered in 1 795. —— 

Bernard Romberg, the celebrated performer on the violoncello, 
and brother to the late Andreas Romberg, so well known through- 
out Europe as a great compo»er, is now enriching the concerts at 
Paris by bis talents. He is accompanied bv bis son, a boy of ten 
or eleven years, who is said to possess great musical abilities. 

Caraffa, lately brought out at Marseilles, a new opera, called 
Le Sohtaire. It has produced from an exclusive admirer of Ros- 
sini, the following epigram : — 

Avess-voua vu le Solitaire ! 
Vraiment, oui.— Tant tnicux.— Mais pourquoi I 
Ce*t qu'on l'a tiouve, nnr ma foi, 
Presquc irissant dans le parterre. 

Monday evening the 84th,. was devoted by the Philhanncwic 

Society to the private trial of new compositions, offered for per- 
formance. Amongst them wat a new tinfonia by Mr. Clementi, 
of which report speaks in terms of the wannest commendation. 
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MEMOIR OF CTMAROSA. 



Do men ico Ci ma rosa. was born at Naples in 1754, 
and died at Venice the 1 lth of January 1801, having just 
completed his forty-sixth year. He received his first mu- 
sical instructions from Aprile, and entered the Conserva- 
tory of Ixiretto, where be imbibed the principles of the 
school of Durante, and became a disciple of that admirable 
master. The general education of Cimarosa was care- 
fully cultivated, and his amiable disposition, and sweetness 
of temper, gained him the affection of all who knew him. 
On quitting tbe conservatory, bis talents became generally 
known and appreciated, and bis works soon acquired a high 
popularity throughout Italy. His operas were chiefly of 
tbe comic class, out although composed expressly for ouffu 
singers, his style is never grotesque or ungraceful ; he dis- 
plays considerable ingenuity in his accompaniments, which 
embellish the melody of the voice part, without too much 
occupying the attention of the audience. 

His operas, // Pit tare Pariqino and L'ttaliana in Tundra, 
were produced at Rome, and thence adopted in tbe prin- 
cipal cities of Italy ; and their success was so complete, 
that Cimarosa received an order from Paris to compose a 
cantata for the birth of tbe Dauphin, which was performed 
by a band consisting of upwards of one hundred voices and 
instruments. 

Tbe reputation of Cimarosa spread more rapidly than that 
of any composer of the last century, except Piccini ; and the 
fame of his Italiana in Londrn, seems to have been as ex- 
tensive as that of La Buona Figliuola. 

In 1787, he was invited to Petersburg by tbe Empress 
Catherine II., in order to compose operas there. The fol- 
lowing is a list of his compositions which have been per- 
formed in Italy, and received with enthusiastic applause on 
•very stage in Europe : — 



1779. L'ltaliana in Londra, 
1788. II Convito, 



Oli iuimici Generosi. 
II PiUore Pararin.i, 
1745. Artajwrse di Mctastasio. 

II Faleirnaiae, 
1798. I due SuppOHti Conti, 
1787. VuMinuro, 

La Ballerina Amantt, 
Le Tramr Deluge, 



11 Fanatico Burlato, 

1789. II Conritato di Pirtra, 

1790. Giannitiar Brruadonr. 
La Villandla Rkonosd 
Le A«tuzie Feminili, 

1703. II Mitriimmio Segrrto, 
1794. I Traci Amanti, 
II If atrimonio prr 
La Penalope, 
L'Olinipiade, 
II Sacriuziu d'Abramo, 



ta. 



1788. L'lmproarioin Anguttip, 1797. Oli Amanti Cuniki, 
II Credulo. Gli Orazi. 

II Marito Dttperato, I 

The last opera buffa of Cimarosa is L'imprudentc Fortu- 



nato, performed at Venice in 1800. The Artemma was 
loft unfinished : tbe first act only is hy Cimarosa ; other 
composers have attempted to add the second and third, but 
they have not succeeded. It was condemned, and the cur- 
tain d nipped in the middle of the second act. 

AH the operas of Ciman>sa arc distinguished for inven- 
II tion, and originality of ideas, as well as for the richness of 
tbe accompaniments and skilful stage effect. The greater 
part of his movements arc di prima intenzivne. Are feel 
in listening to each passage, that the division has been 
made, as it were, in a moment of inspiration. The enthu- 
siasm excited bv // Matrimonio Segreto, can scarcely be 
conceived. In short, this work fixed the wavering opinions 
of the Italians. 

Cimarosa presided at the piano in the Neapolitan the- 
atre, during the first seven representations, a thing unpre- 
cedented. At Vienna, the Emperor having attended the 
first performance of this opera, invited the singers and mu- 
sicians to a banquet, and sent them back the same evening 
to the theatre, where they played the piece a second time ! 

Cimarosa, unfortunately for his success, manifested a 
partiality for the French during their possession of Naples, 
which occasioned his disgrace at the court of his patron ; 
and he narrowly escaped the punishment which so many 
of his countrymen were doomed to suffer. He was, however, 
allowed to die in his bed in 1 Sol, extremely regretted by 
the lovers of music, as an original and exquisite com- 
poser, and an amiable man. 

Several traits have been recorded of the modesty which 
added to the merit of this great musician. 

A painter, wishing to flatter him, told him that he con- 
sidered bim superior to Mozart. " I, Sir ! " answered he, 
rather abruptly,—" What would you say to any man who 
should venture to assure you that you are superior to Ra- 
phael ?*' 

Amateurs were once divided between Mozart and Ci- 
marosa, considered as dramatic composers. The Emperor 
Napoleon inquired of Gretry what difference there was be- 
tween the two. "Sire," answered Gretry, " Cimarosa places 
the statue on the stage, and tbe pedestal in the orchestra ; 
whereas Mozart puts the statue in the orchestra, and the 
pedestal on the stage." 

Gretry had heard little of Mozart's music, and that little 
he did not understand. In his Eaait tur ta Musigvc, a 
work of merit and importance, published a dozen years after 
tbe death of the great German composer, be l 
his name, nor alludes to any one of his works ! 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ESTABLISHMENT AND PROGRESS OF 



THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 

[Coutinued from page 49.] 



Iw our last, we gave an account of the rise and fall II 
of the Royal Academy of Music; we now enter j 
upon a new era in tbe annals of the Italian opera in Eng- 
land. The King's Theatre had been abandoned by its 
noble patrons, and was in possession of Mr. Heidegger, a 
person who madt* some figure at this period, under the title 
of tbe Swiss Count. With him Handel entered into a 
contract for fire years, being resolved to carry on tbe 
musical drama at his own risk. Accordingly, in 1789, we 
see this great genius sustaining, like another Atlas, the 
whole weight of the concern, relying solely upon the re- 
smirses of his own gigantic talents. 

He set out immediately for Italy, where he engaged an 
entire new company of singers, -w ho arrived the following au- 
tumn, and are thus announced in one of the journals of that 
period. " Mr. Handel, who is just returned from Italy, has 
contracted with the following persons to perform in the Ita- 
lian operas : — Signor Bernacchi, who is esteemed the best 
singer in Italy. — Signora Merighi, a woman of very fine pre- 
sence, an excellent actress, and a very good singer, with a 
counter-tenor voice. — Sigyiora Strada, who hath a very fine 
treble voice.a person of singular merit. — Signor Annxbale Pu> 
Fabri, a most excellent tenor, and a fine voice. His wife, 
who performs a man's part exceedingly well. — Signora 
Bertoldi, wbo has a very fine treble voice, she is also a 
very excellent actress, both in men and women's parts. — 
A base voice from Hamburg, there being none worth en- 
gaging in Italy. " The name of the last-mentioned person 
was John Reimschneider ; perhaps, tbe appellation is sup- 
pressed as not being thought sufficiently musical for the 
company with which he was thus associated. 

The first opera which he composed for his new company 
was Lotkarius, and is another example of Handel's ready 
genius; for it amieurs by the MS. score, that it was finished, 
rehearsed, and brought on the stage, in the space of a single 
fortnight. Hut, itnTortunately for tbe author, at so critical 
a juncture, it met with but little success ; and he produced 
a second, entitled Parthenope, which met with a more 
favourable reception : indeed it merited every support as 
many judicious critics have not hesitated to rank it 
among tbe best of Handel's dramatic productions. 

It is probable that Handel's first season was not very 
propitious, for, in the following year, we find that Heideg- 
ger nad an active share in tbe concern, which is thus an- 
nounced in one of the journals of that period. " Signor 
Senesino, tbe famous Italian singer, is engaged to come 
over during the winter, to perform under Mr. Heidegger, 
in the Italian opera ;" and, in the autumn of the same year, 
the public are informed, that " grand preparations were 
making at the Opera-house, in the Haymarket, by new 
clothes, scenes, &c. ; and that Senesino being arrived, the 
performances would begin as soon as the court returned to 
St. James's. " 

It thus appears, that, notwithstanding Handel's quarrel 
with this singer, be was induced to enter into fresh engage- 
ments with him ; but the flame of tbeir former enmity was 
only smothered for a time, and burst forth again, as will 
shortly be seen, with redoubled violence. 

As tbe name of Senesino stands so conspicuously forward 
in the musical history of this period, we shall say a word 
en passant respecting him. He was a native of Sienna, 



and had been singing with great applause in the opera at 
Dresden, when Handel first engaged him for the Royal 
Academy of Music. He was considered as a very finished 
soprano, with a voice of no great compass, but of won- 
derful flexibility. He was a graceful actor, and in the 
execution of the recitative had no equal in Europe. Sent' 
sino, after his quarrel with Handel, continued in the service 
of the nobility, singing at tbe theatre in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, and afterwards in the Haymarket, till tbe year 1 735, 
when, having acquired a fortune of 15,000/., he retired to 
his native city, and built a noble mansion, which, with bis 
whole fortune, be bequeathed to his relatives. 

At tbe same time with Senesino, came over to this country, 
Margarita Durastanti, who enjoyed a considerable share 
of tbe public favour, till the engagement of her more suc- 
cessful rival Cuzzoni. She made a handsome retreat, 
and took a formal leave of tbe English nation, by singiug 
the following song, which was written for her, in haste, by 
the celebrated Pope:— 

Generous, gar, and gallant nation, 
Hold in arm*, and bright in arts ; 
Land secure from all invasion. 
All but Cupid's jeutlc darts I 
From your charms, oh, w ho would run ? 
Who leave you for another sun ? 



Happy sod, adieu, adieu ! 
Let old* 



yield to new. 

In arms and arts be still more shining ; 

All your joya be still increasing ; 
All your tastes be still refining ; 

All your jan> for ever ceasing ; 
But let old charmers yield to 
Happy soil, adieu, adieu ! 



On this song the following burlesque was writteu by 
Dr. Arbuthnot :— 

Puppies, whom I now am leaving, 
Merry sometimes, always mad. 
Lavish most when debts arc craving, 

On fool, farce, and masquerade J 
Who would from Mich bubbles run ? 
Who leave such blessings for the sun ? 
Happy soil, and happy crew ! 
Let old sharpers yield to new. 

All your tastes be still refining ; 
All your nonsense still more shining : 
Blest in some Beriurtadt or Boschi, 
This more awkward, that more husky. 
Happy soil, and simple crew t 
Let old sharpers yield to new ! 
Bubbles all, adieu, adieu ! 

The season of 1731 opened with a new opera, by Handel, 
entitled Alessandro. It was from the pen of Melas- 
tasio, and Senesino performed tbe principal part. Though 
marked by few airs in a grand and elaborate style, 
yet this drama was of so pleasing a character that it sus- 
tained fifteen successive representations, and was revived 
again in the autumn with success. 

1732 commenced with the opera of Ezio, the words, also, 
I by Metastasio, and the music by Handel : but it was per- 
formed only five times, and was succeeded by Sosarmes, 
U which sustained ten representations. 
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la the course of this season, a new mid successful species 
of entertainment was introduced at the Opera House, in the 
aacred drama of Either, which had formerly been composed 
for the celebrated Duke of Chandos, and performed in his 
chapel at Cannons. We shall reserve our account of these 
performances to a future article on Oratorios. Suffice it 
here to remark, that on this occasion tickets of admission to 
the pit were raised to the amazing price of one guinea, and 
half-a-guinea to the gallery, an arrangement that appears 
to have given considerable umbrage to the subscribers to 
the ojjera. 1 

1733 opened with a new opera, by Handel, called 
Orlando, which was performed ten times. It was during 
this season that the quarrel between Handel and Sene- 
sino became serious. The following advertisement, in 
one of the journals of that period, shews to what an ex- 
tent this rupture had proceeded : — " The subscribers to the j 
opera, in which Signor Senesino and Signora Cuzzuni are 
to perform, are desired to meet at Mr. Pickford's great 
room in Panton- Street, on Friday next, at eleven o'clock, in 
order to settle proper methods for carrying on the sub- 
scription. Such persons as cannot be present, are desired 
to send their proxies. " 

Orlando was the last opera in which Handel composed 
songs for Senesino. Whether the quarrel which had been 
long fermenting between them, operated upon the com- 
poser's feelings in writing for this singer, or whether, as 
an intentional mark of resentment, be disregarded bis own 
fame in order to diminish that of his enemy, is now beyond 
the reach of conjecture ; but a judicious critic has remarked 
that, on a comparison of the songs composed for Senesino, 
in the earlier operas, with those intended for him in those 
of a later date, a manifest inferiority is visible both in 
design, invention, grace, and every agreeable quality. 

The conclusion of this season was the expiration of 
the term for which Handel stood engaged with Hei- 
degger ; but entering into a fresh agreement with him for 
one season more, he made a second journey to Italy, in 
order to repair the losses he had sustained in his company. 
At Bologna he heard the celebrated Farinelli, whose won- 
derful talents excited the admiration of Europe, and also 
Carestini ; and, what is very surprising, gave the latter 
the preference, entered into an engagement with him, and 
returned to England. 

Meantime, the nobility and gentry, subscribers to the 
Opera, who had interested themselves in the disputes 
between Handel and his two principal singers, and 
taken offence at the terms ana arrangements of the 
oratorios ou opera nights, had entered into a subscription 
for the performance of Italian operas at Lincoln's Inn 
Fields; and invited the celebrated Porpora to come 
over as composer and conductor, and engaged Senesino, 
Cuzzoni, Bertalli, and afterwards the matchless Fari- 
nelli. , 

Handel, however, got the start of his opponents, and 
opened the Opera House in the Hay-market, with Se- 
miramis; and on the 4th of December, brought out 
a new opera, called Caius Fabricius, in order to' display 
the abilities of bis new singer, Carestini, who made his 
first appearance in this character. Carestini was so 



renowned a performer that some respect is due to his me-, 
mory. 

He was a native of Monte Filatrana, and at twelve 
years of age went to Milan, where he was patronised by 
several of the nobility. His voice was a clear and powerful 
soprano. In bis person, he was tall, elegant, and ma- 
jestic. He was a very animated and intelligent actor ; 
and possessing a considerable share of enthusiasm, with a 
lively imagination, he rendered whatever he sung interest- 
ing, ny the energy of his manner, and his judicious embel- 
lishments. 

But with all his talents, the opera of Fabricius was re- 
presented but four times ; sucb, indeed, was the influence 
of Handel's enemies, and Senesino's partisans, that it 
seems to have repressed nearly all curiosity as to what was 
passing at the Opera House. 

The first opera performed by this rival company was 
Ariadne, the poetry by Rolli, written, as the preface ex- 
presses it, ptr la NobUiia Britannica, the music by Porpora. 
Supported by the spirit of parly more, perhaps, than by its 
intrinsic merit, it sustained nineteen representations. 

Porpora was a composer possessed of judgment and ex- 
perience. In the early part of his life he had been at- 
tached to the establishment of Augustus, King of Poland ; 
but quitting that court, had made a temporary residence in 
different parts of Germany, and afterwards in the principal 
cities of Italy. His compositions are usually in good taste, 
and the melodies of his airs graceful and natural ; bis re- 
citatives, particularly those of his cantatas, are still re- 
garded in Italy as models of perfection for narrative 
music. In his airs, it is remarked, that he rather polished 
and refined the passages of other composers, than invented 
new, and his accompaniments are neither very picturesque 
nor ingenious. He was long esteemed the best singing- 
master in Europe, and was fortunate in the voices he had 
to form, particularly in that of Farinelli, his most dis- 
tinguished pupil. 

Besides Ariadne, Porpora also produced Ferdinando, but 
it sustained only four representations. Astarto, an opera 
by Bononcini, bad five ; Belmira, a pasticcio, four ; and 
JEneas, by an anonymous composer, six representations : 
this, with the repetitions of Ariadne, brought the season to 
a close on the 15th June, 1734. 

In the January of the same year, Handel produced his 
Ariadne, one of the most brilliant of his compositions. 
Abandoned by his former singers, opposed by the nobility, 
I and depending solely on the public at large for protection 
and patronage, be appears to have exerted his powers of 
invention, and to have called forth his talents in varying 
the accompaniments throughout this opera, with more 
vigour than in any other drama, since the dissolution of the 
Royai Academy of Music. 

In the course of the year, it is remarkable that Ariadne 
had nineteen representations, being the exact number 
which Pnrpora's rival opera had sustained. 

Handel's contract with Heidegger lerminatingat the 
conclusion of this season, he quitted the King's Theatre, 
and prepared to open the ensuing campaign in Lincoln's 

[To be continued.] 
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John Frederic Agricoh, was born in Upper Saxony, in 
the year 1720. He studied music at Leipzig, under Sebas- 
tian Bach; and was, in the year 1751, appointed com- 
poser to the court, by Frederic. His compositions of all 
kinds are exceedingly numerous, and exhibit in their cha- 
racter a happy union of genius and facility. He was one of 
the best organists of Germany — that country whence the 
best performers on that instrument have proceeded. 
Agricola displayed more original talent in church music, 
than in theatrical compositions ; — but he dared not venture 
to indulge his taste for the former. The King of Prussia 
could not endure that species of music : whenever he 
learned that a master had composed an oratorio or a motet, 
he considered it as a departure from taste, or a total 
want of it in the artist ; and if he afterwards heard a piece 
by the same composer, he would exclaim, " It tastes of 
the church. " Agricola was the author of a short work in 
Genu an, on the Art of Singing, which is much esteemed. 

Charles Henry Gram was born in the electoral circle of I 
Saxony, in the year 1701. He was first a singer in a 
church at Dresden. When he lost bis soprano voice, he 
applied himself to composition, commencing with church- 
music. In 1738, be went to Brunswick to sing bass in the 
operas which were about to be given there. He made his 
debut in the opera of lien ril'Oiscleur: the airs allotted to 
him he did not approve ; he therefore composed others, 
which he sang with the greatest applause. This success 
encouraged him to attempt the composition of an opera. 
He set to music a German poem entitled Pandore, which 
was attended with the most brilliant success, and was the 
beginning of his reputation. He remained attached to 
the court of Brunswick, till the year 1735, when Fre- 
deric, then prince-royal, took bini into bis service. He 
continued to sing in the operas, of which he composed 
a great number, as well as many pieces for the church and 
for concerts. He died in Berlin, in 1759. His character 
and that of his works, are thus given in a notice of his life 
printed at Berlin, in 1772, at the head of a collection of 
duetts and trios, composed by him. " As a composer be 
possessed perfect harmony, and all the minutim ofthe art. 
His compositions are indeed purely harmonious, true, and 
easy to acquire ; — his accompaniments, though full when 
they ought to be so, never overpower the voice. His con- 
certed pieces are admirably composed. In all his works 
are found the most regular modulations, for he was annoyed 
by any that were extraneous. His melody is always 
agreeable, and he never failed in sweetness and tender- 
ness. His Adagios, above all are master-pieces, and per- 
fectly display the mildness, amenity, and affability or his 
character." 

All the composers we have named, formed themselves 
to a certain extent upon Italian masters, whose music was 
adopted in all the theatres of Germany ; but tbey pre- 
served, at the same time, the particular features of the na- 
tional taste, because they had set to music German poems, 
before they attempted those of Italy. Hence these differ- 
ent masters constituted a species of mixed school, in 
which the Italian taste was modified by German sensi- 
bility. From it proceeded a man, who, born with rare 
talent and exquisite taste, formed himself, like the others, 
on the music of the most able masters of his country ; but 

bis first manner, adopted 



tbat of Naples, and is cited, even by the Italians them- 
selves, as a model of the most pure and elegant style. 

John Adolnkus Hasse, was born about the commencement 
of the last century at Berzendorf, in Lower Saxony. He 
is scarcely known in Italy by any other name, than that of 
// Sassone, (the Saxon.) It seems that Saxony is to 
Germany, what Naples is to Italy — the country in which 
was born, those who exhibited the greatest talents in music. 
Hasse commenced his career as an opera-singer. The 
cantatas of Keiser, which he had always so much admired, 
gave him a taste for composition ; and he had scarcely 
attained his eighteenth year, when he composed the music 
for the opera of Antigono. The natural talent displayed 
by him was encouraged. Desiring to cultivate it, he went 
to Naples, where he studied first under Porpora, and 
subsequently under Alexander Scarlatti. On his re- 
turn to Germany, he was appointed chapel-master to the 
Elector of Saxony, and composed a great number of operas, 
some of them German, but the principal part Italian. 
These operas, performed with great magnificence, on one 
of the finest theatres in Europe, with a most numerous 
and select orchestra, created for Hasse a great reputation. 
" It is on this theatre," (says Algarotti, in an Italian 
epistle addressed to Augustus HI.,) " it is here that the 
divine harmony of Italy resounds under the hand of 
Hasse ; who, reigning over all hearts, excites or calms, by 
the sounds of his lyre, all the affections of the heart ; and 
the new Timotheus excites, at his will, in the soul of Au- 
gustus, pity, anger, or love." 

Risuotia d' Hnsse sotto nil* ftfil ditto, 
Che gli affetti del cuor, del cuor but mire 
Irrita, e moke a un sol' toccar di lira 
E pieta. com' ei vuol, gdegno, o d'amnrc 
Nuovo Timoteo in sen d" Ayoeto inspirit. 

(Op. dtt ConU Algrntti, Tome VIII.) 

The principal part of the operas set to music by Hasse, 
were the works of Metastasio. It was rare when success 
did not crown the union of two talents so worthy of being 
united. The last of these works was the opera of Ruggiero, 
performed at Milan in 1771, on the marriage of the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand with the Princess of Modena. 

Hasse married the celebrated singer Faustina. After 
passing with her a great number of years at Vienna, be 
went to finish his days at Venice. 

Wc have now to mention an artist, infinitely superior to 
all those whom we have named. They possessed, in a great 
degree, knowledge, talent, and taste ; he alone had a crea- 
tive genius : he extended the limits of his art ; he opened 
new paths, and gave to music a grandeur and an energy 
which not only did not belong to it from the time of the 
Greeks, but of which the professors themselves did not be- 
lieve it susceptible. It is easy to recognise in those fea- 
tures, the author of Alctste and of Orpheus. 

Christopher Gluck was born in the Palatinate, of humble 
parents, in the year 171G or 1717. But Gluck is a com- 
poser of so high a rank, tbat we shall devote a biographical 
article exclusively to him ; therefore we can only state here, 
that in 1736 he went into Italy to pursue his musical 
studies ; where, four years after, he began to compose for 
the theatre. 

Wc might also mention other theatrical composers, such 
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as Bach, who composed grand operas in England and even 
in Italy, in which amateurs discovered very beautifol airs ; 
as well as M. Naumann, maltre de chapelle to the Elector 
of Saxony, and M. Misliweseck, a native of Bohemia, both 
pupils of the Italian school. 

What gives the Germans a distinguished place in the 
history of the art, is the rapid and astonishing progress 
which they have made in instrumental music ; and the in- 
fnite number of concertos, symphonies, quartets, trios, 
pieces for the harpsichord, and for other instruments, 
with which they have enriched all the concerts of Europe. 

Different causes have originated and accelerated this ex- 
traordinary perfection of instrumental music in Germany. 
The principal is the great use which has always been made 
of the organ in the cnurchi'S. This instrument in order to 
product' a «rnnd effect, requires in the composer a thorough 
knowledge of counter-point, and great fertility and quick- 
ness of invention. From the earliest times, Germany has 
possessed celebrated organists, who have formed schools, 
and whose lessons and works have particularly contributed 
to extend the study of harmony and the taste for its enjoy- 
ment. The names of Matheson, Kuhnaa, Handel, Bach 
and others, are still celebrated as organists, though the taste 
for the organ and the art of playing it, are now every where 
much diminished. 

Another cause of the progress of instrumental music, is 
the encouragement given to this style, by the sovereigns of 
Germany, and the large assemblies of virtuosi which ap- 
peared at their concerts. Augustus II., King of Poland 
and Elector of Saxony, bad, at the commencement of the 
last century, the most numerous and best composed or- 
chestra that had ever been seen. From his example, 
arose that extraordinary emulation which has since pro- 
duced the celebrated orchestras of Vienna, of Coblentz, 
of Manheim, of Munich, of Stuttgard ; here were formed 
the Wanhalls, the Wngenseils, the Stamitz, the Haydns, 
and so many other symphouists, whose compositions are 
known to every amateur. Stamitz has perhaps contri- 
buted more than any other to form the present taste of 
German composition. He has given it that chiaro oscuro, 
that is to say, those happy contrasts of soft and powerful, 
which belong not only to the execution, but even to the es- 
sence of the composition. In the pieces of Wagenseil, 
though already old, there are specimens of expression, 
which will always have a fine effect, if executed with the 
taste with which they were composed. AU these different 
■ymphonists have a character and a merit peculiar to them- 
selves ; but it must be confessed, that they are all inferior to 



j the inexhaustible Haydn for invention and originality. He" 
I unites all the resources of science to the charms of taste : 
he is noble and gay, full of grace and strength, simple not- 
withstanding an infinite variety ; and combines the most 
exquisite warbliugs of song, to the grandest effects of the 
1 orchestra. 

Germany has furnished Europe with a crowd of virtuosi 
of the first rank in every class. We shall content our- 
selves with mentioning Stamitz and Cramer, for the violin; 
Quantz the master of Frederick the Great, and Benda, for 
flute ; Fischer, for the hautboy ; Schwartz for the bassoon ; 
Rodolphe, Punto, for the French horn ; Krumpholtz for the 
harp, be. 

We shall not speak of a crowd of excellent performers 
on the harpsichord and piano-forte. The talents of Hul- 
mandel.Edelmann, Adam, Cramer, Dussek, Steibelt, dec, 
are well known every where. 

Germany has also formed singers both male and female, 
in the Italian style, who have been admired even in Italy, 
and applauded in all the theatres of Europe. We need 
only mention the names of Graun, and Raffe, and Mesds. 
xMengotti, Mara, kc. 

Amongst the benefits which the Germans have rendered 
to music, we must not forget the valuable and numerous 
inventions for the improvement of various musical instru- 
ments. We are indebted to them for the use of clarinets 
and horns in orchestras, as well as for the greatest improve- 
! ments in the harpsichord, piano-forte, and harp. Many of 
our harpsichord manufacturers are Germans. The flute, 
, called German, denotes its origin ; and Quantz has in our 
own time added a key to it. 

The invention of characters for printing music has been 
attributed to Breitkopft, a music-seller at Leipsic, though 
it has been claimed also by a French printer. 

Finally, we are indebted to the Germans for a great num- 
ber of good works on the theory and practice of music. 
Without speaking of a multitude of treatises on ancient 
and church music, as well as on the controversies respecting 
counterpoint, which have divided and occupied learned men 
during two centuries, particularly in Italy and Germany, we 
shall only mention the Gradus ad Parnassum of Fux, which 
is still the elementary book in the schools of Italy ; the 
History of Music and instructive letters on different 
branches of the art, by Marpurg, maitre de ckapeile of 
Berlin ; several treatises by Kirnberger, who has founded a 
school and reduced to a new system all the principles of 
harmony &c. &c. 

[To be continued to the present period.] 



On " The FREYSCHUTZ/* of CARL MARIA von WEBER. 



[From a Correspondent.] 



Tiif. public complain, and with . 
sou, that nothing truly original is 
dramatists of the present day ; every 
shape of novelty being a translation 
two or three French vaudevilles, the i 
thrown together with more or less ski 
to ascertain whether the paucity of 
original productions be ascribable to 
dramatists themselves, allow me to 
one of the corps has assured 
most of the French pieces are 
Every day exhibits soi 



of rea- 
to them by the 
thing produced in the 
and amalgamation of 
ncidents of which are 
II. Without stopping 
native talent and of 
the public or to the 
repeat that of which 
the materials of 
from German produc- j 
step of the Germans i 



to'perfection and celebrity in literature, as well as in the 
arts and sciences ; but the Harmonicon having reference to 
music only, I shall lay aside all other considerations, and 
introduce to your notice a composer who is not yet suffici- 
ently known, yet whose compositions will, ere long, pro- 
cure for him a brilliant reputation. 

Leaving Rossini aside for a moment, allow me to direct 
my attention to the almost unknown Weuer, whom the di- 
letauli of this country so much and so shamefully neglect, 
but whose merits are sufficiently appreciated beyond the 
Rhine ; for his countrymen scarcely speak of any thing 
but this young composer, who " ravishes all ears." The 
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first question put to a foreign amateur ou his arrival in 
Germany is, " Do you know the Freyschutz of Marie de 
Weber V " No," they reply. " Fly then, and get rid of 
your culpable ignorance, and we promise you pleasure — 
admiration— delight — enthusiasm !" 

" At first sight the music of Freyschutz strikes the ama- 
teur by the power of its true and original expression, — he 
proceeds and forgets that be has only a sheet of paper before 
nim — the harmony sounds in his ears— he is witness of 
those scenes of which the music is only an accompaniment. 
The opera presents itself to the mind with a reality which 
the imagination of a musician only can conceive. No other 
music has power to produce an impression so profound." 

In these words an admirer of Weber expresses himself, 
when speaking of his last opera, the subject of which is one 
of those romantic conceptions so familiar to German genius, 
and rests entirely upon a popular superstition. It has three 
titles, Le Franc Archrr, ou U Tireur Sorrier, ou let Balles- 
Magitptes. Some Bohemian bunters assemble to fire at 
a mark *, the rewards of the victor are to be the situa- 
tion of chief forester, and, according to immemorial custom 
in such cases, the hand of a beautiful village maiden. At 
the first attempt the favoured lover misses the mark ; he is 
in despair at it. In the mean time, ouc of his comrades, 
who is his rival, had made a bargain with Lucifer, 
for certain magic balls which shall never miss their object, 
but the virtue of which is to expire at a certain hour on the 
morrow. The other high contracting party, (his Satanic 
majesty,) claims, as is most reasonable, an equivalent— it 

* Wm it from this opera, that M. Anmer borrowed Ihc incident 
which he introduces in thi first act of Alfred i for I can hardly be- 
lieve, with all my conviction of his erudition, that the Mailre da 



is the sou) of the wretched hunter, who imagines be can 
preserve his own by substituting in its place that of hia 
favoured rival ; be therefore accepts the terms of the fiend 
and consents to the magical operat on which is to procure 
for him the lucky and never-failing balls. He enters 
the lists against his friend. It is in this scene that the 
author has placed an aerial chase, (Chasse aerieune.) 
which delights all the lovers of music on the other side 
of the Rhine. The party assembles to fire at a bird, but 
the time stipulated has expired, and instead of hitting 
the favoured and innocent lover, as the demon had pro- 
mised, the magic ball rebounds and pierces the heart of 
the miserable sorcerer. Justice triumphs, aud the lovers 
are united. 

Such a plot could not succeed on our stage, but absurd as 
it may appear, it furnishes situations the roast dramatic, 
contrasts the most striking, of which Weber has most suc- 
| cessfully availed himself. 

'. The style of Weber is strong and extended, his manner 
' free and bold. The effects which he produces are various ; 

his composition careful — none of his intentions are contrary 
I to the sense, — none of his expressions vague or misplaced. 

The French critics say, that he unites the warmth of Spon- 
I toni, the pathos of Lesueur, the unaffected artless grace of 
1 the author of Aline. In Weber"s composition are found 
the long and able periods of Cherubim, with all his harmony 
so new and so pure. The invocation scene is, above all, 
eminently beautiful. It has in its simplicity a character at 
once so appalling and eccentric, that it affrights and en- 
J chants at the same moment. This quality may be necen- 
' sary to be known by any person who .shall attempt its 
j translation. It is, on the whole, a chef <f centre. 

Tkuesco. 



TRANSLATIONS OF THE ITALIAN PIECES IN THE HARMONICON. 



Vivere to non potrb." Rossini. In No. II. 



The Italun Wtrdt. 

Vivere io mm potr6, 
Mio ben, senza di te ; 

FraT ombre sceudcrd, 
Priacheiuancardife. 



Aurora ! ah sorgerai, 
Awersa ognur per me ? 

D' Elena i vaghi rai 
Moatrarmi oh Dio ! perche ? 

E pui rapirmi, o barbara ! 
Quel don cb/ebbiio date? 



All non lascwnii, no ; 

Bell* idol roio! 
Di chi nii fidero, 

Se tu m' inganni ? 
Di vita maneherei, 

Nel dirti addio ; 
("he vivere non potrei 

Fr» tanti alfauni. 



Literally tr 

1 could not live, 

My beloved, wit hunt thee ; 
I will descend to the * hades. 
Rather than fail in my faith. 

"Aurora!" Rossini. In No. III. 

Aurora ! ah wilt thou rise 
P«w ever adverse Ut rac ? 
0 Heavens ! why show me 
Ellen s beauteous eves ! 
And then, O barbarouo. to rob me 
Of the gift 1 had from thee? 

" Aht non lasciarmi, no." Asioli. In No. IV. 

All, leave me nut, ah no ; 

Mv beauteous idol ! 
In whom shall I trust, 

If thou dost deceive mc ? 
It would prove my death, 
To sav to thee adieu ; 
O, I could not live 
Amidst to many < 



Versified to suit the Metre. 

I could not lire, my love, 
Prom thee if far away ; 

Ah, sooner will I die. 

Than e'er my faith betray. 



Aurora ! wilt thou rise, 
Thus adverse »ti» to me ? 

Why show me Ellen s eyes 
Of love, ye Powers! whr ? 

And yet the priie vc showed. 
So barbarously denv ? 



Ah! leave me not, ah, no , 

Dear idol of my love ! 
In whom shall I repose. 

If thou inconstant prove ? 
The bitter thought were 

To bid my love adieu ; 
No, no ; 1 could not live, 

If separate from you. 
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HE VIEW OF MUSIC. 



The Loyal and National Songs op England, for one, 
two, and three Voicef, selected from original Manuscripts 
and early printed Copies, in the Library of William 
KlTCHlNKB, M.D. Folio. London, printed for Hurst, 
Robinson, and Co., 1823. 
National Song is the most interesting of all musieal 
subjects: it is so intimately connected with the history, 
morals, habits, and, we may almost venture to add, the 
politics of a country, that it has not been thought un- 
worthy of serious notice by the greatest philosophers and 
ablest writers of ancient and modern times. Its influence 
over the people is too well known to be questioned, and is 
proved by facts both numerous and convincing. A certain 
moralist, speaking of the various modes of regulating the 
manners, and governing the opinion of the multitude, even 
went so far as to say, " It matters not who makes the 
laws, provided you take care who writes the songs." 

Duly impressed, then, with the importance of a work of 
this kind, and apprized of Uic abundant materials for form- 
ing it, possessed by the compiler of the present volume, as 
also of his industry, we opened Dr. Kitchincr's book, full 
of hope that he had supplied an acknowledged desideratum. 
But with regret we confess, that its contents have disap- 
pointed us ; and aware of the success which has attended 
the author's former publication, upon a subject rather more 
connected with his profession, we cannot but lament that 
he should have wandered so far from the road marked out 
for him by his education, in search of that fame or profit 
which we tear be will not reap from his present undertaking. 

This volume consists of 136 pages of* music, and twenty 
of letter-press. The first piece in the work is Handel's 
Coronation Anthem, " Zadok the Priest," and we must 
express our doubts whether, beiug composed by a foreigner, 
it comes properly under the term National Music : but not 
being disposed to cavil about tritles, we pass it without fur- 
ther observation. The next is a long, unmeaning, soporific, 
voluntary, composed upon four notes, by Dr. Bull, which 
though an organ-piece, and therefore without a single vocal 
attribute, is introduced here, because it is designated in the 
index to one of its author's organ books now in Dr. Kitcb- 
iner's possession, by the title of " God save the Kinge." 
This however, is not altogether without its use, for it enables 
the author to put a direct negative to an assertion made, 
some two or three years ago, in a presumptuous and foolish 
publication, — that Dr. Bull was the actual composer of our 
national air, " God save great George our King," and this 
very " Organ-book," is there cited as an incontrovertible 
proof of the fact ! though, as Dr. K. tells us, the voluntary 
u " no more like the anthem now sung, than a frog is like 
ati ox." Then follows an old dance in six-four time, which 
is only inserted, as far as we can guess, because it is 
called " The King's delight." The next in succession is 
a copy of the real God save the King, as it appeared in the 
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Gentleman's Magazine, for October, 1745, which merely 
differs in about three notes from the melody now in use. 
But it next assumes a much more pompous appearance, 
being printed in a score of twenty-one parts, besides a 
piano-forte accompaniment ; it thus occupies no less than 
eight folio pages, and is, after all, the exact air, with the 
common orchestral accompaniments, that are in daily use ! 
" Come if you dare," by Purcell, and " Rule Britannia," 
are given in the same unnecessarily extended ami expen- 
sive form; and for no other purpose, that we can divine, than 
to swell the si2C of the book. With the same intention, we 
must suppose, are " See the conquering hero comes," and 
" Disdainful of danger" introduced, both from Handel's 
Oratorio of Judas Maccnbetus ; for what connexion cau be 
shewn between these chorusses and our English loyal or 
national music ? As to loyalty, they are directly opposed 
to it, for Judas fought in defence of republicanism against 
the Syrian monarchy : and as Britons are not, either 
directly or collaterally descended from any of the leaders 
of Israel, it will require all Dr. Kitchiuer's eloquence to 
shew our right to music, composed to a drama founded on 
the Jewish history, by a native of Germany. Were these 
pieces scarce, their rarity might plead some justification 
for republishing them : but they are in every body's hands, 
and were wholly uncalled for. We reluctantly proceed in 
a strain that is very painful to us, and in the discharge of 
our duty, must censure the insertion of many songs, &c, 
that only acquired a temporary popularity from passing 
events, and possess little, if any, merit in themselves. 
Why, too, fill eight other folio pages with the " Thanks- 
giving Anthem for the Victory at Waterloo ?" If it were 
advisable to publish Thanksgiving Anthems among Na- 
tional Songs, why not have selected some of those written 
by Purcell, Croft, Aldrich, Greene, Boyce, Nares, &c. ? 
All of which are excellent, and not likely to be equalled 
by any composer who is not in the habit of writing church 
music. For this work does not profess to be any thing but 
a compilation, and there are many anthems by the above 
celebrated musicians which few possess, and are just as 
applicable to the Battle of Waterloo, as the laudatory 
songs of Purcell, Eccles, &c, are to the persons and events 
of our period. Why thrust in Estc's pastoral glee, " How 
merrily we live," composed in 1660 ? — merely, we con- 
clude, because used in 1778 at Covcnt-Garden Theatre, 
when a few of the words were altered for a dramatic pur- 
pose ? It is already in every collection of glees extant, 
and moreover is quite out of its place in this work. 

We now proceed to examine the manner in which the 
other parts of this compilation are executed, and shall ofTcr 
a few specimens of the accompaniments, &c. No. 6 is a 
song ascribed to Handel, from the London Magazine for 
1745. The following passages and figuring, justify us in 
asserting, that this great composer could not possibly have 
sent out such a production : 
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No. 7, by an anonymous 



this extraordinary bar: 



Bri-tan-nia 



scorns their chain. 



The composer might well he ashamed of his name ! The accent, harmony, and 



hardly be paralleled. 



Xo. 12, is a glee for three voices, by Jer. Savage, 1678. The following extracts are, no doubt, in the original 
copy ; but ought snch music to have been revived, unless for the purpose of amendment or censure ? 
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In song, No. 10, the harmonizer has struggled hard with 
the inner part, but ineffectually. If, in the 3rd whole bar, 
the second part had consisted of A, D, D, andCn, the 
difficult v would have been surmounted. 

When writing in three parts, it is usual to preserve 
three real parts whenever possible ; that is, to employ 
unisons and octaves very sparingly. This rule, so con- 
stantly observed by good harmonists, is too frequently 
violated in the present volume. 

The following passage in No. 20, is one instance of this, 
amongst many ; and exhibits also two 
consecutive octaves : — 




(In this example, play the third, or lowest part, an oc- 
tave lower than written.) 

No. 23, page 40, in PurceU's beautiful air from Kiwi 
Arthur, " Iairest Isle," Dr. K. has, we think, acted judi- 
ciously in correcting the accent of some words, by a very 
slight alteration in the length of a few notes : but we 
cannot omit to point out a change from A flat, to A natural, 
which has destroyed one of the greatest and most striking 
beauties in it. In our edition of this masque, published we 
believe by Dr. Arne, the passage stands thus : — 



Sec. 




II Nothing less than shewing the original with an A natural in 
| the second bar, will reconcile us to the rejection of the flat 
| third. 

I Though we have now only got through about one third 
(I of the volume, our musical criticisms mnst terminate here, in 
order that we may have room for a few remarks on the in- 
troductory pages. 

Dr. Kitchiner's style, in his present work, bears the ap- 
pearance of precipitancy, and neglect of revision. It is 
defective in perspicuity, and his language is sometimes, to 
our dull understanding, very perplexing. His frequent 
use of the dash tends to confuse, and he often emplovs it 
erroneously in dividing the members of his sentence. " The 
following short paragraph at page 8, will exemplify this :— 
" Briefly— the Art of Singing effectively, — is 
to tug every word with the same accent and emphasis, as 
you would speak it." Here the dashes, and not only these, 
but also the comma, and the conjunctive particle, " as," 
give a meaning to the sentence very remote from what is 
intended. He writes without precision ; for instance, — 
" what country can boast more beautiful national songs 
than " God save the King," — ™ To Arms,"—" Rule Bri- 
tannia," — " Hearts of Oak," — and a hundred others, which 
are presented to the public in this work ?" — Exactly fifty- 
seven pieces, including all kinds, are contained "in this 
work! The Dr. tells us that " The musicians of England 
have been equal to her poets, and not inferior to those of 
any country." We are glad that he can " lay this flat- 
tering unction to his soul." With all our amor patria we 
cannot join in opinion with him, while the names of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, and " a hundred others," stare us in the 
face. Again he says, " no nation in the world has half so 
many loyal, nor half so many national, songs,"— and claims 
" the honour of being the first person who has made this 
assertion." He is most strictly entitled to this honour ; 
and as he is the first, so we hope he will be the last to make 
the assertion. It is surprising that a man of Dr. K's 
knowledge and experience, will hazard such a declaration. 



without due reflection 
of French 



Is he not acquainted with the history 
; t We wUI undertake to t " 
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on the authority of documents that have come under our own 
inspection, that where England can produce one national 
or loyal song, — composed in the interval between the be- 




nuuic Latin, was the native dialect. Charlemagne got by 
heart the songs made to celebrate the wars of his prede- 
cessors. Abelard obtained the affections of Heloise, by his 
talent for song. " Two things," says she, 11 gained you 
the hearts of all ; a happy ease in writing the finest verses 
in the world, and an incomparable grace in singing them." 
Dr. K. seems not to have bent much of his attention to this 
part of musical literature, or be would not have committed 
himself so rashly. M. de Querlon, the learned and elegant 
author of the Memoire historioue jot la Chanson, (p. 45) 
savs, that " a library might be formed of historical songs 
only. " In the Billiothttfue dn Rot, are to be found 
many of them, with the notes. Ever since the establish- 
sent of the Academe Royale da Musique, these national 
and loyal songs have been increasing in number. We 
never heard, or saw, a French opera without at least one of 
them. Lully, a great composer, to whom the English mu- 
sicians at the end of the seventeenth, and commencement 
of the eighteenth, century, were not a little indebted, rarely 
composed an opera that had less than two or three of them. 
Rameau and Gretry the same ; and during the period of the 
French revolution,— in the short space of eight or ten years, 
a multitude of national songs of great musical merit, were 
produced by the best composers of the time, including 
Gretry, Dalevrac, Mehul, &c. 

Dr. K. tells us, page *, that " the works of our mu- 
sicians have been dispersed and lost." Yet, at p. 5, he 
says, " that he has been twenty-five years endeavouring to 
complete sets of the works of our English cora- 
which now fill two hundred and tifty polio 
VOLUMES, and comprise every English opera which has 
been printed from the commencement of that kind of drama, 
up to lb 10." Here is a discrepancy which we cannot at- 
tempt to reconcile ; but we beg leave to differ widely from 
the author respecting t he lost works of our composers, because 
from our own knowledge we are enabled to state, that very 
little musk, of which any account is recorded, has perished. 

We heartily concur with Dr. K, in what he says con- 
cerning the manner of accenting syllables in many musi- 
cal compositions, and the way in wnich " the genuine ex- 
pression of words is [often] sacrificed in glees, to shew the 
science of the composer." The exemplification of his 
doctrine of emphasis and accent, in God save the King, and 
other pieces is equally entitled to assent. But why, in his 
own glee, No. 67,— which, by the way, though not immacu- 
late, is superior to some that he has selected ; — has he been 
betrayed into one of the prosodial errors which he him- 
self condemns ? In the line, " All hail ! Britannia, Queen of 
Isles," the author makes the first syllable long, all hail ! 
This is an iambus, surely, ami we never knew it ' 
otherwise in scanning. It is thus noted ; 
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All hail Br 
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ma.. 



which is manifestly wrong : the word " all" should have 
been placed on the unaccented part of a bar. 

We lament not having been able to speak more favour- 
ably of Dr. Kitcbiner's work, for we wish to encourage the 
rising inclination perceptible among men of education and II 
general information, to turn their attention to music ; an H 



art that stands much in need of their aid, and which is 
capable of beiug elevated far beyond its present rank, and 
of producing effects much superior to any yet known, by 
the assistance of strong and cultivated intellect. 

The volume is brought out in a haudsome manner, which 
indeed the high price,— two guineas— demands. Praise 
also is due to the editor for having gained permission to re- 
print some of Mr. Shield's deservedly popular compo- 
sitions ; and it would be unjust to close this article without 
acknowledging that, whatever our general opinion of the 
work appears to be, its author is worthy of every commen- 
dation for his patriotism and loyalty. 



A Series of Moral Songs. The Words by W. F. Col- 
lard, and the Music by J. C. Clifton. Nos. I. to VIII. 
(Clement i and Co.) 

In the examination of Mr. Clifton's Songs, though we 
have met with much to approve, we have been able to 
discover little originality in them. That pure style, how- 
ever, of song writing, which so peculiarly characterized 
English compositions, from the great Purcel down to our pre- 
sent veteran Shield, has been, for so many years, abandoned 
and sacrificed to a vicious taste for foreign decoration, that 
we must not be too severe upon the little pieces before us ; 
especially as they do not fall (with one or two exceptions 
which we shall presently notice,) into any violeut irregu- 
larities either of modulation or melody, and are pretty 
much, it must be confessed, on a par with those airs which 
are now usually produced ou the stage and in concert rooms, 
and are such as the public most applaud. 

The prevailing faults of the generality of young com- 
posers of songs are, exuberance of accompaniment, and n 
too frequent repetition of enharmonic changes. We think 
that Mr. Clifton has, in a great measure, avoided these ; 
but he is, generally speaking, deficient in appropriate and 
striking melody. 

The song, " The prayers that are sent," opens agree- 
ably enough ; but our career of pleasure is checked at once 
by a fall in the voice part from B natural to E sharp, not to 
mention the violence of the modulation ; and where was 
the necessity of this ? " The Sensitive Plant" is a far su- 
perior song, and one of the best in the collection ; but we 
must regret that the composer did, not in the seventh bar of 
the third page, preserve the first G. in the treble natural ; 
the glide afterwards into the sharp would have been beau- 
tiful. As it stands, the effect is unquestionably bad. We 
think this song would have been better concluded at the 
eleventh bar of the same page. " O the Eye that's bright" 
has nothing very brilliant in it. Another, " What can 
Wealth," is only remarkable for having a passage in it be- 
giuning at the first bar third page, note for note, the same 
as in an air introduced in one of the old English Operas, 
but whether the Maid of the Mill, or Lionel and Clarissa, 
we have not had time to examine. We do not, however, 
accuse Mr. Clifton of intentional plagiarism. Mr. Bishop 
himself commences his popular air " Bid me discourse," 
precisely in the same strain that opens the fine song in The 
Lhienna, " Sharp is the Woe ;" but we will venture to say, 
that Mr. Bishop was not thinking of that song at the time. 
As a further instance of the same melodies occurring to dif- 
ferent fancies, to express diametrically opposite sentiments, 
we refer our readers to an old Vauxhall song by Mr. Hook, 
beginning M On Richmond hill there lived a lass :" then let 
him turn to the opening of Haydn's grand chorus in the 
Creation, "The Heavens are telling," and he will find the 
same melody exactly. Yet here it would be as invidious 
as absurd to impute' intentional plagiarism. The symphony 
to " The Wandering Minstrel" pleased us v« 
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modulation is ingenious without being pedantic ; and this is 
what we cannot always say of some modern composers, 
who may dispute Mr. Clifton's humbler pretensions. The 
chord of the sixth on the C sharp, to express the " Child of 
Sorrow" is introduced with great taste and feeling, though 
we should have preferred the proper pronunciation of s6rr6w 
short, instead of sorrow as it stands now. This is a very 
charming air altogether. 

. ** Awake, Sleeper! " we pass over without comment, 
as it is one of those tunes which cannot offend, but makes 
no impression. The opening, and indeed the whole, of the 
first part of the song, " What makes the Moon's Fair 
" is exceedingly sweet, but what can be said in 
of this? ' 




Neither the crotchet rest in' the bass, nor the G in the 

Andante con molo. 



treble, can take off the grating effect of such a progression. 
The close of this song does not accord with the other parts 
of it— there should have been no flourishing whatever. 

Come we now to the last, and certainly not the least of 
these Moral Songs, as Mr. Collard the poet denominate! 
them. It is a beautiful little air, not deficient in origi- 
nality, and though in its construction very light and 
simple, may, we think, fairly rank with any of the popular 
melodies of the day. 



Overture to the Ruins of Athens, by Beethoven, 
arranged for the Piano-Forte. Published by Boosey and 
Co., Holies Street. 

This adaptation has just appeared, and as we haTe never 
heard the overture, performed, or seen the score, we must 
form a general opinion of the composition from the arrange- 
ment. It begins with an andante of nineteen bars, the 
seven first of which are so strange, that, with humility, we 
confess our inability to comprehend them. Perhaps our 
readers may be able to penetrate more deeply iuto their 
; we, therefore, extract them. 




Genius has its eccentricities, and if tbey occur but seldom 
we are bound to respect them. The favourite cat of Do- 
menico Scarlatti walked over the keys of bis harpsichord, 
and sounded a few notes at most irregular and forbidden 
distances. Her master, however, pleased with her deb&t, 
noted down the feline solo,— made it the subject of a fugue, 
and produced a composition that is delicious to the ears of 
all experienced harmonists. Some such accident may have 
suggested to Beethoven the commencement of this over- 
ture ; but he has not equally profited by the hint. A very 
short march follows this whimsical opening, and ushers in 
the principal movement, which consists but of five pages, 
and is in a more familiar style than we are accustomed to 
in this great composer's overtures. But the passages are 
very awkward for the hand, as is the case in most German 
adaptations, and difficult of execution. It is, nevertheless, 
a very animated piece of music, and by a tolerably skilful 
performer, may be made to produce a brilliant effect 



No. 1. Love has been there ; o Ballad, sung at the 
English Opera House, &c, by Mr. Pear MAN. Words 
by Thos. Bayly, Esq. The music by Sir John Ste- 
venson. Published by Willis, Dublin. 

No. a. Old Adam, sung in the comic opera of the 
Veteran. Composed and imcribedto Dr. KrrCHlNER, 
by T. Cooke, Director of the Music to the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane. Published by Williams, 2, Strand, and 
Mrs. Attwood, DubUn.^ 

Sir J. Stevenson's ballad is pretty, and is of a kind that 
commonly succeeds in the theatres. In granting thus 
much, we have granted all that truth will permit , for we 
must sav, that the mannerism of this air is too plain to be 
passed by without notice ; and the accentuation is quite 
painful : " on that younj» cheek ;" H ThO' o'er thy form ;" 
" Can one so young ;" " His falsehood," Sic. &c. All this 
is as distressing to an car that can distinguish between 
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right and wrong in prosody, as a beries of consecutive 
fifths are to an ear that knows how to judge of good and 
bad in harmony. 

Mr. Cooke's song is in a style that is sanctioned by the 
practice of many years, and is truly English, without any 
admixture of a foreign school. It is not displeasing, and 
though he has not expended much of his talent upon it, yet 
it is a melody of that easy, good-humoured kind, that will 

find 



satisfy many people, and find friends, who will draw a 
short half-hour's amusement from it, and then forget it for 
some new acquaintance of the same quality and fashion. 

" Here 's a health to all good lasses." 
Arranged for the Piano-Forte as a Rondo, in the dra- 
malic style, by Augustus Meves. Clcmenti and Co. 

This very sprightly and favourite air makes a remarkably 
good subject fur a piano-forte rondo, and we rather wonder 
that its services have not earlier been divided between 
vocal and instrumental performers. Mr. Meves has ar- 
ranged it exceedingly well, both for effect and general use, 
and has placed it within the reach of every player, while 
it will not prove derogatory to the best class ; for it has 
much elegance in its tournure, and though it requires but 
little power of band, or rapidity of motion, yet it may be 
made to shew a good deal of taste and expression ; — 
qualities, that will generally be preferred by cultivated 
and sensible people. We find in it two errors that must 
be imputed to the author, and as many for which the 
engraver is responsible. Wc shall point them out for 



the benefit of both ; and also to enable those who have 

not the assistance of a master, to correct the work for 

themselves. In the fourth bar of the Introduction, the A 

in the treble should fall to G , for the second in the chord 
j 

of the sharp seventh, or }, must descend. Page 3, third 

t 

treble staff, third bar, the two last semiquavers should be 
D and 8, instead of C and A. Page 5, last bar in the 



treble, the E should be altered into G. At p. 9, 
in the last treble staff, the two quavers, G and E natural, 
produce a wretched effect, and might advantageously be 
changed to A and G, the first line and first space above. 

We confess our ignorance of what is meant by a rondo 
in the " dramatic style." 



Military Movement from Haydn's twelfth Symphony, 
arranged for the Piano-Forte, Harp, and Flute, by J. G. 
Graeff. Clementi and Co. 

An excellent adaptation of this admirable movement, and 
such as we recommend to all families, and societies, where 
performers on the three instruments are in the habit of 
assembling for musical purposes. It is within the com- 
pass of most players on the piano-forte, harp, and flute, 
and is a fine specimen, in a very practicable form, of 
Haydn's genius and knowledge of effect. It is such as the 
greatest connoisseurs will be pleased to hear, and will 
also be relished by those who do not easily enter 
all the learned combinations of abstruse harmony. 



ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 



Since the election of ten boys and ten girls, as re- 
ported in our last Number, the following have oeen chosen 
as extra students, or scholars who contribute towards their 



students, 
maintenance and instruction : — 

Girti. — Hi- t-t' I yiA of April. Atkinson, Eiiu Mary ; Picktns, 
Trances Eliia ; Foster, Caroline ; Goodwin, Alice ; Morgan, Margaret ; 
I'ii. i:, Miry Ann ; Slice, Eudocia ; Wauon, Eliza. 

Bft.—EU<t*i it* of April. Cooke, Ttaos. William ; Crawley, 
Hen. John ; Daniell, William Martin ; Fowler, Richard , Hill, ' 
Gwatkin; Lncai, Charies ; Smith, David. 



Of the whole number now elected, wc do not find that 
more than three are to be prepared for the orchestra, and 
that only one professor, in the extensive nominal list, will 
be employed in this most important department. 

On Thursday the 24th of April, a Concert was per- 
formed at the King's Theatre, in aid of the funds of this 
academy, upon which occasion all the musical talent iu 
London, both foreign and English, rendered their services 
gratuitously, forming a list much too long for insertion here. 
But, as a first performance of a Royal Academy, a pro- 
gramme of the Concert will not be uninteresting to our 
country readers, and may be a curious document in after 
times: we therefore annex it. 

PART I. — Leader, Mr. F. CBAMBR. 
Atetecooo from Dr. Crotch'i Oratorio. PALESTINE. The «»■„, from * ptite 
poem, bjr the R« . R. Haber. 

PART II.— Leader, Ma. SFACNoLETTl. 

OTtrtniT, (Tkr Htm af Pnmttktm) BtHhntm. 

Venetian Air. Mr*. Salmon, /with vartationa by Bockta.) 

Ttertto, Madame Vufrit and Sisnor He* re*, " Ah ae ile mali nilri" /to*!*/ . 

Glee, for Flv* voteee,fwith a nonbfc Choir.) Mrk Salmon, Miaa Traaia, Meaara. 
VV. Knyvett, Kvana, Yaoghan, Elliott, llawea, I iiixbm t, Bale, and Kelt* 
n«-t , " A gen'roau friroiUhlp" MVoor. 
Diet, Mlaa Palon and Mba M. Tree, " Soil' aria." f Lt A t»::> di Ku^ro ) Alvuirt. 
Cboius, and Qo-utrt, Mua l.oodatl, Urwi. W. KnyYctt, Pynr, ami Kellnrr, 

■ Gloria in eareltlt" ........ //avfAorcN. 

Trio, Madam* itoati de Regal*, Madame Veairia, and Mr. Santo. " Croda 

•one." Hn-cMrd« a XormUt. i .... Kuril,*. 

Air, Mr. Brabain. " Se all' Impee o amlcl Dei" Potr. 

Ictio and thorn,, Madame Camnnreae. Sitnora Csradori. Sis»»t Cnrtot 



PART III.— Leader, Mr. MORI. 
Coronation Antbem, " I a»aa glad;" (aa performed la Wi 

lit. Maknty) 
Recti, and Sons., Mlta Slephi 
ft I 

(juartrtlu, Madainr Honii de IWjm,. and Sijnoc 

*■»( Mgnor Cnrtonl, and Chorua, " Mi 



I waa glail ; 
lite I urd nation of Hia Majeaty) 

irna, " Aald Robin Gray" 



Dnetto, Mad. Campoeete ft Stf^Cariona 



inter Abbey at "* 
Altuonl. 
If . I*t\rs, 

pnol.- (mm I* EfUtvj Hottiml. 
Heerrt, Madame Camporeee 
ca la Yore f f Haip Oblltalo) 

Mr. Hucbta.) < Uott m sMM*J Hutimi. 

Trio. Mr. Sapio, Sbjnof de Bernla, ar.il Slrnoe Plaeei, " La mla Dorabella." 

(Out <» TWI.J Mozart. 

Doetlu, Madame Rorai de Begola and Signor de Begnu. " Sella caaa" Genera*. 
Seitelto. Slenora Carartori, Mm Goodall. and Mad. Vrntria. Sig. Begret. Sit. 

Plaoci.and Mr. Kelloer, " Alia betU Deaptnetta." f CeHjan Tutlrj J/osorf. 
Soto, Mr. Terrail.ft Chorea. " May God, from whom." Drtwtwltyralortv llnmd, I. 
Concluding with the National Anthem, " Guu taei TBS Kmo." 

The theatre, upon this occasion, was full ; and, owing 
to the activity and personal influence of the committee, the 
boxes were all advantageously let. An orchestra was 
erected upon the stage, which was well filled by per- 
formers during part of the evening; but many withdrew 
before the concert was over. The performance was at 
least an hour too long, and for want of skilful manage- 
ment and sufficient rehearsing, great confusion prevailed. 
Dr. Crotch's oratorio of Palestine is not adapted to a the- 
atre. It is a masterly and ingenious performance, and 
contains many pieces of the most distinguished merit — 
such as are a high honour to the English school ; and it 
loses all its solemnity, and half its effect, when heard any 
where but in a church. The instrumental music was wefl 
performed ; the chorosses all sacrificed ; Attwood'sfine Coro- 
nation Anthem in particular, cither for want of efficient per- 
formers, or from the omission of the necessary drilling. 

To the book of the Concert is prefixed an address, written 
in a tone of great moderation, in which the views of the nca-. 
demy are explained, and its proceedings defended. We wish) 
success to this institution, and hope to see its errors, which) 
are not irremediable, amended. But the first step to-t 
wards amelioration must be, to eject from its lists any; 
person whose profligate character is likely to contaminate 
the morals of the pupils, or to bring disgrace upon tho^- 
to whom the general management is intrusted. 
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THE DRAMA. 



King's Theatre. 



Things arc going on very ill this season, at the Italian Opera 
Home, and the profits which have been made during the two pre- 
ceding seasons will disappear, wc suspect, before the books for the 
present vear are finally closed. The affairs of the King* a Theatre 
have always been an enigma to the public ; they witness, every 
now and then, an eminently successful season, and wonder why all 
should not be alike ; seeing how well disposed the upper classes 
^re to support such an establishment, and how decidedly it might 
take the lead of all others of a theatrical nature. The solution of 
the difficulty is to be found in one word, — mismanagement. If any 
thing like a system of good government is introduced one year, it 
is sure to be overturned the next ; and for a single season of order 
ind prosperity, we have half a -dozen of confusion and loss. 

Nothing new was attempted here till the 12th of last month, 
when Elisa e Ctaudio, a bnffa (or comic) opera, as it is ridiculously 
called, was performed for the first time in England, composed by 
Sig. Merradante, a Neapolitan, whose music had never before 
heen heard on this stage. 

It is impossible to describe any thing more stupid than this 
drama, (written by one Romanelli,), which may, in a degree, ac- 
count for the dulness of the music. It is said that it was performed 
fcixty nights successively at Milan ; an assertion more easily made 
than proved: if true, it shews, as has been observed, the degraded 
state of taste and intellect in Italy. The whole opera does not 
furnish an original idea ; it is borrowed chiefly from Rossini,— that 
is to say, his singularities are copied, not his beauties. Having 
.several of the pieces in this work in our possession, we sought to 
give, at least, one that should shew something like novelty and in- 
vention. But though the Carolina, published in this number, is 
pretty, and is not without sentiment and musical expression, we 
cannot pretend to offer it as a very original composition. It is, 
nevertheless, the most attractive air in the opera ; and was very 
agreeably sung by Sig. Caradori. After two 



new instance of bad judgment in selection, met with a | 
bukc, and Elite t Claudia, was withdrawn, under the pretence that 
its performance was suspended, on account of Caradori'* indisposi- 
tion ; though that young lady was at the same moment, singing 
in public, with a vigour that put a flat contradiction to the tin- 
candid and absurd excuse for abandoning such a mass of insipidity, 
"so 



Drtjry-Lanb Theatre. 
Nothing new of a musical kind has been produced at that theatre 
since our last, unless the revival of the Cattle of Andalusia may 
deserve the title of novelty. Mist Stephen* and Mr. Rraham by 
their joint talents, have given a fresh popularity to this patticcio ; 
for such it it avowed to be, by Dr. Arnold, who was not a com- 
poser likely to assume any merit to which he could not make out a 
legitimate claim. The two fine songs, " Flow, thou regal purple 
stream," and " The hardy sailor," are undoubtedly bis, and did 
not a little contribute to that popularity which he so largely enjoyed 
during his life as a < 
vivc 



Covent-Gardbn Tiiratre. 

Except the appearance of Miss Pat on , as Gar* in the Duenna, 
we have had nothing to call our attention to this theatre lately. 
With all the appearance of success that attends this meritorious 
young performer, wc see a danger of her falling into the bad habit 
of overcharging her airs with broderiet, with gaudy ornaments, 
and finery, at which good taste revolts. Her extensive knowledge 
of music ought to lead to a better practice: but if her youth -ind 
inexperience tempt her to listen to those who advise her to sing to 
the galleries, she will sacrifice that permanent reputation which she 
may command, for a little temporary applause that will not establish 



THE CONCERTS. 



PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 
The fourth of these Concerts was given on Monday the 7th of 
April. 



ACT L 



Binfoala la D Bettht-ttn. 

Q^,utrt1„, " .Sent* oh I ho," Madam.- Rout, Mm M. Tr*e, M. Bcgrei. Sig- 

■on Placet w) D« Begnii, (tbii)an tail*. J Mtnart. 
r&nUiia, riaiwforie, Mr. NeaM, will) occbertrat •e<-<imp»tilra>-!iti C%. Orrajr. 
Sccna. " Wow -So"*." Mi« M. Tree-/- U -V«m d. tlgnn. ) . ■ M-nrt. 
Overt!.™, lo Lu *eut Jnnrnett, tu opara by <'•••••••••'" 



ACT II. 

Sinfonia, N"- IV, Salomon'! trl) ....... ! lcy.tr,. 

Ana, " Haiti, bnttt," Madame Hoiui, accutti|)«nicd by Mr. Lindiey — ( Don 

Gtmtnnnt.J ........... Mozart. 

Qti»rt*u», two Vloliat, VioU, awl VloUiuccUo, Matara. Spagaolaul, W. 

<;tl«*bacb, 1 ►illicit, iiD't Un-liev AfayjtroVr. 

Quiatctlo, " (M ' tuaravtt r*« u. .-irtra/r," Madame Runt), Mlaa M i • 

M|B<-(rci, .Sijnuri Placet and De Beg nil, (It Tnrca la ItaUm.) Kossimi. 
IK,',:.-. Ktnumt, a rackwlramc, by ... 

LeailcT, Mr. Musi ; Conductor, Mr. Porrsa. 



with all the remarkable accuracy of 
Mr. Neate, it the production of a young Hungarian, the pupil of 
Beethoven, and reported to be one of the most brilliant piano- 
forte players in Europe, Wc cannot gay much in favour of this 
specimen of his composition, which is nothing but an air with 
variations, though a mere dignified name lias been given to it, and 
is destitute of both taste and sentiment: it is an assemblage of 
difficult passages that have no motive, but to shew the agility of 
the human fingers, and might be played as well by means of 



mechanism, as by the most intellectual performer that ever lived. 
It also seemed interminable, and occupied, not the attention, but 
the time of the audience mure than twenty minutes. Music will 
never rise tu its proper place among the fine arts, till its professors 
in their compositions and performance, address themselves to the 
hearts of their auditors, and abandon all attempts to please, by ex- 
citing a little momentary surprise. 

The quartet* by Maysedcr, betrays rather too much of this de- 
sign to astonish ; but we must allow that it possesses a clear aud 
distinct melody, and an unwearied gaiety, that exhilarates the 
spirits, from the first note to the last. We never heard, Signor 
Spagnolctti to greater advantage : the whole room felt and ac- 
knowledged his undiminished ability. 

The symphonies and overtures were given in the usual superior 
manner, unequalled anv where else ; and the vocal pieces were all 
excellent : though the last loses something when separated from 
the stage, and deprived of its scenic effect. 

The fifth concert was on the *].t of April. 

ACT I. 

Sinfoele In C I 

(Minn 



atarKa.^Mri. Sata**,, Sl £"° r> 



C-oodell, Mr. Sapiu, I 

tntUi 

Fantaoa, I lava Obligate, Mr. Nicholson . 

Scena. bigoora Caradori, " drnnt Uw " f Rnmen * GutUettaj 

New 0»eruue, MS. (neeer performed in Una Country) 



Gag-Moat. 
bVMsira. 
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M«» Siafaaia, 118. (M««r performed) 

rU>m»r>cc, Mr** Salmon, " Van, ft w# ivvjt #*# i Saafrr" 
Csaccrto Viuite, Mr. Groad, (al»fu»i perforuunce In ihu Com try) 
Qauirao. .Ml ««. ,ta r,., , . • Mr. SiIud, Mlm Coodml. Mr. 8»U.,Md 

mertart mi) ^_ HonUrc. 

Lndtr, Mr. LoDia; Coaductar, Mr. Climikti. 

The new overture, by Beethoven, has recently been composed 
for this society. It open* with a kind of Mttrcke rtligitust,—* 
divine piece of harmony, free from all violent modulation*, and 
calculated to delight and soothe at the uune time. The principal 
movement is a fugue of elaborate construction, in which the author 
appears inclined to shew his knowledge of the learned works that have 
issued from the great schools of Handel, Sebastian Bach, and the 
two Scariattis. It is a very scientific production, and so well 
mixes the ancient and modern styles, that the partizans of both 
join in its applause. This overture is one of those compositions 
which, to understand thoroughly, requires more than a single 
hearing ; and we hope to have an opportunity of entering further 
into iu merits. 

At seeing Mr. Clementi preside over this concert, and in witness- 
ing the performance of his new symphony, under his own direction, 
we felt an indescribable pleasure, which we know will, through the 
medium of this work, be communicated to many, in all parts of the 
world. It is now between fifty and sixty years since tins very cele- 
brated composer s second opera appeared, and iiumcdiately stamped 
him as a man of the highest genius. It continues to this hour ad- 
mired by all who know how to estimate line music,— music that 
time cannot obliterate, though fasliion may, for a moment, neglect. 
During the long period that has since elapsed, almost as raanv of 
his works have appeared, as years have rolled away ; and to see their 
author still fresb,— to hear that his talent yet retains all its youth- 
ful verdure,-is not merely gratifying to his personal friends, and 
to those who admire him as a musician ; but it encourages human 
nature, and invigorates those hopes which, without the occasional 
occurrence of such an instance, the casualties of life are too apt to 
depress, if not utterly extinguish. 

Mr. Nicholson does as much with his flute, in point of execution, 
as we suppose can possibly be done ; and a great deal more than 
ought ever to be attempted, beyond the precincts of the school, by 
a man of judgment and good taste. His rapidity necessarily in- 
jures his tone, and the delicious pathos which this instrument is ca- 
pable of expressing, is thus sacrificed In those tricks that should 
take any name, rather than that of music. Let us, however, not 
appear to do injustice to M r. N icholson ; he has shewn the full extent 
of his 'power sufficiently often ; and as he can perform excellently 
well upon his instrument, we hope that he will let us begin to 
profit by his talent. The piece.-named, like M. C«erny-*, a 
fanUuin,— was not fit for these concerts : but here the managers, 
not the performer, is blameable. 

Mr. Grund, a pupil of M. Spohr, the distinguished violin-player 
eujaiccd at these concerts three years since, is a performer of ex- 
traordinary merit : his tone is clear and rich ; his execution seems 
unlimited, and he is guilty of none of those absurdities, of which 
lovers of real music have so often to complain in solo players. He 
chose, for his first performance in London, an admirable concerto 
by his Master ; thus, not only manifesting his own discrimination, 
but paying a respectful compliment to the judgment of his auditors. 
An example which, for die future, we would recommend others to 
follow. 

CONCERT OF ANCIENT MUSIC. 

Tq Uu Editor 0/ the Habmonicox. 
Sir,— I have read with great attention the strictures, siaried Clio, 
in your U»t Number, upon the present management of the concert of 
ancient music ; and though I agree with the author generally, I 
differ from him in some particulars, which, with yov permission, I 



The writer of the remark* in question is evidently a very accu- 
rate observer, and a good judge, of musical performances ; but he 
is a little too scrupulous in bis notions of the proper mode of 
making out a bill of a concert. In a miscellaneous performance it 
is absolutely necessary to contrast the pieces performed, and after a 
solemn, devotional air, or chorus, something of a lighter nature in 
required, as a rrlief, using the word in a technical sense. Hence a 
secular song, or a cheerful glee, is properly placed after any thing 
taken even from a sacred oratorio ; because a concert-room is not 
a place of worship, nor it the musk of a concert intended to excite 
rebgious feelings. The music that is set to sacred words, being 
good in itself, is performed because it is good, and not because it is 
set to sacred words. Sacred music in a church, or a complete 
oratorio in a theatre, is intended to excite religious emotions • but 
it has no such object, when introduced incidentally in a mixed 
concert. 

I am old enough to remember the ancient concert from nearly its 
commencement, having subscribed to it for nearly forty years ; 
and I can take upon me to say, that the mixture which C uo com- 
plains of, has been usual in these performances ever since I have 
had the pleasure to attend them ; and that the " good old King," 
for whose memory none can entertain a higher respect than my- 
self, — sanctioned such a miscellany, during the whole course of his 
attendance at the ancient concerts. 

The neglect of the old masses, and of the fine music of the List, 
and even of the 17th century, I deplore as much as Cuo can do. 
Where can we expect to hear .the works of Pergolesi, Leo, As- 
torga, ttc., if it is not produced at a concert dedicated to music of 
ancient date ? I also concur with hitn respecting tlie introduction 
of anthems, with a simple organ accompaniment, while the orches- 
tral anthems of Handel, which are among the finest of his comito- 
sitions,— are neglected. Psalm-tunes, too, lose all their effect in a 
brilliant, well-lighted saloon ; they lose all that depends upon 
association, a very powerful agent in musical effect. 

I beg leave to protest against any augmentation in the subscrip- 
tion ; it is already higher than any other concert in London, and 
an increase is absolutely unnecessary, as the funds are beyond the 
expenses, and arc in an accumulating state. 

Why the compositions that arc growing into years should iwt 
be performed, I cannot understand. The original intent of the 
icert was to exclude the works of living composers, and to avoid 
the effect of personal favour and patronage. But Haydn and 
Mozart hare long been numbered with the dead, and their pro- 
ductions might now be admitted, without the dim-tor* being charged 
with the undue influence of friendship. 

Before I conclude,— and I ought to ask a thousand pardons for 
occupying so much of your time,— I am anxious to exculpate the 
directors from any possible imputation of neglect of His prestut 
Majesty, when he honoured the ancient concert by his attendance. 
They followed, upon that occasion, the rule established by the late 
King ; which was, that the dirtttor of the night should alone at- 
tend him. Such director was always in readiness to receive the 
Sovereign, and also waited upon him between the acts to take his 
commands. But the others, as a body, never entered in these 
nights into the royal presence. 



BRITISH CONCERTS. 
The third and last of those for the present season, was performed 
on Monday, April 14th. Mr. Mori ted the band, and Sir O. 
Smart conducted. The following is the programme. 

ACT 1. 

Oln, Ste voice*. « Bkm.'crnile t»k»* Airier 

(.Ire, I MS.) fnur eolea, " Coi«e, )rt »« »ll » iMylnr, (»'' Vr/i/t, 
goaf. Mrs. 8ala»». 0 »ni 7 ,lwo, m* b.S» owy* - . . c .ImU A. 

S'-^MtT »^.,^. ( -d ^„., Mnmt. ,mtJ 
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S<m», Mf. V»tb«i. " TImj »N» 

act a. 

OU«, tbrat Witt., " Tb« 6rrf °< *•**'" ' 
C»nii>.>«< Mr». S4ln>»n, " HoUwr. (ny 
OI«, fo«r »olcr«, " The Squlnrl" 



UursUf. 



Sir li Smart. 
Dr. Vrnaln- 

JgsrtMf 



Cick, " All ! bow »»(*J« • • 
Plat* " God «tc th* King'- 



»U>>" 



CMMN 



luur win, -rr ag_ 
D»rt. (MS.) Miu C»r«w »ntl MiM UMtSW 

Cl« four voita. " The Cri«" • - 

Cmch 

lath. 

There wa. more of novelty in thi. concert than in the last, and 
it »u better selected Amongst the manuscript compositions 
were two or three of considerable merit, particularly the piano- 
forte quartet, by Grithn which 

and songs, that were before known, Blow. gentle gale*, by 
Biahop "The Squirrel," by Sir 0. Smart; with Horsley, 
Altwood-*, and Rawling.' song., produced the .mo* effect 
^ -r » »,„n,li-,-d subscribers wan added to the book ot ttic 



concert ; and it was also intonated, that theae concert, would be 
continued next year, with »otne probable alteration, in their plan 
and number. A* to the plan, the introduction of more instru- 
mental music miut already have been recommended, by all well- 
wishers to the undertaking. Who can hear, without fatigue, six- 
teen or seventeen glees, and songs in an almost unbroken succession? 
Round a dinner-table,' the alternation of the glee and glass, with 
the souUgrmetu of fruits and preserves, enable us to past three or 
four hours away very agreeably. Bui in a concert, where the only 
subsidiary comfort is a cup of cool tea, the attention cannot be kept 
alive, but by a mixed performance. We hope, too, that the exclu- 
sion-law. —the Berlin and Milan decrees of the Couccntores 
society-will be repealed, and that our foreign friend, may no 
longer be treated as Napoleon treated bales of broad-cloth, and 
pieces of printed calico.. It it bad policy, because it jprooiotes 
suiuggbng. If Haydn, Moiart. and Rowini, are declared contra- 
band they will be stolen in, dh.gui.ed as British ; and then, our 
native artist, may incur the risk of heavy pain* I*n»ltie.. 



MISCELLANEA. 



a iVUtul at Berlin, erives us an animated account of a new 
' whieh has recently been bright out there. 



aTSiSI I Sfl n^^usfc Produce * 
effect." A Mad. Schultz, the Prima Donna of the gr 
there, performed the part of £ % m P' f - 

Concert,, both morning and evening, have Wen very numenw. 
this year in Paris ; but they have been depri ved of the '^l*'^ 
Z stance of the artisUs of the ThUlre Mm,***** 
forbidden, bv the administration, to smg any where but on the r 
own stage. Thi. has not checked the rage for Ital an for 
the French vocalist., it appears, cannot be persuauea =' U K J 
other, except at the national theatre*, 

Bernard Romberg, i. still eTlw His concert ^ * 
the L»eeu, unthe 10th of March, and was well glided. H» 
son, a boy of eleven years, Derformed a diverti»eriien t o n ii ne 
loncello, consisting of Austrian airs, and produced _a .iron ^ c na- 
tion by his extraordinary talent. Madame 1 asta. Siig. uarcia, ana 
Pellegrini, were the singers. 

M. Martin, the celebrated singer at the ThialnFydtm, bade 
his adieu to the stage, on the 22nd of March. Hi. perf"' 
in thi. occasion excited the most enthusiastic applause 

A Paris correspondent tells us, that "the art. have lort, in the 
u n elkmare one of the three performers who have 
C2? £^SSUi> the TioloneeU. . This fine instru- 
l^l^lfZ^r^SuH? help wiping that the British 

to rW an§ charitably relieve 

oufFrenenfinds from the *« Le^de.^ of 

quite alone, to support the burthen -^^Ii]?.?-. 
M. Dclaraare has thrown on 



I1.1UICH , ; • 

Stwntini. " I never witnessed he says 



a .pectacle so 
" ice so much 
grand opera 



Lafont, has been giving concerts in the capital of Holland where 
he has been overwhelmed by caresses ; and in return, has charmed 
Ice nympka du Zuidtr-Zte by the persuasive tone. o» his violin. 

Mr. W. Knyvetts Annual Coneert will take place on the 2d of 
this month, at the King s Con cert Ro om, Hanover Square. 

Mr. Vaughan has announced his annual Concert for the Oih of 
May, at the new Rooms, Hanover Square. 

Mr. F. Cramer's will be given in the same room, on the 12th. 

Mr. J. B. Cramer has announced " Two Airs for the Piano- 
Forte, the Variations composed for, and dedicated by, permission 
to the Princess Augusta. 

Moxart s celebrated symphony, newlvarranged by Mr. dementi, 
for the Piano- Forte, Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, after the plan 
of his well-known adaptation of Haydn's Symphonies, is an- 
• for immediate pubueation. 



Mrs. Oloesop, (formerly Mis* 
tre of St. Carlos, at Naples, to si 
a salary, it is reported, of 30,000 



iron, i is engaged at the Thea- 
lv the place of Mad. Fodor, at 
(1,250/.) per annum. 



A new Number of Mr. Moore's lrifh Melodies is in the Pre». 

A volume of soars is on the eve of publication in Dublin, en- 
titled Miniature Lvric. The word, are by Mr. Bayley, and the 
Mu«ic by Sir J. Stevenson, Measrs. Balfe, Uarton, Horn, Lee, 
Smith, and Stansbury. 

Messrs. Boosey and Co. have announced a considerable reduc- 
tion in the price of Foreign Music. The f-" 
their most recent importations. 
Rossini's Opera, II Coradino, Air for Voice and 

Zeunira, « ltto - 

Spohr's three Quartuors, No. 1, 8, 3. Op. 58. 
Romberg'* (B.) eighth Quartetto. 
HummeFsGr.Quintett for Piano. Op. 87. 

Variation* with accompaniment of orchestra. l»p. 97 
» Overture to the Ruins of Athens, e ~ 



Mr. Sinclair, formerly of Coven UJankn TlwgN^WjJ 
a high salary, a. prima Tenor, at Fbrence. ^P'^ 
he ha. made in hi. art, u, we are informed by a very good judge. 



l •arn that even the Dutch are become enthusiast, in music. M. 



Sonata*. Op*. 109, UO. 111. 

Spohr's Overture to Faust, as a Duet for two 
Piano. 

Romberg's one and two Symphonies ; Air a. ditto. 
Weber*. (C. M. del brilliant Rondo for Piano. Op. 3 1. 
Pixi's brilliant Rondo, for ditto. Op. 81. 
Field', seventh Notturno for Piano. 



on the 
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MEMOIR OF JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 



John Sebastian Bach was born on the sist of 
March, 1685, at Eisenach, in Germany, where his father 
was composer to the court. As there was a natural singu- 
larity in the Bnoh family, we shall be excused by our rea- 
ders, if we deviate from the strict line of our subject to 
relate it. John Ambrosias, the father of Sebastian, had 
a twin brother, named John Christopher, who was musician 
to the court and town at Arnstadt, and so exceedingly re- 
sembled him, that even their own wires could only distin- 

K'sh the one from the other by the difference of dress, 
ey were remarkable men, too, in many things besides 
their birth : tbey tenderly loved each other ; their voices, 
dispositions, their tastes, dislikes, even the style of their 
mosic, were similar. If one sickened, the other sickened 
also ; and they died within a very short time of each other. 
It was in 1095, when John Sebastian had not reached his 
tenth year, that he lost his father, and was left an orphan ; 
for his mother died some years before. But an elder bro- 
ther, who was organist at Ordraff, took him under his care, 
and gave bim instructions on that ancient instrument, and 
parent of the organ, sninnet, and piano-forte, — the clavi- 
chord, or, as it is called by some, the clarichord, and by 
others the manichord. His musical powers were, eTen at 
that tender age, intense and wonderful ; for the pieces 
which his brother gave him to practise, though by no means 
easy, were so soon mastered by the young musician, that he 
would often request him, with great eagerness, to furnish 
him with lessons much more difficult. He had seen in his 
brother's house, a book containing the most celebrated 
compositions of the old clarichord masters, Froberger, 
Pacbelbel, Buxtehude, Brubns, Fischer, and others ; and 
he continually begged that it might be given him, but it 
was as continually refused. These denials, however, only 
increased his desire for that musical treasure ; and he 
soon contrived to obtain it without his brother's knowledge, 
it was locked up in a cupboard which had a lattice door, 
through the chequers of which his hands were small 
enough to pass ; and as the precious book was only stitched 
in a wrapper, when he had got his hands in, he contrived 
to roll it up, and draw it forth. For want of a candle, 
however, he could only copy it in moonlight nights ; yet 
this did not deter him, and in six months, by these means, 
he had completed his laborious task. But it did not long 
remain in his possession, for the brother soon after dis- 
covered the copy, and with a pertinacity that almost 
amounted to cruelty, forced it away from him ; and he did 
not recover it till his protector's death, which occurred in 
a few mouths afterwards. 



John Sebastian, once more destitute and witbont a home, 
accompanied young Erdmann, one of his school-fellows, to 
Luneberg, and engaged himself as soprano singer in the 
choir of St. Michael's school. Here his voice, which was 
fine and capable, procured him a good livelihood ; but 
as it broke in a year or two after this, and a considerable 
time elapsed before another was formed, he began again 
to feel a want of means, and suffered much distress, ifet 
through all his forlorn fortunes, his love for music never 
abated, and he ardently applied himself to the clarichord 
and organ, hearing and seeing every thing that could con- 
tribute to bis improvement ; several times going on foot from 
I iineburg to Hamburg, to hear Keinken, the celebrated or- 
ganist ; and sometimes to Zell, to get acquainted with the 
prince's band, (which was composed chiefly of Frenchmen) 
and with the French style in music, which was then a 
novelty and in high reputation. 

Between this time and 1 70S, he left Luneburg altogether 
for Weimar ; for, in that year, he was appointed court- 
musician, although he was then only in bis eighteenth 
year. In 1704, he vacated this situation for that of or- 
ganist to the new church at Arnstadt, that he might the 
better indulge his love for the organ, which he could not do 
at Weimar, where he was engaged to play the violin. 
Here he studied the works of the most celebrated organ- 
composers of the day ; and, still further to indulge his de- 
sire for instruction, journeyed on foot to Lubeck, to bear 
Diedcrich Buxtehude, the fine organist of that city. He 
remained there nearly three months incognito, and re- 
turned to Arnstadt greatly instructed mid improved. 

His name now stood so high, that he received, in rapid 
succession, several very tempting offers of places as or- 
ganist; one which was tendered him in 1707, in the church 
of St. Blasius, at Muhlhauscn, be accepted ; but, in the 
following year, having made a journcv to Weimar, to play 
before the duke there, he gave so much delight, that he was 
offered the situation of court-organist, an honour which he 
did not reject. Here it was that he laid the foundation of 
his fame, in acquiring a perfect mastery over the organ, 
and in composing his first fugues for that sublime instru- 
ment. In 1717, the Duke appointed him director of the 
court-concerts, for which he composed and executed many 
of his noblest works. 

Zachau, the famous organist of Halle, w ho was Handel 's 
master, dying about this time, Bach was invited to fill his 
place. He immediately repaired to Halle, to exhibit a 
specimen of his skill ; but, for what reason is now un- 
known, he never entered upon the office, but left it to 
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Kirchbof, a pupil of Zachau, and a very able per- 
former. 

Bach was now in his thirty-second year ; and having 
made the most economical use of his time, and studied, 
played, and composed so much, as, added to his genius, ren- 
dered bins a perfect master of his art, he stood like a giant 
among the dwarfs of music, able to crush all around him 
by the might of his hand. He had already won the re- 
gard and admiration of the greater part of the lovers of mu- 
sic in Germany, wben, in the year 1717, Marchand, a 
celebrated player on tho clarichord and organ, visited 
Dresden, where he so much delighted the King, that he of- 
fered him a great salary if he would join his service. His 
merits consisted in a very elegant and brilliant style of 
performance : but bis ideas were said to be poor and feeble, 
and not original, for he had taken Couperin as his model. 
The style of Bach was allowed to be equally brilliant and 
elegant, but be added to it a wonderful fertility of inven- 
tion, and in richness and originality of thought far surpassed 
Marchand. Yet such was the rage for a " foreign won- 
der, " that native merit narrowly escaped being over- 
looked. Fortunately, however, Volumier, the director of 
the King's concerts, knew the powers and genius of Bach, 
and endeavoured, for the credit of his country, to produce 
h contest between the German and the French artist, 
that the King, hearing both, might judge where the supe- 
rior merit lay. A royal message was, therefore, sent to 
Kach, at Weimar, inviting him to this musical struggle. 
He accepted the challenge, and set out directly for Dres- 
den. Upon arriving there, be had, through the influence 
of Volumier, an opportunity of bearing Marchand secretly. 
Bach was not alarmed ; but wrote a polite note to his rival, 
proposing to him a trial of skill, and offering to play at 
sight whatever his antagonist should place before him ; 
but demanding, at the same time, similar terms on his 
part. Marchand accepted the challenge ; the time and 
place were fixed by the King ; and on the appointed day, 
a Urge assembly of the higher ranks in Dresden met at the 
mansion of Count Hemming. Bach was to a moment true 
to his time ; but Marchand did not appear. The noble 
company waited in anxious suspense for some time ; and 
at last it was deemed necessary to send to his lodgings 
after him, when it was discovered, to the surprise of all 
Dresden, that he had left that city in the morning 
privately. Bach, therefore, was left master of the field, and 
proved to his delighted hearers that he merited it. He 
received praise in abundance ; but it is said that, by some 
maladministration, he did not gain what was far more 
acceptable, — a hundred louis d'ors, which the King had de- 
signed as a present for him. 

He returned once more to Weimar, when Prince Leopold 
of Anhalt-Cbthen, a great lover of music, invited him to 
the office of chapel-master, which he filled during six years, 
leaving his post but once, to visit Hamburg: and the veteran 
Reinken, at that time nearly a century old ; before whom 
he played to his great delight, and the admiration of all 
who heard him. One of the pieces which he performed was 
the celebrated Chorus, "An Wautrfliusen Babylon*," which 
he varied for half an hour iu the true organ style ; and the 
old master paid him the compliment of saving, that he had 
believed that part of the art to be extinct, but was happy 
to find it revived with so much splendour in Bach. Rein- 
ken, himself had composed that chorus, and esteemed it his 
master-piece ; his praise was, therefore, the more valuable to 
ua< li. 

On the death of Kuhnan, in the year 1723, Bach was 
appointed music-director and chanter of St. Thomas's 
school at Leipag ; when he left the service of Prince Leo- 



pold with mutual regret, the prince loving the musician . and 
the musician the prince. The latter dying soon after 
this. Bach saw that he liad not acted unwisely ; yet he felt 
his death severely, and to shew his respect for his memory, 
composed a funeral dirge, with many remarkably noble 
double chorusses in it, which he procured to be performed 
at Cbthen. 

While he held this situation at Leipzig, he received the 
title of chapel-master to the Duke of Wcisscofels ; and in 
173<i, that of court-composer to the King of Poland, Elec- 
tor of Saxony. 

Having married early in life, the olive-branches of his 
table became so numerous, that they almost overshadowed 
it. His first wife died, leaving him seven children. He 
then married a second, who blessed him with thirteen 
more ; making him the proud father of twenty children, 
or eleven sons and nine daughters. The sons were 
all remarkable for their taleDt in their father's art, 
though it was not so carefully cultivated as to produce the 
same fmits ; yet they all rose to eminence as players. His 
second sou, Charles Philip Emanuel, entered the service of 
Frederic the Great in 1740. The name of old Sebastian, 
and his reputation, were at this time so widely spread 
over Germany, that that monarch was curious to hear so 
great an artist, and hinted to the son his royal wish, thai 
his father would repair to bis court at Potsdam. The in- 
vitation being frequently repeated, in 1747. be took this 
jouruey with his eldest son, William Friedemann. It 
was the custom of Frederic to hate every evening a 
private concert, in which he himself generally played 
concertos on the llute. He was one evening getting his 
flute ready, and his band were assembled about him, 
w hen an officer entered with a list of the strangers who 
had lately arrived at his court. With his flute in his 
hand, be ran down the list; at last be came to the name 
of old John Sebastian. His countenance brightened tip 
with delight ; and he announced with a pleasant agitation, 
" Gentlemen, old Bach is come !" He laid down bis 
flute, and old Bach was immediately summoned to the pa- 
lace. In that day, it was the fashion of courts to make ra- 
ther prolix compliments. The first appearance, therefore, 
of Bach before so renowned a monarch, and singular a 
man, w ho would not even allow him time to change bis tra- 
velling dress for a chanter's black gown, was necessarily 
attended with many apologies. The Kiug received him 
very graciously, mid, suspending his usual concert, invited 
him to try the forte-pianos made by Silbermann, of which 
he had collected fifteen, and had placed them in as many 
rooms of his palace. The company followed the monarch 
and the musician from room to room, where the latter was 
requested to try the several instruments, and play extempore 
compositions. He requested the King to favour him with 
a subject for a fugue; the King complied, and was delighted 
to hear the learned manner in which he executed it. 
The King then gave him a second theme for a fugue w ith six 
obligato ports. As every subject is not fitted for such full 
harmony, Bach chose one himself, which he executed im- 
mediately, iu the most learned and brilliant manner, to 
the wonder of the whole court. Frederic now felt curious 
to witness his powers on the organ ; and the next day Bach 
was taken to alt the organs in Potsdam, the King and 
court accompanying him. He left the King loaded with 
honourable praise and distinctions ; and upon returning to 
Leipzig, composed the subject which he bad received from the 
monarch, in three and six parts, added a few artificial pas- 
sages, in strict canon, to it, and published it under the title 
of a " Musical Offering," dedicating it to Frederic 

This was Bach's last journey. His laborious life, 
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and especially his nocturnal studies in youth, had brought I 
an a painful disease of the eve. He submitted himself to 
the hands of an oculist that had lately arrived at Leipzig ' 
from England, who twice operated upon bim, and twice 
failed. His sight was now entirely lost, and his health 
undermined by the use of baneful medicines, administered 
by the operator. He continued to decline during half a 
year, ana expired on the night of July 30, 1 750, in his 
sixty-sixth year. A few days before his death, he was in- 
stantaneously able to see again, and to bear the light ; but 
in a few hours afterwards he was seized with an apoplectic 
fit, which was succeeded by an inflammatory fever, that bis 
worn-oat body was unable to resist. 

He was not only great as a musician, he was an excellent 
father, friend, and citizen. His acquaintance was a source 
of pleasure to all. All lovers of the art, whether foreign 
or native, could visit bis bouse, and were sure of a smiling 
reception. He was uncommonly modest. When asked 
how ne had become so great, he answered, — " I was obliged 
to be industrious ; whoever is equally industrious, will suc- 
ceed as well." The absurd stories that are told of him. 
tuch as that be sometimes would dress himself like a village 
schoolmaster, and entering a church, would request the or- 
ganist to suffer him to play a psalm, that he might enjoy 
the general surprise and admiration of the audience, and 
hear the organist assert that he must be either Bach or 
Bel zebu b, &c., must have been mere fables, for he always 
denied them. 

He was fond of hearing the music of other composers. 
He particularly esteemed Handel as a musician ; ana often 
wished to be known to him. Handel was a wonderful per- 
former, and many lovers of music at Leipzig wished to 
hear bim and Bach together. But the Utter could not find 1 



time to give him a meeting. He was, however, visited by 
many eminent persons, and among others by Hasse, and 
. the celebrated Faustina, his wife. 

Bach did not make what is called a brilliant fortune. 
He had too man)' children, and too little ambition of tra- 
velling. If he bad shewn himself in foreign countries, he 
would have drawn forth the admiration of the whole world ; 
but he loved the quieter pleasures of borne, and the better 
honours of a beloved parent; and having received from the 
breath of Fame all that he sought, was more contented than 
if he had arrived at the equivocal honours of a gold chain, 
or the fluttering vanity of a bit of ribbon. 

Of Bach's sons, the eldest, "William Friederoann, ap- 

troached nearest to his father in originality of thought, 
le died at Berlin, in 17S4, in extreme indigence. 
C. Ph. Emanuel, the second son, commonly known by 
the name of Bach of Berlin, after becoming, under his 
father's instructions, a thorough master of music, studied 
jurisprudence at the university of Leipzig, and Francfort- 
surOdcr. In 1767, he succeeded Teleraann as director of 
music at Hamburg ; and died in 1778, at the age of 74 
years. His works are as numerous as they are excellent. 

John Christopher Frederic, the third son, was master of 
the concerts at the court of Bnckeburg. 

John Christian, called Bach of Milan, and afterwards of 
London, being the youngest son of the second marriage, 
had not the good fortune to receive instructions from his 
father. The original spirit of the Bachs is, therefore, not 
' to be found in any of his works. He became a popular 

I composer, and was universally admired in his day. He 
was master to Queen Charlotte of England, and composed 
some operas for the King's Theatre in" London, as well as 

II oratorios, sinfonies, quartetts, Stc. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ESTABLISHMENT AND PROGRESS OF 
THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 

[Continued from page 03.] 



Our attention is now claimed by the exertions of two 
rival theatres, the one supported by the powerful influence 
of the nobility, the other upheld by the gigantic efforts of a 
single composer. The following lists of the respective com- 
panies will also serve to shew that Handel had fearful 
odds against him. For the King's Theatre, occupied bv 
the nobility, — Scnesino, Farinelli, Montagnana, Cuzzom. 
Bertolli, and Segatti. For Lincoln's Inn Fields, occupied by 
Handel — Carestini, Beard, Waltz, Stopelaer, Strada, Negri, 
and Young. Nothing but the intrinsic and high value of 
Handel's productions could have enabled him to make 
head, not only against four of the greatest singers that ever 
trod the stage, but also against party prejudices, and the 
power and resentment of the principal patrons of music 
among the nobility and gentry of the kingdom. 

17:J5. Alcina was the first opera performed, and with this 
Handel seems to have vanquished his opponents, and to 
have kept the field a month longer than his rival Porpora. 
Not to fatigue our readers' patience with a long parallel 
narrative of these opposing performances, it will be suf- 
ficient to observe, that the contest was continue 1 till 
the year 1737, when the nobility, losing Farinelli, aban- 
doned the King's Theatre ; and Handel, being unable any 
longer to secure the services of Carestini, relinquished his I 
undertaking, and went to Aix-la-Chapellc for the recovery [ 



of his health, which had suffered by the double trial of 
exertion and disappointment. We cannot let this opportu- 
nity pass without saying a few words of the celebrated 
Farinelli. This renowned singer, whose voice and abilities 
far exceeded the limits of all anterior vocal excellence, was 
born in Naples, in 1705. At the age of 1 7, he accompanied 
his master Porpora to Rome, where he contended with a 
famous performer on the trumpet. Every night during the 
run of an opera, this struggle was repeated. After seve- 
rally holding out a note, in which each manifested the 
power of his lungs, and tried to rival the other in brilliancy 
and force, they both commenced a swell, and then a shake 
together, by thirds, which continued so long that the au- 
dience imagined them both exhausted. In fact, the trum- 
peter, wholly spent, gave up the contest, supposing that his 
antagonist was as much tired as himself, and that it would 
be a drawn battle. At this moment, Farinelli shewing, 
with a smile, that he had been only sporting with him all 
this time, broke out suddenly with fresh vigour, and not only 
swelled and shook upon the note, but ran the most rapid and 
difficult divisions, and was at last silenced only by the over- 
powering acclamations of the audience. On his arrival in 
England, in 1734, at the first private rehearsal at Ctizzoni's 
apartment, Lord Cow per, the principal manager of the opera, 
observing that the band did not follow him, but were all 
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gaping with wonder, as if planet-struck, desired them to be 
attentive, when they all confessed that they were unable to 
keep pace with him, being quite overcome oy astonishment 
ana delight. He seemed to unite all the perfections of 
every celebrated singer. His voice was equally eminent 
for strength, sweetness, and compass ; and bis style equally 
excellent in the varied expression of the tender, the grace- 
ful, and the majestic. His powers were irresistible ; he 
subdued every hearer ; the learned and the ignorant, the 
friend and the foe. 

The truth of the following anecdote is supported by tes- 
timony that cannot be denied. Senesino and Farinelli, 
being engaged at different theatres, and on the same night, 
had uo opportunity of bearing each other, till the quarrel of 
Handel with the former brought about a stage-revolution, in 
consequence of which they were employed losing in the same 
piece. Senesino had to personify the part of a furious 
tyrant, and Farinelli, that of an unfortunate hero in 
chains ; but, in the course of the first song, he so softened 
the obdurate heart of the enraged tyrant, that Senesino, 
forgetting his stage character, ran to Farinelli and embraced 
him in his own. At the conclusion of his engagement in 
England, be went to Spain. It happened, at this time, that 
Philip the Fifth was labouring under so great a dejection of 
spirits, as to be rendered incapable of transacting affairs 
of state. Every common expedient had been tried without 
effect, when the queen determined that an experiment 
should be made of the effects of music upon the King, who 
was extremely sensible of its charms. Her majesty con- 
trived that Farinelli should execute one of his most capti- 
vating songs, in a room adjoining the King's apartment. 
Philip at first appeared surprised, then affected, and, at the 
conclusion of the second air, commanded the attendance of 
the singer. On Farinelli's entering the royal apartment, 
the delighted monarch overwhelmed him with compliments, 
demanding how he could reward such talents. Farinelli, 
previously instructed, only entreated that his majesty would 
permit his attendants to dress him, and that he would ap- 
pear in council as usual. The King complied ; his usual 
spirits returned, and Farinelli bad the whole honour of the 
cure. Such was the favour to which he rose at court, that 
he was regarded as little short of prime minister. Hut what 
is still more extraordinary, and highly indicative of a supe- 
rior mind, Farinelli, never forgetting his humble birth, 
behaved to the Spanish nobles attendant upon the 
court with such unaffected humility and propriety, that, in- 
stead of envying bis good fortune, they honoured him with 
their esteem and confidence. 

The true magnanimity of soul which marked this extraor- 
dinary person's character, is placed in a still more striking 
light by the following anecdote. Going one day to the 
King's closet, h? heard an officer of the guard curse him as 
he passed, and say to another who was in waiting, " Ho- 
nours can be heaped on such scoundrels as these, while a 
poor soldier, like myself, after thirty years' service, is un- 
noticed/' Farinelli, without seeming to hear this reproach, 
complained to the King that he had neglected an old ser- 
vant, and actually procured a regiment for the person, who 
had spoken so harshly of him in the ante-chamber. On 
quitting his majesty, be gave the commission to the officer, 
telling him he had heard him complain of having served 
thirty years ; " hut, " added he, " you did wrong to accuse 
the Ki ng of having neglected to reward your services." 

Farinelli, after residing during two reigns and upwards 
of twenty years at the Spanish cmrt, was obliged, in 
consequence of a new Mate of politics, to quit Spain, and 
after visiting his native city, settled at Bologna, lu the en- 
virons of this city he built a splendid mansion, where he 



passed the remainder of his days, respected by the inha- 
bitants of the place, and visited by illustrious travellers. 
Among others, tbe Marquis of Cacrmarthen honoured him 
with a visit, and on Farinelli's being told that he was the 
son of his patron and friend tbe Duke of Leeds, he em- 
braced him and shed tears of joy. This extraordinary mu- 
sician, and blameless man, died in 1782, in the 80th year 
of his age. 

The opera, in the Haymarkel, now fell once more into the 
hands of Hcideggar ; and Handel, returning from the conti- 
nent with renovated health, but without the courage or incli- 
nation to undertake an opera at his own risk, engaged to sup- 
ply and superintend the representations at the Haymarkel. 
Accordingly, January 1 7, 1 788, the opera- house opened wiih 
Faramond, a piece of infinite merit, and which introduced to 
the public, a singer, who afterwards obtained ereat renown. 
This was Caffarclli, who, in his best days, was considered 
by many as a superior singer in some repects to Farinelli. 
Garrick, speaking of this singer, who was then upwards of 
sixty, in a letter dated Naples, 1764, says ; 14 yesterday we 
attended the ceremony of making a nun ; she was the 
daughter of a Duke ; and the whole was conducted with 
great splendour and magnificence. The church was richly 
ornamented, and there were two large bands of music of all 
kinds. The consecration was performed with great solem- 
nity, and I was much affected : and to crown the whole, 
the principal part was sung by the famous Caffarelli, who, 
though old, has pleased me more than all the singers I have 
heard. He touched me, and it was the first time I have 
I >een touched since I came to Italy." Caffarelli was pru- 
dent enough to provide for his old age during youth. He 
resided in a sumptuous house of his own building, in the 
neighbourhood of Naples, upon which was this inscription, 
Amphion Thebas, ego Domum — ' Amphion built Thebes, — 
I, this house !' At his death he bequeathed his fortune 
to his nephew, who became Duca di Sanli Dorato. 

Handel composed three other operas for Heideggar, tbe 
last of which was Xerxes. Far from bearing a comparison 
with his best productions, it carries with it evident marks of 
a disturbed and dispirited mind. Indeed, Handel had been 
so great a loser by struggling against the stream of fashion 
and opposition, that to pay his performers, he was obliged 
to sell out of the funds the savings of many former years, 
and was still in danger of being arrested by the husband of 
Strada for the arrears of her salary. The season closed 
unpropitiously, and Hcideggar finding it impossible to com- 
plete his subscriptions for auother oj»cra, abandoned tbe 
undertaking. 

In 1741, we find tbe King's Theatre under the direction 
of the Earl of Middlesex, with a new company of singers, 
but noue of very surpassing excellence. SignoraViscontiwas 
the prima donna ; she possessed considerable powers of 
voice, but was disgustingly corpulent. Lord Chesterfield 
and the noble director were in tlie pit together, on her first 
appearance. The latter wishing to moke the best of his 
first singer, observed that though apjicarances were against 
her, the Signora was but two and twenty— "stone, I presume 
you mean," said Chesterfield, dryly. This season introduced 
to the public notice the talents of a new composer, Galuppi, 
tbe first effort of whose genius and taste was a pasticcio 
called Alettandro in Persia, a composition whose beauty and 
variety supported it through twelve well-attended and highly- 
applauded representations. Rut in his other operas this 
composer was not so successful ; the airs were ol too light 
and flimsy a texture, to satisfy ears accustomed to the solid 
productions of Handel. 

[T\. be continued.] 
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Otello, ossia L'Afbican o in Veneei a, Opera-Tragica, 
in tre atti, del &gr. GtOACCHtNO R088INI. (Othello, 
or the Africa* in Venice, a tragic-opera, in three acts, flrc.) 



The Marquess Berio, a nobleman well known, and greatly 
respected at Naples, having persuaded himself that he 
could give much more consistency and force to Shakspeare's 
tragedy, by certain curtailments and alterations, and by- 
causing it to be sung instead of said, had the courage, 
about eight years ago, to reduce it to a lyric drama of 
three acts, — to alter the plot, — omit some of the characters, 
— modify others, and to put it, thus metamorphosed, into 
the hands of Signor Rossini, to be set to music The 
composer, who had previously read Othello in a tolerably 
correct translation, was startled at the proposal, and wished 
to decline the task : but the Marchese, proud of his literar y 
achievement, would take no denial , and the Moor of 
Venice was shortly after heard to utter his rage in reci- 
tative, and plan his deadly revenge in song, in every prin- 
cipality and city, from the base of Vesuvius to the foot of 
the Alps. The opera then made its way, but very slowly, 
to Paris, where it was performed by Madame Pasta two 
years since ; and reached this country last season, when 
it was brought out for the benefit of Madame Cainporese ; 
and was revived on the 14th of last May, at the benefit of 
Signor Curioni, for the purpose of introducing Signor 
Garcia in the character of Otello. 

The tragedy, as re-modelled after the fancy of the 
Neapolitan Marquess, opens at Venice, with the return of 
Othello from his conquests over the Turks, lie is secretly 
* to Desdemona, the daughter of his enemy Elmiro, 



nona, the daughter of his enemy 
a Venetian noble, who has promised her in marriage to 
Roderigo, son of the Doge, lago is converted into a re- 
jected lover of Desdemona, and therefore an enemy, in 
secret, to Othello. In order to revenge himself for his 
disappointment, he pretends to favour the suit of Roderigo ; 
and, by means of a letter and a handkerchief sent to 
Othello by Desdemona, but which is conveyed to Roderigo, 
accomplishes his object, and Desdemona falls under the 
dagger of her husband ; who, when he discovers the trea- 



chery of lago, and the innocence of his wife, plants the 
weapon in his own breast. Thus the Cassio and Roderigo of 
Shakspeare are melted into one character ; Emilia is 
nobody's wife ; lago is only half a villain, and the noble- 
ness of Othello's nature, which is the sole cause of the 
sympathy excited by his sufferings, is entirely suppressed, 
along with many of the finest scenes in the original drama ; 
particularly that wherein he defends himself before the 
senate. 

Desdemona and Emilia are sopranos ; the latter is a 
subordinate part, and has little to do in the opera. Othello, 
Roderigo, and lago, are all tenors, and principal characters. 
Elmiro is the bass, and only employed in the recitatives 
and concerted pieces. 

The overture is a very inferior composition ; trifling in 
its subjects, and careless in the management of them, and 
partaking so little of the serious nature of the drama, that 
it could hardly have been written for it. Rossini, as is 
well known, condemns the usual practice of commencing 
operas with this kind of musical prologue. The opening 
chorus, " Viva Otello," is not very remarkable. The air 
that follows, by Othello, Ah ! ft per voi," has much me- 
lody, and is an animated composition. The second move- 
ment of it, an andantino, is elegant ; but a few interlocutory 
bars, given in the midst of the air to lago, is hurtful to 
its effect ; and as a whole it is too long. The duet that 
follows soon after, between lago and Roderigo, " No, non 
temer," is the favourite piece in Italy. It is full 01 energy, 
and contains some bold modulations and novel accompa- 
niments. It is, past all denial, a close imitation of a duet 
in Tancredi, and has been used, in its turn, bv Rossini 
in many of his subsequent compositions. '1 Ms also 
is too much spun out for any bearer out of Italy. The 
duettino, " Vorrci, che il tuo pensiero," for Desdemona and 
Emilia is the most pleasing thing in the opera : it very 
much resembles a duet by Martini, in his Cota Rara, 
and another in the Elfrida of Paisiello ; but we pardon 
the plagiarisms for the sake of the new and beautiful 
colouring whith the original designs t have received. It 
begins thus :— 



I 



Vor - rei, che il tuo pen - - sie - ro 



me di 



ces - se il ver. 
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The first finale succeeds to this, which opens with a pecu- 
liarly appropriate hymenial chorus, sung by the relatives 
and friends of Elmiro, who are assembled to witness the 
expected nuptials of Roderigo and Desdemona. The 
agitation of the latter, who perceives that the time is 
arrived for the disclosure of her marriage, together with 
the solicitude of Roderigo, and the auxious doubts of 
Elmiro, are well depicted ; though the accompaniments 



to a short duet between the father and daughter, are, il 
must be allowed, quite foreign to the words, and exhibit 
one of those failures in propriety of which Rossini is too 
often guilty. The terzetto, Ti parli Vatnore, which fol- 
lows this, is eminently beautiful ; the tender persuasion 
of Roderigo, the paternal solicitation of Elmiro, and the 
gentle, but firm constancy of Desdemona, are expressed 
with all the force that music can add to language. The 
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entrance, at this moment, of Othello, whose 
suddenly excited by the scene before him, and the 
diate avowal of his marriage, produce an instantaneous 
change in the emotions of all present, and the character 
of the music is as suddenly altered. The time is acce- 
lerated, the transitions are abrupt, and the accompaniments 
are loud and rapid. At length, as if 



by the 



violence of passion, the tumult of the voices and ii 
ments subsides at the words 

Che giorno d' orror !— (What a day of horror I) 
and the movement terminates with the following fine and 
impressive piece of harmony, in which two most masterly 
enharmonic modulations are introduced, with the happiest 



( All the Voice* in unison, or in octaves. J 




The three latter bars of the above are, wc are well |j duce a powerful effect. Then immediately succeeds one of 
aware, to be found in the church composers of the last those fine morceaux oTensemble, for which this author it 
century; in Graun's Te Drum, fur instance: but these so deservedly celebrated. The annexed are its principal 



occasional allusions to what is termed ancient music, shew subjects : 
Rossini's true taste and reading, and they always pro- Jj 

Otcllo. 
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Ruderigo. 



spe - - 



fug - gi dal cor! 



In-rcr-ta l'a-ni-ma va-cil-lae 
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la dol - ce spe - - - me fug - gi dal cor 
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The words 



La dWc« tpeme — Fuggi dal 
which we have been obliged, 



repeated by the san 
willingly, to 



persona dramatis to 
into two lines. 
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not yet having exhausted his stores, reiterates the last word* in this 
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Fug - gi dal cor, fug - gi. 



fug - - gi 



dal cor — 



E 



fug- gi dal 

The latter is sung without any accompaniment what- 
ever. The remainder of the finale is indicative of the fear, 
anxiety, jealousy, and anger, of the various'characters, and 
is loud, quick, and confused, in the ordinary manner of 
this species of composition. 

We have dwelt long; on this finale, because it is, without 
comparison, the finest part of the opera, and that which 
has given to Otelio its reputation. Rossini has bestowed 
on this part, nearly all the imagination and skill that he 
meant to afford to the whole work, and his success is pro- 
portioned to his effort. 

The second act is very inferior to the first ; it 



mences with a boisterous air, for Roderigo, the performance 
of which is, very properly, suppressed at the King's 
Theatre. Two duets follow, much in the same common 
ranting style. In one of them, the tenor is actually car- 
ried up to D ! The terzetto, " Che fiero punto," however, 
must not be denied the praise due to it ; though the follow- 
ing extraordinary and unprecedented example of sevenths 
resulted by sevenths, and of five outrageous fifths, in re- 
gular succession, which it contains, wdl not escape uni- 
versal censure. It is a itriking proof of Rossini's bold 
licentiousness ; for it is not written inadvertently, but with 
design :— 



Allegro. 




The second finale is quite out of character.* To a per- 
son unacquainted with the language, and uninformed of the 
subject of the scene, it would seem to represent only hi- 
larity and pleasure. 

The third act is almost wholly divided between Othello 
and Desdemona ; it is confined to the chamber where be 
perpetrates the murder, and is infinitely too long, the 

Cter part of it being quite unfit for musical recitation, 
we must confess that the commencement of it is not 
without considerable dramatic effect. The short air printed 
in this number is sung by Desdemona, before the entrance 
of the Moor, and is a brief history of the sorrows of her 
deceased friend, Isaara, whose fate she views as an em- 
blem of her own. Its simple, ballad-like beauty, prompts 
us to give it entire. In our next, we shall also introduce 
another arietta from this act, " Deh, calma, ok del!" in 
the key of A flat, which we hope and believe will ,be ac- 
knowledged to possess great merit. 

Otelio is, upon the whole, a heavy, fatiguing opera in 



representation ; partly because the composer has expended 
too much of his strength upon a particular portion of it ; 
but chiefly because it is one of the worst subjects for the 
musical drama that could have been chosen. Jealousy is 
a passion that can find no corresponding notes in the widely- 
extended circle of harmony, but amongst its harshest 
discords ; and with melody it is at open war. It broods 
over real or supposed injuries, and is prone to silence. 
When it speaks, it utters short, abrupt, mysterious sen- 
tences, ami bas nothing vocally continuous in its mode of 
enunciation. How then can such a passion be imitated by 
musical sounds, which depend for effect upon their con- 
nexion with each other, and upon a rigid adherence to 
measure ? — Love, Hope, Joy, sing naturally. Grief, when 
the violence of its first emotions have subsided, indulges 
in plantive melody. Even Anger and Revenge, which are 
clamorous, may be expressed by modulated sounds. But 
Fear, Envy, and above all, Jealousy, are not within the reach 
of musical expression ; and to this cause we roust impute 
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the inferiority. — for inferior we consider it, notwithstand- 
ing our high praise of some of its parts, — of the serious 
opera of Olelio, when compared to the four or fire greater 
Works of its distinguished composer. 



Mozart's celebrated Symphony, The Jupiter, newly 
adapted for the Piano- Forte, with Accompaniments for a 
Flute, Violin, and Violuncelio, ad libitum, by Mu*TO 
Clements. No. 6. Published by Clementi and Co., 
Cheapside. 

This splendid symphony derives the name of Jupiter, now 
first publicly given to it upon any thing like an authority, 
from a very distinguished orchestral performer, who, unpre- 
meditatedly, in conversation remarked, that sucha title would 
well denote its majestic grandeur. We record this little 
anecdote for the purpose of saving Mozart from any future 
charge of vanity that might be advanced, should it ever 
be supposed that he himself gave so high-sounding an 
appellation to one of his own works. 

Mr. Clementi has arranged for the piano-forte* with ad 
libitum accompaniments, many of the best symphonies of 
Haydn and Mozart, with that judgment and scrupulous 
care by which all his publications are so distinctly marked. 
It is evident that be has not calculated any of them fur in- 
ferior performers ; and, indeed, we do not see how Buch 
compositions can, with the slightest propriety or effect, be 
adapted to the powers of those who have not a considerable 
practical knowledge of music, and the physical advantage of 
a comui 



The present symphony b the sixth of Cianchettini and 
Sperati's edition of Mozart's Symphonies in score, and is 



i popular of them all, except, perhaps, that iu E flat 
It consists of an allegro, an andante, a minuet, trio, and 
finale, each of which is remarkable for some pre-eminent 
and striking beauty. The finale, a fugue with four subjects, 
is alone enough to immortalize its author. We have exa- 
mined carefully this adaptation, with the score before us ; 
and, admitting that it is, necessarily, rather difficult of 
, are, nevertheless, surprised to^ffid so many ob- 
its general performance removed, while so much 



stacks to its 

is preserved of the original fifteen parts, and so very little 
sacrificed in order to bring it within the compass of two 
hands. The accompaniments added to this arrangement, 
though not absolutely necessary to it, improve it much, and 
■ it a very interesting quartet!. 



Three Airs from Haydn's Creation, arranged for 
the Piano-Forte, with a Flute Accompaniment, by 
Joseph de Pinnaina. Clementi and Co. 

These airs are, " The marv'lous work," " With verdure 
clad," and "In native worth," throe of the most beautiful and 
admired in this great oratorio. They are all extremely 
well arranged, and though none of the spirit of the original 
has been suffered to escape, they are so contrived as to be 
generally practicable ; and they would have been still mare 
extensively useful, had fewer octaves been introduced, most 
of which might very well have been spared, as the airs 
have the addition of a flute accompaniment. We must, 
however, object to the price, four shillings, which, for an 
adaptation, where no original genius is required, or to be 
remunerated, is quite unreasonable. The foregoing sym- 
phony, brought out under all the influence of Mr. dementi's 
nigh name, and contaiuiug fifty pages, is charged eight 
shillings ; while the present publication, of only fifteen 
pages,— little more than ouc-fourth of the quantity,— ii 



The Fairy Queen, a Duet, sung by Msas Carew and 
Mr. J. B. Sale, at the British Concerts, with a double 
or single Accompaniment for the Piano-Fort*. Composed, 
and respectfully dedicated to Ladt Robinson, by 
Dr. William Carnary. London, Mitchell, New 



Dr. Carnaby is a composer we turn to with great respect ; 
bis compositions have more of science and originality about 
them than can be said of those of many of his contempora- 
ries. Unfortunately, like the author of" Shakspeare's dra- 
matic Songs," he has consulted his own, rather than the 
public, taste, which may be a little attracted by Irish 
Melodies— Scotch Melodies — Welch, or even Hindoo 
Melodies ; but, poor Old England I Her honest, simple, 
neglected, melodies will never, we fear, be in fashion again. 

The " Fairy Queen" of Dr. Carnaby, is playful, is 
English, and, in subject at least, origiual ; — the accompa- 

Iniment, too, very suitable.— Here and there, the author 
might better have sustained the character of bis compo- 
sitions. The fourth and fifth bars at page 3, would, in our 
opinion, have been better expressed if the tripping mea- 
sure had not have been interrupted. . 

The minor is, upon the whole, well expressed.— We 
think we catch a glimpse of our old friend Purcell, at the 
close in triple time, but we are not disposed to find fault 
with that ; and, by the way, this triple time had better 
have been adhered to throughout. W e do not approve of 
the sudden and unnecessary change to common time, which 
should have been reserved for the return to the subject in 
the major; and, moreover, we think the passages trite and 
unequal to the rest of the duet. In the passages, u Drop a 
tester in her shoe," the repetition of the w ord " drop" should 
have been retained in tbe treble ; the echo, " her shoe" is 
ludicrous, and the composer means to be sportive only. 
These remarks may appear trifling, but, iu fact, it it 
by an accurate attention to niceties such as these, that the 
general effect of tbe whole is to be produced. The substi- 
tution of even one note for another, or one note in addition, 
will give a different character to a passage, as, in 
painting, one slight touch of the brush will alter the ex- 
pression of a feature. We should have preferred the fol- 
lowing manner of coming to the first pause in page 14, as 
effectually to the i 



mi 



mm 



The 
naged ; 



close of the air might have been much better ma- 
it is meagre and coarse, and the rallentando has 
no business there. Why " drop the tester," in slower time 
in the last bar, than in the first ? 

The Doctor, by the by, has taken very extraordinary 
liberties with the original poetry ; in which will be found, 



Li^ht trii 
Come follow 



o'er the green. 
'ab your queen. 



and not as he 



altered 

And drele round this green, 
Come follow me your queen. 



Again, it is " snoring," not " snorting, in their nest." 



We 
It is 
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" none us bears," not " none escapes, " which Utter is 
certainly not so appropriate a phrase. In the original it is 
the " household maid,"— " praiee the kotue and maid, ' 
sounds very like nonsense. It should be " Every night 
before we go." " Pinch their eyes," is still more abun- 
dantly absurd ; the real word, " thighs, " is, undoubtedly, 
not very fit for either public or private vocal performance ; 
the stanza should have been omitted. 

Upon the whole, this is a pleasant little duet, fancifully 



imagined, and, as far as the music is 



tastefully 



Amusement poub les dames. Recueil Phiodique 
de pieces choisies pour la Harpe. No. 1. (Cocks and Co., 
\ Hanover Spare.) 



Princes-Street, 

The present is the first number of a periodical work for 
the harp, and contains three pieces, — a WaUe Autrichienne, 
by the Count de Gallembcrg ; an Alsatian melody and waits, 
by Scherzer ; and a French air, by Spohr. All of them are 
well arranged for the instrument, and are not difficult to 
execute. The first is full of gaiety ; but the nominal com- 
poser is wholly obliged to Weber for his subject. The 
last, by M. Spohr, is a genuine production, and is 
sweet melody. 



will be sure to please in that which it now assumes. We 
ought to add, for the benefit of those who are learning the 
flute, that the accompaniments to the above diverti 
that the merest tyro may venture to 



i a very 



1. The lily, Fanfare, and French air, for the Piano- 
Forte, with an accompaniment for the Flute, (ad libitum), 
by G. A. Rawlings, No. 5. {Harmonic Institution.) 

*. The eglantine, Polacca, and Italian air, for the 
Piano-Forte, with an accompaniment for the Flute, ( ad 
libitum,) by the same. No. 6. (Harmonic Institution.) 

These divertimentos are a continuation of that series, 
the four first of which we noticed in a former number. 
The lily has nothing but great ease to recommend it : 
the Fanfare is in a very common, not to say vulgar, style ; 
and the French air that follows, will not be likely to re- 
doom the character of the piece. 

TnE eglantine merits a widely different report ; 
it is a very lively, pleasing, and indeed elegant, bagatelle ; 
one that nearly all performers may venture to play, and 
that none need be ashamed to produce. The nolacca is 
gay and brilliant, and the Italian air,— which Mr. Raw 
lings ought to have annonnced as the 
Caraffa's Fra tante angosde,— 



are so easy, 
take them. 



1. «• Queen ot eveby moving measure," the words 
by Wabton ; composed by J. F. Danneley. (Chap- 
pell and Co.) 

2. " Good night," a song, written by T. Blake ; the 
music by Augustus Meves. (Clementi and Co.) 

S. "When liberty first," a Ballad, sung by Miss 
Carew, written by G. Patrick Esq., composed by R. 
Topliff. (Clementi and Co.) 

4. " Go, FICKLE HEART," a song, sung by Mr. Pear- 
man, written by G. PaTRtCK Esq., and composed by 
R. TopLlVF. (Clementi and Co.) 

Previously to setting Dr. Warton's beautiful words to 
;ic, Mr. Danneley seems to have read them with at- 
ion and feeling, for he has expressed them in a sooth- 



tention and feeling, 

ing agreeable strain, and has not offended the poetical ear, 
by the too-common disregard of accent, In the sixth bar 
of the symphony, in the bass, is a misprint, we conclude, 
for the two Gs should precede the two Bs : and at page 2, 
fourth line of the accompaniment, 2nd bar, we recommend 
the performer to alter the second and third lower Bs into 
C sharp and D natural. The passage at the words, " and 
with some softly whisper 'd air," is beautiful in its har- 
mony ; but we should have treated the first throe syllables 
as a dactyl, not as an amphibrach. 

Mr. Meves's song, if not abounding in new ideas, shews 
much elegance and sentiment in its general structure, and 
is a very pleasant composition. The repetition of the 
words, "and all the friendship we have sworn," rather 
breaks the sense, by delaying the fourth line. The very 
first two words, " Give me," arc set as an iambus, though 
they most clearly are intended, by the writer, as a trochee. 
Why will not musicians devote a little of their thought to 
prosody ? a branch of grammar so necessary to be under- 
stood by all who compose vocal music. 

We cannot bestow the praise of originality upon Mr. 
Topliff's two songs ; nor are they distinguished in any way, 
from the thousands that have been hastily sent into the 
it of II world, and as speedily sent out of it, during the last thirty 
in any form, and II or forty years. 



ROSSINI'S MAOMETTO. 



Extract of a Letter from Venice. 

10th April, 1823. 
* Signor Rossini has surprised his friends by 
the most striking failure that a composer ever experienced. 

1 shall not here undertake to give a full history of this 
great event ; in the details of which we find, diplomacy in 
music, insurrection in the pit, intrigue behind the scenes, 
tumult, scandal and pamphlets ; in fine, every thing that 
marks great agitation among the people. You must rest 
satisfied with a slight, impartial sketch. If my report is 
not very circumstantial, it is at least true ; and that Is a 
quality of some value, as times go. 

Let us try to discover the source whence this most dis- 
mal of all occurrences has sprung. Signer Rossini had 
made an engagement with the King's Theatre in London ; 
but he annulled it, in right of that power, which all mo 



as far as suits their convenience or fancy, and entered into 
a contract with the Fenice (Pbenix) Theatre in this city. 
Six thousand francs were ensured to Signor Rossini, and 
four thousand to Madame Rossini Col bran, upon condition 
that be should bring out two operas during the Carnival ; 
one old, and one new, and Madame was to perform in both. 
All Venice waited for these operas with that patriotic fer- 
vour which a great people feel for great things. Zelmira, 
performed at Vienna, had long been promised ; the Di- 
rection of the Fenice was already occupied in rehearsing it, 
when the rival theatre of St. Benedetto announced the re* 
presentation of the same piece. 

The two theatres immediately disputed the right to this 
opera : our Austrian protectors interfered. A long tem- 
pest ensued, at the close of which it was decreed that II 
Benedetto had the legitimate right to Zelmira ; and it wu 
represented at this theatre, to the great detriment of the 
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Feiuee, which had reckoned upon it, and found all its hopes n filling his engagements. Thcovertu 
frustrated. |j scene hooted ; the second was drown 

Rossini heard the complaints of the dissappointed mana- 
gers. To remedy an evil, which it appeared impossible not 
to impute, in some degree, to him, be proposed the repre- 
sentation of his Mahomet, condemned at Rome, but, of 
which he promised to re-compose the whole second 
This promise given, he departed for Verona, remained 
: a considerable time, occupied himself about nothing, 
and did not re-write a note of the second act. The ma- 
nagers recalled, and reproved him ; the public took a part 
in the business, and a report was spread that Madame 
Colbran had lost her voice. The rehearsals became scenes 
of discord. One day, Galli, (the celebrated baa singer.) 
fatigued, retired in the midst of the first act : Rossini broke 
up the meeting and withdrew. The managers appealed to 
the Austrian bayonets, and Rossini was placed under arrest ! 

Under all these terrible auspices the fatal day ap- 
proached. An irritated public filled the theatre at an 
early hour: from all sides resounded a cry, that the mana- 
gers had re-produced an old, condemned opera, and that bushed by 
Rossini was at least a blockhead, very culpable in not fnl- II triumphs 1 
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hissed,— the first 
ed by the impromptu ac- 
companiments of the pit. Silence was only obtained when 
the clamorous became tired. But, when it was discovered 
that Signor Rossini had only altered one miserable trio, and 
had simply introduced some shreds of his other works, a clat- 
ter was re -commenced, of which no real tempest can convey 
any idea. The singers could scarcely be heard, who all, 
by their out-of-tune notes, manifested their fear or their 
humiliation. Galli and Madame Colbran drank the bitter 
cup to its lees. A poor English tenor, *••••• 
partook of these attentions, ana drew upon himself hisses 
and outrages. To be brief, — from seven in the evening until 
three the next morning, this tempestuous scene lasted ; and 
the eight hours of musical war nave left the Venetians in 
a terrible rage against their idol, Rossini ; they will have 
no more of his music, and go every night to hiss it. The 
management loses by it 7000 francs ; Madame Colbran her 
reputation, and Rossini a little of his glory. I expect him 
to recover himself by his Sendramis ; if he is not re-esta- 
blished by that, farewell to his hopes, his fortune and his 
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Kino's Theatre. 

During thp month of Mav, an opera produced last rear has been 
revived, and a new ballet brought out. Of the former, Koasini's 
OtrUo, we have said so much in our Review, that we have but 
little left to add here. This season it it thus cast : 

OteBo Siif. Garcia. 

Deademona Mad. Camporbsb. 

Elntiro Sis/. Porto. 

Roderigo Sig. Curioni. 

lago Sig. Kbina. 

Ktnilia Sign. CaraiiOUI. 

Doge Sig. Kighi. 

It will thus be seen that, in the language of the theatre, the 
opera ia strongly got up. Madame Camportse's Detdeminm is 
equally great, both in acting and in tinging. Signora Caradori 
has not much to call forth her talents in the part of Emilia, though 
she gives an importance and respectability to it. Signor Curiom's 
Hodengv i« an excellent performance; but Signor Reioa has 
neither person nor power enough to enable him to represent and 
support the character of Iago. 8ignor Porto, as Elmiro, sustain* 
the various concerted pieces admirably well, with his deep, com- 
manding voice. But that which claims our chief notice in the 
opera, as now re-produced, is the Ottllo of Signor Garcia. This 
performer was engaged here during the seasons of 1818 and 19, 
and was hv all admitted to be, in many point*, a ginger of great 
talent. His voice hat extensive compass, considerable power, 
is round and dear. Its flexibility is remarkable, but betrays him 
into that which we shall always consider as an error of the first 
magnitude, namely, a continual departure from the KMtenuto style 
rf singing ; or in other words, an exuberance of ornament, an 
almost unbroken luccessiou of roulade*, which tnctaniorphoBC the 
air into a vocal exercise. 

The new Ballet is named At in*, Heine de Golcondr, composed 
by M. Aumer, the ballet-master. The music by anonymou*, is a 
collection of the most insipid of all the dull dancing tunes that we 
were ever condemned to hear. Aline ia originally the subject of a 
French opera, written by Bmiffler*, and set to music by Boieldieu, 
tor the French theatre at St. Petersburg, and by Berton, for Paris. 

On the 8th of May, the night of Signor Curioais benefit, Signor 
Vimercati, who was just arrived from Paris, performed an air with 
variations on the mandolin. This instrument is strong with wire, 
and it plaved with a plectrum, or piece of wood, held between the 
thumb and fore finger. The tone has not the sweetness that is 
catgut strings, but is more penetrating, and therefore 
" for a capacious theatre, or large room. Signor 



jders with it: the French _ 
I him, are therefore not exaggerated 



. received of 
But in this, as in all 



of a similar kind, we cannot help regretting that so much labour 
and talent should have been bestowed upon so ungrateful an 
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Drury-Lane Theatre. 

The re-production of The Traeellen, on thclSthof last month, 
has been uncommonly successful. The managers have spared no 
expense to give it effect ; much of the music is excellent ; and per- 
formed by the united powers of Miss Stephens and Mr. Braham, 
it presses a charm, that, in spite of the almost unparalleled ab- 
surdity of the Drama, and the miserable appeals to vulgar minds, 
in which it abounds, draws together large and applauding audi- 
ences. Some new pieces are introduced into it, which throw an 
air of novelty over the Opera, and upon the whole, are i 
in a musical sense. 



Covent-Garden Theatre. 

On the 8th of May, a new Opera was produced at this house, 
entitled, Clari, or, the Maid of Milan. A few years ago, M. Milou 
brought out a Ballet under this name at the Aeadimie Royole de 
Mmttqne, in which Madlle. Bigotini performed the principal part, 
so as to affect the spectators even to tears. Mr. Howard Payne 
has taken the trouble to convert a very fine Pantomime into a 
very indifferent Opera ; and Mr. Bishop has set the music to it. 
The chief character, Clari, is assigned to Miss Tree; and it could 
not have been placed in better bands ; her performance of it will 
please even those who have witnessed the amazing effect produced 
by the celebrated French dantruer, or aetrier, as she would be 
much more appropriately termed. To the interest which Miss 
Tree always excites by her feeling and gentleness, may be ascribed, 
in a great measure, the salvation of the piece. But our immediate 
concern is with the music. We should be surprised were Mr. Bishop 
to execute any task allotted to him, in such a way as to rxpo*c 
himself to censure. His present production, so far as we can 
judge from a single hearing, is free from blame ; but it is also 
unentitled to praise, for it posses-ies nothing that i» distinguished 
bv originality of conception, ingenuitv of adaptation, or elegance 
of effect: it bears every appearance of having been composed at 
an unfavourable moment, when the Muse would not be propitiated. 
This is, every now and then, the fate of the most brilliant geniuses, 
and instead of wondering that such should ever be the case, we 

I ought rather to feel astonished, that it does not more frequently 
happen to those who are obliged often to make ill-timed demands 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 
Sixth Concert, 5th May. 
ACT I. 

Sinfonia Pastorale Bettkwcn. 

Aria, Mis* GinxIaII, " Una Voted tor mi parla," Clarinet 

Obligato, Mr. Wilbuan ..... Pair. 
Concerts Piano-forte, Mr. Kalkbrenuer - - Kalhbreuner. 
Seen a, Madame Camporese, " Berenice ore* tti f" (from the 

opera of Lncio Vtro) ..... Jomelli. 
Overture, M.S. (composed for this society) - - Cherubim. 

ACT II. 

Sinfonia, No. II. (of Salomon'* net) - - - Hot/da. 
Duetto. "Ah, tepuot eoti lucUrmi,- Madame Camporese 

and Mr. Sapio, (Moti in Egitto) ... Rettini. 
Quartetto, two Violin*, Viola, and Violoncello, Messrs. Mori, 

Watta, W. Griesbach, and Lindley - - Beethoven. 
Sestetto, " Eceovi il Medico," Madame Camporese, Miss 

Carer, Mesar*. Sapio, Kellner, and Signor De Beg- 

ni«, (Cotifan tntte) ..... Mozart. 

Overture, Zauberflote ...... Mo: art. 

Leader, Mr. Spagnolbtti ; Conductor, Sir 0. Shaet. 

Opinion* are much divided concerning the merit* of the Pastoral 
symphony of Beethoven, though very few venture to deny that it [ 
is much too long. The andante alone is upward* of a quarter of . 
an hour in performance, and, being a scries of repetition*, might 
be subjected to abridgment without any violation of justice, either 
to the composer or hi* hearer*. In saving this, we do not mean 
to undervalue the work, but range ourselves on the side of those 
who think that it abound* in trait* of singular genius, and in beau, 
tiful effect* ; though we certainly never beard it through, without 
rejoicing, on account of it* prolixity, at it* termination. Mr. Kalk- 
brenner*s Concerto i* a fine composition, and hi* performance of 
it was a grand display of the moat brilliant execution. Some of 
the effect of this excellent piece was diminished by a want of ac- 
curacy in the band ; in the accompaniment, the orchestra seemed 
to be at fault: nevertheless, it was received with the most marked 
approbation. Haydn's symphony, No. 1 1, is le*a in use than most 
of the other* ; indeed, it is that one of the celebrated twelve com 
posed for Salomon s Concerts, which baa the fewest claims to ad- 
miration. The Seena by Jomelli, is a master-piece of dramatic 
music ; Its effect on the stage, as a part of the opera by Apostoln 
Zeno, must have been sublime. But the meaning of the wonU, ami 
the relation of the scene to the drama, should be well understood to 
give to the composition its full power. Madame Camporese is 
particularly excellent in this most affecting etena. The Concert 
was too long by half an hour, and was, altogether, rather heavy. 

Seventh Concert, Monday, 19th of May. 
ACT I. 

Sinfonia, No. 4. . Bettkoren. 

Aria, Signor De Begin*. " Madamina" (U Don Giovanni) 

Mozart. 

Quintette, two Violins two Violas, and Violoncello, Messrs. 
Spngnoletti, Watt*, Mountain, W. Griesbach, and 
Lindley A. Romberg. 

Quintctto, " Qnanto a qnetC e/flM," (Donna del Logo) Rmini. 

Overture to Alnusa Spokr. 



ACT II. 

Sinfonia, No. e Mozart. 

Aria, Madame Romi De Regnls. " Una voce poeo fi" (11 

Barbitr* di SMalia) .... Rottini. 

Fantasia, Clarinet Oblipat o, Mr. Wilhnan - - Baermwin. 

Sestetto, " Sola, Soto," Madame Ronzi De Begnis, Signora 
Caradori, Miss Carew, Signor Curioni, Signor De 
Begnis and Mr. Sale, (11 Don Giovanni) - Mosart. 

Overture to Zaira ------- Winter. 

Leader, Mr. Mom ; Conductor, Mr. Cramer. 

The first act of the seventh concert was involved in some little 
confusion, owing to a delay in the commencement ; and one or 
two pieces were not performed with the accustonieu accuracy of the 

the deficiencies of the first. The symphony of Mosart.— sometime* 
named Jupiter, — was executed with admirable spirit and precision ; 
&u was Winter's magnificent overture to Zaira. Madame De 
l^sfnis's enVi was delightfully sung, and encored from every part 
nf the room. " Sola, iota" was well performed ; but the quintett, 
from La Donna del Laoo, was sacrificed for want of rehearsing. 
If our English audiences would imitate those abroad, and shew 
their displeasure at errors arising from pure negligence, manager* 
in general would be more active in the discharge of their duty. 
Mr. Willman is the most delicate and finished clarinet player we 
have ever heard ; but a clarinet concerto is qnite out of it* place 
at these concert*, which, at their first institution, professed not to 
admit performances of this nature. The quintett of Andreas 
Romberg I* a beautiful composition ; though the almost unbroken 
continuance of the minor mode, gives a melancholy to it that will 
prevent it from ever becoming very popular. Spoor's overture to 
Aliitna i* one of the best productions of this excellent composer: 
if he proceed as he has begun, — and he has plenty of time before 
him, according to the usual chances, — he will become one of tiie 
great musical ornaments of Germany ; the country tliat hu risen 
so far above all ether* in every branch of the ait, except as singers. 



An EISTEDDVOD, or Mbbtino of Wblsh Bard* and 

MlNSTRBLS, 

Was held at the Freemason*' Tavern, London, on the of 
May, under the auspice* of the Cyinmrodorion, or Royal Me- 
tropolitan Cambrian Institution. 

The Welsh national meeting, entitled Eisteddvod or Session of 
Bards bad it* origin in those remote times, when the Bardic or 
Druidkal institution prevailed in this island in its primitive purity. 
The most ancient notices on this subject, now extant, occur in the> 
Triad* of Dyvnwal Moeltoud, a British lawgiver, who Is thought to 
have lived about three or four centuries before the Christian era. In 
these early records the meeting in question is minutely described, 
under the name of Gortedd y Beirdd, or Congress of the Bank, 
and is numbered among the national privileged assemblies of the 
Cyrary. The Gorsedd was not originally confined to the cultiva- 
tion of music and poetry : but had, an ulterior and wore important 
aim in the preservation of the bardic traditions the coinmem<ira» 
tion of illustrious and praise-worthy deeds, and the general promo- 
tion of religious moral, and *rientific instruction. Such wa< the 
primitive character of this ancient convention, which wa* held, at 
stated periods, in some central put of the country. Among the 
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piled two centuries later, we may conclude, that the right of hold- 
ing these national congresses was, in these t Lines, frequently ex- 
ercised. 

The fiat meeting of the kind in London, at least on any extended 
scale, was that on the ££d of May, lb**, when this Institution held 
Ha first annual Eisteddfod. This meeting was not professed to be 
an exact type of the ancient congress ; the change of times baring 
made it impossible to adhere to the primitive customs, that for- 
merly prevailed in this respect ; bat the society, in ingrafting upon 
the origin*! stock such alterations as the progress of modern im- 
provement may have suggested, have probably not departed from 
the true spirit of these meetings. The avowed aim of the Cymm- 
rodorion, in the revival of this national custom, is more immediately, 
to cultivate the music peculiar to Wales ; and, by that means, to 
foster the patriotic feeling, by which the natives of the principality 
have, of Ute years, been animated, as well as to excite the interest 
of strangers in so praiseworthy a cause. The alliance of musk 
with some of the best impulses of our natnro cannot be denied ; 
and when the cultivation of this fascinating art is directed, more- 
over, to the promotion of public objects, it acquires still higher 
claims on our patronage. Under such circumstances has the 
Eisteddvud uf the Cyiiuurodurion beeu instituted ; and they, who 
feel any delight in the national airs of the Cynunry, will hail its 
establishment as being, at once, auspiri.nu to the interests of the 
society, and to the promotion of ratioual pleasure. 

The chief novelty of the day was the Peniitiou singing, in which 
the singer is obliged to follow the harper in extempore stanzas, in 
the Welsh language, while the harper way change the air, and 
perforin variations at pleasure. 

T»i* meeting was attended by a highly respectable audience, 
consisting of about 300 persons, among whmn were many of the 
I characters of the Principality. 



places in this island, which were selected for the occasion, Salisbury 
Plain is conspicuous. n.«i the MupeuUuua Druiilical remains, still to 
be found there, abundantly testify. 

How long the Gursedd continued to retain its original constitu- 
tion and purpose, there are now no means of ascertaining with any 
degree of precision ; but it is probable, that the wars and intestine 
feuds, consequent on the successive invasions of the Romans and influence, 
Saxons, tended materially to the interruption, if not to the entire 
suspension, of a practice, that was peculiarly founded in principles 
of public peace and tranqudlity. For some centuries, therefore, 

we are without any particular records of these national meetings. Those who possess this talent are called lmprvmsatori, from 
However, as the ancient Welsh poets have frequent allusions to the verb impronuare, which signifies to sing, or recite Terse*, ex- 
rhem, and, as the important privileges uf the Bards are recognised temporaueously, upon any subject that may be unexpectedly pro- 
as well by the Saxon writer, Bede, as by the laws of Mr we I, com- posed ; and if the theme be of a fertile nature, the poem sometimes 



SIGNOR PISTRUCCI. 

The art of composing and chanting poetry extempore, is one of 
the most ancient that we are acquainted with. That the Jews 
knew and practised it, is evident from many passages in the I 
tures ; and the history of every country enjoying much of 

lishes authentic accounts of the existence of the art 
in such favoured regions, at all periods. But it is, so far as our 
information extends, chiefly confined to warm climates, and Italy, 
in later times, has been the scene of ha greatest triumphs. 



extends to a very considerable length. 

This art is so much connected with music, — indeed, music al- 
most invariably constitutes a part of it, — that we consider Signer 
Pistrucci, who is the most able lmprxmuatort that we ever heard, 
entitled to some notice in our work. 

On Friday, the Jfnil of May, this artist gave a public proof of 
his wonderful ability, at the Argyll Rooms, to a large company of 
fashionable and literary people. In order to remove any doubt as 
to his product ions being bona fide, without any premeditation, the 
purchasers of tickets had been previously invited to furnish Signor 
Pistrucci with subjects ; and, in consequence, several were commu- 
nicated to him during the evening, upon many of which be recited 
without the slightest hesitation, or the least apparent effort- His 
first topic was Oretltt ; on this lie declaimed, in a succession of 
smooth stanzas, for upwards of ten minute*. He described the 
first self condemnation of the parricide, his flight, the vision of the 
furies, their aspects, the despair and final madness of " the son of 
Clytcmnestra," and depicted all, in the most glowing colours, amid 
frequent interruptions of applause. The next subjects were th* 
Battle of Waterloo, and Count Ugoiino. Orestet and Ugvlino 
he delivered in a chant, accompanied by a few simple chords on 
the piano-forte ; Waterloo he recited. Besides these, and two 
»r three other minor pieces, he gave a pastoral interlude of two 
shepherdesses aud a shepherd, with songs, duets, and chorusses ; 
a dialogue which be managed with great adroitness. 

In order to vary the performance, and to relieve both the poet 
and his auditors, several favourite pieces of music by Mozart and 
Rossini, were charmingly sung by Mcsdames Camporese and 
Vcstris, Signors Curium, Itcina, and Plarci. The time which the 
whole performance occupied, did not exceed two hours and a half; 
and every body retired pleased, astonished, and without any of that 
II weariness which our long performances arc too apt to | 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 



1 'he Benefit Concerts have been, as usual at this season, very- 
abundant during the la.-t month, aud the latter part of April. 

tin Friday the iolh of April, Mr. Grcaturcx had bis concert at 
the llauover-M|iiare Rooms, which was attended by a long list of 
people of the highest eoiiscuiicurc ; who derive as w ell confer 
honour, by putnaiiziug so higldy respectable a gentleman and pro- 
lessor, as the Cuuductor of the Concerts of Ancient Musk. 



On Friday the 2d of May, Mr. W. Knwett's concert, consisting 
chiefly of favourite vtieal music, took plarc nt the same rooms, 
where lie was honoured by an immense ennvd of fashionable 
prople: and on Friday the !»th of May, Mr. Vaughan's concert 
was also given at the same place. 



On the 7th of May, Mr. Pio Cianchettini s benefit concert 
was performed at the Argyll Rooms, lie was ably supported by 
the greatn part of the Italian corps, and other disiincniihcd artist*. 



On Monday the l«th, Mr. F. Cramer had his annual benefit at 
the Hanover-square Uoows. The concert was an excellent mix- 
ture of vocal and instrumental music, performed by a very power- 
ful band. 

Mr. Bellamy s Concert was given early in May, at the Hanover- 
Square Rooms. 



On Thursday the 15th, Mr. Spaguoletti's concert took place at 
the Argyll Rooms, when he was assisted by all the performers of 
the King s Theatre. 



19th, the elegant mansion of Mrs. Hughes 
r|Ni*e of allowing Mr. Bcgrcz to give his an 



On the 
for the puriNi*e 

to a more select cirrle than is generally found in public 
large portion of the fashionable world was assembled 

occasion 
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On Wednesday the SSd, Mr. Sapio's concert wag riven at the 
Argyll-Rooms. Nearly all the musical talent in London assisted 
at it, and to many persons were collected together, that even tlie 
ante-rooms were half filled by the overflow of the great saloon. 

On Monday the Sfitb, Mr. Mori took Ms first benefit at the Ar- 
gyll-Rooms, when we were happy to see this excellent and rising 
performer so well supported, both in the orchestra and by his 
patrons and friends, The whole of the Philharmonic band, and 
all the operatic vocal corps, assisted on this occasion. 



Mr. Cramer has announced a Morning Concert for the Cth of 

Jaue, at Willis' Rooms. 

Mr. Mo«c.hele* has announce d a concert, to be (riven at the Argyll 
■ .JunelGth. 



Signor Pistmcci, the Improrritatore, intends to exhibit his 
wonderful talents again, at the Argyll-Rooms, on the 9th of June. 

Sip. Viganoni, who for some years occupied so distinguished a 
situation at the King's Theatre, as first tenor, died lately of 
apoplexy, at Bergamo* his native city. 



it Leipsic, a man distinguished 
.died in that city, a few day. 



M . Schicht, director of the Opera at Leipsic, 
by his learning, talent, and chai 
ago, in his 70th year. — 

During the Carnival this year at Berlin, has been given the 
Olumpie, Frrnand Corlrz. and La Vestale of M. Spontini ; the 
Didon of M. Klein; Otdipe of Sacchini ; Alcttte cf Cluck, and 
also his Iphiqinic. • 

La Rota bianco, e la Rota rotta, a serious opera, by Maver. 
was performed H the Italian Opera in Paris, cm the fith of May. 
with some success. Bouoldi, a dibntant, was rather favourably 
reccived in the part of Vanoldo. Mad. Pasta and Madllc. C'isiti 
represented the other principiil characters. 



! the French tribunal 



the trial of right to the Heart of (Jretr ¥ , 
*er, and author of the Ettait nr la Mutio 



It ii 
Un- 



celebrated composer, 

Ore try, when he died, left his heart to Liege, his nntive citv. "Hb 
nephew, Flatnand Gretry, had never executed the will of his uncle; 
and, after a lapseof rears, the inhabitants of Liege, who have long, 
but in vain, sighed for the heart of their own dear townsman, have 
brought the question into the courts of law. M. Flamand Oretrv 
states in his defence, that, on the demise of his uncle, he wrote to 
the burgomaster of Liege, desiring him to send for the heart, which 
was carefully preserved ; but the magistrate, possessing none of 
those refinements of sentiment, which ever distinguish a true 
Frenchman, replied, by letter, in these terms : he good enough, 
Moutieur, io tend to, carriage paid, the heart of pour uhcIc, Ay the 
ttage-eoaeh. This letter filled M. Flamand Oretrv with such in- 
dignation, that he vowed the heart of his uncle should remain in 
France, and it was deposited by him in an urn, in the garden of the 
hermitage of J. .1. Rousseau, at Montmorency, now the property 
of SI. Flamand. 

It appears that the IMgtois have been once defeated in their at- 
tempt to recover so precious a relic, and are renewing their efforts. 
In the mean while, M. F. Oretrv has been accused of making an 
exhibition of his hermitage amf its valuable contents ; a charge 
which he lias disdainfully repelled, in a very manly letter to the 
editor of a French Journal, wherein he gives the lie direct to his 
calumniators. 

The music of the Acadtmie Rotate, or Grand Opera, is rapidly 
falling into disrepute; while the Ballet is daily rising in reputation. 
A I*arisian wit, the other day, proposed to place the following in- 
scription on the Facade of the theatre, — This it the Paradttt of 
the Eyes, and the Hell of the Eart. 

Sir Walter Scott's novel, Kenilicorth Cattle, converted into a 
grand ballet, is now actually performed at La Scala, the great 
Theatre of Milan. 

A prodigy has lately sprung up in Oermany, in the person nf 
Franz Liszt, a boy only eleven years of age, whose wonderful 
powers ax a piano-forte player arc mentioned in a very recent 
letter from V ienna, communicated to ns by a correspondent, in 
the following terms:— " On Sunday. April l.ith., the Hungarian 
boy, Fran/ Liszt, rWn years old, 'cave at n.Hii n concert, which 
was very Hell attended. He pcit'ormcd three times during the 



morning. His chief piece was Hummel's Concerto in B minor, 
one of the most difficult compositions extant, which he played with 
so much precision, correctness, and execution, united to such taste 
and elegance, that he is already placed by the side of the greatest 
piano-forte players of the present day. As to physical powers of 
hand, he leaves us nothing to wish for ; and he indeed seems 
destined to attain the highest rank in the art." 

It gives us much pleasure to understand, that the Rrqiiem to 
the memory of the late admirable Glee Composer, Mr. Samtjil 
Wkbrk, written by Mr. Linlky, and severally set to music, for a 
prize medal, by the composing members of the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen's Catch Club Mime time ago, is, at length, cm the eve of 
publication. We will not interfere, by any remarks of our own, 
with the explanatory preface, which we have authority to say will 
he annexed to this interesting work ; but we may confidently state, 
in general terms, that the admirers of a pure style of weal harmony 
will be abundantly gratified by the examination of so many different 
displays of judgment, knowledge, and pathos, upon the same sub- 
ject. *Wc heartily wish success to an undertaking so laudable, and 
so well calculated to promote the cause of true feeling and science. 

The first number of Mozart's six symphonies, arranged for the 

fiiano-forte, with accompaniments for the Flute, Violin, and Vio- 
oncello, by the celebrated Hummel of Vienna, is just published. 
The others will follow immediately. 



..or»ley;who will also supply 
musician, and valuable man. The r. 
the work, is already ensured ; a 
the art, but an incomparable likei 



A collection of Dr. Calleotts Works will be published during 
the present year, by his family, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Horsier • who will also supjdy a life of that most excellent 

■ portrait intended i 
d is not only a fin 



in Bishop's New Opera of Clam, 
Maid of Milan, are already published, and the 



Most of the 
aid of Milan, 
pected to appear in a very few days. 



Mr. George Ware has 
Dictionary of Musical Chords. 



for 



publication, a 



Mr. Nathan's Essay, on the History and Theory of 
appeared since the publication of our last Number. 



A subscription has been opened for the purpose of placing a 
Tablet to the memory of the late Mr. IUrtlrmav, in West- 
minster Abbey. The subscriptions arc not to exceed one guinea 
each, and the surplus (if any, after defraying the expenses of the 
Tablet.) is to be applied in 'aid of the fund for the relief of the 
family of the late Mr. Bartleman. 

Dr. Crotch has just finished a course of six lectures, which he 
has been delivering, during a part of the months of April and May, 
at tlie Royal Institution, in Albemarle- Street. They were chiefly 
practical, and consisted of some sensible and useful remarks on the 
art, intermixed with muny excellent examples from the works of 
the various composers who came under his notice. These the 
professor gave on the piano-forte, in his own peculiarly neat and 
comprehensive manner. In playing from score, we kuow of no 
i performer who ran embrace so many notes, and contrive to give so 
accurate an idea of the effect of all the parts, as Dr. Crutch. The 
following is a syllabus of his lectures. 

1st Lecture, April 11. Introductory. Muric defined as a Science, 
and as an Art. Plan of the Present Course of Lpctures. The 
Study of the Theory of Sound, and of the Rules of Composition, 
recommended both to the Young Composer and to the Lovers of 
Music in general ; also an attention to Consistency of Style and 
Connexion of Ideas. 
Slid Lecture, April 13. Various Causes assigned for the obvious 
Improvement of Music since it was at iu lowest ebb, and, conse- 
quently, of the Public Taste. 
3d Lecture. April 25. Remarks on the First Art of Mozart's Cumic 
Opera of thr Zaubcrrlirte, or FlautoMagiro. 



4th Lccturr 



Ma 



The same subject concluded. 
5th Lecture, May 9. Remark* on Hie S'tahat Mater, by Haydn. 
6th Lecture. May 10. General Observations on the Sublime Style 
as compared wills the Beautiful and the Ornamental. Remarks 

•ii »hc P.ttinsen Tt Df»m hv Hand, I. Concision. 
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MEMOIR OF HENRY PURCELL. 



Among the many great names that press themselves 
upon our notice, as claiming an early place in the biogra- 
phical department of our work, there is none we hail 
with more unmingled pleasure, than that of Henry 
Pur cell. While the Frenchman is load in the praise 
of a Lulli and a Rameau ; the German in that of a Handel 
and a Bach ; and the Italian of a Palest rina and a Per- 
golesi ; not less is the pride of an Englishman, in point- 
ing to a name equally dear to his country : for Purcell is 
as much the boast of England in music, as Shakspeare in 
the drama, Hilton in Epic poetry, Locke in metaphysics, 
or Sir Isaac Newton in mathematics and philosophy. As 
a musician, be shone not more by the greatness than the 
diversity, by the diversity than the originality, of bis 
genius ; nor did the powers of his fancy prove detrimental 
to the solidity of his judgment. It is true, that some 
musicians of eminence had appeared in this country pre- 
viously to him, but the superior splendour of his genius 
eclipsed their fame. "We bear with pleasure of Tallis, 
Gibbons, and Blow ; but upon the name of Purcell we 
dwell with delight, and are content to identify with his, 
the musical pretensions of our country. 

Henry Purcell may be said to have possessed an heredi- 
tary genius for music, as both his father and uncle were 
musicians, and gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, and have 
left us several specimens of their composition. He was 
born in Westminster, in the year lc 5s. It was his mis- 
fortune to lose his father when be was ouly six years old. 
From wbom he received his first instructions in music, 
cannot now be ascertained with any degree of certainty ; 
all that is known is, that at the time of his father's decease. 
Cook was master of the children of the chapel ; and there- 
fore, it is probable that, as be was brought up in that 
choir, he received the first rudiments of his musical educa- 
tion from Cook. He afterwards received lessons in com- 
position from the celebrated Dr. Blow ; a circumstance, 
which was thought of such importance, as to be inscribed 
on this composer's tomb, where, among other titles to 
praise, it is said, that be was 

" Master to the famous Mr. Henry PurcelL" 

Like another Mozart, he was gifted with an extraordi- 
nary precocity of talent : and for the honour of our musical 
character, it was fortunate that he profited bv the libera- 
lity of nature, and seconded her gifts by the zeal and dili- 
with which he prosecuted his studies. Even during 



the time be was a boy in the King's Chapel, singing only, 
he produced several anthems, that are still sung, to de- 



lighted congregations. In 16T6, though only in his 
eighteenth year, he was found qualified for the situation 
of organist of Westminster Abbey, one of the first cathe- 
drals in the kingdom, for choral compositions and per- 
formance. When ouly in his nineteenth year, he set to 
music the drama of Dido and JEneas, which hut! so little 
appearance of a puerile essay, that any musician in 
England at that time, would not have thought it an honour 
to be the author of it. It was not likely that talents like 
these would remain stationary : the world is, perhaps, more 
partial to promising youth, than accomplished age, and ac- 
cordingly at twenty-four, he was advanced to one of the 
three places of organist of the Chapel Royal, on the death 
of Edward Low, who was the successor of the celebrated 
Christ. Gibbons, in the same situation. 

Purcell, in the year 1683, published twelve sonatas, in 
which, as he himself says, he imitated the Italian masters, 
at the head of whom, in this particular style of music, stood 
Bassani and Torelli, for the works of Corelli were not yet 
known in England. Though these indicate no great know- 
ledge of the bow, or of the powers and genius of the violin, 
yet they contain many ingenious, and, At the time tbey 
were composed, many new traits of melody and modula- 
tion, and in fancy, design, and contrivance, are infinitely 
superior to most of the music of that kind anterior to 
Corelli. That this collection was well received, may 
justly be inferred from his shortly after giving to the pub- 
lic a set of ten others, in four parts, the great excellence 
of one of which, procured it the name of the Golden 
Sonata. 

Having been educated in the choir, Purcell was early 
addicted to church composition ; his anthems, in con- 
sequence, were so numerous, and so admirable, that his 
fame was soon extended to the remotest parts of the king- 
dom. Of these, the one beginning " Blessed are they that 
fear the Lord," the other commencing with the words 
" Tbey that go down to the sea in ships," arose from 
very extraordinary occasions. In 1687, James the Second, 
flattered with the supposed pregnancy of his Queen, issued 
a proclamation for a thanksgiving, and Purcell, who was 
called upon, partly in consequence of his situation, but 
more in quality of England's unrivalled composer, pro- 
duced the first of these, written for four voices, and with in- 
strumental accompaniments, which excited and gratified 
the highest expectations. The other was composed to 
commemorate the King's escape from a tremendous storm, 
when at sea in the Fubbs yacht. It is one of the most 
striking of his works. 
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But of his church productions, the principal is the Te 
Deum and Jubilate, in which the genius and science of 
a great master are conspicuously displayed. 

This admirable composition was constantly performed 
at St. Paul's, on the feast of the sons of the clergy, from 
the decease of the author, in 1695, till the year 1713, when 
Handel's Te Deum for the peace of Utrecht was produced 
by order of Queen Anne. From this period till 1743, 
when his second Te Deum for the battle of Dettingen was 
composed, they seem to haTe been alternately performed. 
But we regret to add, that since that period Furcell's com- 
position has been but seldom used, even at the trien- 
nial meetings of the three choirs of Hereford, Worcester, 
and Gloucester. 

Had the genius of Purcell been limited to the church 
alone, still he would have stood unrivalled among his coun- 
trymen ; but with equal facility he applied his talents to 
the church, the stage, and the chamber. Among the 
letters of Tom Brown from the Dead to the Living, is one 
from Dr. Blow to Henry Purcell, in which it is humourously 
observed, that persons of their profession are equally 



attracted by the church and the playhouse ; and that, there- 
fore, they are in a situation resembling that of the tomb 
of Mahomet, which is said to be suspended between heaven 

for 



and earth. His first theatrical attempt was lor n 

Eerfonnance, Josiah Priest, a dancing-master of cele- 
rity, who kept a boarding-school in Leicester-fields, 
having got Tate to write a little drama for his pupils, 
called Dido and /Eneas, prevailed on Pnrcell to supply the 
music. This led to a public display of his powers in dra- 
matic composition. Banister and Locke were at this 
time in possession of the stage ; the one famed for his music 
to Davenant's Opera of Circe, the other for his chorusses and 
recitatives to Macbeth, the latter still most deservedly holds 
its place in our theatrical music. The music of Dido and 

managers towards Purcell ; 
he listened to their 
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' and extensive field opened itself to the ex- 
cursion of a mind , prompt to the freest and adequate to the 
boldest flights. The dramas illustrated and adorned by his 

K mius, were (Theodouut, or the Force of Love, written by 
athaniel Lee ; King Arthur, by Dryden ; and Dioclesian, 
or the Propheteu, an opera altered from Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; memorable, as first giving to the world those 
two spirited and popular productions, 41 Britons, strike 
Home," and « To Arms." To these succeeded the Fairy 
Queen, altered from Shakspeare's Midsummer- Night's 
Dream; Tonon of Athent, Bonduca, the Libertine, 
Tempest, and D'Urfey's Don Quirotte ; as well 
tares and airs in a variety of other operas and 
productions. 

The remainder of Purcell's compositions, in print, are 
chiefly posthumous publications by his widow, consisting 
of a collection of ayres ; ten sonatas ; lessons for the 
harpsichord; the Orpheus Britannicus, in two books; 
rounds ; single songs ; ballad tunes, part songs and 
catches ; Sunday hymns, and four anthems in the Har- 
mon in Sacra 

In this catalogue, we observe the wide range of which his 
imagination was capable. No subjest, it appears, was too 
light, or too dignified; too tender or too sublime, for the 
extent of his genius. 

Of Purcell's private history but little remains upon record; 
but that little represents him as a man of social manners, 
and possessed of a fond of mirth and good humour. It is 
said, that this disposition led him to form intimacies below 
his dignity as a man of science and genius ; but it is also 



nexions*. The Lord Keeper North, Lady Howard, and 
others of their rank, were his personal friends. Among the 
warmest admirers of Purcell was our great Dryden, who was 
attached to him, not only from his genius and from the suc- 
cess with which he had set many of his poems, but also from 
the circumstance of Purcell having professionally instructed 
his lady, the Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter 
of the Earl of Berkshire, to whom afterwards the widow of 
Purcell dedicated the Orpheut Britannicus. Purcell died on 
the 21st of November, 1695, of a cold, occasioned, as com- 
monly reported, by his being kept too long at his own door, 
on his returning home late one night , but the cause of his 
dissolution was more probably a consumption, the progress 
ofwhicb.it is to be feared, he accelerated by free living 
and irregular hours. Purcell has been styled the English 
Mozart ; and the comparison holds not only in the kindred 
nature of the genius of these great men, but in the sin- 
gular coincidence of the circumstances that marked the 
latter end of both. They were both taken off in the prime of 
life, Mosart at thirty-six, and Purcell at thirty-seven years 
of age. Mozart died almost in the act of completing his 
sublime Requiem, and Purcell in the composition of that 
sweetest and roost affecting of all his melodies, " From 
rosy Bowers."— They both seem to have realized the poe- 
tical fable of the swan, and to hare sung more sweetly 
as the moment approached when they were to sing no more. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. On a tablet fixed 
to a pillar, is the following inscription, believed to be 
from the pen of Dryden, which is not less remarkable for 
its simplicity, than its elegance :— 
Here lies 
Hsxav Purcell. Esq., 
Who left this life. 
And i* gone to that blessed place, 
Where only hi* harmony can be exceeded. 
Obiit 81 mo. die Novembris, 
Anno s?tatis siue 37 mo. 
Annex). Domini, 1695. 

Thus was cut off, in the flower of his age, a man whose 
talents would alone have been sufficient to give his country 
a rank in the scale of musical nations. What a longer life 
might have enabled him to achieve, had opportunities been 
afforded him of travelling, in order to enlarge his mind, 
and variegate his ideas ; or had he lived to witness the 
exertions of the great performers who shortly alter visited 
this country, — is left to conjecture alone. We can only re- 
gret that he was not blessed with sufficient longevity, to al 
low the powers of his genius fully to expand, and to cnabl 
him to found a moi 



* Among the least worthy of hit festtres companions, was the cele- 
brated poet aad hamonriat, libertine and boo vivant, Tom Brown. 
'ITiis eccentric genius spent his life in taverns and aje-h 
all in Bald w 



nias spent his life in taverns and ale-houses ; the 
Hole-in-the-Wall in Baldwin's Gardens was the citadel where many 
a time and oft be baffled the assaults of creditors and bailiffs, at the 
same time that be attracted thither such as imagined his wit a surBcirnt 
atonement for his profligacy. The bouse of one Owen Swan, a vint- 
ner** in Bartholomew Lane, called Cohweb-hall, was also a place of 
great resort for the musical wits of that day ; aa also a bouse in 
Wych Street in the Strand, which even till a late period, was known 



Street in the Strand, which even till a late per 
by a sign of PuxceU* head, a half length; the dres 
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' Him shall the Jealous Fates but shew to earth : 
A short, bright flash between decease and birth. 

This Swan, tailing in his trade as a vintner, to has 
took to selling tobacco, framing to the friendship of a 
quaintance. On his tobacco papers was the 
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but anticipated, in many instances, the excellencies of fu- 
ture times; among others, we will name the short scene in 
Boruiuca, beginning w ith the words, " Hear, ve Gods of 
Britain," where he has employed a species of dramatic 
music which we hare been taught to consider as an im- 
provement introduced at a much later period. He was 
also the first musician (English, at least,) who composed 
Bongs with accompaniments and symphonies for that noble 
instrument, the trumpet ; an example which Handel, shortly 
after, successfully followed. 

In order to form a just estimate of the abilities of this ex- 
traordinary musician, we must take into calculation the state 
of practical music at the time he lived, as well as the abilities 
of the singers for whom be had to write. His melodies are 
so easy, as to induce a belief that the singers possessed consi- 
derable powers of execution : but the fact was far otherwise. 
It was not till the introduction of the Italian Opera among 
as, that the capacity of the tocaI organ was understood. A 
fine portamento, the sustt nuto, the crescendo, the diminuendo, 
the varied shake, the torn, and many other refinements in 
manner, and perfections in expression, familiar to modern 
performers, were unknown to the vocalists of his day. Pur- 
cell, therefore, had to struggle against formidable impedi- 
ments ; he was even obliged to Write these graces at length, 
and make them form a part of his composition. Instead, 
therefore, of wondering that Purcell, with bis brilliant ta- 
lents, did not effect more, it should rather be a matter of 
astonishment that he achieved so much. 

The premature death of this illustrious master was sin- 
cerely and deeply regretted by all lovers of music. His 
widow and friends, anxious to raise a permanent monu- 
ment to bis fame, selected many of his first and most po- 
pular songs, duetts, &c, and by the aid of a munificent sub- 
scription, published, in the year 1698, the far-famed Or- 
pheus Hritanntcut. This first edition of a work, still sought 
after by musicians with eagerness, was brought out too 
hastily to be perfect ; but four years afterwards, a second 
appeared, and also another volume, edited by Playford, 
which contained songs in the Fairy Queen, the Indian Queen, 
Birth-day Odes, that noble song Genius of England, 
and other incidental compositions. Much as we hare 
descanted upon PurcelPs merits as a composer of sacred 
music, yet we would venture to assert, that it is upon these 
secular vocal compositions that his fame will permanently 
rest, and render his name dear to the British nation, as 
long as the language they are written in, and the melodies 
in which they are clothed, shall continue to be understood. 
Here are treasured up the songs, from which the natives of 
this island received their first great delight from the vocal 
music of a single voice. Before that period, we bad culti- 
vated madrigals and songs, in parts, with diligence and 
success ; but in all single songs, till those of Purcell ap- 
peared, the chief effects produced were by the words, not 
by the melody. As for the airs, they were, till this time, 
in general, as unformed and mis-shapen, as if they had 
been made of notes scattered about by chance, or ground 
In the mill of Laputa. Exclusive admirers of modern sym- 
metry and elegance may, in their fastidiousness, call Pur- 
. cell's taste, barbarous ; yet, in spite of superior civilisation 
and refinement, in spite of all the vicissitudes of fashion, 
the original genius, feeling, and passion, that pervade bis 
works, will still continue to claim admiration, ana more than 
atone for their occasional rudeness. 

A living writer has expressed his fears lest his Jtalian- 
ited readers should find fault with the eulogiums he bestows 
upon our English musician. For our part we have no such 
alarms. If Purcell made the Italian masters his models ; 
if sometimes even we can discern big obligations to Palcs- 
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triua, Carissimi, or Stradella, as far as regards his manner, 
yet provided his matter be truly English, it appears to de-' 
tract nothing from his fame. He has thus expressed hfe 
own sentiments with respect to the models which he selected 
for imitation: " For its author, he has faithfully endea- 
voured Kjust imitation of the most far-famed Italian masters, 
principally to bring the seriousness and gravity of that 
kind of music into vogue and reputation among our coun- 
trymen, whose humour 'tis time now should begin to loath 
the levity and balladry of our neighbours. The attempt 
he confesses to be bold and daring ; there being pens and 
artists of more eminent abilities, much better qualified 
for the employment than his or himself, wMch he hopes 
these weak endeavours will, in doe time, provoke and in- 
flame to a more accurate undertaking. He is not ashamed 
to own bis unskilfulness in the Italian language, hut that 
is the unhappiness of his education, which cannot 
justly be counted his fault ; however, be thinks he may 
warrantably affirm, that he is not mistaken in the power of 
the Italian notes, or the elegancy of their compositions ;" 
nothing, we think could be a better testimony than this 
both of the soundness of his judgment, and the correctne ss 
of his taste. He imitated the Italian masters, because, like 
all good judges, he was satisfied that the system of bar* 
many and melody which they had reduced to practice, was 
founded on just principles. He imitated the Italian masters, 
but he imitated them only as Tasso imitated Homer and 
Virgil, or Milton, in his tarn, Dante and Tasso. It was 
no servile imitation, for he possessed those inborn energies, 
and those inexhaustible resources, that made him scorn to 
be a plagiarist. We may, therefore, justly affirm, that 
if the imitation, which Tasso thought himself privileged to 
employ, does not tend to destroy his character as a genuine 
Italian poet, neither does the imitation of Italian masters, 
which Purcell considered himself justified in adopting, de- 
tract from his full merit as an English musician. It is true 
that much both of bis sacred and dramatic style, is to be 
traced in the manner of foreign models, but there is a power 
and force in his expression of English words and senti- 
ments, whatever be the subject, that will make an unpreju- 
diced native of this island feel, more than all the elegance, 
grace, and refinement of modern music, less happily ap- 
plied, can do. This pleasure is communicated, by bis having 
tuned to the true accents of our mother tongue, to those 
notes of passion which an inhabitant of this island would 
breathe in such situations as the words he has set describe ; 
and these indigenous expressions of passion, Purcell bad 
the power to enforce by an energy oi modulation, which 
was varied to suit every modification of feeling, by turns 



SPONTINI, ROSSINI, MAYER. 

(From the French. J 

Tas musical empire is, at the present period, divided 
between three great composers, each of which may he re- 
garded as the chief of a school. 

Rossini has introduced the romantic style in music : in- 
definite expression, bold effects, and a lavish use of instru- 
ments in all his accompaniments, answer well enough to 
the profusion of incoherent images and daring epithets 
with which the new school enriches, or rather impoverishes, 
literature. In one we find arpeggios without end ; in the 
other, descriptions that distract by their number : in one, 
abrupt transitions ; in the other, violent contrasts : on both 
sides little sense, but much sound ; small relief, but high 
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always sacrificed to surprise the mind or the ear ; a mo- 
mentary impression preferred to permanent good sense, 
and gaudiness to ordeT. 

These tioods of brilliant harmony, 
notes, if we may venture thus to express 
motivoi, reiterated in all keys, and in all measures ; these 
unexpected beauties, and multiplied fault* ; these lucky 
hits, and everlasting repetitions, render Rossini a com- 
poser more shewy than classical, whose merit, nevertheless, 
u not easily appreciated. He has erected a monument of 
the composite order, sparkling with beauties, which, with- 
out satisfying a refined taste, pleases even by its irregu- 
larity, and by the original lightness of its design. 

If it may be permitted to judge of Mayer by the only 
great work of his with which we are acquainted, we should 
place him between Mozart and Rossini ; rather below both. 
He has less enthusiasm, less gaiety than the latter ; but 
his music, better constructed, is more dramatic : an inno- 
vator, but with more correctness ; he seems slopped in bis 
career by an unaccountable professional timidity. He 
shines principally by his admiration of that beautiful bar- 
mouy which so essentially characterizes the great German 
composer. Mayer is, in the technical language of music, a 
diminished Mozart. 

That which distinguishes Spontini from the two compo- 
sers whom we have just mentioned is, that in judging of II 
Mayer and Rossini, it is too often necessary to forget the 
words, nay even entire verses, to which their notes are set. I 



Spontini, on the contrary, is conspicuously the musician of 
the poem upon which he labours. His melody is always 
the true expression of the passion or sentiment that the 
character is supposed to feel, and bis accompaniments but 
serve to enforce this passion. Spontini attaches himself to 
his poem as the serpent in Dante fastens himself on the 
damned, in order to transform them to himself. The 
thought! of this poet pass unchanged into his innermost 
mind, and become stronger, and more active, by his parti- 
tion of them. A profound sensibility, a rare union of 
sweetness, grace, and energy ; a command of the best of 
all the resources of harmony,— noble musical design, com- 
pact, clear, passionate, and pure; — such is Spontini. 
Coming very young into France, be there obtained all the 
success upon which his reputation is founded : he ought 
then, along with Cherubini and G re try, to rank among the 
most celebrated French composers. 

In allowing to Rossini the merit of novelty ; to Mayer, 
harmony, science, and correctness ; to Spontini, sensibility, 
vigour, and truth of expression, we believe tbat we hare 
awarded to each his just praise ; and we leave to an en- 
lightened public the task of judging which of these three 
celebrated dramatic composers approaches nearest to per- 
fection in his art. We must, however, confess that the 
question appears to us to be resolved in France, in favour 
of the autW of La Vestak, of Fernand Cortez, and of 
Olimpie 9 . 

• q. d. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ESTABLISHMENT AND PROGRESS OF 
THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 

[Continued from paf e 75.] 



The year 1745 is a memorable sra in the annals of 
our country ; it proved at once fatal to the career of the 
Stuarts, and to that of the votaries of Apollo. The fact 
is, a great degree of popular prejudice was excited against 
the performers of the Opera, who being foreigners, were 
chiefly of the Roman Catholic religion, and on this ac- 
count, the Opera House was kept closed the whole season. 
But, in January 1740, it was re -opened, and a new drama, 
set by Glnck, entitled La Caduta de Oiganti, ( The Fall of 
the Gwnfij, was performed before the Duke of Cumberland, 
hi compliment to whose victory over the Pretender, the piece 
was composed. The genius of the youthful Gluck, naturally 
great, was yet immature and unregulated ; and it sustained 
but five representations. 

The season of 1747 opened with anew opera, called 
Feton te, or Phaeton, from the pen of Parndies, a new composer, 
who had just arrived in this country. Its excellence was 
not of a nature to excite any expectations of the talent 
that afterwards shone forth so conspicuously in this com- 
poser's admirable lessons for the harpsichord. The month 
of March produced the opera of Bellerophon, by a new com- 
poser of the name of Terradellas. The music had nothing 
very striking in it, but the opera is remarkable as being 
the' first iu which the happy employment of the crescendo 
and diminuendo, was resorted to. It must be allowed, 
that the noble director of the Opera had spared no ex- 
pense to render the performances worthy of general patro- 
nage. This season, however, and the two succeeding ones, 
were heavy and discouraging, and Lord Middlesex found 
himself a considerable loser by the undertaking. Many 
new operas, some of considerable merit were tried, but 
in vain— the singers were indifferent: 



abundantly proves, that without vocal talent, no music, 
however excellent, can exclusively support an opera. 

Serious operas being discontinued, a new company of 
Comic singers arrived from Italy, for the first time, in 
t74s, under the management of a Signer Croza. The cele- 
brated Guadagni, then very young, was first man : upon the 
whole they were a very good troop, pleased the public, 
who are ever alive to novelty, and filled the theatre 
during the whole season. Of the opcre buffc, tbat were 
represented by this company, that of Don Calascione, the 
music by Latiila, a Neapolitan master, was by far the best. 
It was so truly characteristic and charming that, till the 
Buona Figliuola, nothing equal to it was produced. 

This comic company was, however, divided by so tragic a 
schism the season following (174f')> that Signor Croza re- 
tired from the King's Theatre with the principal singers, 
and erected his standard of defiance overagainst the enemy, 
at the little theatre in the Hay market. But a burletta, on 
which his great reliance was placed, entitled Madama 
Ciani, which had been composed by LatiUa for Venice, 

|| where it had an uncommon success, was withdrawn on the 
second representation. This disappointment has frequently 
happened in transplanting favourite operas of the comic 
kind ; for frequently productions, which have obtained the 
greatest applause and celebrity in their own country, have 
had the least favour shewn them here. This may be partly 
ascribed to a difference of taste in things of humour ; but 
more to a eeneral want of knowledge of the language. 

1750. The spring of this year is remarkable in the 
history of instrumental music in'this country, being marked 
by the arrival of the celebrated Giardini in London. Hfo 

II first public performance was at the benefit concert of 
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the celebrated Cuzzoni. This was her third visit to 
England. She was now old, poor, and de|>rived of her 
vocal attractions by age ; end consequently, as might bate 
been foreseen, there was but little company : yet, when 
Giardini played a solo, the applause was so long and loud, 
that Dr. Burner, who mas present, informs us, that he 
never beard such unequivocal marks of approbation at anv 
performance before. 

Meantime, the Opera continued to languish, and, as 
usual, proved a losing concern. Signor Croza, the manager, 
alter having a personal benefit, ran away, leaving the 
performers, innumerable tradesmen, and others, his cre- 
ditors. A reward of £30 was ineffectually offered by one 
of his victims, an indignant dealer hi gunpowder and bohea 
in Covent-garden, of the name of Gibbs, for the apprehen- 
sion of his person. 

In 1753, we find the King's Theatre under the manage- 
ment of Signor Yancschi. Various pasticcio* were pro- 
duced, and operas revived, but they were performed by a 
company of singers, for whom Ihe public manifested but 
little partiality. The fate of Croza was staring the new 
manager in the face, when the timely arrival of Mingotti, 
in the autumn of 1754, restored for a while his broken for- 
tunes, and revived, to a considerable extent, the former 
splendour of this theatre, Ipermutra, the joint production 
of Hasse and Lampugtiani, was the opera chosen to intro- 
duce ber to the public. This, with tbe powers of Giardini, 
who lead the baud in a style hitherto unknown, and a new 
opera entitled Exio, composed, in his happiest manner, by 
the celebrated Perez, carried the manager handsomely 
through the season. 

The following year, 1755, opened with the Andromttca of 
Jomelli, a production that exhibited the best manner of its 
original and masterly composer, and in great part eclipsed 
all contemporary productions. The air " Eccutti ii figlio," 
as sung and acted by Mingotti, was truly dramatic and atfect- 
ing. A damp was, however, thrown upon the success of this 
drama, by the sudden indisposition of the prima donna ; 
and suspicions arising that Mingolli's was a mere theatrical 
cold, the public were much out of humour, till she resumed 
ber station in Metaslasio's admirable opera of Demo/oonte, 
in which she augmented her dramatic consequence in a 
tenfold degree, ller style was always grand, and such as 
discov ered her to be a perfect mistress of her art. She was 
a most judicious actress, extending her intelligence to the 
poetry, as well as the music of the drama. Tbe point in 
which she appears to have been deficient, was in that win- I 
ning female grace and softuess, for want of which, no other 
qualifications can atone. Aware, perhaps, of this defect, 
she was ambitious to perform in male characters ; and here 
every objection that her greatest enemy could make, was 
obviated. 

Unfortunately for Vaneschi, differences arose between 
him and the favourite of Ihe town, which gave rise to as 
mauy public and private quarrels, as the disputed talents 
of Faustina and Cuzzoni had done thirty years before. 
His frequent contentions with Mingotti, while they shook 
his throne, prejudiced the public against both. When 
will managers and actresses learn this important truth, 
that in contests like these, both parties suffer in tbe dis- 
pute ; and that to address the town is to make bad worse, 
since not a word that either party says will oe believed ?* 

These squabbles ended, in 1756, in Vaneschis being a 
bankrupt, a prisoucr in the Fleet, and at last a fugitive. 

* Mr*. Jim Fox, afterward* Lady Bingley. • zealous partisan of 
Mingotti. applied to General Crewe for a decided opinion a* to the 
du|>utea between that singer and Vaneschi, lakiu^ grt it pains to state 
the case very minutely in along detail of tacts. The (teneral, after 
listening a hag while with seeming attention, and awakened interest. 



His flight left the npcralical supremacy to the combined 
abilities of the leader Giardini and the singer Mingotti. The 
exertions of these new director* gave an improved aspect 
to Ihe lyrical drama ; and success for a considerable time 
seemed to crown their enterprise. The profits, however, 
were so far from solid, thai they were glad to resign their 
short-lived honours, and retire to a private station, i he no- 
bility had already paid too dear fur their experience, to 
wish again to resume the direction of so expensive and 
harassing a concern. The post of danger, if not of honour, 
therefore, remained vacant, till Mallei, and her husband 
Trombetta, made interest for tbe chance of speedy ruin, and 
obtained tbe management of tbe Opera House. 

For some time past, no master bad been invested with 
the title of opera composer. Mattei, however, during ber 
administration, engaged Cocchi of Naples, in that depart- 
ment, and a pasticcio, arranged and conducted by him, opened 
the season of 1758. Not to fatigue tbe reader's attention 
by monotonous remarks on the limited and little varied pro- 
ductions of this composer, or rather compiler, we shall pro- 
ceed to notice the charming opera of Ilmondo delta Luna, 
from the pen of Galuppi, who again made his appearance 
in this country. It was marked by such genius, taste, and 
animation, as to be rewarded with crowded houses during a 
great part of tbe season of 1760. The following year, the 
same master brought on the stage bis // Filosofo di Cnnt- 
pagna, a comic opera, the merit of which surpassed that of 
every other burlelta performed in England, till the appear- 
ance of the Buona FtgHuola. The principal character was 
sustained by the celebrated" Paganini, who was usually 
encored in every song. This performer, though not young 
when she came hither from Herlin, increased in reputation 
so much during the run of this burlelta, that on her benefit 
night, the crowd in the Hay-market was so great, that not 
one third part of the company could obtain admission. 
Caps were lost, and gowns torn to pieces without mercy, 
in the struggle to get in. Indies, in full dress, who had 
sent away their servants and carriages, were obliged to 
appear in* the streets, and walk home without attendants. 
It was broad day-light too, which added not a little to the 
confusion of these splendid street- walkers, and to the amuse- 
ment of the unpitying mob. 

The autumn of 1708, memorable for the arrival of her 
late majesty, the royal nuptials, and the coronation, at- 
tracted more company to the capital, than had, perhaps, 
ever been assembled there. Nothing could exceed the 
uational curiosity, to see a young prince and princess, of 
whose dispositions fame had published so favourable a de- 
scription, and wbich were haded as omens of a happy and 
prosperous reign. The favourite drama of 11 Filosofo dt 
Catnpagna was performed by command of their majesties, 
and this first visit of the royal pair to the Opera, occa- 
sioned an immense pressure for admission. 

The season of 1763 opened with the pasticcio of II 
Tutorc e la PupUla, which introduced a new favourite to 
the public, in Anna de Amicis. The figure and gestures 
of this performer were in tbe highest degree elegant and 
graceful ; her countenance, though not perfectly beautiful, 
was extremely interesting, and her voice and manner of 
singing exquisitely polished and sweet. During the whole 
season, she delighted the town on Tuesday nights as the 
representative of Thalia, and equally on Saturday as that 
of Melpomene. 

At the close of this season, Signora Mattei left England ; 

: — ._ . ■ ■■ - ■ ■ — — ; 

not a little disconcerted the lady, when she had finished her eloquent 
dissertation, by asking, with perfect absence of mind ; " Anil pray, 
My Lady , who is Stigaora Mingotti i" " Oat of my bouse," cries the 
indignant lady, " you shall never hear her sing another note at my 
concerts as long as yon live !" 
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and Giardini and Mingotti again undertook the administra- 
tion of the Opera, but with no better success than 
before. After an inauspicious reign of one year, they 
finally abdicated the throne; they had been twice the 
victims of an overweening ambition, and finding only " a 
barren sceptre in their grasp," resigned the reins into the 
hands of Messrs. Gordon, Vincent, and Crawford. 

1766. The new managers were fortnnate in availing 
themselves of the talents of the famous Manzoli, by whose 
exertions, the serious opera acquired a degree of favour, 
which it had seldom obtained since its first establishment 
in this country. This performer's voice was the most 
powerful and voluminous soprano that had been beard on 
our stage since the time of Farinelli, and his manner of 
singing was grand and full of dignity. During the sum- 
mer of 1766, a new plan was formed by the managers for 
the ensuing season, which was the means of involving future 
Impreuarii in great difficulties and expense. The theatre 
having been much neglected on Tuesdays, yet crowded on 
the Saturday, it was judged expedient to stimulate curiosity 
by a new system of operations ; to have a serious company 
for Saturdays, and a comic one for Tuesdays. The third 
piece brought forward this season was performed by the 
latter company. That piece was the La Buona FujUnola of 
Piccini. Its excellence both as a drama, being founded on 
the story of Pamela, and as the vehicle of some of the finest 
music, had already saved the Opera at Rome from ruin, 
and been hailed with delight by most of the principal cities 
of Italy. Several of the original performers were now in 
London, and its success was most complete. This may be 
attributed not less to the originality of the music, than 
to the drama itself, which has more character, and much 
loss buffoonery than is usually found in Italian ope ras. 

The season of 1767, introduced a new singer of consider- 
able talent, Signor Guarducci. The tide of prejudice ran 
high against him on his first arrival in London, but he hud 
the good sense to discover before it was too late, that a 
singer cannot captivate the English by tricks or instru- 
mental execution ; and many years afterwards, he assured 
Dr. Burney, that the gravity of our taste had been of 
infinite service to him. " The English," said he, " are 
such friends to the composer and to simplicity, that they 
like to hear a melody in its primitive state, undisguised by 
change or embellishment ; or if, when repeated, graces are 
necessary, the notes must be few and well selected, to be 
honoured by their approbation." It were to be wished, 
that some of our modern artists would take a hint from 
the good sense of Guarducci, and learn this simple truth, 
that the best effects in singing are produced by expression 
and high finishing, not by flights oi execution. 

I76S. As La Buona Figluola had done such wonders for 
the treasury, equal, if not greater, miracles were expected 
from its sequel, La Buona Figltaola Marttata ; but expec- 
tation had been injudiciously raised to such a pitch, as to 
spoil the feast : to gratify the hopes raised was impossible, 
and the piece wholly failed. 

[To be 
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THE MINOR SCALE. 
thk Editor of the Harmonicon. 

Orove House, S9lh May, 182.1. 

much from the plai 



it will not be deviating too mucn iroui trie plan 
of your work, you will greatly oblige me by inserting the 
following query, a rational solution of which I have not 
been able to find in any books that I have read upon the 



Why, in the minor scale, are the sixth and seventh 
major when ascending, and minor when descending ? 

Perhaps, through the medium of the llarmonicon, I 
may obtain some information upon this point ; which is, to 
me, not a little perplexing. I am, Jfcc., G. P. 



A PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY IN PARIS. 

[It will be seen by the subjoined article, which we have 
received from Paris, that a Philharmonic Society has this 
season been established in that city. It is curious to ob- 
serve that, while an insignificant club in a remote corner 
of Europe, Stockholm, is thought worthy of notice, the cele- 
brated association in London, which has extended its fame, 
and spread its benefits, every where, is not even alluded to ; 
though the writer shews that he is not unacquainted with 
the prospectus issued by the Philharmonic Society of Lon- 
don ten years ago, and though he must have learnt that 
many French artists, among other foreigners, have been, 
at various times, engaged upon most liberal terras to con- 
tribute to the matchless concerts which it has given. The 
French it appears then, are just beginning to find out the 
merits of Beethoven : but they were duly appreciated in 
this country from the moment the Philharmonic Society 
was formed ; and in no country, have bis admirable works 
been so well executed and so enthusiastically admired as in 
England.] 

Socitti Philkarmouique tie Pari*. 

There are several Puuharmonk Societies in Europe. The most 
ancient in that of Bologna, into which no person is admitted who 
has not previously written some counter-point, or a short, canon 
in the octave. It appears, however, that the jury of this academy, 
hait not always been severe, for (irctry wag received as a member, 
though cverv one who ha* read lib book on music, is acquainted 
with the little imitation, which he gives with so much simplicity, for 
a fugue- There is also a Philharmonic Society at Stockholm, of 
which Prince Oscar, who it a distinguished amateur, ami also a 
composer, in the moot zealous and the most useful member. 

An association of this kind was wanting in Pari*, where the 
taste for music is every day rapidly extending. The present 
nociety, U not formed with very ambitious views: it is not an 
academy, intended to decide with infallibilitv on the merit of com- 
posers, or to dispense the honours to which music is entitled : its 
intentions are much more modest. It will confine itself to the per- 
formance of works which appear worthy of being heard, ana in 
doing this, it will contribute much more efficaciously to the pr< igress 
of the art ; for we do not hesitate to say, that it it not the decisions 
of the academy, but the decision of the public, which will advance 
the art. The public taste must first be satisfied ; that is the idol to 
which all artists, all composers, must sacrifice if they wish to succeed. 

In this view, the object of the new lliilharmonic Sorictv is truly 
useful. How many fine works remain buried in obscurity, simply, 
because they have never once been performed in a style suitable to 
their merits, nor before an auditory capable of appreciating their 
worth ? How many rhrfi if autre of foreign composers are still 
unknown to uh, while we begin to lie rather tired of those which we 
have admired full thirty years ? 

This reflection occurred whilst listening to the first piece of the 
concert, which is the subject of this article, an admirable, a most 
extraordinary, and astonishing symphony by Ileethoven. No per- 
son can admire more than the author of these remarks does, the 
richness, purity, and variety of Haydn's genius, — the classic of sym- 
phony ; — but all the forms of his musical language are now known 
to us, — his style is familiar to us, — lii« passages and his movements 
arc fully impressed »n our memories, not only by frequent repetition, 
but because they have, in an imperfect disguise, been so often pro- 
duced by other*. The ear fatigues with reiterated excellence ; it re- 
quires novelty. Beethoven affords the mind those strong and sudden 
emotions, timse delightful surprises, which are absolutely necessary 
to rouse it from the dullness it acquires amongst it* old enjoyments. 
What an original and brilliant style ! What an extraordinary free- 
dom, yet at the same time, so omformable to the rules of the art I 
What unexpected transitions, and absolutelv created 1 What lively 
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What a profound knowledge of all the re- 



and animated melodies! nut a pi 

source* of harmony I Yon, who love novelty, come and hear Beet- j 
hoven, you will be completely satisfied . He is sometimes wild, it 
has l»cen «aid, hut what doe* that matter ? Admirers of Mozart, 
enthusiasts of Rossini, you will unite your admiration and your en- 
thusiasm in Beethoven, for in him you may find both Mozart and 



I have nothing but praise to bestow on this concert, one of 
the best of this year, in which there hare been so many. The 
most cheering anticif "* 
future progress of an 
already bear a coinp 



year, 

may be 

of 

_ with the best 
„ characterized by precision, and 
on the violoncello, by If. Benazet, a 



by M. Barizcl, both 



respecting the 
r*. who can 
The whole 
A 
the 



the society j an air 



sung by M lie. Pr£voat, whose voice is remarkably dear ; the 
beautiful air in La Clemenxa di Tito, sung by MUe. Demeri, who 
promises to unite the talents of Mme. Fodor and Mme. Pasta ; 
lastly, a fantasia and a military air composed and executed by 
M. Fontaiue, all received £reat approbation. In the last instance 
the applause was united in the composer and the performer, a 
tribute to which M. Fontaine has long been accustomed His 
talent is so well known, and his rank amongst the professors so per- 
manent! v fixed, as to render any further observations respecting 
him needless. It is, in a great measure, to his activity, perseve- 
rance and love of his art, that the Philharmonic Swiety is indebted 
for its existence, and the happy results of his labours. A great 
number of names, honourably known in the n 
in the list of the members, and there is every 



TABLES OF HARMONY. 

[We feel great pleasure in giving insertion to the following communication and tables, because they may direct the attention of our 
youthful readers to the important study of Harmony. We, however, recommend those who play the chords, to add a sharp to every 
r in each common chord of B, and its inversions, in order that the 5th nmv t>e perfect ; and to distribute flats or sharps in the 
chords of the 7th, so that every 7th may consist of exactly eleven semitones, inclusively, and that each 5th may be perfect, and every 
3d, major. It follows, that the various inversions of the 7th must be affected by the accidents of the generating chord.] 

To the Editors of thb Habmonicon. 
Gentlemen, Rochdale, June 9, 1823. 

Never having seen harmony exhibited in the subjoined manner, I beg to submit my tables to your notice ; 
and shall be happy if you think ihem worthy of insertion in yonr valuable publication. 

first read straight forward to the end of the staff, then turned upside down and read in the new 
common chords, and chords of the 7th, together with their inversions, to every note in the f-' 
being duplicates. I am, Gentlemen, 

Your constant reader, Ch. M. 
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Practical Hints for acqwirinq Thorough Bass. 
. By F. J. Klose. (C. and J. Oilier, Fere Street, Bond 
Street,) 1823. 

A moderate knowledge of the principles of harmony, united 
to a degree of skill, easily acquired, in the practical part of 
it, increase, in a surprising manner, the pleasure derived 
from combined sounds, and remove many of the difficulties 
that occur in the performance of every description of mu- 
sical composition. Hence treatises on the subject are con- 
tinually called for, and frequently published ; nine-tenths 
of which are produced by those who, though they may be 
masters in the art, have not the talent of writing with clear- 
ness ; and about one half of the remainder proceeds from 
those who, though they can write, are not sufficiently ac- 

Siaintcd with the matter upon which they treat, to express 
emselves with perspicuity. 

To which of these classes Mr. Klose belongs, or whether 
he appertains to either, we shall not decide, but enable our 
readers to judge for themselves, bv laying before tbem spe- 
cimens both of his musical and literary composition. By 
way of preface, however, to our examples, we must state, 
that he is entirely free from the bigotry of system,— he 
swears neither by Rameau nor Kiruberger, nor by their 
champions, Marpurg and Kollmann. Indeed, we believe 
that he has been too independent in his notions to conde- 
scend to read, or at least to digest, any of their works. 
His plan is his own, and we do earnestly hope that none 
will be found so unjust as to question his sole right of pro- 
mulgating it. 

The author begins by defining the term interval, 
which he tells us 

" is the distance of one note (on the book, or on the 

piano-forte,) from another , in ascertaining which the 
pupil must reckon the note or white key counted from as 1, 
the next note or white key 8, the next 3, and so on." 

The block keys are left to shift for themselves : if the 
student, therefore, should wish to gain any preliminary 
knowledge concerning major and minor intervals, and the 
construction of the scales, he must extend his reading be- 
yond this book ; though the writer " hopes" that it may 
prove useful, " even to those who purpose carrying their 
studies to the utmost extent of musical knowledge." 

On the origin, or derivation, of the various chords, Mr. 
Klose does not bestow a single syllable. All classification 
of them, which hitherto has been thought so useful and 
necessary, he rejects. On the accompaniment of the scale, 
or riqle de f octave, which till now we have held, and sup- 
posed that every body else held, to be of primary import- 
ance, he is perfectly silent. But he leaves the pupil at 
full liberty to find out all for himself, if be can ; and should 
be, peradventure, succeed, the facts will, by dint of in- 
dustry, be more firmly rooted in his memory. At page 7, 
the following harmony is pronounced to be " good :" 




If the scholar be early accustomed to such, his ear will 
certainly be cured of all excessive nicety. Page 18, 
lesson 9, the novelty of a 7th rising, to be resolved, occurs 
twice, in the 3d and 6th bars. 




We never before witnessed so courageous a defiance of all 
rule, and of all practice, as is here presented. The repe- 
tition of the passage is, wc conclude, for the purpose of 
shewing a parallel to the first. Page 25 exhibits the 
following progressions : 




This is the most luxuriant crop of consecutive octaves 
that we ever gathered from a didactic work. 

Chapter xi., page S3, introduces the chord of the sharp 
7th, or 7th, 5th, 4th, and 2d. In this combination, all 
| theoretical writers, and all practical musicians, wlio have 
pretended to any knowledge of composition, are agreed 
that the 4th must descend. But Mr. Klose has change tout 
crla ; undeterred by law and by precedent, he boldly causes 
the 4th to ascend : and we fear that our auricular nerves 
will have to sustain many a shock before they are recon- 
ciled to the method. Examples- 



Page 36. 




because its presence increases the diffi- 
culty of the performer. The motive is a kind cne, 

B'v chap. xiii. p. 39. we are taught that the chord of the 
9th and 7th, is the same as the chord of the 9th " taken 
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fall i" At p. 46, the second inversion of the 7th or a, 4, 8, 



lull r At n. 46, t 
is tbos resolved,— 





-1— 1 


, \—n 


J8 *\ °l 





Here again we find the discord rising to its resolution. 
But the subjoined passage, p. 54, which is intended as an 
enharmonic modulation, though the term is not once used, 
will roost of all astonish those of our readers who have the 
slightest knowledge of harmony, or the least sensibility 
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It is necessary here to assure our readers, solemnly, that 
the above, and all the other extracts from this book, are 
faithfully made. They might otherwise be justified in 
doubting their authenticity. A few other examples we 
have yet to give of Mr. Y 



harmony ; but we have no 




No. 1 of the above shews a charming progression of three 
false fifths. In No. 8 the chord figured with a flat 7th is 
equivocal and most good musicians would have written the 
E flat as a D sharp, because it rises, and have made the 
chord a sharp sixth and fifth. Mr. K., it 
otherwise. 



Page 5C. — No. 1. 



No. 2. 




No. 1 — The 7lh vanishes ! No. 8, the fourth rises again ; 
but this occurs so often, that it is to be understood as the 
author's established practice. 

Mr. K. introduces the fine chord of the 8th and 7th in a 
Ex. from P. 80. 




.-): fct . . . -t-4 
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« 


.8 ^ 4. 



In so doing perhaps he is quite right, for the same reason 
that old women are wont to prescribe tbe nastiest physic. 
But that this chord may not leave our readers with wry 
faces, we will endeavour to prove bow very palatable it is 
" by Haydn. 




We have given three times the length to the present arti- 
cle that we at first pro|x>sed, and can only add, that tbe 
language of this book is quite equal to the musical citations 
which we have made from it. As instances of clear defi- 
nition and accurate grammar, we offer the following para- 
graphs. 

" These three notes struck at once with the right I 
the left at the same time playing tbe bass note, 
the common chord of that bass note C, and is 
Thorough- Bass." p. S. 

Again we have at p. 60, 
The above example, and one instance of it (which is 
given in lesson 36,) is considered sufficient." 

We have now redeemed our promise, and, offering no 
opinion ourselves, have, we trust, enabled our readers to 
form their «wn,.fih«* «" 



1. Rondo, with an Introduction, for the Piano-forte, 
composed, and dedicated to Miss EsTCOCRT, by J. B. 
Cramer. Op. 66. (Goulding, D'Almaine, and Co.) 

2. Two Airs, for the Piano-Forte ; the Variations com- 
posed for, and dedicated to, Her Royal Highness 
Tiii. Princess Acci'STA,6y J. B.Cramer. (Birchall 
and Co., New Bond-Street.) 

The first of these pieces, The Rondo, is formed upon the 
air, Go, my love, in the opera of The Maniac, by Bishop, a 
subject well suited to this species of composition, being 
rather of a gay character, and having nothing lingering in 
its melody. Mr. Cramer has managed it with great spirit, 
and converted it into a very lively, brilliant, piano-forte 
Rondo, adapted to the superior class of performers ; but by 

8 E 
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no means presenting any difficulty of an alarming nature. 
If played with tbe distinctness and animation that it re- 
quires, it will not fail to please the great majority of 
hearers. 

The Two Airs are written in a more familiar manner 
than the Rondo, and are within the compass of a greater 
number of performers. Tbe melody of the first is remark- 
ably prettv, and the manner in which it is accompanied 
indicates the author. The second Air is of a commoner 
kind, and the variations to both have little of novelty to 
recommend them. In truth, it is more difficult now to 
write new variations, than to create new melodies. Many 
years ago, Dibdin, the admirable lyric poet and musician, 
published an excellent receipt for composing an Italian 
bravura : had he lived till the present day, he might have 
furnished an equally good formula for making any number 
of variations to any given air. The art is quite reduced to 
a mechanical rule ; and we candidly avow, that the word 
variation in the plural number, when it appears in the title- 
page of a new publication, always costs us a sigh. 



Uw' Offebta ALLB Grazie, Introduction and Air, with 
Variations for the Piano-forte, by G. F. II Ann is 
{dementi and Co.) 

The title of this publication led us to expect that we 
should find it replete with all the elegancies that music 
could offer at the shrine of the Papnian queen's lovely 
daughters ; and although it might not, upon close exami- 
nation, prove to be equally abounding in science, jet we 
did believe that it would be free from all those faults that 
are most opposed to gracefulness of effect But our hopes 
were repressed at the very commencement of the air ti by 
the skip of a 2d, in the chord of the sharp 7th, to a 5th ; 
and by a B natural, in the chord of G, against a B flat. 
Our expectations were not revived by the notes below :— 




and were extinguished by tbe following passage: — 





0-p.p, 






> . 




— 





We should have been inclined to pass over these, grating 
at they arc to the ear, had there been any redeeming qua- 
lities m the whole piece , but we must Kay, that it is alto- 
gether a very common-place, insipid, composition, with an 
air of pretence about it that exposes it to closer observation 
than it will bear. The latter is particularly apparent in 
the profusion of Italian words employed, which amount 
almost to burlesque ; especially as they arc not always 
used grammatically. 



Mozart's Six Grand Symphonies, arranged for the 
Piano-Forte, wiih Accompaniments of Flute, Violin, and 
Violoncello, [ad libitum] by J. N. Hummel, Meitre da 
Chapelle to the Duke ofSaxe Weimar. Nos. 1 and II. 
(Chappell and Co., New Bond-Street ) 

The celebrated piano-forte player, Hummel of Vienna, 
has lately employed himself in adapting many of Mozart's 
orchestral compositions. Some time ago we examined tbe 
overture to the Zauberflote, as arranged by him, (repub- 
lished here by Boosey), and for the first time found nearly 
all the essential notes of the score brought within the com- 
pass of two hands on a keyed instrument. We have now 
before us two symphonies by Mozart, well-denominated 
Grand, forming part of a series publishing here, which is 
intended to embrace the whole ot them. Tbe first in D, 
is No. 2 of Cianchettini and Sperali's edition in score ; and 
the second is the beautiful chef d'etuire in G minor. Were 
we here to enter into the merits of these works, we must ne- 
cessarily devote a large portion of the Number to them : but 
our present duty is to state the manner in which, accord- 
ing to our opinion, they are adapted to the piano-forte. 
Of Hummel, as a musician, it is unnecessary to say much , 
his scientific skill is every where acknowledged, and some 
persons go so far, as to rank his compositions w ith those 
of the three great geniuses of Germany. His arrange- 
ments, forming our judgment from those now under notice, 
shew bis perfect knowledge of the instrument, and his nice 
discrimination in selecting the most effective parts from 
the score, in those passages where the whole could not be 
taken. When the latter case occurs, the accompaniments 
for the flute, 4*c-« are exceedingly serviceable: with these, 
tbe symphonies become most excellent quartetts ; but even 
where they are omitted, the arrangement is so managed, 
that the pieces are still sufficiently complete in themselves. 
In the present day, when difficulty seems in itself to be 
considered as a merit, we may perhaps, be thought a little 
old-fashioned in wishing that M. Hummel had contrived to 
render his adaptations rather more easy. They are cer- 
tainly only calculated for performers of a superior order ; 
and, though we have always been pernuadcd that this is 
not a species of music for general use, yet some of the 
passages will, we fear, exclude from attempting these splen- 
did and beautiful symphonies, many who are far advanced 
as practitioners. Nevertheless, by a little prudent manage- 
ment, and the occasional omission of a note or two that 
may prove beyond the performer's reach, it is very possible 
to facilitate their execution: and few will deny that 
such music will always repay any trouble or industry 
bestowed upon it. 

The work is brought out with great care, and in a 
liberal manner ; and if finished as begun, will be a most 
valuable addition to any musical library whatever. 



Handel's Overtures, arranged for the Organ or Piano- 
forte, by Thomas Killick, Organist, Gravestnd. 
(Clcmenti and Co.) 

This first Number contains the Overture to the Occasional 
Oratorio. As the work, if continued, may prove very use- 
ful to those who wish to gain some kuowledge of this noble 
and pleasing class of Handel's compositions, we strongly 
recommend the adapter to thin the parts, where the intro- 
duction of all the notes found in ttie original work is at- 
tended with a difficulty that many can uever surmount. 
The double semiquavers in the third and fifth bars of 
page 4, for instance, are not at all necessary to the effect, 
hut will make most performers stumble in their progress. 
We bear testimony to tbe «' fidelity and correctness" with 
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The similarity is obvious ; but Mr. R. is unquestionably 
innocent of intentional plagiarism, and the likeness does 
not detract one atom from his merit. The fittest composers, 
have fallen into the same delusion, and such will continue 
to be the case to the end of time. 

In the 10th bar of the second page, we should have 
preferred a more simple modulation. 

We come, soon after this, to a minore in A, descending by 
a little ladder of semi-tones in the accompaniment, to the 
majore, where we are left to gambol for a short time, plea- 
santly enough, and naturally curious to know by what 
magical contrivance we are to be brought back to the ori- 
ginal key of F. This is, however, presently done, and not 
unskilfully ; though we prefer, we confess, this sort of 
surprises in a symphony of Beethoven. Were we medi- 
tating a fairy fantasy like the present, we would rather 
court the sylph Simplicity, than the more artful enchanter 
Modulation. 

The strain from the 9th to the 24th bar, page S, is ex- 
ceedingly sweet and soothing ; then we come again to 
the Italian school, and the winding up of the song is no- 
thing but a repetition of flights and divisions to exhibit 
the voice. It should have been brought to a close as soon 
and as simply as possible, after the sweet pause on C, 
which we have before noticed. — As it is, we liave " Fairy 
Queen," — " Fairy Queen, " flying up and down, first with 
the voice, and then with the accompaniment, through a 
whole page and a half. 

Before we conclude, wc would recommend to Mr. Row- 
lings to be more attentive another time, in preserving, in his 
vocal music, the proper pronunciation of the words. The 
word " sultry" might have been set as it ought to be spoken, 
had Mr. R. made two pointed crotchets instead of the tie ; 
and the tie upon the "butterflies" is still worse. These little 
inaccuracies are easily avoided, and trifling as they may 
appear, they make for a nice and discriminating mind, a 
very disagreeable impression. 

The words " Empresses and state that see," are quite 
unintelligible ; perhaps it was meant to be Empresses and 
states that be, which docs not, however, mend the matter 
much. 

After all, Mr. Rawlings has evinced, in his composition, 
great ingenuity. We only wish him to bring, in future, as 
much vocal judgment as fancy into the field ; we shall then 
have no cause of complaint left. 



which Mr. K. has adhered to the score, and hope that be 
will pursue the task which he baa so laudably undertaken ; 
pressing upon his attention the prudence of retrenching 
such notes as the composer himself would, moat likely, 
have omitted, under similar circumstances. 

A Fa v or HITS THEME, with Variations, for the Flute; 
with an obligato Accompaniment for the Piano-Forte, by 
W. Gabrielsky.— Op. 87. (RudaU, 7, Tavistock-street, 
Covent Garden. 

M. Gabrielsky bas the reputation of being one of the finest 
flute-players in Europe ; he is also reported as a good com- 
poser. The present work is the first we have met with of 
this author, and it would not be just to judge of his abili- 
ties by a mere air with variations ; upon which it is not to 
be supposed that he employed much of his talent. It makes 
a brilliant display for both instruments, particularly the 
Flute ; and is quite in the rapid and difficult style at pre- 
sent prevailing. We discover in it none of those tender 
notes that " the soft, complaining Flute" is so peculiarly 
adapted to express, and to which we cannot help wishing 
it were chiefly confined ; but in lieu of these, we find quick, 
extensive arpeggios, and skips as wide and as unnatural, as 
they are, for the present fleeting moment, fashionable. 

,! Hither, Fairy Queer," Canzonet, with Flute ad 
libitum, as sung with distinguished approbation, by Mrs. 
Salmon, /or whom it was composed by T. A. Rawlings. 
London, Royal Harmonic Institution. 

Mr. Rawlings's Fairy Flight is quite of a different fa- 
mily from Dr. Carnahy's, noticed in our last, but it pos- 
sesses great merit. There is, however, more of Italian 
about it than English ; but, as it was composed "for Mrs. 
Selinou," who "sung it with distinguished approbation," we 
must be " with caution bold" in our comments. In truth, 
when a composer has to write for such a singer as the lady 
in question, we know full well, that, however judiciously he 
may wish to treat his subject, and to keep within the pro- 
per bounds, her voice, and plenty of it too, must be heard ; 
hence, we may fairly make some allowance for the want of 
connexion and compactness, which is apparent in this air 
throughout. The subject, which is very good, is kept too 
much in the back ground to make way for modula- 
tions, and passages that are not analogous to it. That 
Mrs. Salmon can echo back these passages, we admit ; but 
who else, at least, like her, can ? And then comes the 
question, — Is it the difficulty of execution, or the soul, the 
expression, the speaking in song, that we ought most to ad- 
mire 1 

The opening of the air is striking, certainly ; but how- 
beautiful, and how just, is Mr. Sheridan's observation : 
" Faded ideas," says be, " float in the fancy like half-for- 
gotten dreams ; and the imagination, in its fullest enjoy- 
ments, becomes suspicious of its offspring, and doubts whe- 
ther it has created or adopted." Mr. R. has very pro 
bably been, on some occasion, no matter when, or how 
often, struck with the following opening of an old song, 
which has been erroneously given to Purcell, — 

~ nHt-*- T ^-^-f^j: r 

Forth from my dark and dis-malcell, 
Or from the dark a - - - byss of hell. 



I, PSALMO-DOXOLOGIA, a new and complete collection of 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, set for three or four voices, 
with an arcompaniment for the Organ or Piano-forte. 
(Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers' Hall Court.) 

No. 2. Eight Psalm Tunes in Score, adapted to the 
metres generally in use, with an accompaniment for the 
Organ or Piano-forte. By Nicholas Heineken. 
(Goulding and Co. Soho Square, and T. Inkenley, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire.) 

The first of these works is a collection of between three 
and four hundred psalm tunes and hymns, containing all 
the established old melodies, and a great many new ones, 
including several of the best and most popular airs of Han- 
del, Haydn, Mozart, Pleyel, Beethoven, tfc, be, arranged 
for either three or four voices ; with an accompaniment for 
the organ, in small notes, instead of a figured bass. This is 
the most copious collection that we have ever seen, for the 
price ; and, musically speaking, is better executed than 
works of this kind generally are. The introduction of the 
delightful airs of the great German composers, must relieve 
congregations from the fatiguing reiteration of the old tunes, 
which, though certainly excellent in themselves, become, like 
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any other good thing, extremely dull if too often repeated, 
and unless relieved by an admixture of novelty. A slight bio- 
graphical sketch of each composer, and a brief history of 
psalmody, are prefixed to the collection. The former is in 
some few instances erroneous, but it gives a considerable 
share of interest to the work. Some corrections may be 
made in the harmony, in a subsequent edition of this book, 
that will much improve it ; though, upon the whole, it is 
published in a very creditable manner. 

Mr. Heineken's eight psalms do him infinite credit, as a 
harmonist. We have not often met with sacred music of 
this description, the inspection of which has afforded us so 
much pleasure as this modest, meritorious work. The 
sweetness of the melodies, the skilful arrangement of the 
parts, and the unexampled moderation of the price (three 
shillings), ought to recommend them, not only to all 
congregations that promote devotional singing, but to every 
private family that wishes to cultivate serious music. 

The astonishing progress made by music in this country, 



I may, in some manner, be estimated by the important cha- 
racter which books of psalmody begin to assume ; a ml by 

I the variety and superiority of the melodies, whether Eng- 
lish, Italian, or German, which are adapted to the different 
versions of the psalms, and to the numberless hymns in use. 
Of these works, we cannot resist naming Gardiner's 
Sacred Melodiet ; though it Is certainly going a little out of 
our wav, to remark upo 11 any book published so long before 
the commencement of our labours ; but it is a collection 
made with so much taste, knowledge of harmony, and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the best composers of all nations ; 
it shews so correct a judgment, and is so devoid of prejudice, 
that it not only merits all the patronage which it has re- 

■ ceived, great as" it has been, but deserves to be often men- 
tioned, in order to secure to it a continuance of that encou- 
ragement, which, in this instance, cannot fail to prove be- 
neficial to the public, and may stimulate the author to fresh 



THE DRAMA. 



Kino's Theatre. 

Rossini's semi-serious opera of Mcciardo t Zoraide was got 
op bv Madame Camporese, for her benefit, and performed for the 
first time in this country, on Thursday, June 5tb. 

DRAMATIS PERSONA. 

AtorinM, »» Afrtean Caunprwot .... Stgnor Garcia. 

RJcrlarito, Ln«rr uf 7«oral«t», Frtttvl to EnKtto ■ Signer Cirrmi. 

Ern»»lo, a Krrnch Amtaxador ..... Stgnar Krlna. 

Ireaiio. F«Ui« of Toraid. .V&n»r Porta. 

Cxalitf, 1 C«pU»»^l<i«^»ltli NMatl • - Ma<la*v r»myartM. 

F«t'm>,'» conndttil Uadamt Grmttani. 

Attendant!, Soldi era, Sccola, fce. 

The argument of the drama, as prefixed to the translation of 
it published by the theatre, is this : — 

Agornnlr, an African'conqueror, lias fallen in love with Zeraidt, one 
of his captives, who has pledged her hand to Rieciarde, a christian 
chieftain. Ricciardo, in order to obtain a sight of his mistress, aad, 
at the same time, to avoid all suspicion, pretends to be one of the 
suite of the French ambassador. Ernrtto gains admittance to the 
palace of Agorante, and succeeds in persuading him, that Kicciardo 
Las taken away his wife by force. This induces Agorante to gire 
him his confidence, and to engage him to persuade Zoraide to accept 
his hand. But Zamtra, who has claims upon the heart nf Aguranle, 
succeeds in discovering the plana of Kicciardo, and, in his rage, Ago- 
rante condemns both trie lovsrs to deatb, together with Iramo, lot 
father of Zoraide. At the moment of the execution of the sentence, 
Ernesto rushes in with his soldiers : — Agorante is overpowered, and 
obliged to yield up Zoraide to her lover. 

This is one of the heaviest of the many tedious Italian Ivric dra- 
ma* that we have toiled through, and was not very likely to inspire 



Rossini with a profusion of brilliant thoughts : the present opera, 
therefore, as a whole, it to be ranked amongst his least interesting 
productions : not an air ran we mention that impresses itself on 
the memory, nor can we speak more favourably of the duets. A 
Terzetto, Cruda Sortr" certainly is excellent ; the first move- 
ment of it is new— the second part not so original, but quick and 
exciting. The /afrWu noise is of a very popular nature ; and so 
likely is it to please, that we have printed it, arranged for the 
piano-forte, in the present Number. A vocal sestett, without any 
accompaniment, in the first finale, beginning " Confma ! smmrt- 
ta f and a quartrtt, also without instruments, towards the end of 
the second act, " Qua/ inateta fudmine," are in a style that Ros- 
sini never unsuccessfully adopts ; he writes in it 0M a more, and 
thereby manifests his predilection for harmony. The first is in A 
flat, his favourite key for morteaux dentenuile ; the second i> in 
(J. Of the two pieces, the latter is the best, and mav profitably he 
added to the library of all those who love that social and agreeable 
species of music, the English glee. 

Drcry-Lane and Covent-Garden Theatres. 

There has been a dearth of novelty of all kinds at the two win- 
ter theatres, during the last month. Mr. Brah.nn took his benefit 
' at Drury-Lane on the 3d, and immediately departed for Ireland 
the musical corps, therefore, was put into disorder, if not quite 
broken up. At Covent-Garden, the managers defer all their opera- 
tic hopes to the next season ; for which Mr. Sinclair is engaged at 
a great salary j and very sanguine expectations are formed of his 
improved manner of singing, after so long a residence in Italy. 



THE CONCERTS. 



PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

The eighth, and last, of these Concerts for the present season, 
took place on the 2ud of June. 

ACT L 

Sinfonia, No. 7 - - - - - . Beethoeen. 

Duetto, " Srrndi ne.' pieent lepio." Mrs. Salmon and 

Mr. Begrei (La Do una del Lago) - - Roisini. 

Quartetto, two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, Messrs. 

Mori. Watts, Lyon, and Lin.lley - - - Snnhr. 

Canone. " Perfi.la Clori," Madame Cimporese, Mrs. Sal- 
mon, and Mr. Begrex .... Chrrnhini. 

Overture to Calypto fFintrr. 



ACT II. 



Sinfonia. No. 7 
Aria, "PaHo: 

Mr. M'illman (La 
Trio, two Violoncellos and Contra 



,/. Tit 0j 



Haydn 



'. Mndlf v. and Dragonetti 
ed Aria. " Di tanli palpiti," Madame Ronri De 
Beirnis, (Tanered!) • 
Finale to the 1st Act of Don Gioranni, Mrs. Salmon, 
Madame Ronzi Oe Be puis, Madame Camporese. 
Sinior I'lacci, Mr. Ikgrer, Mr. Kellner. and Sig- 
nor l>e Begnis 

Mr. H. Smart; 



Mo-.art. 



CoreUi. 



Mr. PoTTsa. 
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The vocal part uf this performance tru remarkably strong and 
efficient ; the finale to Dee Gummmm' vu never before gut up 
» itli three tuck sopranos, and. allowing for the abience of scenic 
effect, it mver went off with more id at. Madame Camporese, 
in the rich and paaaioaate air, " Parto, mm tu ben mio," always 
shove the greatness of her powers aa a linger ; it ia exactly auited 
to her atyle and mean*. Wilhnan s accoapaniiuent is not leai 
excellent ; he ia, without exception, the beat clarinet player we 
have ever heard, Madame De Begni* pare a novel effect to 
the beautiful, but hackneyed, air, " Ui tanti palpiti," of which 
we could hardly have believed it susceptible. The audience were 
i to encore it, to which ahe consented with the utmoat 
Toe elegant canon, by Chcrubini. in auch band* 
could not fail to charm every hearer ; but if it had been performed 
by three equal voice*, by Ibe three ladiea who were present, it 
would hare been perfect. The symphony by Beethoven, in A. 
ia indebted for its reputation to the movement in A minur, which 
ia one of the brightest gem* in the author's diadem. The other 
parts of the composition are without any settled design, confused, 
foil of harsh 



and, what is worse than ail, tbe time 
occupied by the whole is at lean fifty minutes ! Haydn'a sym 
phony, one of the twice compiled for Salomon, is beautiful, and 
came very opportunely after the other. Mori played the masterly 
quartett by Spolu* in an exquisite manner ; we have heard the 
computer himself perforin it, and, of the two, rather prefer our 
own countryman in it. Corellis trio would have been bettei 
disposed of. had it been given to two violins and a violoncello, 
for which it was written. But Lindley and Dragonctti are such 
extraordinary performers, that they "can make the worse up 
pear the better cause," and they filled the room with admiration. 
Many complaints have been made uf the management of these 
the last and present seasons, and we have re- 
ipon the subject ; one of which is written in 
an able manner, and should have been inserted this month, but 
that it contains some asperities and personalities, to which we 
cannot give publicity, and bare therefore returned it to the author, 
requesting his own emendations, in conformity to the plan upon 
which we set out, and from whirh wc cannot depart. Should be, 
— rfor we presume our correspondent to be of the masculine gen- 
der)— comply with our wishes, his communication shall appear 



CONCERT OF ANCIENT MUSIC. 

AonseaBLY to the intimation given in our Fourth Number, 
we now pursue the consideration of the Concert of Ancient 
Music, with reference more particularly to the performers and 
the performance*.— The Concerts for the present season are 
bow over, and without baring left the slightest impression upon 
our mind, that there as any intention, or wish, on the part of the 
Noble Directors, to restore to them tlieir former interest and dig. 
nhy. The same frivolity has been exhibited, with scarcely any 
variation as was witnessed last year $ the same noisy cHorusses 
have been preferred to those sublime strains that so eminently 
distinguish Handel in his devotional pieces : — he has introduced 
no drums and trumpets in " Hear us. O Lord I" « O never bow 

unto us a Child ia bora ; " but, will it be believed, that because 
he has, and judiciously enough, employed them in " Aloud let 
acclamations ring," and " Break his bands of sleep asunder,"' 
these very inferior chorus see are most applauded ? 
happily, in that quarter where the inshience is strongest. 
The initrusneistaJband of tliose Concerts is in 

Mr. F. Cramer, how should it be otherwise ? We must, how- 
ever, observe, that with all his excellencies, tbe latter geutleman 
has one defect, (which, after all, when we consider the 



he displays, and the feeling he evinces of the merits uf the 
composition before him, we can readily excuse.) and this is an un- 
steadiness in tbe time. — He is too apt to hurry it, especially in his 
Concertos, and frequently so much so, as to make it difficult for 
the band to accompany him.—Tius if probably a nervous affection, 
proceeding frcan that awakened interest and anxiety which a mere 
mechanical performer would never feci ;— still, if by cautiou and 
recollection it could be subdued, it would complete the peculiar 
delight we never fail to experience, not only when we hear, but 
when we tee, this admirable player. 

Mr. Oreatorex, the able successor of Joali Bates, on the noblest 
of all instruments, guides us through the chorusses, cveu the most 
complicated ones, with unfailing judgment and accuracy, and is 
decidedly tbe finest conductor of this kind of music in England, if 
not in Europe. We would, however, recommend to him a closer 
attention to the distribution of his chorus-singers. Tbe trebles 
are too many and too loud for the other parts of the choir; the 
i their efforts to preserve an equilibrium, 
sad clamour. Now, with all due defer, 
euce to the Lancashire ladies, who sing, however, with roatheina- 
tiral precision, we should be bettor satisfied if tbe boys of the 
Chapel Royal and Westminster Abbey were left to themselves. — 
Boys' voices unite, too, better with men's, because they are of a 
mellower quality than women's. Mr. Grettorex has introduced 
his pianos and fortes with great effect ; but we do not agree with 
him in thinking that drums and trumpets are any improvement to 
the anthems of Gibbons and Croft ; the exquisite harmony is lost 
in the noise, and all our finer feelings instantly suppressed. 
His additions, however, generally speaking, are very skilfully 
'nidf j— we would mention, in particular, his excellent adapta- 
tion, for a full band, of Handel's movement from his lessons ; the 
tenor part which he has added to Purcell's " Hark, my Doridcar!'' 
and also to Dr. Callcott's pathetic little epitaph, " Forgive, bless'd 
Shade." They arc introduced with great delicacy, and give rich- 
ness and variety to the originals, without interfering in the lea*t 
with their subject and seutimeut. We cannot take leave of this fine 
band, without expressing our deep regret for the loss 
and his unrivalled oboe— lost, we fear, for ever. His 
place is supplied by Mr. Ling, aud it is but doing justice to that 
performer, to say that it could not be more ably supplied. The 
tint trumpet, too, is admirably sustained, but he is wofully se- 
conded. This is nut just dealing by a first-rate player on this 
iuost difficult of all instruments ; be ought either to be left to him- 
self, or to be at least r.'. ccutty supported. We cosne now to tbe 
The merits, respectively, of each individual engaged, 
are too generally known to require much comment from us. We 
would rather, we confess, see Madame Camporese in her proper 
place upon the Opera stage. When ve tee and hear her there, ani- 
mated as a singer, and graceful and interesting as an actress, wc 
cannot be satisfied with our recollection of her cold, and laboured 
performance, in the Ancient Concert orchestra. But, indeed, 
actors and actresses in general appear there to a disadvantage ■ 
as a barrister who can make a very eloquent speech before a 
judge and special jury, with the advantages of his tie-wig and 
silk gown, often makes a poor figure in the House of Commons. 

Of Mrs. Salmon and Miss Stephens wc dare not say all we 
think, considering them as ftgfltl singers. The style of Eng- 
lish singing is, indeed, so completely changed, owing to the pre- 
vailing taste of the Public for what is flourishing, and ornamental, 
and foreign, that we cannot fairly draw comparisons between these 
ladies and their predecessors. Mrs. Billington and Mrs. Crouch 
belonged to a totally different school ; it is for the Public to decide 
which has the preference, we choose to be silent on this very deli- 
cate point. Thus much, however, we will venture to declare, that 
we are always better pleased with Mrs. Salmon in the bravura, 
than in the loftier strain uf Handel , and with Miss Stephen. 

to" Auld I 
8 P 
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Gray." In Miss Travis we recognise something of the old school ; 
and in glee* and madrigals, the subdued manner in which she ac- 
commodate* her Toiee to, and mingles with, the others, entitle* her 
to the highest praiee. This 1*1/ is a scholar of Mr. Greatorex, 
and does him infinite credit. With Messrs, Vaughan, Wm. Knyvett, 
J. Sale, and Bellamy, we feel ourselves also at home ;— we would, 
however, recommend to Mr. J. Sale to borrow none of Mr. Bel- 
lamy's fire, and that gentleman to take, in return, a little of 
J. Sale's (teadinees. Mr. Bellamy should endeavour too to get rid 
of a certain imitation of poor Bartleman, which wm almost the 
only defect of that incomparable singer ; it is a sudden and guttural 
break in some of the upper notes of the voice. Vaughan ia deli- 



rious ; he is 



he is 



English, pure English ;— but, " Atne lacrymm." We shall be 
laughed at, probably, by the cognoscenti, when we say, that we 
would rather hear Vaughan open the " Messiah" than Braham ; 
but we should more deserve to be laughed at, if we said that 
Vaughan could fire efTect to a Cantata of Mozart's like Braham ; — 
we hold tbem to be both fine singers in their different schools ; but 
hundreds would run after Braham, who would not stir an inch 
out of their way to bear the chastened elegance of Vaughan. 
W. Knyvett possesses delicacy and purity of style to perfection, 
but the lis ffniiSMff is wanting in him for a *°ng singer. In ma- 
drigals and glees, or in any pieces where his co-operation with 
others ia required, he has none to compete with him. 

We now proceed to notice the perfornwnees of the past season, 
which, with the exception of a new Irish melody, and, we believe, 
a new harmonised air, were precisely the same as their prederes- 
sors for the last twelve years. Nay, not satisfied with giving to 
the Subscribers these same performances once only, the Directors 
have this season indulged them with a repetition, as we shall pre- 
sently shew. We were not, however, present at all the Concerts ; 
upon those which we were able to attend, we shall now offer a 
few remarks. 

At the four first Concerts we were absent ; but, from what we 
have been able to collect from others, no novelty of any import- 
ance was brought forward, if there waa any at all. The Fifth 
; waa under the direction of the Archbishop of York, and a 
it was. First, we had the authem, by Kent, which 
United Kingdom can ting by heart; " Hear 
my Prayer ; " — and which the Public hare had doled out to them 
in cathedrals and concert-rooms from time immemorial, as if 
it were the only thing of the kind fit to be heard. Then, by way 
of contrast we presume, the " Hail-stone" chorus was thundered 
in our ears, to be again soothed by a " Hvmn on the Nativity ;" 
then we had " Fair Aurora," and an /ri*A Melody, winding up 
with Rule Britannia .' ! — The fine chorus from Dryden's Ode, 
" As from the power of Sacred Lays," (fur the second time, by- 
the-by,) and PurceU's animated strain from King Arthur, made 
some, but very little, amends for such a melange. 

The Earl of Derby presided over the Sixth Concert, and the 
selection was certainly more judicious. Two very fine pieces, a 
l»rt of a Mass of Jomelli. and a Gloria Patri of Leo: that 
marvellous production of learning and genius, the concluding cho- 
rus of the Messiah, " Worthy is the Lamb," and Stafford Smith's 
exquisite Ode, " Bleat pair of Sirens," were uninterrupted by 
any thing trite or frivolous. We should, however, have been 
better pleased, if lus Lordship had not chosen that moat dim- 
cult of an difficult tongs to sing, Haste thee, Nymph." It 
was really any thing but a laughing matter, from Mr. Bellamy 
to the humblest voice in the chorus, unless that noise can be called 
laughing, which does not move a risible muscle in the countenance. 
We have heard an ancient friend say, that there was only one 
singer that ever gave any thing like a natural expression to this 
song, or conveyed it to his Chorus, and that waa John 

i of Lord 

a very fine one ; but this, indeed, it 



hit Lordship presides, for he is really fond of, and 
not only what ia good in itself, but what ia approprii 
that alt the performances wen under his direction. The scene 
from Handel's Belahaxzar, opening with the Chorus, " By slow 
Degrees," and ending with " Sing, O ye Heavens," it of too 
sublime a description to be often brought forward. But Lord 
Portesrue veiU have what is good when he can, cold aa its recep- 
tion generally is, and waa on the present occasion. " Righteous 
Heaven beholds their Guile." another magnificent Chorus from 
Susannah, shared the same fate. The opening Chorus m Solomon 
was followed by a very fine Anthem of Travm'e, " Ascribe unto 
the Lord." But the heathen Chorus from Athaliab, we could have 
dispensed with. These gentile Chorrwsrs hare a gimd effect when 
they are introduced, as Handel meant they ahould be, at contrast* 
to that style of devotion which he preserves for the worship of 
the true God:— dun the Chorus in Deborah, " O Baal!" most 
judiciously introduces the fine prayer, " Lord of Eternity ;" and, 
again in Samson, how effectively ia that sublime supplication, 
" Hear Jacob's God," (which we never beard at the Ancient Con- 
cert, by the way,) contrasted with the sportive Chorus of the Phi- 
listines, on a ground bass, " To Song and Dance ; " but they are 
not Chorusses to stand by themselves as specimens of Handel's 
power of effect and richness of harmony. The noble Director 
was obliged to have something like a Glee m his selection ; but 
bow excellent his choice: — Lord Mornington's dHiriou* little 
Elegy, " O Bird of Eve 1" and Webb s " To Love I wake the 
Silver String." Thank heaven, we escaped both a Awrmomsref 
Nanny, and an Irith Melody. Lord Dander's selection, on the 
Eighth Concert night, had nothing remarkable in it ; the music 
in Macbeth, and a part of Aci* and Galatea, are the established 
favourites of this noble Director, who favours us with them regu- 
larly every year. We wish his Lordship would condescend next 
season not to forget one of the finest Chorusses in the Serena ta ; 
war., " Mourn, all ye Muses ;"— we say forget, for we will not 
suppose it was purposely omitted. One of the prime favourites 
was this night introduced, — " Break his Bands of Sleep asunder," 
and Mr. Jenkinson and his double drums did their duty manfully. 
We were not greatly struck with the selection from Marcello, 
and would rather have heard Mr. Shield* pretty Glee, " O 
Happy Fair I" any where else. Lord Derby made his second ap- 
pearance at the Tenth Concert, with " Peace to the Souls of the 
Heroes," for the second time ; and an Anthem by a Mr. Reynolds, 
which we never heard before, and sincerely hope may never hear 
again. Then came the fine Chorus, " 0 Father, whose Almighty 
Power," which we would rather have heard ten times repeated 
than the trickery that followed ;— one of Corellis Trios for two 
violins and a violoncello, turned into a trio for two violoncellos 
and a double bass ; and for what purpose, unless to please Mr. 
Lindley and Mr. W. Lindley, it would be difficult to guest ; for 
as to poor Dragonetti, it was as much as he could do to prevent 
his noble instrument for taking a downright nap! Then followed 
a tad meagre composition ; a Trio, beginning " Fallen is 
thy Throne, 0 Israel!" to which the i 
or his noble Patron for him, wit* 
" O .corse than Death, indeed," succeeded ; it was, to be sure, 
a most unlucky successor. 

In the second act we had, " Let not rage," a song from 
Artaxcrxes, harmonized ; and. " Shepherds have Host my Love, 
harmonized ; and deeply did we regret that this nonsense came 
before a delightful Concerto of Riceiotte's. " Their sound it gone 
out," from the Messiah ; and the concluding Chorus of Negri's, 
" Quoniam tu solus ;" they were all completely lost in the burst- 
ling and whispering of the retiring company, for after the dear 
" Shepherds," there was an almost general rise. 

Lord Forteacue appears again to the Eleventh Concert, though 
not quite so 
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Linley's incomparable Madrigal, " Let me careless," and Lord 
Moromgton's beautiful Glee, - Come, fairest Nymph," we can 
never hear too often, even at the Ancient Musk ; but " Lore in 
thine Eye*,* and " Water parted," are better confined to the 
drawing-room and staire. The Chorusses were, at usual, all ju- 
diciously chotcn — " This ia the Day," from Dr. Croft'i Anthem, 
lifted u» to the akin ; had we heard it in Westminster Abbey, it 
would have lifted us to bearen itself. 

The Twelfth and kit Concert was under the direction of Lord 
Darnley ; and a aelection from Saulwaa repeated. It i«, however, 
to very fine a one, that, for the honour of our great maater, we must 
not romplain. The wSdle of this Concert would hare done hia 
Lordship's judgment great credit, hut for a vulgar Iriah melody, 
that came at last, like " a mildew, blasting the wholesome fruit." 
It is impossible to speak too highly of the style and precision with 
which the Overtures and Concertos are executed ; but they are 
chiefly confined to Corelli, Handel, Gemmbni, and Martini— and 
admirable compositions though they are, we should not be dis- 
pleased with a sprinkling, now and then, of Haydn and Mozart. 
What a rich variety would be added to the instrumental depart' 
ment, at least, of these 
taken into the class. 

We must not conclude our observations without expressing our 
full acquiescence in the sentiments of our Correspondent, Senex, 
as contained in our Fifth Number, in regard to " the absolute 
necessity of introducing contrast" in the pieces to be performed, 
not only at these, but all other Concerts of the kind ; but we must 
stipulate for proper contrast. "A devotional air or chorus" 
would be, with sufficient cheerfulness, relieved by one of Wylbye's 
or Weelka's madrigals ; or, to come to later times, Lindley's or 
Jackson's elegies. But, while we should delight in such relief, 
Mid admit the full propriety of soch a secular son? as " Softly rise, 
thou Southern Breeze," or such a glee as " Come, fairest Nymph," 
wc are disgusted with mere prettinrsses : with such trolls a; Irish 
melodies, and harmonised love songs. We would have cheerful- 
ness, by all means ; but we would have cheerfulness on a rich and 
classical ground. A few of Handel's orshcstral anthems are per- 
formed, but we wish, with Senex. that more of them were revived. 
As we must have anthems, orchestral anthem* are decidedly the 
pmperest to be performed out of a cathedral. He will see that we 
concur with him, too, in what he has observed about Haydn and 
Mozart. In regard to what we advanced in our former article, of 
the non-attendance of the noble Directors, as we did not advance 
the assertion from our own knowledge, we readily admit that our 
authority, good a* it was, might be mistaken, and Senex right ; 
but we never heard that his late Majesty established any rule 
for such non-attendance. 

We have now concluded what we have. «t prntmt, to say eon- 
ccruing this establishment ; which, if it is to be carried on in the 
same rrunner next year, will require from us no further comment. 
Most happy shall we be, if the noble Directors give as an oppor- 
tunity, by adopting some of the alterations, at least, that we have 
Mifrtrested, of resuming our pen on the subject. 

Cuo. 

Ma. Caaamas Coxcbkt. 

On Friday, June 6th, Mr. Cramer gave a morning concert at 
Willis's Rooms ; and, of course, drew together not only as many 
as the place would conveniently hold, but several who were content 
to be crowded into corners, or remain in the ante-chambers, rather 
than lose the opportunity of bearing this very celebrated performer. 
The concert consisted of the fallowing pieces . — Symphony, Mo- 
sart ; song, Carafa, sung by Mr. 8apk> ; Concerto, piano-forte, 
Mr. Cramer, composed by himself, (His 6th, m E flat, dedicated 
to Mr*. Francis George Smyth.) Song, Sign. Caradori ; grand 



In Part II. a new qnintett, MS., for piano-forte. 
olonceUo, and contra basso, by Messrs. Cramer, F. 
Cramer, Lindtey, Morale, and Dragonetti ; Madrigal, Ford, sung 
by Miss Stephens, Messrs. Vaughan, W. Knyvett, and Sale ; 
Fantasia, harp, t/e. by Messrs. Dili, grc. ; song. Miss Stephens ; 
and grand duett, piano-forte, by Messrs. Cramer and Moscheles, 
composed by the latter. We did not think the Concerto well chosen 
for general effect. The duet, by Hummel, is full of science, and 
Is much extolled ; nevertheless, we must consider it rather as the 
work of a learned musician, than a man of genius. The qttintetlo 
is a melodious, graceful composition, the simplicity of which, 
after the complicated contrivance* in the duet of M. Hummel, 
operated as a grateful relief. The duct, by Moscheles, is the 
work of a superior and original mind, and was executed <i mrr- 
teille, otherwise it would have been thought too long. 

Of Mr. Cramer's talents, there is but one opinion, wtoch was so 
well expressed, three or four years ago, in a daily paper, that we 
ent out the paragraph, and having fortunately preserved it, cannot 
do better than reprint it as the concluding part of this notice. 
" As a performer on the piano-forte, Cramer is unrivalled, and, 
we may perhaps venture to assert, every professor unreluclantly 
yields to him the palm. His brilliancy of c xectition is astonishing j 
bat this quality, which is, in fact, purely mechanical, amounts to 
little or nothing in the general estimate of such merits as his : in 
taste, expression, feeHng, the power that he possesses of almost 
making the instrument speak a language, are the attributes by 
which he is so eminently distinguished. The mere velocity of 
manual motion, — those legerdemain tricks which we are now and 
then condemned to witness, may entrap the unwary ; the physical 
operation of sounds, whose rapidity of succession is incalculable, 
may be necessary to stimulate the indurated tympanums of some 
few dull ears ; but those who love to have their sympathies awak- 
ened by the ' eloquent music ' which this instrument may be made 
to ' discourse,* who derive any pleasure from the most social and 
innocent of the fine arts, and who would gain the practical advan- 
tages of an instructive lesson by listening to a delightful perform- 
ance,— such person* should scire every opportunity that is afforded 
of hearing Cramer." 



Mt. M0MHBLES"S> CoNCSBT. 

The Concert of M. Moscheles took place at the Argyll Rooms 
on Monday the 16th of June. Mr. F. Cramer led the band, and 
Mr. Cramer sat at the piano-forte as conductor. A strong vocal 
phalanx assisted on this occasion, amongst whom were Mesdames 
Camporese, and Ronxi de Begnis ; Madlles. Caradori, Paton and 
Goodall, Signers Begrez, De Begnis, Mr. Welsh, <5re. The rooms 
were all full, and the performance was excellent. M. Moscheles 
played anew concetto, in which deep musical knowledge and fancy 
were happily blended ; In Ids finale he introduced the well-known 
English tune, the Grenadier's March, and put every head, and al- 
most as many hearts, into motion. In the second part he performed 
a fantasia, estemport, and excited as much astonishment by the 
readiness of his invention, as by the indescribable rapidity of bis 
execution, and power of band. The two principal airs, of which 
this piece consisted, were the romance from L* Donna del L«g», 
given In our Third Number, and the Scottish air inserted in the 
preset Th* aimlaiite be rained was almost tumultuous, and it 
was 
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At Elbing, a remote town of Prussia, on the thorai of the Baltic, 
a regular set of concert*, of a first-rate order, are carried on every 
winter. We are enabled to judge of the present state of music in 
Germany, by learning that during the latt icm the perfonneni re- 
siding in a city of no great importance, were, fifty sopranos, thirty- 
two contr alton, thirty tenors, and twenty-four bastes : the orchestra 
f twenty-four violins, and the usual proportion of 
Amongst other classical compositions, were 
given, in a very accurate manner, the Messiah of Handel, with the 
additional accompaniments of Mozart, and a new oratorio by ■ 
Shrieder, entitled The Uut Judgment, which enjoys a very hisrh i 
reputation all over the north of Europe. These two sacred works 
were performed at the Catholic Church of St. Nicolas, under the 
direction of M. Urban, councillor of state, and the solo-parts were 
executed by amateurs- 
Mad. Mainvielle Fodor is singing at Vienna, with great applause 
in the Zeimirt of Rossini, an opera very popular in that city. 

Mad. Pasta and MadUe. Cinti are performing the two principal 
characters in the serious opera of Romeo e GiulUtla by Zingarelli, 
with considerable effect in Paris. The former was engaged in 
London in the year 18)7, and possesses a fine contr' alto voice, 
with great personal beauty. The latter was much admired here 



oq the 3d inst for the benefit of Madame Ronzi de Begus. We 
understand that Signor de Degnis has been unremitting in hi* 
exertions to produce this opera with every possible attraction ; the 
whole of the principal singers of the establishment, except Mad. 
Camporese, have characters in it, and an unusual degree of care 



The Haymarket Theatre opened on Monday, the 83rd, but 
nothing new has yet appeared, except a Miss Johnson, whose 
vocal acquirements do not invite much attention. We have, tWre- 
fore, not given this house a place under the head of Oruna, in 
the present Nunilwr. We hope that, cither in the shape o° a new 
or a new singer, that we shall have some notice to take of 



The English Opera- House opens on the first of July. It has 
undergone a thorough repair, and has been richly embellished by 
Mr. Besoley, the architect under whose orders Drury-Lane Thea- 
tre was last fitted up with so much splendour and taote. The 
Marriage of Figaro is chosen to commence with, in which Mis* 
Dance is to make her first appearance on any &ta?e, in the < 
ter of Susanna. Miss Kelly is to be the Page. 



Mr. Ebers has certainly assigned over his lease of the Kings 
Theatre for the two next years, for a very valuable consideration. 
The other arrangements are not yet sufficiently completed to ena- 
ble us to spei 
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An opera by Rossini, entitled Matilde e Corradino, or the 

, is to be produced 
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The ensuing Grand Musical Festival at York is intended to be 
on a scale of extraordinary magnitude. No performance of any 
consequence has ever taken place in the ancient and magnificent 
cathedral of that city, aud the most sanguine hopes arr enter- 
tained of its 
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MEMOIR OF CHRISTOPHER GLUCK. 



Among the many illustrious names that adorn the annals 
of German music, that of Gluck stands conspicuous, and de- 
servedly does be merit the title of one of the most extraor- 
dinary geniuses of the age in which he flourished. He was 
a native of the Upper Palatinate, oo the frontiers of Bohe- 
mia, and born in 1714, or, according to I-aborde, in 171V. 
His father, a man in poor circumstances, removed during 
the infancy of bis son into Bohemia, where he died, leaving 
young Gluck without any provision, so that his education 
wv wholly neglected. But nature had endowed him with 
ait instinct for music. This taste, so common in 
is fostered by the national education ; for both in 
villages, in the streets and churches, men, : women, and 
children, sing in concert, and play upon musical instru- 
ments. Having acquired this knowledge, he rambled from 
town to town, supporting himself by his talents, till he had 
worked his way to Vienna> Here be earned a sum suffi- 
cient to enable him to acquire a little of that education, 
which his poverty and state of abandonment, bad hitherto 
placed it beyond* his power to obtain. He afterwards had 
the good fortune to meet with a friend in a nobleman, who 
became his patron, took him into his service, and carried 
him into Italy. At Milan he received lessons of the cele- 
brated Martini, by whose instructions he profited bo well, 
that before he quitted Italy, he bad composed several operas 
for different theatres. 

The celebrity which he had acquired by his four years' 
residence in Italy was such, that be was recommended to 
Lord Middlesex, as composer to the opera, at that time 
under his lordship's direction. But he arrived in England at 
an unfortunate moment. The rebellion of 1745, broke out ; 
all foreigners were regarded as dangerous to the state ; the 
opera was shut by order of the Lord Chamberlain ; and it 
was not without great difficulty and address, that Lord Mid- 
dlesex obtained permission to re-open it with a political per- 
formance, which it was hoped might, from its subject, con- 
ciliate favour. It was entitled La Caduta de' Gtganti, (the 
Fall of the Giants,) which was intended as a compliment to 
the Duke of Cumberland. This subject Gluck worked upon 
with fear and trembling, not only on account of the few 
friends be had in England, but from an/ apprehension of 
riot and popular fury, at the opening of the theatre, as pre- 
judices ran so high against all of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion. 

In addition to this opera, which sustained but five repre- 
sentations, and another entitled Artammu, he was re- 
quested to compose a Pasticcio. He accordingly selected 
mm all his works those airs which had. been most ap- 



plauded, and interwove them into a poem entitled Pireuno 
e Tisbe. At the representation, he was astonished to find 
that the same airs which had been attended with the 
greatest success in the operas for which they had been 
originally written, produced none of those transports on 
their adaptation to other words and to other action. This 
convinced him that airs, in music well constructed, lost by 
transplantation, or at least, that their character and move- 
ment were not capable of being transferred to words of a 
meaning different from the first. He, therefore, drew this 
wise conclusion, a conclusion which influenced his future 
character as a musician, that he could not hone to impart 
to music all the energy and expression of which it is capa- 
ble, unless he united it to animated and simple poetry, full 
of natural and well-defined sentiments ; that music was ca- 
pable of awakening all the affections of the human heart, 
but that, in order to produce this effect, it was necessary 
that the air should follow the. rhythm and accents of the 
words, and that the accompanying instruments should con- 
cur in strengthening the sentiment, or in contrasting 
themselves with it. 

His failure in England induced him to return to Italy, 
where he found leisure to cultivate his taste, as well for 
poetry as for music. He associated with the most distin- 
guished literary characters, and derived from his inter- 
course with litem, and from reading the best works, more 
just ideas than had yet been conceived of the effects that 
might be produced by the union of poetry with music. He 
felt that those airs to which the Italians "and their admirers 
attributed the principal influence of music, and of which the 
whole charm consisted in the elegance of the manner, and 
in the sweetness of the melody, possessed no further power 
than to please the ear, or at the utmost, to impart weak 
and vague emotions to the soul, instead of arousing it to 
sentiments more vivid and profound. When people spoke 
to him of certain celebrated airs which tbey called pathetic, 
be replied, " Oh yes ; all very charming ;" but, adopting a 
very energetic Italian expression, M qveUo non tira tongue," 
(this does not draw blood). 

His own operas up to this period bad been rapidly put 
together, according to the usual manner of the musicians 
of Italy, and formed a series of ill-connected airs, rather 
than a regular dramatic poem. A celebrated critic used 
to say, that an Italian opera was 
concert, for which the title of dranm 
pretext. Gluck saw this defect. He found the necessity 
of acting in conjunction with some man of true poetic 
talents, who, quitting the beaten path of hackneyed senti- 
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merits and worn-out imagery, would trust to the nature 
energies of his own mind for tke production of something 
new and solid. Gluck had the good fortune to find such a 
man in the person of Calz&bigi, whom be met at Vienna. 
This poet undertook to compose dramas, of which all the 
parts should be in unison, and regularly lead to the un- 
folding of the plot ; in which the interest should go on 
continually increasing, without being interrupted by un- 
meaning episodes, or ridiculous buffoonery ; in which, in 
fine, the aria should not scire the singer as a mere vehicle 
for the introduction of capricious ornament or laboured de- 
coration, but should be rendered expressive of simple and 
native passion. Guided by these views be composed the 
operas of Orfeo, Alceste, and Armida, which stimulated 
the genius of Gluck, and elicited that sublime and power- 
ful music, which has ensured immortality to its author. 

But let us allow this great master to speak for himself, 
and explain the plan be had traced out for his guidance. 

" When I undertook" says be, in the dedication of Al- 
ceste, *' to set this poem, it was tnv design to divest the mu- 
sic of all those abuses with which the vanity of singers, or 
the too great complacency of composers, had so long disfi- 
gured the Italian opera, and rendered tbc most beautiful and 
magnificent of all public exhibitions, the most tiresome and 
ridiculous. It was my intention to confine music to its 
true dramatic province, of assisting poetical expression, 
and of augmenting the interest of the fable, without inter- 
rupting the action, or chilling it with useless and super- 
fluous ornaments ; for the office of music, when joined to 
poetry, seemed to me to resemble that of colouring in a 
correct and well-disposed design, where the lights and 
shades seem only to animate the figures, without altering 
the outline. I determined, therefore, not to stop an actor, 
in the heat of a spirited dialogue, for a tedious ritarnel ; 
nor to impede the progress of passion, by lengthening a 
single syllable of a favourite word, merely to display agi- 
lity of throat ; and I was equally inflexible in my resolu- 
tion, not to employ the orchestra to so poor a purpose, as 
that of giving time for the recovery of breath, sufficient for 
• long and unmeaning cadence. 

" 1 never thought it necessary to hurry through the 
second part of a song, though the most impassioned and 
important, in order to repeat the words of the first part 
regularly four times, merely to finish the air, where the 
sense is unfinished, and to give an opportunity to tbe 
singer, of shewing that he has tbe impertinent power of 
varying passages, and disguising them till tbe air shall be 
no longer known to the composer himself; in short, I tried 
to banish all those vices of the musical drama, against 
md reason have in vain so long ex- 



" 1 imagined that the overture ought to prepare the au- 
dience for tbe action of the piece, and serve as a kind of 
argument to it, that the instrumental accompaniment 
should be regulated by the interest of the drama, and not 
leave a void in the dialogue between tbe air and recitative ; 
that it should neither break into the sense and connexion 
of a period, nor wantonly interrupt the energy or heat of 
the action. r 

" And lastly, it was my opinion, that my first and chief 
care as a dramatic composer, was to aim at a noble sim- 
plicity ; and I have accordingly shunned all parade of un- 
natural difficulty, in favour of clearness ; nor nave I sought 
or studied novelty, if it did not arise naturally from the 
situation of the character, and poetical expression; and 
there is no rule of composition which I have not thought it 
my duty to sacrifice, in order to favour passion, and pro- 
duce effects. ** — We have been induced to quote thus 
largely, as tbe sentiments contained in this passage 



breathe a fine philosophical spirit, and may stand as a 
lesson to all composers. 

Tbe most brilliant success attended this system adopted 
by Gluck. Orfeo was first performed in Vienna, in 
1794 : the firtt representation excited more astonish- 
ment than pleasure: the ear, accustomed to the rou- 
tine of the recitative, and to the form of the airs 
of the Italian opera, found itself disconcerted by a spe- 
cies of composition so new and unusual. Nevertheless, 
the great musical beauties with which the work abounded, 
struck the connoisseurs ; tbe simple and affecting beauties 
of situation and expression, imparted new emotions to all 
souls of sensibility, and they abandoned themselves to 
their own impulses. At the fifth representation nil ob- 
jections had died away ; the opera was universally ap- 
plauded, and its success increased and confirmed by each 
succeeding representation. 

In the following year Gluck was called to Parma, to 
assist in the f^tes given there on the marriage of the Infant. 
He wished to have his Orfeo performed, but all the 
court opposed it. They did not consider the applauses of 
Vienna as at all binding on Italian amateurs, and could 
not imagine bow any one could pretend to write a better 
poem than Metastasio, or compose finer music than the 
Jomellis, the Sacchinis, and the Ficcinis. When Mil- 
lico, tbe first singer, was spoken to about undertaking the 
character of Orfeo, he said they wished him to forfeit 
his reputation. But Gluck succeeded in vanquishing all 
opposition. He knew tbe people with whom fie had to deal, 
and rightly imagining that they possessed more sensibility 

more influenced by their i 



than vanity ; that tbey were n 
sations than by their opinions, 
himself all tbe risks of the . 



event. The opera was per- 
formed, and universally applauded on its first representa- 
tion, and when, after a certain time, another was about to 

mations. 

It was afterwards 'produced in tbe theatre Delia Carte of 
Naples, in 1773, when an attempt was made to substitute 
for the duet in tbe third act, one written by another com- 
poser. When the opera was afterwards given at the public 
theatres, tbe new duet was not to be listened to, and tbe 
whole audience unanimously called for that of Gluck.— 
Henceforward the whole of Italy concurred in applauding 
with transport, songs so new to ears that are reckoned na- 
turally effeminate, and unable to bear the more masculine 
melodies of the north. Parma, Naples, Rome, Milan, and 
Venice, were the successive theatres of his glory. It is said 
that the city of Bologna was enriched, during a single 
winter, by the receipt of nearly fifty thousand pounds, in 
consequence of the concourse of strangers, attracted thither 
by the fame of Orfeo. Yet, what will appear almost incre- 
dible, notwithstanding the splendour of his fame, which 
always draws around it a crowd of copyists, be found no 
imitator in a nation so sensible to tbe charms of novelty, 
particularly in music, with the solitary exception of Salieri. 
The true cause of this must be ascribed to that masculine 
and energetic character which marked his 



and which kept aloof those who had never ' 
the lighter efforts of Italian composition. 

But another field was now opened to his ambition. It 
was reserved for him to solve a problem which Mas long 
t insoluble: — "Whether tbe French language was 



thought 
capable 



of receiving Italian melody This he effected by 
observation 



Studying it"; by a minute observation of its < 
teristic traits ; and by a precision in marking both its logi- 
cal and metrical accents, which no previous musician had 
shewn. The first opera fie undertook for the French thea- 
tre, was Iphiyenie en AuUde, altered, with as few variations 
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It M evident 

that be was impressed with the importance of the undertak- 
ing, and was resol ved to make an effort worthy of his genius ; 
for he spent a whole year in composing the music for this 
work, though he had been known to let «n Italian opera in 
the course of little more than a fortnight. The moment ar- 
rived to offer to the Parisians a composition, undertaken to 
suit their natural taste. He had conquered the difficulties 
had built upon its less flexible rhythm 
Germany and of Italy ; hut obstacles of a 
more formidable nature presented themselves. The mere 
announcement of such an attempt as setting to foreign 
music the sublime strains nf their modern Euripides, raised 
m arms against him the whole body of musicians, and, what 
was still more numerous and untameable, the whole host of 
amateurs. Nothing less was necessary, than an order of 
the afterwards unfortunate Marie- Antoinette, who had been 
a pupil of the Chevalier, and continued to be his constant 
patron, to command that Iphigenie should be received at 
the opera. These circumstances tended to give an addi- 
tional interest to the piece : the concourse of spectators 
was prodigious, and the success of the work complete. The 
overture itself was encored, a circumstance unknown to the 
annals of the opera. 

In 1776 appeared Alcule. This composition is full of 
the most sublime pathos ; but although nearly an exact 
espy of Euripides, it required all the genius of Gluck to 
sustain, through three whole acts, a drama that is formed 
upon two such passions as sorrow and fear. " Ah ! this will 
never do alter Jphigeme ;" said a critic to one of the admirers 
of Gluck, "Alcette has fallen."— " Yes ; from the skies !" 
was the reply. The invocation of the priests to Apollo, and 
the chorus Caron t'appelle, obtained loud and merited ap- 
plause. It was, however, objected that this piece contained 
too many weak passages, and that there was a sameness in 
the strains of uninterrupted lamentation. After witnessing 
a representation of this piece, the Abbe Amaud exclaimed, 
that " the true expression of the grief of antiquity had been 
revived by this musician."—" It may be so," said the Nea- 
politan Ambassador, who sat in the same box, " but, for 
my part, I cannot help preferring modern pleasure to an- 
cient grief" It is said that an amateur complained to Gluck 
•f the monotony of the air Caron t'appelle, which had one 
single note only for its motivo. Hie answer of the musi- 
cian is striking, and gives us an insight into the peculiar 
train of his thoughts : " My friend, the reason of my doing 
this is, that in hell the passions are extinguished, and the 
voice loses its inflexions." 

He also caused his Orfeo to be translated into French, 
and adapted it to the Parisian stage, where it excited 
the greatest enthusiasm. Rousseau says be was so much 
charmed with it, that he did not miss a single repre- 
sentation; "for," said be, "if so much exalted pleasure 
can be enjoyed in the space of two hours, it serves to con- 
vince us that life is really good for something." — Iphi- 
genie en Too/ride closed the lyric career of Gluck. It is 
full of beauties of the higher kind. The public were di- 
vided in their admiration of the tempest scene, Iphigenie's 
dream, the chorus of the Furies, ana the adieus of Orestes 
and Py lades. When after a paroxysm, the exhausted 
Orestes exclaims, " he calme rentre dans man c««r," (calm 
returns to my heart:) a person inquired of Gluck why, at 
the expression of these words, he had introduced such deep 
murmurs of the bass and agitation of the violins ? " Don't 



agitatioi 

on observe that Orestes lies?" said the composer : " be has 
illed his mother." How well does this answer display 
s of this great musician's mind ! 
lution thus effected in French music, was the 



the workin 
The 



signal of a war, almost as furious, though happily not so 
sanguinary, as that which has lately desolated Europe. 
Gluck had become, as it were, the national musician of 
France. Since the best days of Lulli and Rameau, no dra- 
matic composer had excited so much euthusiasm ; each of 
his operas, according to the journals of that period, sus- 
tained from two to three hundred representations. The 
French, who feel very enthusiastically whatever music 
they like, heard with rapture the operas of Gluck. The 
universal cry was, that he had recovered the dramatic 
music of the ancient Greeks ; that no other was worth 
hearing ; that he was the only musician in Europe who 
knew now to express the real language of the passions. 
These and other encomiums, preparatory to bis apotheosis, 
were uttered and published in the journals of Paris, ac- 

It > S£n ni music',— when^icdnf an^eoTThV^mirable 
composer, the delight and pride of Naples, had no sooner 
erected his s t&ndard in France, than the scene was changed, 
and the fickleness proverbial to this nation was strikingly 
displayed. Multitudes enlisted in bis service. The war 
began. Pamphlets and epigrams innumerable were lanced 
forth by both parties. The young pretenders to musical 
knowledge affected to despise the music of Gluck, because 
it was too learned for their comprehension. The old ama- 
teurs, the laudatores tempons acti, defended their ancient 
and favourite music with a vigour even beyond their years. 
All Paris was upon the qui vive ? No door was opened to 
a visitor, without the question beiug asked previous to his 
admission,—" Monsieur, etes vous Piccinist,ou Gmjck- 
IST I" M. Suard and the Abbe Arnaud figured among the 
defenders of the Chevalier, while La Harpe and Marmontel 
took the part of Piccinl, and covered themselves with ridi- 
cule by the ignorance they displayed of the art they had 
undertaken to discuss. Indeed, there was one important 
fact, of which neither party was aware : a comparison was 
obstinately instituted between things that had no real re- 
semblance. The genius, style, and manner of Gluck and 
Piccini were essentially different, so that the praise of tbe 
one was in reality no detraction from the merits of the 
other. The operas of the latter possess many beauties, bril- 
liant melodies, passages of great felicity, and scenes of con- 
siderable pathos; but they are deficient in unity, and with- 
out this no dramatic music can be perfect. It was this 
unity that Gluck made it his particular study to restore 
This contest continued for several years ; but at length 
the exhausted public, as if conscious of the impossibility of 
deriding on the respective merits of these musical cham- 
pions, resolved to terminate all dissensions by dividing the 
palm between them. 

After composing two other operas, Gluck quitted Paris, 
and returnea to Vienna about the year 1779. On his de- 
parture, a subscription was raised for erecting a Statue in his 
honour. It was executed by Houdon, and placed in tbe sa- 
loon of the opera ; and it has been recorded as a singular 
circumstance, that this statue was tbe only thing preserved 
from the ravages of the fire that consumed the building. 
At his residence in Vienna, he had the honour, in 1788, of 
being visited bv the Emperor Paul Petrowitz of Russia and 
his Empress. Two years afterwards he was rendered in- 
capable of writing by a paralytic stroke, under the effect 
of which he lingered till tbe 15th of Nov. 1787, when be 
died at the age of seventy- five, leaving behind him a 
fortune of nearly thirty thousand pounds, the produce of 
his talents 

Dr. Burney paid him a visit at Vienna, and describes 
him as much pitted with the small-pox, and very coarse in 
loos. The Doctor prevailed upon him to sing 
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accompany himself on the piano, and says that, " with 
as little voice as possible, he continued to entertain and 
even delight the company in a high degree ; for, vrith the 
richness of his accompaniment, the energy and vehemence 
of his manner in the Allegros, and his judicious expres- 
sion in the slow movements, he so well compensated for the 
want of voice, that it was a defect which was soon entirely 
forgotten. He was so good-humoured as to perform almost 
his whole opera of Akxste. I reminded him of his air Ras- 
serena il mesto ciglio, which was in such favour in England, 
so long ago as the year 1745, and prevailed upon him not 
only to sing that, but several others of his first and favourite 
airs." 

In bis character, Gluck was frank and open, but hot 
ami choleric. His impatience knew no bounds, when his 
airs were not executed in the style and expression in which 
he composed them : " You sing that air tiny loud," said he 
one day bluntly to the prima Donna ; " but don't flatter 
yourself that you sing it wry well." 

Gluck has been denominated the Michael Angelo of his 
art ; he has founded a school of music, as that great master 
did of painting. He is as happy in portraying difficult si- 
tuations of the mind, as that painter was of the body. It 
is in scenes of great distress, in which the human heart is 
rent by complicated misery, or in situations where it is 
torn by the tempestuous fury of unbridled passions, that 
Chick, transported beyond tbe bounds of ordinary genius, 
shews such energy, and colouring of passion, as to become 
at once poet, painter, and musician. It may be that his 
expression of passion is sometimes too strong for common 
hearers ; but 

" II echappe souvent dea tool a la douleur, 

Qui sent faux pour 1'orcille, mais m>m tibii pour le cojur*." 

Dorat. 

He has caught the inflexions of Nature herself, and by 
forming, after the manner of the ancients, a happy unison 
of song and declamation, seems to have determined the true 
point where the one should finish and tbe other begin. It 
lias been urged against him, that he is defective in song ; 
but Rousseau, whose opinion in this point will not rashly 
be called in question, declares in emphatic language, " Que 
l: chant hi sortait paries pores," (that the song flowed from 
his very pores.) But what answer is to be made to those who 
can fiud no song, but in insignificant airs— who limit music 
to a more combination of sounds, and who are but little so- 
licitous whether they be moved or not, provided their ear be 
satisfied ? This is to prefer tbe jig in Berenice, to the march 
in Judas Maccabeus. To convince ourselves of the supe- 
riority of his talents, we need only examine his works with 
n reference to the principles of the art. Sounds should be 
only the materiel of the musician, as marble is of the sculp- 
tor, or colours of the painter. Hence Gluck was frequently 
heard to say, that, before sitting down to compose, he strove 
to forget that he was a musician. To imitate the accents 
of the passions— to paint the objects which are either de- 
scribed, or present on tbe scene — such ought to be tbe two- 
fold aim of the musical artist. Of these two kinds of co- 
louring, the second belongs to the orchestra; and who in 
his day so skilled in the powers and characters of instru- 
ments) and in the art or combining them to produce their 
full effect, as Gluck ? In his compositions, they are 
made to depict images the most terrible. It is in his 
orchestra that you will find the imposing pomp of sacri- 



• From grief Bach forceful sounds will 



flees, the alarms of war, the mighty energies of 
and tempests, and the crush of elements in commotion ; the 
gloomy horrors of the infernal regions, and the unalterable 
calm of the Elysian abodes ; the fondly intermingling sighs 
of enraptured lovers, and the awakening voice that sum- 
mons tbe enamoured and inglorious Renaud to arms and 
glory. Gluck was tbe first musician who made any exten- 
sive use of the trombone in tbe theatre, which when judi- 
ciously employed, as Mosart above all other composers has 
done, tends to give so powerful a colouring, and such depth 
of shade to the pictures of the orchestra. 

Another of the great and prominent merits of Gluck's 
compositions is, that though all the parts are connected 
together with the most perfect symmetry, yet they present 
such an inexhaustible fund of variety, that attention is 
never fatigued. His song is simple and natural, and never 
overloaded with superfluous ornaments ; his recitative is 
rapid, but always dignified ; his cborusses, though almost 
continually in action, are so far from weakening tbe inte- 
rest of the piece, that they always tend to increase the in- 
terest and heighten the pathos of the scene : in a word, his 
works are the result of profound study and meditation. He 
employed a whole year in preparing and digesting bis sub- 
ject ; and it was not till he had arranged all its parts, and 
entirely embodied it, that he committed a single note to 
paper. Dr. Burney visited him during the time he was 
thus mentally composing his celebrated Iphigcnk, and ob- 
serves that Gluck's memory was so wonderful, that he sung 
it nearly from tbe beginning to the end with as much readi- 
ness as if he had had a fair score before him. Devoutly is 
it to be wished that many of our modern composers would 
profit by the example of Glnck, and keep always before 
their eyes that axiom of Epicarmus : n±n* x** ,w * ri 
— " Tbe Gods sell to mortals all that is great and beautiful 
at tbe price of immense labour." The more perfect a com- 
position, tbe more sensibly felt is any violation of the unity 
of tbe piece, any alteration in the expression, any change 
in the natural and appropriate situation of the melody. It 
is for this reason that scarcely a single air of his operas 
can be taken out of its niche, and sung singly with much 
effect. This is tbe best possible test of tbe truly dramatic 
character of Gluck's music, that the airs and scenes which 
haw the greatest effect on the stage, are cold and spiritless 
in tbe concert room ; that it was the situation, tbe context, 
and the interest gradually excited in the audience, that gave 
them their force and energy. He himself observed, "Let 
the least change be made in my air Che fori senza Euridkt, 
whether in the movement or the turn of tbe expression, 
and what would it become ?— a tune fit for puppets to 
dance to." 

In Yriarte's celebrated poem on music, Glnck is men- 
tioned in the following elegant and highly 
terms : — 



" All bail to thee, immortal Gluck ! whose Came 
Admiring nation* «wcll with one acclaim ; 
Whose genius, mocking: death, shall 
Till the lust period of recording 
Mivlrhleu composer ! whose sw< 
Alceste's sufferings— Jphigcnia's woes — 
Fair Helen's sorrows — and the jrriefs that melt 
O'er the sad tale of all fund Orpheus felt ; 
Whose wondrous zrniu* by all ranks 
The goMrn age of music has restored. 
Oh! while the world .hall harmony revere, 
Thy name to music's votaries shall be dear; 
Long shall her suns thy bust with laurels 
Adore thy memory, cherish thy renown ; 
And while all low-bora jealousies they spurn, 
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ON SPANISH MUSIC, 

I from A Vmt to Spain, by Michael J. «uin, Esq., U»rti*ter 
at L»w. 

It would lead to an interesting as well aa a useful dis- 
quisition, to inquire how it has happened that different 
musical instruments have become allied with the customs 
of different nations. The harp may be said to belong to 
Ireland, the bappijx?s to Scotland, the flute to Germany, 
the riolin to Italy, and the guitar to Spain. The high- 
born Spanish maiden still delights in this harmonious in- 
strument ; the soldier takes it with him on his march, and 
into the camp; the muleteer cheers his way over the moun- 
tains with its sound : the carriers take it with them in 
their covered waggous ; the barber has one hung up in his 
shop, with which he amuses himself while waiting for a 
customer : through every class, from the highest to the 
lowest, it is preserved with affectionate feelings ; it is the 
symbol of love, the consoler of care, and equally suited 
to the movements of the fandango and the bolero, as to 
the sweetness of Spanish song ; or rather the dance and 
the ballad have followed in their figure and tone, the 
genius of the guitar. 

Hence the music of Spain bears a character quite origi- 
nal. The simple air, heard without the harmonies in the 
chords of the guitar, would seem to a foreigner to possess 
Lttle merit. There are, indeed, some old airs of Spain 
which every nation must admire ; but, generally speaking, 
they are pretty, rather than powerful, and they depend a 
good deal upon the spirit and taste of the performer for 
their effect. The fandanp is, boleros, and rigadoons, are 
gay, and peculiarly pleasing when well executed on the 
guitar, and the time marked by the motions of the dancers, 
and the blithe sound of the castanets. These observations, 
however, chiefly apply to what may be called the ancient 
of Spain, as compared witfi recent compositions, 
as many portions of that music may be, there 
are none of them superior, nor perhaps equal, in point of 
melody, to some of the new patriotic compositions. There 
is a fire, and at the same time a tenderness, in the best of 
these pieces, which, whatever becomes of the constitution, 
* promise them immortality. 

I was detained a full hour one day in the streets, listen- 
ing to two itinerant musicians performing a war song. 
One of them sung the air and played it at the same time 
on the violin, while bis companion sung also and performed 
the accompaniment on the guitar. Both were blind, and 
neither sung nor played with much skill, and yet it was 
surprising how much effect they threw into the words of 
the song. The air had occasional bursts of grandeur, 
which animated their sightless countenances with a flush 
of inspiration. In the intervals between the verses, the 
leader recited passages from a prose rhapsody, the object 
of which was to rouse the Spaniards to the remembrance 
of those injuries which France inflicted on the peninsula 
during the late war, to flatter them with the event of the 
contest, and to bid them bind on their swords for the ex- 
termination of the approaching invaders. One would be 
surprised at the attention with which these two bards were 
listened to. Tears glistened frequently in the eyes of those 
who were crowded arouud them. 



MUSICAL WAR. 
(Fnmlkt Frtnch.) 

The history of the arts has preserved an account of 
three celebrated quarrels that have had musk for their 
object. The first in chronological order, as well as in im- 



portance and duration, is that which concerned Italian 
music, and which took place under Charlemagne. This 
great monarch condescended to sit as umpire in the im- 
portant contest, and, though incotitestably a good French- 
man, he decided in favour of Italy*. After many ages of 
inaction, the quarrel was renewed with more violence than 
ever, at the commencement of the eighteenth century ; and, 
during its continuance, it aroused into fury, it inundated 
with ink, and even sprinkled with blood, the whole re- 
public of notes, all the different prov inces of which, with the 
exception of Italy, look a more or less active part in tbe dis- 
pute. Italy remained a tranquil spectator of the contest ; 
nay, it is doubted whether she hod any suspicion of such a 
struggle, for this nation has always had the ridiculous 
vanity to think that there exists no other music in the world 
than her own. On this occasion, too, the question was de- 
cied in favour of Italian music ; not, it is true, by the 
sentence of any potentate, or self-delegated tribunal, but 
by what is infinitely better, tbe judgment of the public, 
and of enlightened connoisseurs ; and this too, in spite of 
the opposition of all tbe ancient musical authorities, of 
musicians d cordon, of musicians A brfvet, of musicians of 
the chamber, of musicians of the court, of intendantt, sitr- 
intettdants, directors of academies, and of privileged con- 
certs, multres de chapeliet, he. &c, who in vain united their 
efforts to arrest the execution of the sentence. This is a 
kind of quarrel ever ready to spring up under a hundred 
different forms, and which, to all appearance, and as far 
as we may be allowed to judge, will always be decided 
in the same. 

The second quarrel, which broke out in the very heart 
of French music, was that of the Lullists and the Ramists, 
that is to say, of tbe partisans of Lully and Rameau. We 
deem it necessary to explain tbe terms, as tbe names of 
these great men are falling so rapidly into oblivion, that, 
doubtless, there are many who will not understand the deri- 
vation of the words. This quarrel terminated by a com- 
promise, and these two musicians held peaceable posses- 
sion of the stage, till the commencement of the third 
dispute, which arose on account of the same persons being 
too peremptorily set forth as the greatest musicians of 
the age. 

The third quarrel was that of the Oluckists and the 
Picciuists t, which was very animated, though not of so 
long a continuance as the former, its duration being limit- 
ed to the term of success which these individuals enjoyed. 
Now tbe period during which an artist's fame is in bloom 
rarely exceeds half a generation, France only excepted, 
where the spring-time of his renown is elernal, it being 
the custom, nor can such a custom be too faithfully pre- 
served, to consider that to be in Ihe bloom, especially iu 
what regards music, which has long been matured into fruit. 

But, as if it were impossible for mankind to live in har- 
mony, a fourth quarrel has broken out in a nation whose 
whoie existence depends upon its perfect concord. This is 
Ihe quarrel of the Kossinists and the Anti-Rossinists. But 
now, it is not Paris — it is not France, that is the theatre of 
war ; it is Italy itself, that heretofore, or at least for a 
length of time, has been a stranger to dissensions of this 
kind,— in a word, it is Venice that has become the champ 
clot, into which the combatants have descended. It is there, 
as in tbe rest of Europe, that artists and amateurs are di- 
vided on tbe subject of the new music ; there, as every 
where else, we see the best of people, both in rank and 
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character, enlisted on either side. In one part; are 
ranged those who are determined to amuse themselves 
at all events — and in the other, those who seek, 1 do not 
say to annoy and torture themselves, but who care not how 
much they annoy and torture other people. The latter have 
chosen as their champion the Maestro di Capella of one of 
the churches of the above city, named M. Permtti; who has 
descended into the arena, clad cap-a-pie in all the armour 
of erudition, furbished with rhythmus, and bristling with 
counterpoint. This M. Perrotti, as far back as the epoch 
when M. Paer was the delight of southern Italy, published 
a long dissertation in reply to a question proposed by the 
academy of Leghorn, as to tne causes of the decline of the 
art, and which was crowned by this learned body. This 
dissertation was translated into French, without any re- 
strictions, by a director of the Customs,— who would have 
done much better had he treated it as a contraband article ; 
for the absurdities with which it abounds prove, beyond a 
contradiction, that the author, the judges, and the transla- 
tor, stood equally in need of a course of reading on the 
history of the art, of which they appear to have possessed 
not even elementary notions. But however this may be, 
M. Perrotti has undertaken the task of showing that 
neither Rossini nor his music possess common sense ; and 



that all amateurs, and the public who have the folly to be 
delighted with it, possess still less than either. He has 
just finished a bulky memoir upon this subject, by which 



lie proves, upon the authority and testimony of very grave 
authors,— of Boelius, Guido d' Are Mo, I. de Muris, Tinc- 
torius, Gafforio, Ormito Parchus, P. Axon, Froscius, I/>ssius, 
Nadus, Adr. Coclicus, and Glareanus ; of Rocco Rodio, 
Cerettiti, Cerone, Zarlius, Artusi, and above all, of Zac- 
coni of Pesaro, — that the compatriot of the latter, Signor 
Maestro Gioacchino Rossini, himself of Pesaro, is nothing 
but a 



and that every person who prides himself upon any respect 
for the rules of art, ought to shut his ears to music such as 
his. But to make amends to the dilettanti for the privation 
imposed upon them, he presents them, in return, with the 
talents and master-pieces of art of Signor Maestro Fran- 
ces.. Morlacchi, of Perugia. 

This Signor Fr. Morlacchi, whose name is not yet very 
familiar to the public t, enjoyed in Italy, several years ago, 
the reputation of very resj)ectable mediocrity, obtained by 
a great quantity of compositions. He now holds a place at 
the court of Saxony, as Maestro di Capelia, and director of 
the royal concerts ; a situation in which he succeeded M. 
Pau. Such is the person whom these classic musicians 
seek to oppose to a romantic composer. 

In compliance with this plan, M. Perrotti heaped the 
most encomiastic eulogiums on an opera, entitled Ttohaldo 
ed Isolina, which the Sieor Morlacchi lately brought out 
at Venice. He proposes him as a model of classic beauty, 
destined to restore the reign of good taste in an age of uni- 
versal depravity. The journals of this party laud even to 
the skies the success which this piece has obtained. We 
should have distrusted these accounts altogether, had we 
not remarked that the opposition journals, at the same 
time that they decried the opera in general, allowed that 
it contained some pieces of merit, which were candidly 
pointed out ; and had we not been aware that at Milan, 
where it was represented the season following, it equally 
I a considerable share of success. 



* A mere barbarian, ignorant of what 
The difference ia between B iharp and flat. 
L !■ our neat ,\ umber, we snail (rive some account of Morlacchi and 



ON THE MINOR SCALE. 



To the Editor of the Hahmomcok. 

" Why in the minor acale are the 6th and 7th major when 
ascending, and minor when descending ?" — IUkmi.s n, p. 94. 

Sir,— Your querist seems to consider it as admitted, 
that the 6th ascending is necessarily sharp, which I pre- 
sume to view as a mistake. Suppose I prefer to make it 
minor ; let your correspondent shew me how it would then 
be incorrect, and he will answer his own query concerning 
the 6th. 

The 7th is necessarily sharp, because that note is the 
real ad of the dominant chord proceeding to its tonic in 
the final cadence, which 3d must be major. Why musf it 
be major .' This is a question which 1 hope you will per- 
mit me to propose for solution. But tor the present 
purpose I conclude it will be fully granted, that when the 
fundamental bass proceeds, as in this case, from the domi- 
nant to the tonic in a final close, the dominant chord must 
have a major 3d, which explains the reason of the 7th of 
the scale being sharp. The same reasouing will not apply 
to the 6 th of the scale : I know not why that chord should 
be major in a minor scale ; by making it so, indeed, a 
t part of the effect of a minor scale is lost ; there will 
r major chords and only three minor. 
Were the 6th of the scale allowed to be flat, there would 
be an interval of three half tones between that and the 
7th, which is objected to by many ; nevertheless it is 
mere matter of taste. I confess that I like it much — if 
classical authority be necessary, your own recollection will 
supply instances in abundance. 

Suppose the scale to be thus harmonized : — 



1 



The three first notes are complete in themselves, the first 
and last being minor chords, and the second being the 
dominant chord proceeding to its tonic, is major. 

The three next notes if harmonized in the same manner, 



-<£>- 
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are similarly complete in themselves, if the first and last 
are minor, and the second major for the same reason as 
in the former case. I cannot see why the last of these 
three should be major. There would be just as much pro- 
priety in making the last of the former three major, and 
then there would be only two minor chords in the scale ; 
indeed there would be more propriety in making the last 
chord of the first three major, as the fundamental baw 
proceeds from a dominant to tonic, which it does not in 
the other case. Thus I conclude, that the 6th being tkarp 



is an arbitrary arrangement of the minor ascending scale, 
and that it may be flat. That the 7th is sharp, because it 
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is the 8d of the dominant chord proceeding to its tonic at 
the close. 

In the descending scale, the fundamental bass at the 
7th does not proceed from the dominant to the tonic, con- 
sequently, the 3d of the chord is not necessarily required to 
be sharp : if then it is allowed to be flat, there will no longer 
exist the alarming interval of three half tones between 
that and the 6th, which may be in such case flat also. 

I like this well enough, as we hare no more major 
chords than are absolutely forced upon us ; still it is an 
arbitrary arrangement, and if any one should choose in 
ascending to have the 6th flat and the 7th sharp, and in 
descending, to preserve exactly the same scale, i. e., with 
the 7th sharp and the 6th flat, it might be a difficult matter 
to prove him wrong. Moreover, you will find sufficient 
classical authority for such a practice. 

I am happy to see you admit a discussion of such sub- 
jects ; it must lead to some beneficial result, even though 
each of your contributors may be in error ; for my own 
part, I profess.myself only anxious so far to promote dis- 
cussion as to elicit truth, and am ready to embrace any 
opinion that may appear more correct than my own. 
As materially connected with this subject, and as perhaps 
the most momentous question that can be asked relating to 
the science of music, allow me to repeat to your philoso- 
phical readers, the query I have already briefly put- 
When the dominant chord proceeds to its tonic, as in a 
final cadence, wby does a musical ear feel grossly offended 
if the Sd of the dominant chord be not major, and made to 
resolve ascending by the smallest interval 1 Or (which is 
the same question in another form,) what is it that occa- 
sions the satisfaction experienced when this progression 
properly takes place ? And how is it that we can scarcely 
admit any progression of harmony to be concluded without 
bein^ thus terminated ? 

The same answer will most probably explain why the 
dominant ~th must * be resolved descending. 

I am, Sir, Your's very obediently, J. G. 

[The musical example, in No. VII. of this Work, that follows 
the panajre here quoted by our Correspondent, betrays a serious 
error of the preta : in the second bar of it, instead of the tec odd 
E, a D should have been printed. — Editor.] 



THE STATE OF MUSIC IN CALCUTTA. 

These is only one theatre in Calcutta, which belongs 
to the town, and is of considerable dimensions. It is, at 
present, leased to Colonel Young and Dr. Wilson : a per- 
formance is given every Friday evening, from seven to 
twelve, which however is not, properly speaking, an opera, 
but rather a kind of connected concert, which consists of a 
selection of English, Irish, and Scotch melodies. During 
the acts, symphonies, concertos, Sec, are performed by tbe 
orchestra. Regular concerts are not given in this theatre ; 
and therefore, when an artist wishes to have one, it can 
only take place in the Townball, which is also appro- 
priated to the public balls. 

The theatre has only one row of boxes, unenclosed. 
This part is very brilliantly lighted. 

The orchestra consists, besides the violins, of a double 
bass, two violoncellos, two bassoons, two flutes, two clari- 
onets, two horns, two trumpets, and kettle-drums, and 
is under the direction of Mr. Del mar, who is first violin- 
player, and who frequently performs solos between the 
acts of the opera. Mr. Scheitelberger, a violin-player, has 
lately arrived in Calcutta from Madras. 

"All theoretical writers, and all practical naslciaat, who have 
pretended to «ny knowledge of composition, are agreed that it mil 
deicend."— Haknokicox, No. 7, page 96. . 



The most distinguished among the singers, are Dr 
Wilson, (one of the lessees of the Theatre,) Mr. Bianchi- 
Lacy, Mesdames Bianchi-Lacy, Cooke, Kelly, and Miss 
Williams. 

There is but one music-shop in Calcutta, that of Mr. 
Greenwallers ; but the natives also import music, and retail 
it out as an article of commerce. The piano- fortes which 
are found here, are almost all of the manufacture of either 
Messrs. Broad wood, or Clemen ti and Co. 

Many quartcttos are performed here, and the composi- 
tions of Haydn are the greatest favourites. There is no 
cathedral music in this city : the psalm-tunes are accom- 
panied by tbe organ. Concerts are frequently given here, 
sometimes by foreign artists, but chieny by Englishmen. 
Tickets of admission are sixteen rupees*. A person who 
comes well recommended, and is liked, may easily obtain 
subscribers for five or six concerts. At that given by the 
music-director, Mr. Kuhlan, before bis departure for Eu- 
rope, he cleared 4,500 rupees. Th-i Calcutta Gazette, 
makes the following mention of this performance : " Mr. 
Kublan's concerto upon the basset-horn was full of power 
and execution, and was composed by himself for this in- 
strument, which has but lately been introduced, and com- 
bines the higher and more tender tones of the clarionet, 
with the deeper sounds of the horn. The execution of the 
concerto upon this difficult instrument was so perfect, that 
it would have gaiued the applause of tbe fullest and most 
critical audience in Europe. The performance of Mr. 
Kuhlan's son, only nine years of age, upon three different 
instruments in succession, viz., the violin, the flute, and 
the piano, was admirable. 

The better sort of professors of music, receive from eight 
to sixteen rupees for each lesson. 



IMPROVEMENT OF THE VIOLONCELLO. 1 

A considerable improvement has been made in the 
violoncello by Stanfer, an instrument-maker at Vienna. 
By means of a new arrangement of the neck and finger- 
hourd of the instrument, the former apparatus is ren- 
dered unnecessary, and the constant reparation formerly 
requisite is now obviated. The neck is not perma- 
nently fixed to the body, but united to it in such a 
manner, by means of a groove and a. screw, that it can 
be moved backwards and forwards at pleasure. By this 
simple, and yet very solid, structure, the whole finger-board 
is rendered more secure, so that should even tbe instrument 
get a fall, it would suffer comparatively less damage. The 
neck is rendered much more firm by this foundation upon 
the body of the instrument, by which the durability of tbe 
screw is secured, and the due gravity of the distended 
strings more carefully preserved. By means of a gentle 
movement of the fine-wormed screw, tbe player can in- 
stantly move the finger-board backwards or forwards a 
degree at pleasure, by which the strings are altered and 
rendered either sharper or flatter : a most important 
advantage, which enables the player to give his instru- 
ment that modification which a more delicate perform- 
ance demands ; or again, in an instant, to give such a 
tension to the strings as is suited to a fuller and more 
energetic performance: hence the artist, in playing 
concertos on this instrument, is not obliged to have 
recourse to the higher shifts, by which the fingers be- 
come so fatigued ; but is enabled to effect the finger- 
ing in a manner comparatively commodious, and in- 
stantly to give a passage in either a more delicate or 

• A Rupee is equal to about half a crown. 
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a more forcible style. But, though this neck is separa- 
ble from the instrument, yet it is so nicely fitted to the 
groove, and so firmly fastened to the body of the instru- 
ment, that it will not" be affected by any change of tem- 
perature ; at the same time that the separation of the 



neck from the instrument can be effected without difficulty, 
and thus preserved from damage. By means of these 
improvements the violoncello has acquired such a degree of 
perfection, that this excellent invention may be regarded 
as a complete epoch in the history of this instrument. 



REVIEW OF MUSIC. 



Grand Sonata, composed for the Piano-Forte, and 
dedicated to Madame Antonia de Bretano, by 
L. V. Beethoven. — Op. III. (ClementiandCo.) 

Every genuine lover of music, every real admirer of ge- 
uius, ow es to the great composer, whose work is now before 
us, a large debt of gratitude, for bis vast contributions to an 
art of so much importance to society, the influence of 
which, seems to be gaining strength, and spreading wider 
every day. Beethoven is not only still numbered amongst 
the living, but is at a period of life when the mind, if in 
corpore sano, is .in its fullest vigour, for he has not yet 
completed his fifty-second year. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he is suffering under a privation, that to nil who 
endure it is sufficiently afflicting, — to a musician is into- 
lerable, — he is almost total!}' bereft of the sense of 
hearing ; insomuch, that it is said, he cannot render the 
tones of his piano-forle audible to himself. This, if true, 
at once accounts for some of the combinations, — the crudi- 
ties, as Dr. Burney would have called them — which appear 
in his later publications ; for though the design of a com- 
position ought to be formed in the mind, without any aid 
from material sounds, yet its effect should be accurately 
heard upon some instrument, before final adoption. 

This sonata consists of two movements : the first, in C 
minor, begins Maestoso, and then passes into an Allegro. 
It betrays a violent effort to produce something in the 
shape of novelty, is scientifically written, rather in the 
fugue style, and is very difficult to execute, particularly 
for the left hand. In this are visible some of those disso- 
nances above alluded to, the harshness of which may have 
escaped the observation of the composer. We insert one 
example of them. 




C3f 7 



^-7 — i^-r ^r^ 1 

The second movement is an Arietta, adagio, and extends 
to the extraordinary length of thirteen pages. The sub- 
ject of this is not inelegant, but its ramifications are uoted 
down in so unnecessarily perplexing and discouraging 
a manner, that, we may without hazard foretel, only a few 
very dauntless persevering enthusiasts, will ever attempt 

It. It »•»«« ■ 




The greater portion of it is written in the same time ; but 
a part is in -Ar, and about a page in All this really is 
laborious trifling, and ought to be, by every means, dis- 
couraged by the sensible part of the musical profession. 
Too many difficulties are already thrown in the way of 
those who wish to acquire practical skill in the art ; it is 
the true policy of musicians to lessen, no: to multiply, ob- 
stacles. But if it be for a moment granted, that the intro- 
duction of such unprecedented times is attended by advan- 
tages that counterbalance the evils arising nut of their 
strangeness, how even then, shall we be able to understand 
them, as employed in this sonata ? In the six-sixtecn 
time, for instance, we find all the bars thus i 
respect to measure. 
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We have devoted a full hour to this enigma, and cannot 
solve it, But no sphinx ever imagined such a riddle as the 
twelve-lhirty-two lime presents. Here we find twelve 
demisernkjuavers, and eight double-demisemiquavers in 
one bar ; twelve demisemiquavers, and twelve diwble-de- 
tnisemiquavers, in another ; ten demisemiquavers, nine 
double-demiseminuuvers, and two semiquaver rests, in a 
third, &c, and all without any appearance of a misprint ! 
The general practice of writing notes apparently very 
short, then doubling their length by the word adagio, is 
one of the abuses in music that always increases the diffi- 
culty of performance, often produces confusion, and loudly 
cries for reform : but the system of notation pursued in 
thi* Arietta is " confusion worse confounded," and goes on, 
as we have before staled, to the extent of thirteen pages; 
and yet the publishers, have, in their title, deemed it ne- 
cessary to warn off all pirates, by announcing the sonata as 
" copyright." We do not think they are in moch danger 
of having their property invaded. Let us, however, do them 
justice, and acknowledge the spirit with which they embark 
their capital in wqrks, the circulation of which must be verv 
limited, and that, consequently, promise no great return of 
profit. The connoisseurs are indebted to them for many, 
which, but for their enterprise, they could only have ob- 



tained in a very circuitous ami expensive manner ; and it 
is in the very nature of speculation now aud then to meet 



£3 VerHndernngen iiber cinen H'aUer, SfC,, or, TlTIRTY- 
Thrke Variations on a Wall by Diarelli, com- 
pond and dedicated with the areata! respect to Madame 
Antonia von Br«ntano, by L. v an Beethoven. 
—Op. 120. (Vienna, published by Messrs. Cappi and 
Diabclli, and at I^iptig, by C. F. Peter*.) 

We had scarcely finished the foregoing article, when we 
received, through an obliging friend, a copy of this air with 
variations— which is Beethoven's latest work. It fills forty- 
three pages, and is, we fear, confirmatory of the report 
which we reluctantly alluded to above, of this great com- 
poser having, from deafness, lost some of that discriminat- 
ing judgment, which he possessed in so striking a degree 
before his sense of hearing was impaired. We pass over 
several unaccountable singularities in this work, and can 
only allow ourselves to observe, generally, that while it 
manifests either an entire loss of that sense so needful to a 
musician, or a degree of neglect in the engraver, unparal- 
leled and incredible, it (hews that its author has not yet 
quite exhausted the fund of ideas, exclusively bis own— 
upon which, for the benefit of mankind, he has been drawing 
nearly thirty Years. Amongst the music published in our 
present Number, will be found the subject, by Diabelli, 
epon which these variations are written. 

The air in itself is very pleasing, and derives additional 
interest from having been selected as a 
est musical genius of this century. 



Eighth Fantasia for the Piano-Forte, on fuvountt 
'Jliemes from Kossim's new opera, Zelmira ; com- 
pofed and dedicated to Ml8S Ll.KONoRA GooDLAD, 
by l tRU. RlLS.— Op. 1*1. (Cocks and Co., Pnncet- 
H strict, Hanover-square. J 

In tlint species of unrestrained musical composition, known 
by the name of Fantasia, Mr. Bins particularly excels ; his 
Dream and Swrdish Airi, bolh of which come under this 
title, have alwavs appeared to us to be the best of his 
piano-fort.- works; they abound in imagination, in the 
|*ietrv of music, and shew him to be a true-born native Of 
that country to which, says Ricbter, belongs the empire of 
the air*. If, as a performer, he were viewed in this light, 
his style of playing would be better understood ; there it 
something extremely romantic in it, and the greater part 
of his public auditors have never, according to our notion, 
seemed to comprehend thoroughly the peculiarity of its 
character. 

We do not mean to compare the Fantasia now under no- 
tice, with either of the above-mentioned compositions ; it 
is intended for a more general purpose, and therefore is 
more familiarly written. We recognise in it two of the 
favourite airs in Zdmira—"Ciel pietoso," which is trans- 
posed from. F to C; and "Sorte! secondami!" transposed 
from D to C : these, which are in very opposite styles, are 
well arranged, effectively amplified, and joined in an easy, 
natural manner to the other parts of the piece. Not having 
the opera at band, we cannot trace and compare any other 
airs that are taken from it. For the introductory part we 
give credit to Mr. Ries himself, though he does not claim 
it in his title-page ; it corresponds well with the rest of the 
Fantasia, and contains a passage of such original modula- 
tion and powerful harmony, that, in transferring it to our 
pages, we feel assured that we shall gratify our readers, 
while, at the same time, we shall be doing justice to th« 
composer. 

Allegro. ^ pp 




We only recommend this Fantasia to those who have ac- 
quired a certain i 
executive 
time, we 

which will not yield to the industry of a numerous class ol 
performers in this 



rertain command of the piano-forte ; it calls for 
powers of ik> humble degree : but, at the same 
beg to be understood that it contains no passage 



• " The empire of 
to the French ; sad .W „UV* «« vo U* 
SUel'e Uerm**, >^ C W»- 
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Introduction, and Variations for the Piano- 
F6rtt, on Henry R. Bishop's admired air " Home! 
sweet home !" composed and dedicated to Miss M. Tree, 
by T. A. Rawlings. /Goulding, UAhnaine, and Co.) 
The popularity gained by this air, will lead it through the 
tortooas paths of Rondos, Fantasias, Variations, (tc, 
though it depends for effect mainly on its dramatic situa- 
tion, and on the moral tendency of the words to which it is 
set. To us it appears as an unfruitful theme for anything 
in the shape of new variations, so many subjects, similar 
in general character, hating already been worked thread- 
bare in the same service. But novelty, if not in fact, at 
least in name, is constantly demanded, and willingly 
purchased ; the market therefore is, and ought to be, re- 
gularly supplied with articles that satisfy those, whose only 
labour in life is, to ward off satiety by " something new." 

The Introduction to this, the favourite air iu Clari, is 
brilliant, and lays well under the hand, though it shews 
no very laborious search in quest of originality. The first 
and second variations are written with considerable taste, 
in a cantabile style. The fifth is marked Lor ghetto canta- 
biU ; but if Mr. Rawlings reflect upon the nature of the 
skips and reiterated notes which he has here used, he will, 
we think, candidly acknowledge that this variation is not 
composed in a very singing manner. The third, fourth, 
and sixth variations are loud and quick, for which we do 
not attach any blame to the author, however, they may 
militate against the quiet, easy nature of the melody ; for 
if the public will have airs with six, eight, ten, or a dozen 
variations, they must have of these some slow, and some 
quick ; some pathetic, and some gay ; one must be a la 
mtlitaire, another alia Polacca, &c. ; in short, they must bear 
with a great deal of inconsistency, and submit to the fre- 
quent violation of common sense : the fault, — though possi- 
bly they may stoutly deny the existence of any, — is in 
themselves ; for the composer, like a wise- man, will endea- 
vour to produce that which his experience tells him will 
have the best sale : he write?, in three cases out of four, 
to replenish his purse, not to strengthen his reputation. 

t. (The same air) — Arranged with Variations for the 
Harp, and dedicated to Miss Caroline Newcomen, 
by N. C. BoCHSA. {Goulding and Co.) 
2. (The same airj — Arranged with an Introduction 
and Variations /or the Harp, and dedicated to Miss 
M. Tree, by T. P. Chipp, Professor of the Harp at 
Covent Garden Theatre. (Goulding and Co.) 
After an Introduction of two pages, M. Bochsa has cer- 
tainly given the air, composed by Mr. Bishop, in a reason- 
able and simple manner ; but the four variations of which 
this piece consists, do indeed vary the original melody ; 
insomuch that the auricular powers of the renowned Fine- 
ear himself, would be strained to discover their relation to 
it, if they were detached from the subject, and from the 
title-page. We have here eight engraved mnsic-plates, 
and the price marked, is three shillings and sixpence. If 
Mr. Bishop had charged in a fair proportion to this for 
his own song and the author's words, hie would have fixed 
at least double the sum demanded by M. Boehsa, the 
merit of whose publication is confined to the few notes 
that belong to an air to which be has no claim. 

Mr. Chipp has supplied us more liberally with the me- 
lody of Mr. Bishop, and so far is entitled to commendation ; 
but his variations are prepared after the receipt that has \\ 
been in use from the days of our childhood , and to crown 
the whole, the last is alia polacca. Good heat ens ! an air 
of so sober, so religious a cast to be converted into a Polish 
dan.e ! How would men of sense exclaim, if an actor were 
to deliver a fine moral soliloquy as rapidly an be could 



the words, and dance a hornpipe during his recitation. And 
yet the cases are nearly similar. 

"Mo CRN we HIS LOSS," Elegy, to the memory of Sir 
Ciiablks Warwick Bahfylde, Bart. ; Me words 
and music by William Linley, Esq.. (Royal Harmo- 
nic Institution, 246', Regent-street.) 
The violent and melancholy death of the worthy baronet to 
whose memory this elegy is inscribed, excited a very strong 
and geueral sensation ; he was known to every body, and 
was remarkable for his good-humour and social qualities. 
Ardent in his love of music, he subscribed to every concert, 
and frequented every society where the art was promoted ; 
he was, therefore, a member of the celebrated Catch-Club, 
established in 1762, — in which the urbanity of his man- 
ners, and the cheerfulness of bis disposition, made bis loss 
severely felt, and produced a wish that some tribute, cha- 
racteristic of the club, should be offered to his memory. 
Mr. Linley, an active member, who possesses an heredi- 
tary genius for music, undertook the task, and soon pre- 
sented to his associates, the work that now engages the 
reader's attention. It is for four men's voices, and con- 
sists of one movement, composed with a great deal of taste 
and strong feeling. The melody is pure and soothing, the 
inner parts sing well, and supply a full, well-contrived har- 
mony. At page ?, in the first bar of the third staff for the 
upper tenor, the B is an ambiguous note ; it may certainly 
be natural— but we conclude that the engraver has omitted 
the flat. Page S, at the words " and adding warmth," 
we wish, for the sake of prosody, that, instead of the first 
roinini, a crotchet, preceded by a crotchet-rest, bad been 
written ; for, if we read the line correctly, " and " should 
be a short syllable. 

This composition reflects great credit on its author ; it is 
not the first work from the same source that has shewn to the 
world, how possible it is for a dilettante to rival the most 
experienced professors. 

1. County Guy, the poetry from Qcentin Dur- 
ward ; the music by H. R. Bishop. (Goulding £ Co.) 

2. County Gly, /row Quentin Durward, composed and 
dedicated to Miss Stephens, by Robert Be ale. 
(C. Gerock, 79, L'ornhill, and 70, aishoptgate-Street. 

Sir Walter Scott, or the author of Waverley, or the Great 
Unknown, or by whatever name the admirable writer is to 
be designated, whose novels are sought with avidity, and 
read with delight, by nearly all who understand either the 
English or French language,— in the first volume of bis 
last work inserted a song, called County Guy, and in the 
following sentence invited Mr. Bishop to set it to music.— 

" — as Ibe tuoe La lost fur erer. — unlets BUbop h i [ .pern to find the 
oott-n, or some lark teachcx Stephens to warble the air,— we will risk. 
our credit, awl the U»leof the lady of the lute, by preferring the 
rertea, simple aad even rude aj they are." 

A challenge of this kind, from such a quarter, was, as a 
matter of course, immediately accepted, and could not fail 
to excite all Mr. Bishop's wishes to meet it in a manner 
commensurate with the fame of the inditer. The compli- 
ment is flattering and deserved, and the praise conveyed in 
it will be lasting. But genius, though perhaps richer in 
its own coin, than even Messrs. Drummond are in their's, 
cannot, like them, always honour a draft at a moment, and 
when its treasures are most wanting, is often the least able 
to command tbent. Something like this we apprehend to 
have been the case in the present instance, for the melody 
has not been derived from those stores that have so often 
supplied its author's demands, nor does any part of the 
song bear his usual impress. The " trilling" of the lark 
is one of those musical concetti that we shall always coo- 
and is remarkably unfortunate in this air ; for at 
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the very paint where it is introduced, the 
describes the silence of the bird :— 

The lark, his lay 

WhoirMTrf all day 
Sits Asia's*, hit partner nigh. 

Mr. liaale, in the title to his song, only quotes a short 
part of the sentence from the novel : — " or some lark 
teaches Stephens to warble the air." He suppresses 
Mr. Bishop's name, and mav probably consider himself as 
the lark alluded to. He certainly is not the •* Lark" that 
en's gate sings," for his warblings have their birth 
Bishopsgate ; and there is no less difference in the 
note, than in the local of these two songsters. We really 
did not expect to find any person possessing so much self- 
complacency, and so little politeness, as to snatch verses 
given to Mr. Bishop by name, out of his bands at so early 
a period, and in so public a 



!. Moral Songs, written by W. F. Collard; com- 
posed and adapted b» J. C. Clifton.— JVos. 9 and 10. 

9. "A Bumper of Sparkling Wink," a convivial 
song ; words by W. F. Collard ; music by J. C. Clif- 
ton. {Clement i and Co.) 

S. " II bianco, il rosso, il pallid©," Canzonetta, 
composed by SlG. MoRRONl, of Rome. (Mitchell.) 

4. M Mary, loving thee," a favourite song, written by 
L. H. Conk, Esq. ; composed, with an accompaniment for 
the Piano-Forte, by G. F. Harris. (Clementi and Co.) 

The two moral songs are a continuation of that series which 
we have before noticed, and are not at all inferior to any of 
the eight that have preceded them. The cadence at the 
words " His smooth neck finely bending," in No. 9, is trite, 
and not altogether free from vulgarity. The rest of the 
melody is pleasing, flows easily, and is within the compass 
of every soprano voice. We just beg leave to mention, that 
the moral of the song is not a rigorous corollary to the fa- 
ble ; the one inculcates the ancient maxim, Pronti nulla 
fides — the other teaches " the gay and vuung " to be on 
their guard against sirens' songs. "The Nightingale," 
No. 10, is a beautiful and expressive air, judiciously and 
elegantly accompanied : tbe little imitation of what is more 
commonly than correctly supposed to be tbe note of " this 
sweet bird of night," is modestly introduced, and quite in 
wnixon both with tbe poetry and melody. The progression 
of the bass, at the words " strange ami sweet," is erroneous 
and disagreeable ; a very slight alteration here would re- 
move the only objection that can be offered to this charm- 
ing production. 

The Bacchanalian song shews, that the poet, and the 
musician who have furnished so much lyric morality, are 
not absolute ascetics. This convivial air is not unlike most 
others of its class, and is appropriately set. We heartily 
join in the following opinion : — 

It is true that our jora an* but brief, 

But siH facet » ill not make them long ; 
And I be right way to ihorteo our grief 

It to lengthen our joya with a song. 

Tbe Italian Canzonetta by Sig. Morroni, (whose name is 
quite new to us,) is very easy, and composed in an exceed- 
ingly good taste. The versus too are worthy of notice, as 
possessing more meaning than most of these bagatelles can 
boast At the word " comprenderai," are two offensive 
fifths, between the voice part and tbe accompaniment, 
which may easily be corrected. 

Mr. Harris's song expresses the words accurately and 
well, and bis accents are throughout correct ; bat his sym- 
phonies are too long and elaborate, and will please none 
bat tbe accompanist, who loves to display himself at the 
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THE DRAMA. 
King's Theatre. 

Ox Thursdav, July Sd, Matilde Hi Skabran, e Corradino: 
ossia, // Trionfa delta Helta *, an opera not sufficiently serious 
to be called trmi-teria, or comic enough to be called huffh, but 
something between the two, was performed for the first time in 
England, for the benefit of Madame Ronzi di Bcgnis: the poetry 
by Giacomo Ferretti ; the music by Rossini. 

DRAMATIS PERSON*. 

UmtUdt di Shtbri*. Madame Ron! dl Begnia. 

( veraoffa* Cmor-4i-t'trra, (Uie Iron-brand.) Sitaer C.4tcU. 
J,idor», tat wandering Foci, ... 
/Y<fJaw<-»</ii tA'yi z. ...... 

Kd-trda, wi of Ralwunda 

rw, ...... 

Atjir*»da, puy ttrlaa tad cocbiUbi of tVrre- j 

C.trtmto, |a>kr, ....*.. 

t^Mia; a cuoaujraaa, 

bead ola hand oftoldim. - 
A<lttfhf. (a (oalrr.) ueaatau. aolillcrt, Ac. Ac Ac. 

Corradino, a military chieftain, hat a mortal aversion to the 
fair sex, and in order to prevent their entrance into his cattle, pro- 
hibits the admission of all unbidden persons, under the ifTerett 
penalties. Matilde, however, being the orphan daughter of a 
moat beloved brother-soldier, it suffered to enter the i 
lace, ami to be once in tbe presence of its iron -hearted L 
She haa made up her mind to soften hit ferruginous organ, and, 
through the agency of the usual female arts, aided by great courage 
and perseverance, succeed*. This is the story ; with something 
of an underplot it might have been very tolerable— at it is, we 
found it dramatically heavy. 

This opera place* all it* reliance upon the many concerted pieces 
—of trios, quartetts, be.— in which it abounds • some few of which, 
had they been new, would have gained applause ; but they had 
already been heard in other works by the same master, and now 
only appeared a little disguised. The consequence is, that they 
only give a very faint pleasure to the unprejudiced hearer, and arc 
applauded chiefly by those who must have a temporary favourite, 
whose composition*, whatever mav be their quality, they always 
vote to be supremely excellent, during the three or tour years that 
tbe author himself has tbe good fortune to be in vogue. 

The merits of Rossini are becoming a question every where, 
even in Italy. This is always the fate of those who are so injudi- 
ciously applauded, and whose productions are indiscriminately ex- 
tolled. Rossiui composes with a view to profit ; he, therefore, 
writes often in a hurry, and five out of six of his operas are not 
intended by him to be addressed to posterity. They are mostly 
got up for those Italian cities where novelty alone has any charm, 
and where the same thing it out of date in two seasons. Were he 
to bestow his time, and exhaust his stock of ideas, upon work* pro- 
duced to satisfy such tastes, he would betray an indifference to his 
pecuniary interests, and he is too much a man of the world to be 
guilty of any such imprudence. Let him be judged as a musician, 
not by such things as are liked at Pisa or Pesam,— not by what 
Lady So-and-so, or the Countess of Such-a-one, admires for a 
month or two— but by those operas that have received the stamp 
of universal approbation ; such as hit Rarbiere di Sivigtia, his 
Tancredi, his Ga*za Ladra, and his Turco in Italia : if he be 
estimated as a composer by these, his fame is in no danger, it 
may bid defiance to the caprice of fashion. 

Havmarket Theatre. 

A n uncommonly strong company has been engaged by Mr. Morris 
for the present season, and full houses every night shew the policy 
of such a measure. In the operatical department we find Madame 
Veatris, Miss Paton, Miss Love, tfc, though a jrnod tenor to 
support these ladies is certainly at present a desideratum. On 
July the 7th, a new musical drama, under the title of Strteetheart* 
and IFiret, written by Mr. Kenny, was produced for the first 
time. It is full of irresistible drollery ; or, in other words, it is 
full of Listoic, who converts into exquisite humour whatever he 
performs, as Midaa tamed into gold all that he touched. 

The music to this play is composed by Messrs. Perry, Nathan, 
and Whitaker, and upon the whole is well liked. An air by 
Mr. Nathan, sung witn admirable archness by Madame Vestris, 
— " Why are you wandering here, 1 pray?"— gains a nightly 
encore ; it is appropriately tet, and is a very good theatrical song. 



; or, the Triumph of Beautj. 
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E.-VGLTSH OPBRA-BOCSE. 

This theatre opened fur the season on Tuesday the Ut of July. 
The whole internal part of it ha* been repaired, and very ele- 
gantly embellished and fitted op, under toe superintendence of 
Mr. Bcaxcley. The front* of the boxes are painted fawn odour, 
and decorated with massive but simple rained scrolls of rich 
burnished gold. Over the principal circle is a drapery of dark 
olive-green rloth, with an imitative bullion fringe, producing the 
effect of a superb canopy : and these boxes are lighted by wax 
candles, in handsome cut-glass lustres ; while tlic whole theatre 
is illuminated by mean* of a handsome chandelier, suspended from 
the rentre, nhirh is supplied with gas, and diffuses a very agree- 
able light all around. 

A new short piece was produced on the first night, called The 
Swing Bridge ; a mere bagatelle of the melo-dramatie genus. 

On the 5tli, Miss Louisa Dance appeared for the first time in 
London, as Susanna, in The Marring* of Figaro. This young 
lady possesses those decided features, anu intelligent eyes, which, 
if they do unt constitute positive beauty, produce all its effects on 
the stage. Her figure is elegant, and her carriage it easy and 
genteel. IV appear in this character was at once to announce 
ber intention of occupying the lint vocal place in the theatre ; a 
situation in nhirh a little time and increased experience may 
establish ber Miss Dance's yuice has no defect, but she does 
nut at present appear to have gained a perfect control over it ; 
but that will be acquired by practice, and by the habit of singing 
in the theatre. She sines perfectly in tune, her taste n correct, 
and she appears to be a very good musician. Tins Ckeruhino of 
Miss Kelly is truly excellent ; the original song, •• Ah ! well-a-day, 
my poor heart," by Shield, which she wisely restored to the opera, 
was sung by h*r. if not in the first style, critically spcakinr, at 
least in the mint touching manner, speaking from our feelings. 
The melody is beautiful, and one of the many by this sweet and 
sensible composer, that are unknown to more than naif of the 
present generation. 

The Knight of Snowfaii has been revived, in which Miss L. 
Dance appeared iu the part of Kllen, and was much applauded. 
This opera, our readers may recollect, is Thr Lady of the Lake 
dramatised, and has always been a great favourite with the public. 
Some pieces from Rossini's opera have now been introduced into 
it, particularly " Aurora;' the air riven in our third Number. 
They have very much enriched the Knight of Snow dsn. This 
theatre hat had a most successful season, so tar as h hat gone : 
it has been filled every night hitherto. 

The Concerts. 

On Monday, the SltU of June, Signor Torri had a concert at 
the house of Ladv Ilorough, in Portland-place, which was most 
fashionably attended. The whole of the principal performers uf 
the opera contributed their assistance ; Spaguoletti led the band, 
and Scappa conducted. 

— Mademoiselle Caradori's private benefit-concert, took place on 
Monday, July 7th, at Mrs West's in Bryanstone Square, where a 
very elegant company was assembled. The performers consisted 
of all the strength of the King s Theatre, with the addition of 
Mist Stephens, and M. Mmehclles. Mori led. and Signior Cocci, 
sat at the piano-forte as conductor. 

— Mademoiselle Schaunitb, a young musical prodigy, said to be 
only nine years of ape, hail a concert at the Argyll Rooms, on 
Wednesday. July 2nd. At which she exhibited her truly surprising 
puwert. on the piano-forte. She performed Beethoven's Quintett 
in £ flat, written for the piano-forte, flute, clarinet, bassoon, and 
horn, with a strength, and exactitude, that would have reflected 
much credit on even the most experienced professor. She also 
played an air. with variations, MS. by Kalkhreuner, which exhi- 
bited the neatness and rapidity of her execution, and ber steadiness 
when unsupported by other instruments. Mori led, and Sir 
0. Swart conducted. 



MISCELLANRA. 

Rossini's popularity seems alto on the waue in hit own country. 
A Milanese Journal commences some severe strictures, as follows: 
" Tht Kusahuan compilation of Hiceiardo e Zomide, composed 
in IS15 for the Theatre Royal .*f San Carlos at Naples, has for 
the first tine, appeared on our stage ; it ha* not produced much 
effect on those who ha»e nevertheless enjoyed many productions of 
the. tame c supper. It is aade up of reminiscences frmn .*/«* .n 



F.gitla, La (iazza Larfra, tic. Kossini, we allow, has composed 

many pretty things, but he never could Kelp cop> ing himseit, and 
often most awkwardly ; whereas he has been mucn more successful 
while eopyinir the masters of his art." — Corricre dtite Dame. 

Milan. Amleito, (Hamlet) a new tragic opera, the anisic by 
Mercadantc, was produced here early this year, but was hissed. A 
total want of new ideas, and of music of a tragic character, were 
the causes of this failure, There is indisputably s vast deal at 
common-place in ibis piece, lint, at the same lime, it is but justice 
to acknowledge, that there were a few good things among the 
<rest mass of bad. The movement in C minor, in the first /in air, 
is of a character to do the composer honour. 

Viknna. On the 17th of April, at the Karnthnerthor Theatre, 
during the second representation of Ofrflo, Madame Podor, while 
singing the duet with Kmdin, was seized with a fit, and the per- 
formance was suspended for the evening. A few days after, 
however, site appeared again in the same opera, and sang to the 
uenetsd satisfaction of a numerous audience. 

Maomrtto, after a decided failure at Venice*, has been 

produced at the above theatre. The subject of the Opera, like the 
greater part uf those Rossini has been condemned to work a poo, 
is made up of very poor materials. In the music we are again 
supplied with the hackneyed and threadbare passages, full of well- 
known canons and roulades ; these are like the faded charms of a 
decayed beauty, which onre enchanted, bnt have since hist all their 
magic, and every power of attraction. It, however, had tlst good 
fortuue here to escape the louder severity, with which it was 
visited by the inhabitants of the Banks of the Laguna. Bnt the 
add and obstinate silence which prevailed, was almost as unequi. 
vocal a testimony of the general disapprobation. The bouse was 
but thinly filled ; no very favourable prognostic of the very long 
duration, of Rossini's reigi) of idolatry ; it, however, began tolerably 
well. The introduction pleased, though it must be confessed, this 
composer gives himself but little trouble in this part of his operas, 
as he borrows frum himself without merer. It is cut out uf the 
I'rrghiera in Matt, even to the least detail. Some parts of the 
first act, however, obtained applause, particularly a trrze'Ao, and a 
very beautiful, though often employed, largo In the finale which 
brought many hands into action. The miserable second act, 
with its unmeaning emptiness, produced the most benumbing 
effects, which augmented a* it dr.iirv'rd along to a close. In vain 
did Maomttto'i janissary bands strive with tlieir noise to keep 
attention awake ; it was all to no purpose. The only thing that 
excited a momentary interest was. the farewell trio between the 
father, daughter, and rejected lover. 

Stutoarh. A new opera appeared here, entitled JF.t&p in 
Lydia, the music by C. Kreutrer. As a whole it is excellent ; the 
characters are well discriminated ; the instrumental part is admi- 
rable in its plan; it is full of charming melody, and impres-site 
harmony. The airs are simple, but for the most part declaiaatory. 
Many of the fables of JSsop are interwoven in the piece, which 
rendered the composer's a difficult task ; hut he ha. nia Ca? rd 
to express them with-thara. (eristic truth and spirit. 

It it said that the Capetuncistcr. M. Lindpaintner. a gen- 
tleman of most industrious character, is engaged in the composi- 
tion of a grand opera, which n intended for the Theatre of Munich. 

Drbsdsr. La /Veciara, has been presented here, the anisic 
by Baron von Weber, which was received with great satisfaction. 
The music, particularly the overture and a romance, are of that 
character and interest, which we had a right to expect from the 
genius of thit elegant composer. 

———The collection of the Works of Beethoven made by 
M. Haslinger, to which a further addition of two large folios bae 
been made, and which is unique in its kind, is said to have been 
purchased, and to be on its way to England. Is there then in the 
whole of Germany, not a single Mecasnas to be found to dispute . 
with the priaid Briton the possession of one of the greatest <tf 
musical rarities ? Shall he have the glory of spending his guineas 
in the purchase of productions uf art, while the German turns ov er 
his dollar again and again, before he parts with it ? Happy 
Albion ! When posterity shall hare formed a due estimate of the 
merits of Beethoven, it will be necessary to journey to thy shore*, 
in order to survey with astonishment the numerous creations of 
the genius of this sublime master, united in one hand«»me and 
masterly collection. Yet, worthy art thou to call excellence like 
this thine own ; Ut thee is it known how to ennoble true merit: — 
does not Handel rest by the side of thy kings ?— 

• Sti HaanoMCo*, No. VL, p. tt. 
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MEMOIR OF GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 



' George Frederick. Handel, the sou of a physi- 
cian by a second wife, was born on the 2+th of February, 
1884, at Hallo, in Upper Saxony. His father had de- 
signed him for the profession of the law; but by nature he 
was qualified and destined, even from his earliest years, 
for a profession sometimes more admired than honoured, 
■lore extolled than rewarded. Sensible perhaps of this, the 
physician beheld with concern the early propensity of his 
son, and took aU the means in his power to check this rising 
passion for music. He therefore avoided all musical con- 
nexions, and banished from his house every kind of musical 
instrument. The child, however, notwithstanding the cau- 
tion of his father, found an opportunity of bearing some 
performer on the harpsichord, and the pleasure he 
received, urged him to seek the means of practising 
what he bad beard ; he therefore contrived, by means of a 
•errant, to get a little clavichord secreted in one of the 
attics of the house. To this he resorted every evening as 
soon as the family had retired to rest, and thus aided by 
the force of simple nature, bis hand found the compass of 
the key-board, and his ear directed it to the production 
both of melody and harmony. 

When Handel was about seven years of age, his father 
determined on a journey to sec his son by a former wife, 
who was then living with the Duke of Saxe-Weissenfells, 
and the young amateur pressed to be permitted to accom- 
pany him. On being refused, be watched the departure of 
the carriage, when, as if governed by a foresight of the 
influence which this journey was to have upon his future 
fortune and fame, he followed some way on the road, and 
adding tears to his solicitations, the tenderness of a father 
prevailed, and he was taken up. Arrived at the court of 
the Duke, and being suffered to wander about several of the 
apartments, he could not resist the temptation of sitting 
down to a harpsichord wherever he saw one. This 
escaped particular notice ; but a morning or two after- 
wards, finding means, just after the service, to steal to 
the organ in the chapel, and touch the instrument as the 
Duke was quitting the chapel, he attracted his Highness' 
attention by the unusual style of his performance. He 
inquired who it was he heard ; and bis attendant replied, 
that it was his half brother, a boy about seven years of 
age. The Duke then commanded both Handel and his 
father to be sent for into bis presence. His Highness 
expostidated seriously with the father, who still remained 
Arm in his prepossession in favour of the civil law. He 
allowed that every father bad a right to dispose of his 
children as he thought most expedient ; but declared that 



in the present instance be could not but consider it as a 
sort of crime against the public and posterity to rob the 
world of such a rising genius. The result of this conver- 
sation was not only a toleration for music, but a consent 
that a master should be called in to assist and forward 
his studies. 

On his return to Halle, the future prince of modem 
musicians had the happiness to find himself placed under 
Zaclmu, a sound musician, and organist of the Cathedral 
church of that city. After instructing his pupil in the ge- 
neral principles of the science, he put into his hands 
the works of the greatest Italian and German composers, 
and without directing his attention to any of them in 
particular, left him to form a style of bis own. From 
these pure sources the young enthusiast drank so abun- 
dantly, that he soon became familiar with the secrets 
of composition, and when only nine years of age actually 
composed some motets which were adopted in the service of 
the church, and for three years continued, with scarcely 
any intermission, to compose one every week. 

At thirteen years of age, Handel felt himself raised above 
any instruction that Halle could furnish, and his father 
was recommended to send him to Berlin. At this city he 
found the opera flourishing under the direction of Bonon- 
cini and Attilio ; who afterwards came to England, and 
were at the bead of a formidable opposition to him. His 
precise talents soon attracted general notice, and the King 
proposed to send him to Italy. This favour, however, his 
friends were advised to decline, though the motive is not 
apparent, and he returned to Halle. Shortly after, be bad 
the misfortune to lose his father, and, in consequence, be 
meditated a change of residence. Several places offered 
themselves to his choice, but as Hamburgh, next to Berlin, 
was then the city most renowned for iU operas, he deter- 
mined upon going thither. 

Mattheson, an able musician and writer on music, who 
resided at Hamburgh the whole time that Handel remained 
there, gives us the following account. " Almost his first 
acquaintance here was myself; I met him at the organ 
of St. Mary's Church, whence I conducted him to my la- 
ther's bouse, where be was treated with all possible kind- 
ness and hospitality. I afterwards attended him to organs, 
choirs, operas, and concerts ; and recommended him to se- 
veral scholars. A.\ fttrt he only played a rtpiflto violin in 
the opera orchestra ^ being naturally inclined to indulge 
in a kind of dry K 1 «n0tf , » Y"** 00 * 0 - unusual ignorance, tu 
a manner that m». ^ .w wort serious people laugh, though 
he preserved hi*^» Jj^vVj. ^ *»» *^<£ 
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i discovered, for it happened that the harpsichord 
player of (he opera was absent for a time, and he was per- 
suaded to take his place ; on which occasion he shewed 
himself to be a great master, to the astonishment of every 
one except myself, who bad frequent opportunities of 
knowing nLs abilities on keyed instruments. 

Mattheson and Handel lived much together, and fre- 
quently had amicable contexts and trials of skill; in 
which, it appearing that they excelled oa different in- 
struments, the latter on the organ, the former on the 
harpsichord, it was mutually agreed not to invade each 
other's province; which compact they faithfully observed' for 
five or six years, till the following circMaatmce occurred. 
Mattheson composed an opera, called Cleopatra* which was 
performed on the Hamburgh stage, in which he himself 
acted the part of Anthony, and Handel played the harp- 
sichord. It was customary with Mattheson, upon the death 
of Anthony, which happened early in the piece, to preside 
at the harpsichortf as composer; but, one evening Handel 
took it in bis head to dispute tbe point, and would not re- 
linquish the place he filled. This occasioned so violent a 
quarrel, that, as they were going out of the 1kjus«, Mat- 
theson gave ham- a slap on, the face ; upon which both 
immediately drew their swards, and a duel ensued "> 
the market-placa, hefore the door «C the opera-house 
Luckily the sward of Mattheson broke upon eae of his an- 
tagonist's metal buttons ; or, as others relate, it snapped 
against the score of tbe opera, which Handel was conveying 
away under his coat. If the latter version be true, he 
might indeed have exclaimed with Horace : Sic me serva- 
nt* Apollo ! 

This reneountre happened on tbe 5th of December, 1704; 
but as a proof how speed* and sincere their reconciliation 
was, Mattheson informs us that, on the 30th of the same 
month, he aceom|*uiied his young friond to tbe re- 
hearsal of his first opera, entitled Almeria, and performed 
the principal character in it ; and that they became 
mors attached than ever. This production of a youth 
of fourteen proved so great a favourite with the public as to 
be performed thirty nights successively. After composing 
three other operas, Ncnme, Florinda, and Daphne, which 
had each their share of success, Handel quitted Hamburgh. 
Having acquired a sum sufficient to enable htm to visit 
Italy, he set out for that seat of the Muses. To this 
journey he was determined by an invitation from the Prince 
of Tuscany, brother to the Grand Duke, John Gaston de 
Medicis, who hud heard his operas at Hamburgh, and 
was ambitious of having such a genius, at ilorenee. (Shortly 
after his arrival there, he composed the Open of Roderigo, 
for which he was honoured by the Grand Duke with a purse 
of a hundred sequins and a service ef plate. Tbe Duke's 
mistress, Vittoria, sang the principal part. Handel was 
a handsome young man, aud if report say true, she conceived 
a passion for him, which, had he been disposed to en- 
courage, would probably have caused the nan of both. 

From Florence he proceeded to Venice, where he com- 
posed the Opera of Agrippina, which ran twenty-seven 
successive nights. Here he formed an acquaintance with 
Bom. Scarlatti, Gasparini, and LottL lie next visited 
Home, where be had an opportunity of bearing compo- 
sitions and performers of toe first class. In this city 
the elder Scarlatti had brought vocal music, and Co- 
relli instrumental, to ^reat perfection. At the celebrated 
Cardinal Ottoboni's, by whom Handel was greatly caressed 
and patronised, he bad frequently tbe advantage of bearing 
the natural and elegant Corelli perform his own composi- 
the yunng German produced a Sercnata, 
// Tritmfo del Tempo. After this he proceeded to 



Naples, where he set Acts and Galatea in Italian, but to- 
tally different from the English composition which after- 
wards added such honours to his name. Having seen as 
much of Italy as his curiosity or bis profession required, 
he returned to Germany. 

On his arrival at Hanover, he found the celebrated 
Stcfani holding the place o£ first musician 1o the court. 
The account which Handel gave to Sir John Hawkins of 
the manner in which one great genius received another, 
known to him only by his talents and his fame, is not 
less honourable to the learned Kapelmeister of Hano- 
ver, than to the illustrious native of Halle. " When 1 first 
arrived in that city," said Handel, " I was a young man 
under twenty. I was acquainted with tbe merits ofStef- 
fani, and he had heard of me. I understood somewhat of 
music, and could play pretty well on the organ. He re- 
ceived me with great kindness, and took an early opportu- 
nity of introducing me to the Princes* Sophia and the 
Elector's Son ; giving him to understand that 1 was (as he 
was pleased to call me) a virtuoso in music. He obliged 
me with instructions for my conduct and behaviour during 
my residence in Hanover ; and being called from the city 
to attend to matters of a piddle concent, he Lef t me in 
session of that favour ana pat 
joyed for a series of yeans." 

The growing connexiaa bet 
aud London, raised in the mind of tbe scion uue German a 
desire to visit England. Impelled by his inherent curtesity, 
and the natural restlessness attcuding it, he was not long 
resolving on the journey : though before he leftGermaay, be 
paid all due filial attention to. his blind and aged mother 
at Halle ; visited his preceptor, itaehau, and look leave of 
some other of his friends. But while preparing to set 
out, Baron Kilmantegge, whose notice he had at- 
tracted in Italy, was soliciting for him from the Elector, 
afterwards George the First of England, a pension of fifteen 
hundred crowns per annum. The Baron succeeded ; but 
Handel's desire to go to EnglaiMl was too strong to be 
conquered. This being made known to his Highness, the 
as permitted to he absent for a twelvemonth, or 
more, w ithout either delay or reduction of the grant. On 
these conditions he accepted the Elector's bounty. When 
he arrived in England, in the winter of 1710, the opera 
was under tbe management of Aaron HilL The story of 
Rinaldo, from Tasso, formed into an opera by Rossi, was 
nut into his bauds, and its success corresponded with the 
high expectation raised by tbe name of the composer. This 
justification of the terms in which fame had announced his 
merits to the British public, drew from our 
warmest and most pressing solicitations to 
the place of his future residence. But 
iiniwrtunities, and after a twelvemonth's stay in Kngland, 
returned to Hanover. On taking leave of the iguecn 
(Anne) she made him somovi* 
mated a desire to see him again. 

On his return to Hanover, )« found that .StefFaui bad 
resigned to him the mastership of the chapel. Ho shortly 
afterwards composed for the electoral Priueoss, Caroline, 
afterwards Queen of England, twelve chamhee-dueU, kws 
simple, but quite as clear aud unembarrassed in their tess- 
ture as those of Stefihni, whose style, in these composi- 
tions, he avowedly and very succes>fully imitated. After 
remaining two years with the Elector, he was permitted to 
revisit England ; bis salary still remaining the same. He 
arrived in England about tbe latter end of the year ITU, 
at which time tbe negotiations for the peace of Utrecht 
were carrying on. In the eimiing year the treaty was 
a public thanksgiving was ordered for tbe oc- 
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casion, mid Handel received a command from the Queen 
to compose a Te Dam ttoAJubitate. These were perform- 
ed at St. Paul's Cathedral, the Queen herself attending 
(he service. On the death or the Queen, in 1714, when 
the Elector of Hanover came over to assume the govern- 
ment of England, he bad two strong grounds of resentment 
against Handel. One of these was, the breach of his en- 
gagement to return within a reasonable time to Hanover ; 
and the other, his having assisted -towards celebrating, as 
happy and glorious, au event which by many was considered 
as detrimental to the interests not only of this kingdom, 
but of all the Protestant Powers of Europe. In order 
to avert the King's displeasure, his former friend, Baron 
Kilmansegge, contrived an expedient, which nothing but 
the siacerest friendship for Handel could have suggested. 
He arranged a party of pleasure on the Thames, in which 
the King condescended to share a part, and having in- 
fbrmed Handel of his -design, advised him to prepare some 
music fbr the occasion. This counsel he followed, by pro- 
ducing those movements which coustitute his celebrated 
Water Mtuic; and which were performed under his own di- 
rections, in a barge attendant on that wherein were the 
King and his party. "Upon hearing this music, which has 
since been so justly celebrated, his Majesty, equally de- 
lighted and surprised by its excellence, eagerly inquired 
who was the composer. The Baron acquainted the King, 
that it was the production of a faithful servant of his Ma- 
jesty, who conscious of the cause of displeasure he had 
given to so gracious a protector, durst not presume to ap- 
proach the royal presence, till he had received an assu- 
rance of pardon, which he trusted his future devotion and 
gratitude would merit. This intercession having been ac- 
cepted, Handel was restored to favour, and honoured with 
flattering marks of royal approbation. As a ratification 
of this peace, bis Majesty was pleased to double the pen- 
sion of 800/. a year, previously settled on him by Queen 
Anne ; and not many years after, when he was employed 
to teach the Princesses, another pension of 200/. was added 
to the former grants by Queen Caroline. 

His recovery of the royal favour determined Handel to 
flkakc England 'the country of his residence. His acquaint- 
ance |was courted by several of the nobility and gentry, 
and among others by tbe highly-cultivated and tasteful 
Earl of Burlington, in whose mansion in Piccadilly he took 

2i '4m settled abode. Here he was left at liberty to follow 
c dictates of his.genius, and freely pursue tbe course of 
bis studies, •which can scarcely be said to have been inter- 
rupted by his occasional direction of that, nobleman's eveu- 
ing concerts, in which his own music generally formed tbe 
most prominent part. At this hospitable mansion he re- 
sided three years, during which period he published three 

Xras, Amadis, Tkeuus, and Pastor Fido, besides a variety 
lotached pieces, vocal and instrumental. 
In the Year 1<718, he received an invitation from the ce- 
lebrated Duke of Chandos, to undertake the direction of the 
chaiwl at bis superb mansion of Cannons. It did not ac- 
cord with his Grace's ideas of magnificence, to have any 
other superintendent of his chapel than the greatest mu- 
sician of the kingdom. Settled with this nobleman, he 
composed those anthems that soon became so celebrated, 
amounting to about twenty in number ; of which Dr. Ar- 
nold published twelve, in his voluminous edition of Han- 
del's works. During his two years' residence at Cannons, 
be produced also the chief part of his hautbois concertos, 
sonatas, lessons, organ fugues, Acts and Galatea, and the 
oratorio of Either. These are all so masterly, and exquisite 
in their several kinds, that had tbe efforts of his genius 
been limited to them, bis name would have been held in 



reverence so long as the characters in which they are 
written continued to be understood. 

We are now arrived at the busiest, tbe most glorious, 
and yet the most anxious, period of Handel's life. This 
great musician had reached tlmt stage of existence which 
Dante calls, 

11 mezzo del cummin di nostra vita* ; 

when the faculties have attained their utmost vigour. He 
was endowed with extraordinary natural powers, highly 
improved by cultivation ; with a band which no difficulties 
could embarrass ; a genius original and inexhaustible. 
Such was Handel, when he entered into bis engagement 
with the principal nobility and gentry as -composer and 
conductor of the new establishment, entitled the lioyal 
Academy of Music. But though it would seem that the 
views of the Academy were at first almost exclusively di- 
rected towards Handel, yet the institution was scarcely 
established before Bononcini and Attilio were invited from 
the Continent. The arrival of these masters was the com- 
mencement of a coutest, which raged for a long time with 
fury, and would have continued much longer, had not the 
belligerent parties come into close action, by bring- 
ing their notvers into oppositian and contrast iu a single 
piece. Tbe great question respecting the comparative 
abilities of Handel, liononcini, and Attilio, was determined 
by their conjunction in Afuzto Scavola. Of this opera, 
Attilio composed the first act, Bononcini the second, and 
Handel tbe third; and the public judgment, by universally 
awarding the palm to the hitter, terminated the competition, 
and left him without a rival. The vielory, however, did 
not produce all tbe consequences that were anticipated ; 
though it humbled the adversaries ot Handel, it did not 
reduce them to tbe necessity of a precipitate retreat, or 
even leave the conqueror in |x>sseggiou of the field. After 
the decision just mentioned, some of the best compositions 
of Bononcini and Attilio were produced, and performed with 
that applause, which candour cannot but allow they justly 
merited. Handel, however, continued to fulfil his engage- 
ments with the opera subscribers till tbe year 1736, when 
his employment of Signora Faustina, and refusal ei titer to 
c ompose for the principal singer, Senesino, or have any far- 
ther concern with him, in spite of the determination of the 
noble directors to tbe contrary, laid the foundation for a 
dispute, whieb, with other untoward circumstances, termi- 
nated in 'the subversion ot the whole undertaking. 

The particular* of this long protracted and eventful 
coutest with the ncbihty, having been detailed in ano- 
ther part of our )iublioationt, it only remains to sum up this 
melanchol y part of Handel's history, by stating that, after 
a struggle whieb hated more than three years, during 
which time he was obliged to draw out of the funds tbe 
whole of that property, amounting to above 10,000/., which 
In his prosperous days, be had accumulated, he gave up 
the matter entirely, and discovered to tbe world that, in 
this dreadful conflict, he had not only suffered in his for- 
tune, but also most seriously in his health, both bodily and 
mental. 

At length so serious a dejection of mind was brought on, 
that he was advised to try the waters of Tunbridge. Here, 
however, bis complaint increased to such a degree, that bis 
mental faculties became affected; and to complete his dis- 
tress, the palsy seised his right arm, and the whole of the 
limb was rendered incapable of performing its natural func- 
tions. Medicines having been found ineffectual for the re- 
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lief of bis disorder, he was, but not without much difficult}-, 
prevailed upon to resort to Aix-la-Chapelle. There he re- 
ceived so much benefit from the waters, that at the end of a 
few weeks, he went immediately from the bath to the organ 
of the great convent of the city, and performed in such a 
manner, that the good nuns imputed his restoration to 
nothing less than a miracle. He returned to I^ondon 



nothing 
perfectly 



ly reinstated in bis health ; and such was his 
nigh and intrepid spirit, and such the unbending firm- 
ness of his character, that the same year he actually made 
another effort at Coveut Garden to regain the public fa- 
vour by the performance of Atalante, Justin, Arminius, and 
Berenice. But these did not at all answer his expectations ; 
and the indifference of the town towards Handel and his 
productions, now became evident in the fruitless attempt 
of his friends, to render the above compositions beneficial 
to him by their publication : the subscriptions proved 
scarcely sufficient to defray the expense of printing. Con- 
vinced at length by severe experience, he gave another and 
more fortunate direction to nis studies, better suited, as 
be was himself heard to declare, to the circumstances of a 
nan now advancing into the vale of years. He deter- 
mined to adopt that species of composition so common in 
countries where the Roman Catholic religion prevails, 
called, Concerto Spirituale or Oratorio. He was well ac- 
quainted with the sacred writings, and was sensible that 
the sublime and affecting sentiments with which they 
abound, would afford opportunities of displaying his talents 
to the greatest advantage. He felt assured, too, that a 
London audience, struck with the dignity of such musk as 
be felt conscious he could produce, and feeling the pro- 
priety of a sacred drama during the Lent season, would not 
fail to encourage the annual performance of oratorios in 
the metropolis. Of this, the recollection of the applause 
excited by the performance of his Esther at the Academy 
of Ancient Music, in 1731 ; and, of the same oratorio and 
that of his Deborah at Coveut Garden, in 1733, made him 
the more confident. 

He accordingly put his plan in execution, and in 1738, 
Israel in Epjpt, Saul, and the Messiah, followed each other 
in splendid succession. As another novelty, he also intro- 
duced between the acts of these oratorios a species of music, 
of which he may be said to be the inventor, — the organ 
concerto. Few, except Handel's intimate friends knew 
that on this instrument he had scarcely an equal in the 
world ; and he was himself well aware that be had a 
style of performing on it, which, at least, had the charm of 
novelty to recommend it. The full harmony of the instru- 
mental parts in these compositions, contrasted with those 
elegant solo passages with which he interspersed them, had 
a most wonderful and striking effect. 

Strange as it may appear, that most transcendent effort 
of Handel's genius, the Messiah, on its first performance at 
Covent Garden, in 1741, met with an unfavourable reception. 
It is suspected, that its ill-success was owing to cabal and 
faction, for a portion of the old leaven of discord still re- 
mained. Aware of this, our spirited composer, whose judg- 
ment of its superior merit could not be shaken by the ill- 
will and injustice of an English audience, determined to 

7 its effect on the unbiassed and more susceptible feelings 
a Dublin auditory. Pope, in his Dunciad, alluding to 
this circumstance, addresses the following well-known lines 
to the Goddess of Dulness 

" ?'!? n ( t V".".?* •"»». >" ! Giant Hand-I stflm j. 
Like bold Unarms with hi* bundrH hands: 

I ia cli* I.. * . _ l. _ t . _ il . * « 



To stir, to rou»e, to shake the son I. he 
And Jove's own thunders follow Mars 



mum ii/iunY Mars's dtun 
Arrest bun, Goddess ! or you steep no more :— 
bhd heard; and drove him to lb' Hibernian shut 



tomes. 



shore." 



On his way to Ireland, he was detained at Chester by 
contrary winds. Wishing to try some of his music, he in- 
quired if there were any choirmen or others in the place, 
who could sing at sight. Some of the most likely per- 
sons were mentioned to him, and among the rest a printer 
of the name of Janson. A time was fixed for the rehearsal, 
but alas ! on trial of a chorus, poor Janson failed so egre- 
giously, that Handel, after swearing in four or five different 
ianguages, cried out, in broken English ; " You shcauntrel ! 
tit not you dell me, dat you could sing at soite ?" — " Yes, 
Sir," said the printer, "and so I can, but not at first sight!" 

On his arrival in Dublin, he, with equal judgment and 
humanity, began by performing the Messiah for the benefit 
of the city prison. All was admiration and applause, and 
the whole was hailed as a wonderful effort of art. Handel 
was assisted by the famous Mrs. Cibber, and by Dubourg, 
who was leader of the band. Oue evening the latter, having 
a close to make ad libitum, wandered about so long, that 
he seemed uncertain of the original key ; but at length 
coming to the shake, which was to terminate this long close, 
Handel, to the great delight of the audience, cried out loud 
enough to be heard in the most remote parts of the the- 
atre, — " Welcome home, welcome home, Mr. Dubourg V 

After remaining eight or nine monlhs in Ireland, where 
he extended his fame, and began to repair his fortune, 
Handel returned to London, and recommenced his ora- 
torios. Taught by the warmer criticism of the sister king- 
dom, England discovered the excellence to which she had 
been so wilfully blind, and lavished her praises on what 
she had before dismissed with indifference. His next sa- 
cred production was Samson, which the london amateurs, 
rendered wise by their former error, received with all 
merited applause. The same season 1 they also made an 
amende honorable to the merits of the Messiah, which, for 
the honour of the public at large, and to the confusion of 
cabal and faction, was received with universal enthusiasm ; 
and from that time to the present hour, this great work 
has been beard in all parts of the kingdom with increasing 
reverence and delight. It has fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked, healed the sick, and promoted religious feeling, 
more than any single musical production in this or any 
other country. As this oratorio had now raised him so 
high in the estimation of the public, Handel, actuated by 
motives of the purest benevolence, formed the laudable 
resolution of performing it annually, for the benefit of the 
Foundling Hospital, which be persevered in to the end of 
his life. The organ in the chapel of this hospital was like- 
wise a present from the benevolent musician ; and he pre- 
sented the charity with a fair copy of the original score 
of the Messiah. This act of bounty was so ill-understood by 
some of the governors, that, imagining this deed gave them 
an exclusive right to its performance, they formed the sin- 
gular resolution of applying to Parliament to legalize tbeir 
of "all, it was deemed necessary to 



claim. But, first 

obtain Handel's concurrence, and accordingly a deputa- 
tion of these gentlemen waited upon him with their strange, 
though well-meant, requisition. But the Musician, burst- 
ing in a rage, which the music he has put in the mouth 
of Polyphcme would but faintly express, exclaimed : " Te 
deivel I For vat sal de Foundlings put mein oratorio in de 
Parlement? Tc deivel! mein music sal not go to de Par- 
lement !" 

But though the Messiah increased in reputation every 
) car, yet to some others of his oratorios the houses were so 
thin, as not even to defray the expenses. On these occa- 
sions he was wont, as pleasantly as philosophically, to 
console his friends, when, previously to the curtain being 
drawn up, they have lamented that the house was so empty, 
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by saying; "Nevermind, tie inoosic vil sound de petter." 
Theodora was one of the oratorios thus unfortunately aban- 
doned, and he was (jlad if any professors ■who did not per- 
form would accept of orders tor admission. Two gciille- 
tncu of this description having applied to Handel after the 
disgrace of Theodora for an order to hear the Messiah, he 
cried out : " Oh ! your sarvant, mien-hcrrcin, you are tam- 
nable laiuty! you "would no go to Theodora— dor was room 
enough to tance there, when that was perform."— George 
the Second, was a steady patron of Handel during all hi* 
calamities, and constantly attended his oratorios, even when 
tbev were abandoned by his court. 

Handel, late in life, like the two greatest of poets, Ho- 
mer and Milton, was afflicted with blindness. This, how- 
ever it might dispirit or embarrass him at other tirne.s, had 
no effect on his nerves or intellects in public. Unable to 
conduct his oratorios, he called in the aid of Mr. Smith, 
the &on of his faithful copyist and friend ; a young man of 
considerable abilities, and not inadequate to this new and 
honourable station. He, however, continued to play con- 
certos and voluntaries between the acts, with the same vi- 
gour of thought and touch for which he had ever been so 
juslly renowned ; and, placed at the conductor's elbow, 
still assisted in the general direction of the performance. 
Nothing could be more affecting thun to see this vene- 
rable musician, now upwards of seventy, led forward to 
the front of the stage, to make an obeisance to that public, 
which he hud for so many years charmed r.i.d instructed. 
When Samson was performed, mid Heard sang with feeling 
ibe words, 

Total eclipse— no iua, no mono, 
All dark amid the blase of noon, 

the association of ideas, and the view of the sightless 
musician seated beside the organ, affected every body to 
tears. Handel continued not only to perform in public 
after this affliction, but also to compose in private. The 
duet and chorus in Judas Maccabeus, Sum now his head 
thaU raise, were dictated to Mr. Smith, after the total 
privation of sight. This composition, so late in life, and 
under such depressing circumstances, confirms an opinion 
of Dr. Johnson, " That it seldom happens, to men of 
powerful intellects and original genius, to be robbed of 
mental vigour by age ; it is only the feeble-minded and 
fool-born part of the creation, who fall into that species 
of imbecility, which gives occasion to say that they 
are superannuated: for these, when they retire late in 
life from the world on which they have lived by retailing 
the sense of others, are instantly reduced to indigence 
of mind." Dryden. Newton, Dr. Johnson himself, and 
our admirable Musician, are striking illustrations of this 
doctrine. He was Handel to the last, for he assisted and 
performed at one of his oratorios on the 6th of April, and 
expired that day week, Friday, the 13th of April, 1759. 

He was buried in Westminster Abbev, where a monu- 
ment, designed by the celebrated Roubiluc, marks the place 
of his interment. The ingenious sculptor has placed a 
scroll in his hand, bearing the words, / know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, containing the subject of the melody to which 
these words are so admirably set in his Messiah. 

As a man, Handel may justly rank with the moral and 
the pious ; as a scholar, with the* general class of the well- 
educated; but, as a musician, be is above all rank ; for 
when we consider the wide range of his powers; when 
we reflect that the church, the theatre, and the chamber 
were equally adorned by bis talents; that every species of 
voice, and every kind of instrument, owed new charms 
to the fertility of his imagination ; that, in a word, the 
lovers of any particular style of music, found in him the 
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subject of their admiration ;— where is the musician that 
can rank with him ? He united the depth and elaborate 
contrivance of his own country, with all of elegance and 
facility of the Italian school. In his instrumental compo- 
sitions there is a vigour, variety, learning, and invention, 
superior to every other composer : in his organ fugues, a 
science that is always free from pedantry, and in his 
chorusses, a grandeur and sublimity that have never been 
equalled. Many excellencies he might possess in com- 
mon with other great musicians, but in the bitter quali- 
fication he stands altogether unrivalled ; he has given us 
feelingly to know that there is a sublime in music, as well 
as in poetry and painting. This sublimity, by which Han- 
del's works are particularly characterized, will continue to 
engage the admiration of the world so long as the love of 
harmony itself shall exist. 



SOME ACCOUNT OP THE CHEVALIER MORLACCHI. 
AND OF HIS PRODUCTIONS, to tB2S. 

Fbancesco Morlacc ni was born in Perugia, in 1794. 
In his 7th year he began the violin ; at twelve solfaing, and 
the piano-forte, under Cam so. Without any previous study 
of counterpoint, be oomjKised songs, sonatas, masses, and 
even a little oratorio ; at fifteen he studied thorough bass ; 
and at eighteen, counterpoint, under Zingarelli, at Loretto. 
At twenty, he went through a regular course of all the dif- 
It* rent speoios of composition, but particularly of church 
music, under Padre Mattei, of Bologna ; and, at the same 
time, studied the clarionet, flute, bassoon, basset-horn, and 
violoncello, in order to acquire a familiar acquaintance with 
tbe different characters of these instruments. 

In 1809, after a regular probation, he was admitted a 
member of the Philharmonic Academy, at Bologna. About 
this period he composed, on various occasions, three hymns, 
a Pater-noslcr, a Te Drum, three cantatas, and several airs 
and duetts— the latter of which were performed at different 
theatres. His cantata, in praise of music, was given in the 
Lyceum of Bologna. 

In the year 1807, he composed his first Intermezzo, II 
potta in conipagna, for the Florentine theatre, Locommem ; 
afterwards his first Opera Bona, // Ritratto, for the Phil- 
harmonic theatre at Verona v in addition to these, he com- 
posed the thirty-third canto of Dante's Inferno, various 
pieces of church music, and a Miserere in sixteen parts. 

In 1808, // Corradino and Orette, for the theatre of 
Parma ; Enone e Paride, a serious opera, for Leghorn, — 
the greater part of which was composed on board a man-of- 
war that lay off the port, in order to escape from the alter- 
cations of the singers ; and a mass and vespers for the 
church of St. Concilia, in Parma. 

In 1809, Rinaldod'Asti, in Intermezzo, for Parma; La 
Principcssa per ripiego, an Opera Bufia, for Rome ; // Si- 
moncino, an Intermezzo, for the same city; Le awenture 
d'una giornatn, a drama, for Milan ; Saffo, a lyric scene, 
composed for the Donna Marcolini, and a concerto of con- 
siderable length. 

In 1810, I* Danaide, a serious opera, for Rome. This 
year he composed his first mass for the royal chapel of 
Saxony, to which he was appointed as composer. 

In 181 1, Raoul di Crctjui, an opera, for the royal theatre 
of Dresden. 

In Is 1 2, the oratorio of La Passiont, for the same city. 
In IS 13, La Capricciosa pentita, an Opera Bnffa, for the 
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In 1814, II Bail rt di SivigUa, an opera, for the same. (I 
In 1SI6^ La vUlaneUa rapita dt i'irna, au opera, lor the I 



In 1817, I$aeco, an oratorio, with rhythmical 
tion instead of recitative, for Dresden ; afterwards, Lne- 
dicea, a serious opera, for the theatre of San Carlot, at Na- 
ples ; and Gianni di Parigi, for the Scala, at Milan. 

In ISIS, the Carmen Sayeulare of Horace, composed 
on occasion of the jubilee for his Majesty the King of 
Saxony. 

In 1881, La Morte d'AbtU, an oratorio, 'for the rdyal cha- 
pel of Dresden, also composed with rhythmical declama- 
tion ; afterwards, Dokku, Aurora, an Opera Boffa, for the 
Scala, in Milan. 

In lb 28, he composed the serious opera of Teobtddo e /*o- 
lina, for the theatre Fenice , in Venice. 

Besides these numerous compositions, he has also pro- 
duced, for the royal chapel of Saxony, six masses, thirty- 
three psalms, twelve autiphonies, ten offerarics, and a Mise- 
rere in three parts. In addition to these, he is the author of 
twenty cantatas, which were performed on various occa- 
latas, for the organ ; six ariettas, with 
uts; six songs, and 



ON THE MUSIC OF THE MODERN GREEKS. 



LA MUSICA MEDICA. 



' A Poem has lately appeared at Milan, from the pen of 
Giuseppe Pasta, a physician of eminence, ratified, La 
Musica Medico. The author displays in elegant verse the 
various effects of music upou mankind. The following eu- 
logium, of German and Italian authors, may serve as a 
i of the Poet's 




Altri de quai f afforrano^Tca'rte 
Dal profondo Mount effieiatc 
D inimitabil anionic note ; 
Altri aijsriuniron d' Haydn, del Istro 0 
Inventor, sinfonitta inarrivabile, 
l>e nuove forme od i ttmori t rut t i 
Che prendemo lul aim* un 
Aitri di I'enroieae c ChnaroBa 
Ti porgon i tenor armoniou ; 
E di Rossini dal odierna fama ; 
E di Ma) r sublime, alle cui cifre 
Sentimental! c numerate tutta 



TRANSLATION. 

Spirit of joy, Goddeit of totter and sound, 
All powerful mistress of tbc magic lay ! 
Tly smiling genii encircled round. 
Of whom a part present thee wilh the papc 
Of the ?reat Morart, in his art profound, 
Inimitable master of the lyre ; 
Others of Haydn, lie from liter's banks, 
The great improver of symphonic lore. 
He wln»e inventive lay and matchless sontr. 
With such sweet power can bind the captive soul ; 
III 1 rrifolese, 
ic rich ham 



'llic rich harmonic treasures they present. 
And «f Rossini, he of living tame ; 
Of Mayr, too, sublime, at whose sweet lay 
Of sentiment so full e en Italy 

i huu m her own. 



Whilst we are tranquilly enjoying the musical pro- 
ductions of onr predecessors and contemporaries, and, rich 
in the discoveries made before our time, are seeking only 
to bring them to perfection, we may he allowed to cast a 
rapid glance on the state of music amongst a people of 
whom we know but little, except by the glorious recollec- 
tions of their illustrious ancestors. We know the extra- 
ordinary effects produced on the ancient Greeks by music 
composed chiefly, if not solely, of melody, the energy of 
which was capable of exciting the strongest passions, and 
inflaming the mast heroic courage. 

Music, like nil other arts, emigrated from Greece, with 
this difference however, that of all (be others, some por- 
tions have reached us, whereas of the enchanting melody, 
nothing remains to ns but two or three very doubtful pieces, 
and some scattered movements which Gregory the Seventh 
thought proper to insert in the chants which he composed 
for the church, and which the musical Pope has not tailed 
to mutilate so as to render them unintelligible. 1 do not 
think that any more remains in the church music of the 
modern Greeks. As long as these unhappy people con- 
tinue under the dominion of petty tyrants, subordinate to 
the Grand Seignior, and under the immediate direction of 
priests and monks who endeavour to maintain ignorance, 
because their influence and authority solely depend on it, 
we shall hear no Greek music* ; for can we with propriety 
apply the term to the drawling psalmody of the most 
melancholy ecclesiastical tones t ? The modern Greeks 
have only church music ; it must indeed be confessed to 
their shame, that they possess scarcely 
national airs which are usually found 
least civilised people. 

Nevertheless, they have made an effort in this art lately, 
which inspires some hope ; they have attempted to sing in 
time, of which they were ignorant until now ; and they 
have adopted a method of representing sounds which, al- 
though still bad, is infinitely superior to the plan they 
formerly pursued. The ancient mode of noting music 
consisted in the use of a number of hieroglyphical signs, 
which each master explained in his own way. The pu- 
pils could not acquire a knowledge of mtisic, without 
labouring incessantly, lor thirty or forty years ; and then 
they only knew it according to the plan of the master 
who taught them j for the interpretation of the signs was 
nearly arbitrary. 

The simplification of the musical system is due to three 
Greek prolessors. Thanks to their labours, music is now 
taught in two years, and the pupil may occupy himself in 
other studies at the same time. Another advantage of the 
new method is, that they con avail themselves of the assist- 
ance of typography ; and by this means avoid the immense 
loss of time occasioned by copying. Like all other good 
and useful innovations, it has met with a great number of 
enemies. The old professors are not willing to have the 
period of musical instruction reduced to two years. They 



has 



inilu 



The climate, and even the Government, nas aa 
music, and music baa an extraordinary influence un manner* : the true 
music of a nation is in harmony wilh its climate and manners. — (Ore- 
try, Kssai sur la Musique, 111. 10.) 

f Several professors as well as myself have heard the Greek 
church-music, aad I can assure the reader that it produced on as an 
effect totally the reverse of that of the ancient (Ireek music ; for if 
we bad continued to listen to it, it would infallibly have sent us to 
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have defended the old routine with the more ardour, because 
it was favourable to their own views ; although some of 
them have euded by submitting to conviction. 

When we consider our own musical system, and com- 
plain of its imperfections, wo hare only to examine that of 
the Greeks, and observe how much it is still inferior to 
oars, since we learn in two months what they are obliged 
to study two years. Unfortunately, the Greeks bane 
scarcely any knowledge of European music. We ought 
not only to wish them to apply themselves to this study, 
hot to hope that they will do it ; and to encourage their ef- 
forts, all the enlightened Greeks have formed the same 
wish: M. Anaitasius Thauiyris mentions it in his Preface 
to the new Method of Greek Music. 

At a moment when literature and the arts appear to 
cast a gleam on their native land, we cannot too strongly 
recommend to its inhabitants the culture of an art w hich at 
and re line* the mind, and softens the man- 
Is it not deplorable, to see the people who possess 
the most musical language that ever was spoken, destitute 
of music? If the arts should become familiar to this na- 
tion, all its hope of liberty would not be wholly annihilated. 
Perhaps new Tyrt:eases will arise amongst the descend- 
ants of Pericles ! Perhaps they will conquer, emboldened 
hy the recollection of the glory "of their forefathers ! Hay 
the arts assist in bestowing their invaluable benefits on this 
oppressed and unfortunate people ! 



fee ted amongst us becomes in some sense our 
I might cite more than one example of these happy < 
quests ; chance has furnished me with one in particular, 
in the well merited success of M. Mayer, a young Russian 
piano- forte player, who bas been residing for some time 
in Paris, and has performed at several concerts. 

The piano-forte is in every respect worthy of the favour 
it receives. This instrument is a complete substitute for a 
whole orchestra. Under a skilful hand it produces sounds 
which we may suppose as connected as those elicited by the 
bow, and it is capable of developing the whole system of 
harmony. The sound of its strings is delightful to the ear, 
which is also captivated by the precision resulting from the 
unity of the means employed. 

The higher notes have the softness and sweetness of 
the flute ; the remainder* seem to rival in energy the violin 
and violoncello. Although each sound taken by itself, can- 
not be sustained, >et several, when connected together and 
managed with skill, may be made to appear but a pj»longa*> 
Uon. The celebrated Dussck rendered this illusion per- 
fect ; by what be called kneading the sound, (<pitrkr Ic ion.) 
This effect may be assisted by the well-combined action 
of pedals ; but the use of these requires great judgment— r 
for improperly employed, they introduce nothing but con* 
(jusion in the harmony ; and the soft pedal should very 
rarelv be brought into action, Skilfal masters wish, if J 
may 'be allowed the exMessien. thai thai pedal may be 
found only at the ends of their fingers. 

Brilliant, harmonious and expressive, the piano is of all 
instruments tbe most favourable to inspiration. It seems 
to receive a soul from the hand of the performer, whose 
mind it in turn iuspires ; it ansv. ers to all that be asks, 
feels as much as be desires, and utters nothing but what 
he wishes. I have beard Cramer abandon himself to the 
impulse of his genius, and produce the most sublime ex- 
temporaneous effusions ; I have also heard the preluding 
of young Mayer. It is far from my intention to establish, 
with respect to eoni|»osition and expression, a parullel be- 
tween rising and matured talent ; but I may at least judge 
by this comparison, that the performer of seventeen years 
»f age, is walking in the steps of the greatest masters : in- 
Whenever a trench professor has travelled in Europe, deed he has had tor an instructor one of the first players 
be bas always received iu the places he visited, that tri- in Europe : be is a pupil of Field t. 
bote of welcome and regard, which men love to pay to the The young artist bas been singularly favoured by na- 
ture ; be bas an excellent bead, and an excellent hand. 
The latter is remarkable for the length of the fingers, 
which can reach the interval- of an eleventh— for the sup- 
pleness of their joints, and at the same time for then* 
strength. A, conformation so happy, enables M. Mayer to 
execute with facility a number o! passages, which to other 
performers, would he impracticable, or exceedingly diffir 
cult, bi consequence, his execution ia enriched by several 
new forms of expression, which distinguish him from aH 
other performers ; bis playing is extraordinary: it exhibits 
an address, an energy, an ardour, of which nothing can 
convey an idea; animated by a kind of fury, which how- 
ever, be knows when to moderate, bis fingers seem, to burn 
tbe keys 

So many valuable qualities leave, notwithstanding, some- 
thing to desire ; he must, add to them grace, but without 
affectation* and elegance without appareul labour; he must 
likewise have contrasts, ju&t expression, and deep feeling. 
But is it possible that a performer of seventeen years 01 
age, ran unite a)l these qualities ? What M. Mayer pos- 
sesses, he derives from the favour of nature, improved by 
a good education : this excellent basiswill remain with him ; 
age, reflection, experience, the passtoiu, that fever of tbe 

■ ■ ■ ■ 



MAYER, 

A TOUXO RUSSIAN PIANO-fORTE PLAYB*. 

is frutu it rcreatfy-publiahed French bibliographical 
. As it give* sumo account of a very youajr, but, 
according to many concurring report*, a very clever, performer, wc 
toure inserted nearly the whole of the artirle ia a translation almost 
literal ; retrenching very little of its verbiage, and not attempting 
to amend any of those defect* which will not past unobserved ia 
this country, though they are not yeucrally detected in the 
•tn-f kimrilom,] 



which they have been, either occasionally or per- 
y, delighted; Foreign professors ought to find in 
France a similar reception ; the most polished, ought also 
to be tbe most hospitable country. Without disparaging 
the merits of our viNtuwi, we ought to render justice to 
those of other countries. The Fine Arts are cosmopolites ; 
their country is tbe world ; they are not accustomed to be 
imprisoned witbia the boundaries of territory ; the barriers 
raised by politics fall before them ; they contribute to the 
happiness of mankind, for they dispose men to associate 
together for a laudable object, and thus promote the ame- 
lioration of society. 

If, as it sometimes happens, great foreign talent ap- 
pears desirous qf taking up its residence amongst us, our 
interest, if we understand it properly, dictates, that we 
should encourage a design which does ns honour. This 
naturalization, is perfectly accordant with the national 
amour-propre, when the professor who desires it is ca- 
f acquiring certaiu Qualities, and when he has not 
tbe age in which nope may be safely cherished ; 



pable i 
passed 

for his new acquirements wilf be partly our work, and we 
shall enjoy the honour of them ; a talent which is 



per- 
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soul which awakens genius whilst developing sensibility, 
will give to the young artist what he still requires.— 
Let a few years pass by, and this extraordinary talent will 
have received the impress of maturity, as generous wine 
loses, as it grows older, all its rawness, but preserves its 
trtnglh, increases its flavour, and * 



SIGNOR CARPANI VERSUS THE AUTHOR OF THE 
" LETTERS ON HAYDN." 

Joseph Carpani, a literary man, as well as a musician, 
was born at Milan, in 175*. He afterwards resided at 
Vienna, where for the amusement of the court, he trans- 
lated several German lyrical poems, into his native tongue, 
and particularly distinguished himself in 1799, by the 
■kill with which he adapted Italian words to the oratorio 
of the Creation by Haydn. Having been personally ac- 
quainted with this composer, he published a volume of 
very judicious, biographical letters respecting him, which 
was dedicated to the Conservatory of Music at Milan, and 
primed at that town in ISIS. Louis Alexander Ca?- 
aar Bombet, made a translation of them which he pub- 
lished as his own work, and which Didot printed under 
that impression. Bombet made some changes in the text ; 
and stated that, being at Vienna in 1808, he wrote these 
letters to a friend at Paris, and that he decided on publish- 
ing them collectedly, because several copieswere already in 
circulation, and appeared to be acceptable to the public. 
But in the changes which he made in the text, he rea- 
soned like a man little acquainted with music, and was 
often mistaken resp-cting facts. Joseph Carpani, ex- 
claimed loudly against the plagiarism, in a pamphlet 
printed at Vienna in 1816 ; and supported his assertions 
by a testimonial from M. M. Saleri, Weigl, Friebert, 
Grissinger, and Mile, de Kurzbek, stating that they had 
never seen nor known Louis Alexander Bombet ; that they 
had never given him any information, although he affirmed 
in several parts of his book that they had, and that they had 
only made their communications to Joseph Carpani, whom 
they acknowledged as the real author of the Letters re- 
specting the Life of Haydn, published at Milan, under the 
title of Hay dine. This testimonial, as well as the auto- 
graph MS. of Carpani. are deposited with M. Salieri, the 
first maUre de chapelle imperiale, at Vienna. All the 
journals of Italy, and amongst others that of Venice, 
Notizie del Mundo, 3 September 1815, as well as several 
of the French journals, noticed the pamphlet by Car- 
pani. The Journal de Paris, however, of September, 
1816, inserted an answer by M. Bom bet's brother, which 
did not appear entirely devoid of argument, and at least 
rendered justice to M. Bombet, as an author of talent and 
feeling. 



MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. 
(From fie German J 

Whence docs music derive it* charm to delight mankind ?— 
Whence its mafic power in effecting such wonders on the soul ? — 
It may be answered, that music produces all this, a* being a feel- 
ing sense and expression of the symmetry and rhythmical power 



delight* the connoisseur ?— Assuredly it is so in part. — But the 
principal effect* of music are magnetic. We are woven together 
of fibres tremblingly alive to a sense of what i* delightful, and are 
therefore strongly affected by sweet tones. These are found to 
vibrate differently, according to the different character of the indi- 
vidual upon whom they act ; hence, the same music does not please 
all alike ; for the degree of pleasure must be proportionably greater 
according to the susceptibility of the nerve. Music is the art of 
youth. It is the spontaneous growth of the soul ; it perishes if 
forced to put forth its blossoms in an atmosphere nut congenial to 
its nature. In manhood, the fiber* hecmue leas susceptible ; the 
sensibiMty is blunted, and. at last, instead of the ardent, enthu- 
siastic admirer, we Bad the cold, calculating connoisseur, who 
criticise* where he ought to feel. The present rage for being 
regarded a* a rir/woto, will, it is to be feared, tend to drive the 
very Muse from bcr sanctuary. 

Music is the art of youth. The true musician ought already, as 
a boy, to have charmed the public, and obtained applause. If his 
labours have not secured him patronage in his youthful days ; if 
it is only in hi* riper j 

it may be pronounced almost impossible that he should ever i 
to true greatness in his profession. If he begins later in life, his 
very acquaintance with those great masters, who hare already 
secured immortality, will prevent his finding any true relish in 
his own labour*, or having the necessary confidence in his own 
talents. He will koow too well the value of the plaudits of the 
public, to covet them too greedily. He wiU feel the want of that 
spur of youthful ambition, which stimulates to the moat daring 
attempts, and impels the mind to reach the heights of art. He 
can make money. He can write as well as any of those who 
have studied hard : but he will never become a great master. 
Did PureelL did Handel, did Haydn, did Mozart begin late in 
life to study to be proficient* in their sublime and ethereal art ? 
No ; they were musicians from the very cradle. 

Many opinions concerning melody, taste, and even harmony, 
which were current half a century ago, would now only excite 
contempt and laughter. Imagination, which had been tuanacted 
by narrow rules, formed in Gothic production*, at leegth broke 
loose, and thus liberated, nutters and flies from flower to flower, 
sipping, like the bee. it* native food wherever it can be found. 

f 

Formerly many thing* were regarded as mortal sins in composi- 
tion, and prohibited under the severest pains and penalties ; and 
yet, in spite of such a prohibition, we frequently find the more emi- 
nent among the ancient composers bold enough to dare to offend 
the ear by such combinations. But what shall we say of a host 
of modern composers who have employed them, even to a surfeit, 
in the midst of the most abject poverty and emptiness ? 

Genius may sometime* gloriously offend. 

And rise to faults true critics dare not mend ; 
while mediocrity must be content to keep humbly within bounds, 
and nerer attempt any thing without the rule and compass. Half 
a century ago Doinenico Scarlatti dared to explore new ways to 
fame, and hazarded notes and passages of taste and effect, at which 
the musicians of hi* time were startled, and to which the public 
ear is but lately reconciled. Neither he nor Beethoven, transgress 
when they take such liberties ; their imitators do. 

How various arc the resources to which writers have recourse 
when invention begins to flag 1 A composer finds that he must 
fill a rertain number of sheets, and to effect it he spin* out. 



and 



that reign in the creations of genius. May it be traced to the I repeats passages in different key* without end 



The French and 



pure enjoyracat which the ear finds in the concord of 
sounds ?— In part, certainly. Is h the pleasure experienced 



in 



perceiving dissonance* unfolded and resolved, and in the power to female 
divine and anticipate the ideas of the composer,— is it this that 11 with w 



have a term for this tediousness, which is wanting in our 

Ulanewe, they call it Rotolie or Retalia ; a term derived from a 
J the unwearied pertinacity 
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ing beads. Upon rearing a string of repetition* of the same 
passag e or modulation, either • note higher or a note lower, an 
Italian exclaim*, CM, Santa Rosalia? Such a specie* of reitera- 
tion indicates a want of invention in a cumpoter, at much as 
stammering and hesitation imply a want of wit or 
a story-teller. 

If, as it is generally allowed, mathematical treatises upon music 
are freepeirtiy fnH of abstruse matters that are uncles* even to 
men of eeieaee, how in it to be expected that minds of refinement 
and renin* will ever mbtait to the toil of studying them ? It is a 
species of learning that is naturally apt to degenerate into pedan- 
try ; and it is remarkable that from all the learned and operose 

practical music ha* ever been produced, that is supportable to the 
ear of persons of taste: so true it is. that the operations of cool and 
deliberate reflection hare leu power over our feeling*, than those 
of passion and enthusiasm. The ear, says a German critic, i» the 
hipheio musical authority to decide upon all harmonic 
it u. the profinee of the mind and of the farter, to 
the life or death of the musical •ftmrtog.' The 
composer mar cudgel hi* brains as he pleases, he will 
duce any thin*; for immortality : 

Eternally I constant will remain, 
E>n should the axis of the world give way, 



pro- 



It it even so with the language of music. It is found more easy, 
more gratifying to vanity, or whatever else may be the motive, 
to sing passage* full of art and difficult execution, than a few sim- 
ple tones, full of soul, energy, sod pathos. Bombast become* but 
too often the cloak fur poverty, and is made to form a miserable 
substitute for genius and originality. 



ft were well if certain eompowv* could be taught to know, that 
H frequently demands more effort to hear music, than to compose 
it. To have attention kept long upon the stretch, and after all 
not to be gratified, is as hard work 
water. 



i hewing wood, or drawing 



Music, Mke language, no longer expresses by it* modulation the 
»ame original sentiments that it did to its first and primitive state 
Its radical meaning is lost. In order, now -a-dars, to express the 
simple sentiment « I love you," " I sigh for you." " I am faithful 
to you," the drums and the trumpets must be set to work, till 
the very players are in a perspiration. Both music and language 
have become rich, and with their riches have grown dainty and 
fastidious. Formerly, the lover assured hi* fair one of his con- 
stancy in three simple word*. Such 



days, be paraphrastic and affected : it must be forsooth ; 
You knock your head and think ( Music) will 



Enthusiasm is an indispensable requisite in all the art*, but 
particularly in music, which so Much depends upon Taney asm 
imagination. A cold, sedate and calculating disposition, but ffl 
suits the profession of such an art: though it soase times happen* 
that, when enthusiasm is ungovernable, and impels to too frequent 
and violent efforts, the intellects become endangered. But as 
fliRhtines* in an artist is sometimes nothing more than an ebullition 
of genius, whsn that is the 

— Pol.' sir accirfuftt, amiti, 
-Now, bj Apollo I my 



STATE OF THE OPERA IN ITALY, 

TO APRIL, 1ISS. 

Mil aw. — The novelty here is La Ftataie of Giovanni 
which, tisongh it awakens constant recoUectiow „f JUuini, 
however, many new ideas and passages of merit. The part of the 
Vestal, which is of considerable power, was well performed by 
Mad. Belloehi. This opera pleased so much, that Paccini was 
called for on the three firrt representations. It* principal defect 
is a want of finish iu the parts, and an extraordinary mis-employ, 
meat of wind-instrument*. 

After this was produced the Medea of Sim. Mayer, 
has passages which bespeak the experienced and great 
The recitative and cavatina of Medta in the second act, the sub- 
ject of which is an invocation of the infernal spirits, is the master- 
piece of the Opera, and not unworthy of being placed by t!ie side 
of some of the happiest efforts of Gluck and Mozart. 

A new opera was brought out at the Theatre Del Re, entitled, 
Chi fa eosi, fa bene, by Frliciano Strapponi, and on the first 
representation was received con furore. The bills announced 
with much pomp, la ternto apjdaadila opera (the so-much-ap- 
plauded Opera.) The people ran in crowds to the theatre, when 
the deception was diicovered, and the indignant lovers of good 
music went no more ; they wisely judged that Chi fa coA,fa kene. 
[ lie who does so, dues well.) 

The principal piece at the Theatre Carta nn has been the 
Tebaldo rd Itolina of Morlacchi. The principal part was sus- 
tained by Sig. CrivellL Whoever wishes to form a just idea of the 
farmer great Italian singer*, mast hear CriveUi, whose forte how. 
ever consists in certain passages : bat in the power and feeling with 
which he gives these passages, he far outweigh* a whole host of 
mo* 



„™,,,, K u^nv uwi ,U1 CDUIllllon »«> 

he may cry out to the physicians in 



Vbjsicb.— The principal singers here are, the prima donna. 
Mad. Colbran Rossini ; prima toprana, Signora Rota Mariani • 
primo tenore, John Sinclair ; prhno basso, Filippo Galli. 

After the failure of Maometto, of which an account has been 
given, as well as that of Madame Colbran Rossini herself one 
act of it was given •, together with Zornide, itself compressed into 
one art. This did not mend matters. In short, Colbran met 
altogether with a very unfavourable reception, and waa unani- 
mously voted upon the super* misted K*t. This but ill accord* 
with the prain-s bestowed upon her in the Otterratore fenewiano : 
but the venal applause of a few Laxaroni and getters up of small 
articles, docs not weigh mueh here. On the M of February, was 
brought out the new Opera of Rosgini, entitled Hemirantide. ' The 
first act, which lasted two hour* fifteen minutes, was received very 
coldly, with the exception of one passage in the overture, which 
overture was, however, unconscionably long. The second act, 
which lasted two hours and a half, began to please in an air of 
Mariani, but the applause was rather directed to this favourite 
singer. After this, a duet between her and Colbran, together with 
an air of Galli, and particularly a terzetto between him and the two 
above-named ladies, were well received. Rossini was also called 
for at the end of the second act. These are all the particular* 
we hare been able to collect, and are uncertain as to the reception 
it met with on a second representation. Every thing is influenced 
bete by the •» dit. But we have heard it reported, that the 
applause diminished after a few representations, snd that at last 
all was coldness and indifference. The greater part of it, and 
■svtpular the choruses, is said to hare contained much learned 
said to hare quite departed from his usual style ; 
of which, this opera, which is said to hare more of 
e 6u^» than the teria about it, and to contain r 



You are 



I 



ceikreg *vnfj 
to tht tnf. 



any remiws- 

petitions, can boast of few, if any, melodies flattering 
1'erhap, t may shortly be able to give yon more 
it must he said, that Rossi m , 
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upon than that of Mariani and Colli. It is all over with Madame 
his own wife ; and the insipid and unmeaning tenor, with hi* Anglo- 
Italian pronounciatioa, only excited the ridicule of the public. 
Rossini and his wife received for this carnival season 20,000 
francs, (about .11080 English.) 

Mantua. — The company here consists of, primo soprano, Sig. 
Velliiti ; prima donna, Signora Teghil ; tenor. Sig. Crivelli. 

The only new Opera given here was the Alfonto ed Elita of 
Mercadantc. which obtained but a very moderate success ; indeed 
it was found to be nothing else than his old Opera of Andronico 
furbished up under a new title. 

Ti rix. — The company here are, prima donna, Sigra. Passcrini ; 
prima soprana, Signora Fanny Ekerlin ; primo tenore, Signor 
Tachinardi ; primo basso. Signor Benedetti. 

An opera by Gandini, entitled R Ruggtro, entirely failed. It 
was followed by the Itidone of Mercadanti, which was received 
con furore. It is said that this is one of three Operas which this . 
composer had in hand at the same time, for Milan, Turin, and ] 
Mantua. Our age is wonderfully prolific. It is, however, whis- [ 
pered, that Mercadanti is indebted to the assistance of others, and 
that in (lie present instance he was under considerable obligations 
to Donizteui. 

Fmirhncb.— The principal singers here are, prima donna, 
Signora Gramini ; primo soprano, Signora Morandi ; primo tenore, 
Signor Bianchi. 

The principal performances here were the Oraxj e Curia xj of 
Cimarosa, which was frequently performed with great applause, and 
the FeoVo of Orlandi, which completely failed. 

Romb. — (Ttatro Argentina.) Principal ringers, prima donna, 
Signora Ferldtti ; primo soprano. Signora Ptsaroni ; primo tenore. 
Signor David ; bass. Signor Botticelli. 

A new Opera by Carafa, called Eufemio di Meuina, met with 
little or no success. It was followed by the Vonna del Lago of 
Rossini, which pleased much here. 

fTeatro Falle.J This company consists of, prima donna, Signora 
t'asagli ; primo buffi>, Signor Picini ; primo tenore, Signor Winter. 

The first new Opera, entitled // Cortaro, by Filippo Gelli, as 
well as the second, called Ami ed Amort, by Francesco Ciancia- 
relli, both of Rome, entirely failed. 

Pbruuia. — A new Opera, entitled Guardatevi da un Faho 
Amieo, (Beware of a False Friend,) by a composer of the name of 
Geroalmo Ricei, met with great success here. 

Parma. — The company here ii composed of, prima donna, 
Signora Schira, (from the Conservatory of Milan ;) primo soprano. 
Signora Contini ; priiui tenori, Signori Sirletti and Boccacini. 

The Operas that have had the principal run here, have been the 
Rieciardo e Zoraide and the Donna del Lago of Rossini ; but 
the latter was the greatest favourite. 



THE DRAMA. 

King's Theatre. 
On Tuesday, August 5th, this theatre concluded the season, 
with Rossini's serious opera, Rieciardo r Zoraide, According 
to the custom which prevails here, the performers all, at the end 
of the Opera, came forward, and " God save the King," was sang. 



and heavy, for want of the contrast which a male voire makes. 
After the curtain had fallen, a loud call m made far Madame 
Camporese, who, it was understood, would certainly not re-appear 
in this country. She was, in consequence, handed on the stage, 
and in three graceful and respectful obeisances took her final 
leave of a British Public amidst the plaudits and cheering* of 



this stage, in 1917, a year memorable in the annals of the Italian 
Theatre, for the production of Doit Giovanni, and for the ap- 
pearance of Mesdames Fodor, Camporese, and Pasta, together 
with Signors Crivelli. Ambrogetti, and Agrisanl. At the termi- 
nation of that season. Madame Camporese went into Italy, 
she returned to London in 1881, and has remained in 1 
ever since. The talents of this Lady are too well known in ail 
parts of Great Britain to require any encomiums now : the opinion 
that we have always entertained of her has been corroborated by 
all amateurs and judges of music, from the hour of her lint ap- 
pearance, up to the present period. She retires to her birth-place, 
Rome, to enjoy an easy, but not a large fortune, 
and excellent private character will long be 
respect In this country, — the country where she has gained her 
fame, and secured her independence. 

This theatre has passed into other hands for the next two years. 
The ostensible lessee for that term is Signor Benelli. (t is **id 
that it is to be under the management of a committee, consisting of 
the Marquess of Hertford, the Earl of GlengaU, the Honourable 
H. De Roos, and Colonel Cooke. Great charges are talked of. but 
nothing is yet settled. Sigr. and Mad. De Begnis, together with 
Signors Garcia and Curioni, remain. 

Haymabkbt Theatre. 

The musical play of Steeetktartt and fVives keeps possession 
of this stage, and, without the aid of any other novelty, draws a 
full house every night. We unwillingly omitted in oar last num- 
ber the name of one of the composers of the musk : they ought to 
have been thus stated,— Messrs. Whhaker, Nathan, T. Cooke, 
and Perry. 

English Ope a a House. 

On the 88th of July, a new Dramatic Romance, or, in fact, a 
Melodrame, was produced at this theatre, and has excited no 
little curiosity by the singularity and boldness of Its subject. It is 
entitled Presumption, or the Fate of Frankenstein, and is I 
from a novel, called Frankenstein, or the Modem i 
written by Mrs. Shelley, widow of Byssbe Shelley, Esq., and 
daughter of the celebrated Mr. Godwin. The story is, in brie£ of 
a philosopher, (Frankenstein^) who devotes day and night to his 
laboratory ; not in order to learn the art of transmuting metals, 
or to discover the formula of the elixir vital, but for the purpose 
of creating, — without the assistance of any companion in his 
labours,— a man, a full-grown, vigorous, intelligent man! This 
great work be at length accomplishes ; but he has not had the 
power to endow this being with speech, who, in consequence, is 
treated by all as a monster, and is even shot at, and wounded, 
while performing a humane act. This excites in the creature the 
passion of revenge, which is not satisfied till he has killed the 
betrothed of him by whom he was formed, and caused the death of 
Frankenstein himself. 

A great sensation has been made by this piece, and a ridiculous 
placard was posted all over the town, to call down the censure of 
the public upon so " immoral a drama," as it was therein termed. 
But as the Lord Chamberlain, — (a sensible, prudent man,)— has 
thought fit to license it, the public, very discreetly, consider thst 
they can only with profit to themselves meddle in the affair, by 
going to hear the piece, if they approve the principle of it, or by 
staying avray, if they think its tendency irreligious. 

as a whole, the mask is heavy and common. The overture, as 
we presume it is called, is a very humble affair indeed. 

Miss L. Dance supports her situation well. She will prove a 
very useful performer, or we are much mistaken. She has the 
important advantage of having been bred up amidst good music, 

\\^ UJ ^ Ur,nU ' rmLl1 
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REVIEW OF MUSIC. 



Clari, or The Maid OF Milan, an Opera in three acts, 
as performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden ; com- 
posed by Hk.nry R. Bishop, Composer and Director of 
the Music to the Theatre. (Goulding, D' Almamc, and Co.) 

In a former number we offered our opinion of this opera, 
after hearing it once; and our readers may, perchance, 
recollect, that it did not make a very favourable impression 
on our minds. A more deliberate examination of Clari in 
its published state, has not, on the whole, worked any 
material change in that opinion, though it has undoubtedly 
placed some of its parts in a more favourable light, while 
it has exposed blemishes in others that were not so easily- 
discovered at a single representation, and without the aid 
of a book of the words, which we could not obtain on the 
night that we witnessed its performance. 

The purely musical part, — by which we mean to signify 
whatever relates to melody and harmony — rather improves 
upon inspection ; but the prosodial part, and the setting 
of the words, betray, when closely viewed, great faults, 
arising, we are willing to believe, from the hurried mode in 
which theatrical pieces are so commonly got up. 

The overture is a spirited composition, a la Beethoven, 
consisting of a short adagio, a quick movement in C minor, 
in which the prevailing air of the piece is introduced, and 
a coda in C major. In the few bars of adagio, we find an 
extreme minor third employed in a manner that is 
and somewhat foreign to our present feelings. 
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The first half of the introductory trio and chorus is very 
elegant and dramatic ; the remainder is in a bustle, and 
quite a la Rossini. The duet that follows is in a common- 
place style ; the repetition and quick utterance of the 
words, " smiles more bewitching," are unnecessary, and 
altogether hostile to musical effect. The " Description of 
a Play," is a comic song, written for the purpose of shewing 
Mr Pear man's talent for imitation. The air that succeeds 
this, " Home ! sweet Home !" is the cheval de bataille, the 
most popular thing in the opera, and that to which much of 
its success may be attributed. 

This air is announced as " Composed, and partly 
founded on a Sicilian air," by Mr. Bishop. Now we were 
led, by that spirit which always ' 
they acknowledge it, or 

Ciraziaio. ' — =» 



together ; and upon bringing them into juxta-posi 
could not keep exclaiming with the Duke of Ephesus, 

stand apart ; I know nut which is which— 

for, with the exception of half a dozen notes, they appeared 
to our — perhaps very obtuse — senses, as one and the same 
thing : only that the repetitions in the Sicilian air, are 
retrenched in that part of the opera. This matter is, 
doubtless, to be ex|>laiued by supposing that the engraver 
has made a mistake in the title-page of one of the songs. 

I That, however, which is sung on the stage, is a beautifid 
air, whether it was bom under the serene sky of classic 

j Sicily, or brought forth beneath the dense clouds that 
overhang Covent Garden Theatre. Come whence it may, 
we know not any land, however favoured by Phoebus, that 
can produce a chauntress to sing it with the same feeling 
and taste, that so highly distinguish its performance by our 
charming countrywoman, Miss M. Tree. 

I The song " O ! light bounds my heart," has, surely, 
been adapted, or attempted to be adapted, to the present 
words, and not originally set to them. It runs thus, — 

O liirht bounds my heart ! through sorrow's night that drearily 
Clowd o'er my hope*, the sun of jov i» breaking ! 

Freed from nu»p*n*e, my jocund spirit cheerily 
Is from its mournful dream to life and rapture waking. 

The wild and unaccountable tnetreof these lines, convinces 
us that they were written to the air, and that the air was 
not composed to them. But the poet and musician might, 
with a moderate exercise of patience and ingenuity, have 
managed better than to moke pauses at the words " drearily" 
and " cheerily," by which what little meaning the verses 
possess is completely obscured. The rest after the latter 
word, and the long note, upon the accented part of the bar, 
given to '* is," produce the following notable violations 
of sense and prosody ; — 




m 



mm 



my jo-cund spi-rit cheerily, Is from its 

The trio, " Jocoso ! make haste," is very clever, so far as 
relates to the music ; though here, again, the words do not 
seem to belong naturally to it. 

The great success of the duet in Maid Marian, " Come 
hither, thou little foot-page," has produced an imitation of 
it in the present opera, and though the latter is, perhaps, 
not equal to the model, it is nevertheless exceedingly 
pleasing. At the commencement of this, the rhythmical 
accent has, with great propriety, been made to yield to the 
oratorical, and as the case is of a peculiar nature, it may 
not be uninstructive to extract the passage. The Page 
tells Vesptna, that he reads the state of her heart in her 
eyes. She replies, 



You read it, you read it in these eye» ? You read iT m 
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" For flowers which we twine for the temples of Love," 
pars, which we select from it, are full of taste. 



if not very original, is at least extremely pretty. 



A serenade, far four men's voices, follows this, beginning 
" Sleep, gentle Lady !" which is popular, because all 
music of the glee-species is now in great request at the 
We caunot in any other way account for the 



applause that it receives, for it contains nothing new, and 
exhibits errors in prosody, which are remarkably flagrant 
and reprehensible. The subjoined examples of these 
will probably astonish the reader, as much as they sur- 
prised us. 



Page ao. 




We repeat what we nave said betorc 
may often feel ourselves called upon to 
opinion,— that the art of music will 
proper rank, nor be held in general < 



Who, that understands the language, can tolerate such 
barbarous accent as is here displayed ? — and it is less 
pardonable, because it might so easily have been avoided. 
We repeat what we have said before, — and fear that we 

to reiterate the same 
never arrive at its 

proper rank, nor be field in general esteem, till its pro- 
fessors will condescend to comply with the rules which 
horn-book learning supplies, and common- sense prescribes. 
The air, " Little Love is a mischievous boy," is a lively 
kind of dance-tune ; and the Pastorale in the "third act also 
has gaiety and novelty to recommend it. A base song, 
und another for a soprano, that follow this, have nothing 
remarkable in them. A Scena, as it is termed, near the 
end of the last act, will remind its bearers of an air in 
Rossini's Barbiere di Siviylia. False accent is the evil 
genius of this opera ; it appears again in triumph in the 
present song, and once more in the last trio ! 

We have no belief that Mr. Bishop ever intended that 
any part of his fame should rest upon this work ; it is 
composed of temporary materials, gathered together with 
theatrical haste, without much laborious search for things 

" to please the fleeting taste 



of the multitude, whose immediate opinion regarding 
matters connected with the drama, is often, by various 
means, misled, and very frequently differs most widely 
from their final judgment. 



A Favourite Air from the Ballet of Nina, with 

tionsby Mayskdkr, (Op. 20.) Arranged for the Piano- 
Forte by Ferd. Ries. (London, published by John Gotv 
and Son, by special appointment Music Sellers to His 
MAJE8TY, Regent Street.) 

Those variations were written, we think, for the violin. 
Mayseder is a German composer, living at Vienna, who is 
rising into considerable repute with a certain class of 
performers, and whose works, so far as we have seen of 
them, are characterised by lightness and brilliancy. This 
charming and popular air from the ballet of Nina, which 
was brought out at the King's Theatre in 1821, will be 
recognised by every body, after inspecting the subjoined 
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'1 be share which Mr. Hies has taken in this is confined, 
we suppose, to the mere adaptation of the various parts to 
the piano-forte. It was not, then, within his province to 
lighten the difficulties that every page, nay, almost every 
line, presents, which wil' assuredly restrict its performance 
to those who either have already gained a mastery over 
the instrument, or are labouring with more than usual 
seal and industry to attain such tin end : all the iniddtiug 
class of players, which includes the great bulk of amateur 
performers, will be, we fear, deterred from entering upon 
so arduous a task. 

GRAND WALTZ, /or the Piano- Forte, with an accompa- 
niment for the Flute, ad libitum, dedicated to Miss Beau- 
mont, by FREDERICK KaLKBBKNNEB — Op. 03. 
(Clementi and Co.) 

In this composition are combined three qualities that 
are constantly sought after, and seldom found together ; 
—brilliancy, agreeableness, and ease. Mr. Kalkbrenner 
has a very happy talent for this kind of writing, which, if 
we may judge from the number of failures in the attempt 
that we witness, is not easily acquired. It is valuable to 
the possessor, and pleasant, as well as convenient, to the 
amateur ; for, after all, the wish to gratify others, and to 
make a display, without incurring much expenditure of 
labour, is very natural, and not always to be discouraged. 
There arc passages in this waltz which, though far from 
difficult, are good for practice, and improving to the hand. 
The flute accompaniment is not strictly obbligato, but it is 
an important addition, and it should not be left out, unless 
its omission is absolutely unavoidable. 

I. Grand Rondo, AUa [a la] Polonaise, with an Intro- 
diction for the Piano Forte ; by V? . T. LlNC, Jun. 
Op. S.-{Harynonic Institution.) 

i. A Rondoletto, with an Introduction for the 
Piano-Forte; by the same. Op. 4.— (Clementi and Co.) 

3. L' Alexandre, Theme AUa [i la] Russe, with varia- 
tion*, and an Introduction for the Piano- Forte ; by 
the same. Op. 6.— (Harmonic Institution.) 

We have not often seen such an expenditure of labour 
as these three pieces exhibit. The author appears to have 
taken up his pen, deeply imbued with a belief that the 
effect of a composition is in direct proportion to its in- 
tricacy, and to tfu; mechanical difficulty experienced in the 
execution of it ; that a clear, connected melody, is a secon- 
dury consideration, and that any approach to simplicity 
is to be most scrupulously avoided. Such is Mr. Ling's 
taste, and such is not our's, most certainly : but as we 
discern in him a considerable share of ambition, which, 
if properly directed, may hereafter be followed by the 
best conseqneuces, we recommend him to curb it, for the 
present, ami to exercise himself in compositions of a more 
engaging and less aspiring nature ; he will then become 
better acquainted with his real strength, and may at any- 
time employ it in works of higher pretensions, when he 
thinks it sufficiently confirmed to bear him successfully 
through the enterprise. 

A flat 7th that rises, contrary to ell rule, and very 
greatly to the annoyance of the ear, is to be found within 
ten bars of the end of the Rondo ; und iti L'Aleiundrc, 
page 5, a flat 9th ofteu repeated, produces a very harsh 
effect, without any obvious motive. The latter, however, 
is an affair of taste, and our's may be in error. We re- 
commend Mr. Ling to be less prodigal in his use of Italian 
words, the frequency of them has an air of pedantry : at j| 
all events, they should be introduced with great caution 
and accuracy. JJ 



1. Moxart's Six Grand Symphonies, arranged for 
the I'iano- Forte, with accompaniments of Flute, Violin, and 
Violoncello, [ad libitum] by J. N. Hu.mmkl, Maitre de 
ChappeUeto the Duke of Sure Weimar No.3. (Chav- 
peU and Co.) ' 

t. Mozart's Celebrated Oh and Symphony, 
adapted for the Piano-Forte, with accompanimmf% fur 
Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, [ad libitum] by S. F. Rim- 
BAULT. {Hodsoll, 45, Holborn.) 

In our Review for July, we noticed the first and second 
numbers of Hummel's arrangement of these splendid < 
positions of Mozart. A third is now 
the symphony in C, to which the name of Jupiter is 
times given in this country *, but in no other, we believe. 

We have already bad occasion to state, more than once, 
that in reducing works of this magnitude, it is not possible 
to use all the notes which their due effect requires, and at 
the same time to adapt them to the executive powers of 
every description of performer. It is utterly impracticable, 
for instance, to arrange the fugue in the last movement of 
this symphony, in such a way as to render it attainable, 
except by very good players. But, fortunately, there are 
so many of that class now to be found, that works of this 
description, when executed as the present is, ultimately 
pay the publisher a remunerating price. The middle 
movements, however, — the andante, tne minuet, and trio, 
which are exquisitely beautiful, are accessible to many 
who cannot attempt the parts that are more rapid. Those 
should not he deterred from putting themselves in posses- 
sion of such symphonies, because they cannot accomplish 
the whole of them ; the portions that they are able to per- 
form are well worth the price that is charged for the whole. 

The symphony arranged by Mr. Rimbault is in E flat, 
mid No. I of Cianchettini's edition in score. This is the 
most generally admired of all Mozart's sym|monies, and 
its popularity has been much augmented by Griffin's ar- 
rangement of it as a duet, which is in the hands of all the 
better description of piano-forte players. Mr. 'Rimbault 
has been so anxious to give fullness to his adaptation, that 
be has not only taken every note within reach of the hand 
that the score afforded, bat has added others which it 
never furnished. The opening Adagio will exemplify this, 
where the base is crowded with discords that the composer 
never contemplated in that situation. But, strange to say, 
he has in other places omitted notes of importance, in order 
to relieve the performer fromdirKculties that are by no means 
of a formidable, much less of on insurmountable, nature. 
A collation of his arrangement with the score, will shew 
many instances of this. However, bis task, taken alto- 
gether, is executed in respectably ; and though he has not 
brought out his work in the elegant manner of that noticed 
above, yet it has i 



Foub Songs, wi/A an Accompaniment for the Pinno- Forte, 
by Frances Foster Wenbley. (Published by tie 
Author, No. 7, Percy-Street, Bedford Square.) 

Had these songs been sent into the world without the 
protection of a name, their own merit would have secured 
to them a favourable reception. As the production of one 
of that sex which seldom has the courage to venture 
before the public in print, they excite an additional in- 
terest ; though, having never before met with the composi- 
tions of this lady, we freely confess that we sat down to 
review her work with fear, lest it should not justify us in 
reporting of it as Q U r inclination prompted. Our appre- 
hensions, however, vYve result of oar inquiry, soon sub- 
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examination of the songs now 
rid them as productions that 



sided, and after a 
before us, we can 
will satisfy the judgment, and improve the taste, while 
they gratify the ear. They are written for a soprano 
voice of very moderate compass, and, being of a senti- 
mental cast, are slow, and require the singer to possess 
more of the expressive and pathetic, than of the rapid and 
brilliant style of singing. The melodies are pure, but do 
not shew any great variety of air. The accompaniments 
are judicious and rich, and the accentuation of the words, — 
a matter of vital importance,— is, without an exception, 



though we fear that the 
will be unfavourable to a very 



she has set upon it, 
circulation of the 



These songs are composed rather in the manner of 
Haydn ; his admirable canzonets seem to have been in 
the author's memory when she wrote her own, though we 
do not, in the remotest* degree, mean to hint that she has 
borrowed a single note from him : our observation applies 
only to the manner. The subjoined symphony to the 
nd song, will exemplify our opinion, and serve as a 
good specimen of Miss Wensley's rich and forcible 




It 



But, iu the same song, a disjunction of the sense, by the 
intervention of rests, is an infringement of one of those 
rules that judgment dictates, though it may not be found 
in the grammar of music. It occurs between the second 
and third lines of the stanza, which are divided by the 
pause of nearly a whole bar, instead of being closely joined. 
We point out this error, under the hope that it may be 
corrected in future impressions ; or, at least, that it may 
prove a warning beacon to other composers. In the fourth 
song, page 10, third bar of the accompaniment, is an A 
which we conclude is, by an error of the engraver, inserted 
instead of a G. 

We sincerely congratulate Miss Wensley upon the 
present, which we believe is her first publication ; its suc- 
cess will, we hope, be such as to encourage her to proceed, 



l. The Maid of Valdarno, thewordsby W.F. Collard, 
the music by John Field, of Petersburg. (CUmenti 
and Co J 

8. " Let us teach the heart to loyb," Recit. and 
Polacca, tung by Miss Forde, in tlie Veteran ; words by 
E. Knight, Esq., composed by William Rookb, 
Fianiste at the Theatre Royal, DruryLane. (WtUiams, 

2, Strand.) 

3. Anxious by the gliding stream," An angling 
duet, composed by James Sanderson. (Blackman, 5, 
New Bridge-Street, Southwark.) 

4. The Savoyard, a Ballad, by C. Shannon, Esq. 
(Clementiand Co.) 

5. The Jasmin Wreath, a Canzonet, composed by 
Carafta, the words uritten, and the music arranged, 
by C. Shannon, Esq. (Clementi and Co.) 

0. " Love's my sweetest story," a Ballad, written 
by Cornelius Webb, Esq., composed by T.Williams. 
(Williams, 2, Strand.) 

Mr. Field's song is a very pretty, animated melodv 
simple, easy, and within the power of all who have 
slightest pretensions as singers. The composer's long ab- 
sence from his native country, seems to have caused him to 
forget that cheerily and merrily' are tribrachs,' and would 
have been more correctly noted by two semiquavers and a 
quaver, than by the quaver and two semiquavers, with 
which be has marked their quantity. 

The motivo of the Polacca from The Veteran very much 
resembles that of the Cavatina in Weber's Freichutx, 
though the similarity may, possibly, be purely accidental. 
But whether it be a chance circumstance, or not, the pub- 
lic were gainers by the performance nf a pleasing air ; and 
we have only to hope, for the sake of the author's con- 
science, that he was unaware of any unavowed imitation 
when he published the song. Mr. Rooke must have had 
some difficulty in setting such words to any music, for 
more perfect nonsense-verses we have rarely met with. 
|| Such is the poetry of our national theatres ! 

The Angling Duet by Mr. Sanderson is a very smooth, 
easy composition. It is one of those satires upon the plea- 
sures of fishing, which we would more willingly sit to 
hear, than be condemned to the punishment of a punt and 
a rod, which always includes also, the amiable agency for 
torturing one, if not two, or even more, unoffending 
animals. 

The Savoyard is a pleasing ballad ; the melody is well 
adapted to certain humane dactyls which the poet has 
chanted, and the air is so simple, that any body may 
aspire to sing with him. 

The Jasmin Wreath, is not in quite bo familiar a 
style, but it has all the prettiness, and all the lack »f any 
thing very new or very striking, that is found in most of 
Carafla's music. At page 3, the word all is introduced 
upon the first note in the fifth bar, instead of being written 
as the last note of the fourth. We counsel such of our 
readers as possess this song, to shew their respect for right 
accent, by making the necessary alteration. 

Mr. Williams has produced a song which, though 
neither distinguished by elaborate invention, nor spark- 
ling with genius, is almost faultless. But why put so 
magnificent a sum as two shillings upon it ? such a price 
will, we fear, fix Mr. Webb's " sweetest story" upon the 
y publisher's shelves, where it will not be often listened to 
I by the morning lark, or the nightingale at eve. 
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1. MAY8EUEH .S celebrated POLONOISE, now performing 
by all the celebrated violinists, adapted as a Flute Solo, 
with an Accompaniment for the Piano-Forte ; by Chas. 
Nicholson, (dementi and Co.) 

8. Introduction and sis Variations, m the favourite 
military air, The Fall of Paris, with an ad libitum 
for the Piano-Forte. By the tame. ( Published by the 

Maysoder's Polonoise has been heard incessantly on the 
violin ever since its importation from Germany. It is not 
so well calculated for the flute ; but as it is the fashion of 



I the day for performers on this instrument to aim at velocity 
of movement, and brilliancy of execution, rather than ten- 
derness and expression, matter must be provided to suit 
their taste, and Air. Nicholson furnishes most that appears. 
His own playing, which is surprisingly agile, recommends 
what he produces, and his arrangements, so far as we have 
seen of them, are not badly execnted. As we have not yet 
supplied our flute-playing subscribers with any thing ex- 
clusively for their use, we shall profit by the present oppor- 
tunity, and give them the air of this piece, the whole of 
which is worthy the attention of those who feel themselves 



ALLEGRETTO. 




The Fall of Paris is still more difficult than the polonoise ; 
while it does not possess any thing like the same attrac- 
tiveness. The air is known to every-body; we always 
thought it a vulgar, inferior production, and regret that it 
is revived in any form. As an adagio, Mr. Nicholson has 
introduced among these variations, Vive Henri Quatre, an 
air eminently beautiful and suited to the tender character of 
the flute. It does not blend well with its giddy associates, 
a seasonable relief from the fatiguing hurry, and 



SHAKSPEARE'S DRAMATIC SONGS. 



Some years ago, a work upon an extensive scale and of 
considerable merit, was published by Preston in the Strand, 
but which, owing to the almost exclusive patronage which 
the foreign school of music obtained from all ranks of so- 
ciety, was then, and has since been, very greatly, and we 
think we may venture to add, very undeservedly, neglected. 
—We allude to « Sbakspeare's" Dramatic Songs," in two 
The o^nflCT and compiler of the work is Wm. 
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Linley, Esq., the Youngest son of the late Thomas Linley, 
Esq , Patentee of Drury-lane Theatre, under whose in- 
struction, and that of the celebrated Abel, he completed a 
regular musical education; not with any professional view, 
but that the genius for music which he inherited from his 
family might not be allowed to decay for want of cultiva- 
tion, and a knowledge of those scientific rules by which 
the imagination, however fertile, must be controlled. 

We cannot better explain the design of this work, than 
in Mr. Linley's own words, as they appear in the Intro- 
duction, which he has prefixed to the first volume. " His 
great endeavour," he says, " will be to dramatise with 
precision the music intended by Shakspeare to be intro- 
duced in his plays ; — that is to say, to identify it with the 
characters, taking care that the songs, duets, and trios so 
marked by him, shed) be suited as exactly as possible to 
the person or persons by whom the Poet designed them to 
be sung." — And, we think that, in the prosecution of this 
design, Mr. L. has been successful ; for, as be has been 
careful to observe a characteristic style, he has produced, 
with the co-operation of the old English masters, whom he 
has called in to his assistance, a variety aptly assorted to 
the varying and delightful measures of our immortal Bard. 

We have paid this tribute of praise to Mr. Linley's 
Shakspeare Volumes, with a view of introducing occasion- 
ally from them such selections as we may judge most 
striking, having obtained permission for that purpose. We 
are anxious to give our support to all styles of music that 
we conceive bear tbe marls of genius ; and while we sub- 
mit to the fluctuations of taste, and fully admit the supe- 
riority of the German and Italian schools, we are willing 
to save from neglect a production purely English like the 
present, which is rendered more valuable and deserving of 
our attention, by being connected with the name of Shaks 

PEA RE. 



MISCELLANEA. 

Tito approaching musical festival at York is expected to exceed 
any thing that has vet been witnessed in any part of the world ; 
the ennuncnunoratiun uf Hauilel in Westminster Abbey always ex- 
cepted. The meeting is to be held on tat 2:ird, 24th, 2»h, and 
8dth of September. The Mettiah will be performed on the Wth ; 
and ou the other days selections from the works of Handel, Haydn, 
Moiart, Beethoven, tfc, will be Mad. Catalan!. Mrs. Sal- 

mon, Miss Stephens, Messrs. Vaughan, Sapio, W. Knyvett, Bel- 
lamy, and Placet, are engaged ; together with Messrs. P. Cramer, 
Mori, Lindlcy, Dragonotti, Ste. The band will consist of 60 
violins, 80 violas, 80 violoncellos, 16 doublc-baaes, fl flutes, 6 
clarinets. 8 oboes, 8 bassoons. 8 horns, 6 trumpets, 9 trombones, 
and 2 pair of double drums ; with a proportionate chorus ; in the 
wh«de four hundred and fifty performers ! The conductor in chief 
is Mr. Greator<<x, and he is assisted by Mr. and Dr. Camidge, 
organists of the Cathedral, and Messrs. White and Knapton, pro- 
fessors of eminence residing in tbe city of York. The whole of 
the profits are to be giveu to York Countv Hospital, and Infirma- 
ries of Leeds, Sheffield, and Hull 

The Birmingham music-meeting is fixed for the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 
10th of October. On the first day. Cathedral Service will he per- 
formed at the church, with a selection of Anthems. On the Oth, || 
the Messiah, with Mozart's accompaniments ; and on the two 
other days, compilations from the great masters, in which will be 
introduced a new sacred drama, named The Triumph of Gideon, 
arranged fnun the Timotro of Winter, Haydn's Seasons, Mo7art'« 
and JomcQi's Masses. The singers are Madame Catalani, 
Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens, Messrs. Bvaham, Vaughan. Kny- 
vett, Bellamy, PUeci, *>e. Mr. F. Cramer is the leader, and the 



whole is under the direction of Mr. Oreatorex. The profits are to 
be applied, as usual, to the support of tbe General Hospital, and 
tlus meeting is, in splendour and effect, expected to be next to the 
festival at York. 

There has appeared at Venice a work, entitled " Discourse on 
the Origin, the Progress, anil Decline of Music in Italy." This 
word— decline, appears somewhat singular ; for fair Italy acknow- 
ledges to have undergone no other derline than that in the domi- 
nion she oucc held over the world. But the author, M. Mayer, 
is, from what appears, one of those who view the beau ideal of 
music in a fugue. Signor Benedetto Marcelio, a noble Venetian, 
who has left us moreover some very fine psalm*, was entirely of the 
same opinion ; he anathematized all the pupils of the new schools, 
whom he accused of spoiling the ancient purity of song, by orna- 
ments and trillings. M. Mayer says as murh now of Rossini, and 
insinuates that this ■ master wofully corrupts the principles of the 
art. Three years henee, when Rossini will begin to get out of 
fashion, the fortunate innovator who supplants him will be exposed 
to similar attacks. — (From a French Jomrnal.) 

The indefatigable M. Stauffer, instruuient-maker of Vienna, 
actuated bv a laudible spirit of improvement, and of research, has 
invented a new instrument, which be calls (iuitarrt tt Amour. In 
form it is similar to the common guitar, but of greater compass, 
mounted by covered catgnt strings, which are not played by the 
fingers, but by a bow. Tbe tone produced, unites beauty, fullness, 
and delicacy, and nearly combines the higher compass of the 
oboe, with the lower notes of the basset-horn ; it is particularly 
adapted to an easy execution of chroumtic passages, even when 
playing double-stops. All connoisseurs agree in acknowledging 
it, as an important addition to the list of musical instruments. 

The question relative to the right of possession of the heart of 
Gretry, occupied for some time the courts and the Salon* of Paris. 
A Royal ordoonance, published io the Moniteur of the 6th of 
August, has decided that the precious relic shall remain in Prance, 
and not go to Ltege, though the original owner bequeathed it to 
tbe municipality of that city. The Theatre de Vaudeville has 
endeavoured to profit by the affair, and produced a temporary 
piece, in which the choicest compositions of this celebrated mu- 
sician are collected together. We may now fairly remark, with 
the French proverb, that e» France, tout finit par det Chanson*. 

The score of Mozart's operas are printing is Paris, in a very 
splendid manner. Four are already published, and the rest will 



The Atademia oVg/i Or/W, 
three years, has been dissolved. 

The prima donna, Adelaide Sala, a native of Milan, was lately 
married in Madrid, to a Grandee of Spain, and is now Countess 
of Fuentoe, Sbe sunp till the expiration uf her engagement, but 
gave the salary arising there from t o tbe Hospital. 

CaraiTa is returned to Vienna, where his Abnffar is performing, 
according to a journal published there, with the greatest success. 

A new mad-house has been erected at Milan, near the Porta 
St. Cclso, which contains a musical saloon, with keyed and wind- 
instruments, for the practice of the inmates. Is is intended to try 
here, whether the practice of music will have any influence over 
mental disease. We wish all success to this institution, and trust 
that tbe remedy will be found efficacious. 

A caricature has lately appeared at Rome, which has excited 
considerable attention. A chariot Is seen driving furiously along ; 
Rossini is on the coach-box, lashing his four-in-hand with wild 
impetuqehy. Within the vehicle are seen the great composers, 
Picrini, Guglidmi. Paesiello, and ("im.irosa, who are looking out of 
the window, and exclaiming, Fermaf fermat dove rat — dote 
wit (Stop! stop ! where are you going — where arc you going ? ) 
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MEMOIR OF GIOACHINO ROSSINI. 



Or alt living composers, Rossini is the most celebrated. 
He has been invited to every grand theatre of Europe, in 
succession. Last year he was to have presided at the 
King's Theatre in London ; but he preferred Vienna. Paris 
next solicits him ; and if he be not exhausted by the ad- 
miration of the French, or overladen with their opulence, 
be will come to Loudon, the last, loftiest, and most 
lavish of capitals, fed upon by men of song. 

Gioacbino Rossini was born in 1791, at Pesaro, a little 
town of the Papal Stales on tbe Gulf of Venice. His 
father was an inferior performer on the French born, and 
bis mother was a seconda donna, in one of those strolling 
companies of musicians that attend the fairs in the smaller 
towns of Italy. Tbe Papal government requires from its 
subjects the regular payment of taxes, and tbe strict at- 
tendance on mass. Its subjects, on the other hand, re- 
quire from the Papal government free will in every thing 
else; and on the strength of this compact, all the tastes, 
propensities, and passions of man, flourish and luxuriate ! 
in a fearless vigour, that would astonish the more slavish < 
governments of France and England. Man may do what ' 
he will, or be what be will, in that land of sensibility. 1 
This, it is true, fills the roads with banditti ; but it 
crowds the convents with monks ; it fills the palaces with 
impurity ; but it never leaves the Casinos destitute of 
beauty ; it fills the streets with mendicants, but it sends '■■ 
hosts of amateurs upon the stage. 

Music has irresistible inducements for tbe Italian; 
a guitar and a voice will carry him from Tareuto to Domo \ 
tfOssola, through Italy, and through life. Sunshine 
costs nothing; and no man can contrive so well todis-' 
pense with clothes; he can be luxurious, when luxury is' 
before him; he can fast, when he has nothing else to do ; 
no living being can out~endure him ; — he can live upon an 
onion, — water, air. — He " diets of the camelion's dish," 
and nestling in the mule's dung of the Apennine, or the 
bristly straw of Piedmont, he dreams of the pence and pi au- 
dits of the Boulevard, or the golden showers of Ihe Hay- 
market. Rossini's portion from his father was the true na- 
tive heirship, a little music, a little religion, such as it is to 
be had in the States, and a volume of Ariosto. The rest of 
his education was consigned to the legitimate school of 
southern youth, — the society of his mother, her gossips, and 
the streets ; aided and refined as he grew up by the darker- 
eyed belles among tbe barbers and coffee-house keepers' 
daughters of this Papal village. 

Rossini went on the stage, en amateur. In Italy the 
stage is not always adopted for a life profession, as in 



France or England. There an amateur may sing in public 
for a season or two, and then return to that nondescript 
station of a dilettante, without its affecting his future pur- 
suits. It appears that Rossini, who is known to sing with 
infinite taste and spirit the introductory song in // Baibiere 
di Siviglia, had no success as a public singer. There were 
at that time several detached airs of his composition circu- 
lating in society, which, though modelled on the style then 
in fashion, displayed original vivacity. Two or three 
wealthy amateurs of Venice engaged him to compose an 
opera. The manager of the theatre entertained but a slight 
opinion of tbe composer, from his youth and excessive 
gaiety, which differed little from the reckless waggery of a 
schoolboy. The patrons of Rossini, however, threatened 
the manager to withdraw their support from him, till he 
at length consented to bring forward the first operatic at- 
tempt of // Giovine Pesartse. This opera was L'inyanno 
Felice, which was played with success, though a very fee- 
ble performance. He soon after composed // Taxtredi, 
L' Italiana in Alyeri, and La Pietra di Paragone. 

The opera of Tancredi circulated through Italy with 
great rapidity. The air " Di tanti palpiti," was taken from 
a Greek Litany that Rossini had beard chanted in one of 
the islets of the Lagune near Venice. — Either through 
indolence, or other motives, he has a strong aversion for 
overtures; so much so, that he did not compose one for 
Tancredi. And at present, in Italy, this opera is preceded 
by the overture of the Pieira di Paragone, or that of the 
Italiana. 

Rossini has led the usual life of foreign musicians. 
Marcolini became attached to him. It was for her deli- 
cious confr' alto voice, and admirable comic powers, that 
he composed the part of the Italiana ; the genuine Italian 
vivacity of which has been too often metamorphosed upon 
other theatres into dull indelicacy. 

Rossini came to Milan, and* there assumed the rank 
which he now holds among composers. He wrote for the 
Milanese, La Pietra di Paragone; and from that moment 
this extraordinary voung man was placed on the same ele- 
vation with the Cfmarosas and Paesiellos. It was there 
too that he adopted the idea of his Crescendi, from Mosca, 
who has composed about a hundred operas, among which 
it would be difficult to find a single good one. 

It was there that the prettiest of the pretty women of 
Lombardy fell desperately in love with him, and quitted 
her noble cavaliere tervente, for the youthful maestro. He 
made her tbe first musician probably in all Italy.— Seated 
by her at the piano-forte, be composed the greater number 
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of those airs which he afterwards introduced in his operas. 
On leaving Milan, Rossini went to Pesaro to see- his fa- 
mily, to whom he is much attached. He has never been 
known to write letters btit to his mother ; and they are 
thus singularly addressed, " All ' Illustrissima Siynora Ros- 
sini, Madre del ctlebre Maestro, a Pesaro." 

Such is the character of the man, who, half in jest, half 
in earnest, talks of his fame, and candidly refuses to seem 
ignorant of it. Deriving happiuess from the efforts of his 
genius, amidst the most sensitive people upon earth, sur- 
rounded by the homage of the public from the age of 
eighteen, he has a full consciousness of his own celebrity, 
and cannot understand why a man so gifted should not be 
the equal of any man. 

About the time of his risit to Pesaro, be was exempted 
from the almost universal operation of the miserable con- 
scription laws. The Minister of the Interior ventured to 
propose to the Viceroy of Italy an exception rn bis favour. 
The Prince at first hesitated, fearing a reprimand from 
Parisian bead-quarters, but at length yielded to the de- 
cided feeling of the public. Rossini went afterwards to 
Bologna, where the same triumph awaited him. 

The Rigortsts of Bologna, who exercise as strict a dic- 
tatorship over music, as the French Academy over the 
French language, reproached him, and not without reason, 
with sometimes neglecting the grammatical rules of har- 
mony in his compositions. Rossini acknowledged the 
truth of the reproach, but at the same time said, " That 
none of these faults would have remained, if he bad read 
his MS. twice over. But," added be, " I have only six 
weeks to compose an opera ; the first month is devoted to 
dissipation, and it is but during the last fortnight that I 
compose every morning a duo or air, which is to be re- 
hearsed on that very evening. How, then, will you have 
me perceive the minute errors in the accompaniments ? " 

Notwithstanding the candaur of this excuse, the musical 
puritans of Bologna made the usual hustle about thase 
venial sins of harmony, though the fact is, that they are 
not always perceptible while listening to his music ; but 
a knot of composers, who found themselves completely 
crushed by the success of a handsome idle youth of twenty, 
were glad to have something to vent their envy upon. 
There is not a town in Italy which could not furnish 
dozens of these critics, who, for a single sequin, would un- 
dertake to correct the errors in any one of Rossini's operas. 
But he was doomed to attacks more difficult to resist than 
the outcry of pedants. Hit Milanese admirer abandoned 
her splendid palace, her husband, her children, and her 
fortune, and one morning plunged, as if from the clouds, 
into the room occupied by Rossini. They bad scarcely 
met, when, the door opening, in rushed one of the richest 
and most beautiful women of Bologna. A scene ensued 
not unlike that in the Beggar's Opera, and Rossini, like 
Maclieatb, laughed at the rival fair ones, sang them a 
comic air, and made his escape. 

After his success at Bologna, be received offers from 
every town in Italy. He generally demanded for an opera 
about a thousand francs, (£40.) He has been known to 
write three or four in a year. The management of a 
theatre in Italy is curious. The director is often the most 
wealthy and considerable person of the little town which 
he inhabits. He gets together a troop consisting of a 
prima donna, bam can/ante, batSo buffo, a second female 
singer, and a third bono. He engages a maestro (a com- 
poser,) to write a new opera, in which he is obliged to 
adapt bis airs to the compass and volume of the company. 
The director purchases die words of the opera for about 
sixy or eighty francs, from some unlucky son of tbe muses. 



The troop thus organized, gives from forty to fifty repre- 
sentations in the town for which they are engaged, and 
then breaks up. This is what is generally called a season, 
(stagionc,) the last is that of the carnival. The singers 
who arc not engaged in any of these companies, arc 
usually to be found at Milan or Bologna. 

From this sketch of theatrical management in Italy 
may easily be formed some idea of the kind of life which 
Rossini led from 18)10 to 1&I6. During that interval he 
visited all the principal towns of Italy, remaining from 
three to four months in each. On his arrival, be was 
welcomed and feted by the dilettanti of the place. The 
first thirteen or twenty days were passed with bis friends, 
dining out, and shrugging his shoulders at tbe nonsense 
which he was obliged to set to music. For, besides 
his natural good taste, Rossini, from having been early 
accustomed to the writings of Ariosto, Goldoni, and Mo- 
liere, was folly enabled to judge of the worthlessncss of 
these pseudo poems. 

When he had been about three weeks in a town, he 
began to refuse invitations, and tn occupy himself seriously 
in studying the voices of the performers. He made them 
sing at the piano, and we have seen him more than once 
obliged to mutilate and " curtail of their fair proportions," 
some of his most brilliant and happy ideas, because the 
tenor could not attain the note which was necessary to ex- 
press the composer's feeling ; and alter tbe character of a 
melody, because the prima donna sang false. 

At length, when be had acquired an accurate knowledge 
of the voices, be began to write. He rose bite, and passed 
the day in composing, in the midst of his friends, who were 
engaged in conversation around him. Though the day of 
tbe first representation was rapidly approaching, he sel- 
dom resisted the solicitations of those friends. It was 
after returning at a late hour from some of their parties, 
and shutting himself up in his chamber, that be has been 
visited by his most brilliant inspirations ; these he hastily 
wrote down upon scraps of paper, and next morning arranged 
them ; or, to make use of a technical term, instrumented 
them. Rossini has a quick mind, susceptible of impressions, 
and which can often turn to advantage the most trifling 
or passing circumstance. When composing his Moise, some 
one said to him, — " What, you are going to make the 
Hebrews sing ! do you mean they should chant as they do 
in the Synagogue ?" Tbe idea struck him, and on return- 
ing home, he composed a magnificent chorus, which com- 
mences by a kind of nasal twang, peculiar to tbe Syna- 
gogue. The labour of composition rs nothing to him ; it is 
the rehearsals which annoy him. During these, tbe 
povero maestro has to undergo the torture of hearing his 
finest airs disfigured ; yet such rehearsals are the triumph 
of Italian sensibility : at tbese may be beard persons, 
perfectly ignorant of musical science, as most of the vocal 
performers of Italy are, sing their parts as if by instinct, 
with the moat admirable spirit and precision. The green- 
room of an operatic troop is the chief, if not the sole object, 
of the attention and conversation of tbe in habitants of the 
whole town. Their future pleasure, or ennui, (from the suc- 
cess or failure of the new opera,) during the gayest month 
of tbe year, chiefly depends upon tbe good or bad under- 
standing that exists between the members of thih irritable 
synod. Sograsi, an Italian comic poet, has written a charm- 
ing lively piece in one act, upon the adventures of a stroll- 
ing company of singers.— At length the awful day of tbe 
first representation comes. The maestro takes his place at 
the piano ; the theatre overflows ; all other occupations 
cease but that of listening, and even gallantry is hushed. 
As the overture commences, so intense is the attention, that 
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the Happing of a fan might be bend in the house ; but on 
he coneiusion, the most tremendous uproar ensues. It U 
either applauded to the clouds, or condemned without mercy. 
It is not in Italy w m Paris, where the first representation 
is seldom or ever decisive : where unity prevents each man 
from expressing his hidividnal opinion, lest it should he 
found in discordance with the opinion of the majority. In 
an Italian theatre they scream and stamp with all therio- 
lenee of persons jwssessed.whtleetidcavnuring to force upon 
others the jndgtneut which they hare formed ; for, strange 
to say, there is no intolerance equal to that of the eminently 
sensitive. Such is the tart of an Italian audience, that 
they always distinguish, on hearing each of the airs of a 
new opera, whether the merit belongs chiefly to the ginger 
or the composer ; if the latter, they shout, " bravo maestro f" 
Rossini then rises from hi* place at the piano, his counte- 
nance wearing an air of great gravity, and makes three 
obeisances, which are followed by salvos of applause. 

Rossini presides at the piano-forte during the first three 
representations, after which be receives his 800 or 1000 
francs. He rests himself a week or ten days ; is invited 
to a general dinner, given by his friends, that is to say, 
hy the whole town, and then sets out (witb his portmanteau 
ftril of music-paper) for some other town, there to com- 
mence a similar course. Rossini was at length called to 
Rome. The director of the theatre there baring bad 
the words of several operas rejected by the police, as con- 
taining certain allusions, in a moment of disappointment 
and ill-bnmonr, proposed // Barbiere di Siviglia, which had 
been already set to music by Paesiello. The government 
consented. Rossini, who is intellectual enough to be 
modest, when put in competition with true and acknow- 
ledged merit, was extremely embarrassed by the choice. 
He instantly wrote to Paesiello, acquainting him witb the 
circumstance. The old maestro, who, though a man of 
undoubted genius, was not devoid of a mixture of 
replied, that he was perfectly content with 1 
which the Roman police had made, and that he had no 
doubt as to the result. Rossini prefaced the libretto 
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modestly, shewed Paesiello's letter t 
Rome, and immediately set about the composition, which 
whs finished in thirteen days. He has said, that, at the 
first representation of II Borotere, his heart throbbed vio- 
lently on placing himself at the piano. The Romans 
seemed to consider the commencement of this opera tire- 
some, and very inferior to that of Paesiello. One of the 
airs sung by Rosina » Jo tono docile," appeared entirely oat 
of character. They charged Rossini with having sub- 
stituted the saueiness of a virago, for the complainings of 
a love-sick and gentle girl. The duett between Rosina 
and Figaro drew forth the first applause. The air of 
" /.a Calmftma" was pronounced to be magnificent, though 
in fact it resembles a little too close ry the fine dramatic air, 
"La Vendetta," in the None di Figaro of Mozart. The fate 
of this opera was sigular. On the first night it experienced 
almost a comnletenfailure ; and on the second, it obtained 
the most enthusiastic npplmuse. However, the Roman 
critics thought they discovered that Rossini had not only 
been inferior to himself, but to all the celebrated com- 
posers, in the expression of impassioned tenderness. 
Rosina, finding in Alma viva a faithful lover, instead of a 
faithless seducer, which she has been led to suppose be 
was, in place of airing herself up to a gush of ecstatic 
feeling, bewilders her voice, her lover, and her audience, 

and yet these very insignificant and ill-placed embellish- 
ments are always applauded to the echo in other capitals. 
Music, and dramatic music in particular, has made a con- , 



siderabie progress since the time of Paesiello. The long 
and tiresome recitative has been discarded ; morceaux d' m- 
seml.Uwre more frequently introduced, which, by their vi- 
vacity and " musical uproar," keep ernma at a distance. 
It was the opinion at Rome, that if Ciraarosa had set H 
Barbwre, it might base been lens animated, but would bar* 
been much more comic, and infinitely mote tender. They 
also seem to think that Rossini has not approached Paesi- 
ello in the quintette "Ammo Sera," where Rasilio is en- 
treated to go home. 

About this time, M. Barbate, of Naples, who, from 
being n waiter at a coffee-house, had acquired a considera- 
ble fortune, and even contrived to ingratiate himsrlf with 
the King, had judgment enough to perceive that Rossini 
would be the favourite comtwser of the day. He therefore 
drew hire to Naples, where be undertook to produce three 
new operas a year, for each of which he was to receive 
8000 francs. Rossini was appointed musical director of 
San Carlo, and, in 1816, commenced his career with a 
serious opera, Elisabetla, Region d' Inghllerra. This 
arrangement has continued during the last six or seven 
years ; notwithstanding the well-known restlessness of 
Rossini's character. This unusual constancy was chiefly 
owing to a devoted attachment with which a Neapolitan 
lady inspired him. Rossini composed for San Carlo, 
OieUo, Armida, Zoreide, La Donna del Lugo, Maue, 
*c It was in rain that he objected to the Italian 
imitation, or rather caricature, of Othello. The author, 
Mfirqait Berio, otherwise a respectable man, moving 
■n, and receiving, the best society in Naples, persisted 
in maintaining that Shakspeare's Othello was a bar- 
barian, and that it was absolutely necessary to correct 
him. Rossini yielded, hut with a groan. He lias been 
often heard to say, that the translation of Shakspeare's 
Othello, by Fetoni, froze up bis blood ; and that before 
sitting down to compose to the flat and lifeless rhapsody of 
the Marquis, be took care to imbibe inspiration from 
Petoni's version. However, dais inspiration did not seem 
to commence with the overture, which is very lirely, and 
by no means in accordance with the story. Rossini, in 
becoming rich, has also become fond of money, and even 
indolent ; which last circumstance has, in some measure, 
injured his fame ; for in some of his later productions, 
there are not to be found more than one or two original 
passages ; all the rest is little more than a new arrange- 
ment of old ideas. The public of Milan, which is the se- 
cond musical capital of Italy, expressed their conviction of 
this, at Rossini's last visit, when be came to compose the 
Gaxza Ladra ; yet never was there more brilliant success 
than that of its first representation ; for the Milanese, 
though sensible that Rossini had copied himself, yet w e r e 
too highly flattered by his having come to compose n new 
opera expressly for them, to shew any evidence of dissatis- 
faction ; besides, the public enthusiasm was roused to its 
utmost height by the tragical powers of Galli ami Madame 
Belloc ; but when this intoxication of feeling subsided, 
they discovered that there were some things in this opera 
too closely resembling what tbey called the noise and 
confusion of German music. There was not, however, 
a dissenting voice as to the lofty beauty of the cava- 
Una, " Di piaeer mi balta il cor." That air breathes 
a heartfelt pathos, worthy of Mozart and Cimarosa; 
the meaning and expression of words have never been 
more faithfully translated into melody. The some may 



be said of the prayer sung by Galli, " JViimc benefico;' 
and, strange contradiction, in the same opera, the crimina 
proceedings comwncft w\th a walls," Vuol dir lo tteuo ; 
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which poor Ninetla sings at the moment of ber 
rieinnation and her father's arrest. But the partisans of 
Rossini maintained, that it was a merit in him to have dis- 
guised the atrocity of the subject, by the light and airy 
elegance of his cantiUnn, and said, that if Mozart had com- 
posed the music of the Oaxta Ladra, as it ought to be com- 
posed, that is, in the style of the serious parts of Don Gio- 
vanni, itcould be productive but of horror, scarcely endurable. 
Rossini's second journey to Milan was less flattering. He 
was given a Venetian story to set, Bianco e Faliero ; the 
music of which, from its almost total want of novelty, 
(being nearly, from beginning to end, a repetition of his 

former ideas) scarcely escaped being d d on the first 

night. The public, however, shewed themselves too se- 
vere ; for there is a quart etto in it, that may be classed 
with the finest creations of the most celebrated masters. 
It is a sublime effort of composition — pathetic as Mozart ; 
and language can go no further. It was at Rome that 
Rossini composed Torvaldo e Dorlaka. This Opera also 
was little more than a reminiscence. Ambroggi, who 
played the tyrant, sung an agitato, which was so undis- 
guisedly copied from a passage in Othello, that the least 
practised ear immediately recognised it In the whole 
opera there was ouly one original phrase, but that a beau- 
tiful one, it was in the part sung by Camporcse, " Alio 
Torvaldo dove set ?" Since then, Rossini wrote // 7ureo 
in Italia, for the &ala at Milan, but which the audience 
(tired out with continual repetitions) received coldly ; — 
and yet Paccini, the first acting buffo in Italy, was 
irresistibly comic in the part of the husband, particularly 
when he rushes into a ball-room, in search of his wife. 
In this scene also the music is incontestibly original and 
beautiful. French gallantry, which is not love, but a 
continuous, brisk, and sparkling imitation of what is most 
agreeable in that passion, has never been better expressed 
than in the duetto, " Lc Comprate la Vendete." The 
duetto of " Un bel u$o di Turchia" is full of the most 
graceful, comic humour, and often reminds one of Paesi- 
eilo. After the success of his principal operas, Tancredi, 
L' ItaUana, La Pietra del Paragon*, II Barbiere, Im Oaxza 
Ladra, La Donna del Logo. &c., the Italians would listen 
to no other than Rossini. The Journal of Bologna, which 
seldom talks rationally but when it talks of music. Counted 
in 1819 seventeen theatres in Italy, in which Rossini's 
operas were performing at the same moment, and seven 
out of Italy,— London, Vienna, Berlin, Lisbon, Barcelona, 
Ac. Upon this occasion Rossini was heard to say, " Sooo 
il via giovine e il piu fortunate di maestri*". 

This extraordinary success is, however, an obstacle to the 
duration of his popularity ; for Italy may be said at pre- 
sent, to be saturated with his music : and the first com- 
poser who shall have courage and genius enough not to copy 
Kossini, and who shall abandon the crescendo and the 
rapid ullotro movements, and return to the tempi largki, 
and the true expression of the words, will assuredly dim 
the lustre of his ascendant. 

Rossini's facility in composing is not one of his least ex- 
traordinary qualities. Ricordi, the principal music-seller 
in Italy, and who has made a very large fortune by the 
sale of this composer's works, has said that some of the 
finest airs of the Oaxza Ladra, were composed in the space 
of an hour, in a room at the back of his shop, in the midst 
of twelve or thirteen music-copiers ; some of whom were 
dictating aloud to others the music which they had to note. 
Yigano, whom Italy, till very lately, presented to the 
world as proof, that she was still the queen of the fine arts, 
. 
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adapted his nantomimical tragedies, called Ballet*, to Ros- 
sini's airs ; for instance, Otello, La Yes tale, Mirrha. Vi- 
gano having taken care to choose only the best of those airs, 
it often happens, that after seeing one of his ballets, the 
opera appears tame. Another unfortunate circumstance for 
Rossini is, that the semi-serious opera has come much into 
fashion, which has led him to adept a kind of amphibious 
style, neither buffo, nor leria. Every one in Italy agrees, 
that the serious opera is dull, and besides, it is a species of 
composition that requires the utmost perfection in the per- 
formance ; this is the secret of tbeir dislike. One serious 
opera in the year at La Scala, or San Carlos, is fuund to be- 
quite sufficient. In the present deplorable state of Italy, it 
would afford some kind of relief to find cheerfulness at the 
theatre ; and yet, as the prices of admission to the temi-teria 

fWward^ne"bu^ 

Rossini, whose genius is must eminently fitted for the plea- 
surable and voluptuous. An intense indulgence is the 
ground-work of his finest airs. This is so evident, particu- 
larly in the fine duo of the Armida, that the Italian ladies 
are sometimes extremely embarrassed in expressing their 
opinion of its beauties. This duo, the quartelt in Bianca e 
I alien, and three passages in the Tancredi, are Rossini's 
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The pleasure which music gives arises from its power of 
leading the imagination through an exquisite, but evanes- 
cent, series of illusions. The chief characteristic of Rossini's 
music, is an extraordinary rapidity, which does not permit 
the mind to indulge in those profound emotions and sooth- 
ing reveries, that the slow movements of Mosart so seldom 
fail to awaken. Yet this velocity is accompanied by a 
sparkling freshness that calls up involuntary delight. 

But this ever changing brilliancy, is perhaps the chief 
reason why his compositions leave no profound impres- 
sion behind them. They may be said, in the words of 
Shakspeare, 

" To be too nuh— too unadvised — too sudden, 
Too like the lightning, which doth ccaie to be 
Ere one can say— it lightens." 

Even at present, the most distinguished amateurs of 
Italy are crying out for some change. What will it be 
twenty years hence, when the Barbiere shall be as long 
known to the public as the Matrimonio Segreto, or Don 
Giovanni, is now ? In Otello, founded as it is on jea- 
lousy, is there a single air that depicts so faithfully that 
cruellest of passions, as the " Vedrb mentr' io totpiro" of the 
Count Almaviva in Le Nozze di Figaro 1 

At the representation of a piece, in which the composer 
has endeavoured to express human passion, a considerable 
degree of attention is necessary, in order to feel the emo- 
tion which he wishes to produce. It is scarcely neeessarv 
to add, that even attention alone will not be sufficient, if 
the minds of the hearers be not susceptible of profound 
emotion. Now, ou the contrary, in the compositions of- 
Rossini, many passages, speaking generally, are little 
more than brilliant airs— and consequently it requires but 
very slender attention to derive pleasure from them ; and 
in most instances, the mind has little or nothing to do in 
the affair. 

The misfortune of Rossini is, that he treats the passion 
of love but as a mere affair of gallantry. He is never 
sad ; but love often is:— and what is music without melan- 
choly? 

" I'm never mrrry when I hear sweet music." 

How differently does the tender, the divine Mozart, 
this passion ! Examine bis Figaro-hi* Co* fan 
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Tutte. It was once proposed to give Don Giovanni to 
Rossini, to re-set, that he might enter at once into compe- 
tition with the great German composer* / Pro* pudor ! 

Rossini has lately married ; after the customary fashion 
of genius — to precisely the reverse of what one might ex- 
to a Senora Col bran ; a Spaniard by birth, and a 
singer by profession ; who never had beauty — has no more 
a voice, — U no longer young, — and who devoted her early 
years to Signor Barbaia, the Neapolitan manager before- 
named. She has since performed at Vienna, where Ros- 
sini directed the opera. The Germans were all astonish- 
ment at the reputation which she had contrived to make 
in Italy ; her voice was feeble ; they said that it was 
toneless,— and the proud Senora, the Queen of the San 
Carlo, was in imminent danger of being hissed. By a rare 
contingency, tenderness for the husband saved the wife from 
being undone. 

The history of the last year of this Composer's life, may 
he collected from different parts of the Harmonicon, where 
mention is made of his works latterly produced. He has 
already written too much ; or, rather, has written too fast: 
he has exhausted his powers, or anticipated his strength, 
and ought now to remain fallow for a time. His genius is 
unquestionably great ; but he has been as much over-ex- 
tolled by his friends, as under-rated by his enemies. His 
through-thick-and-thin partisans have proved his most 
mischievous foes : but in spite of these, some five or six of 
those operas which be has already composed, will ever be 
admired. 

The following chronological list of his Operas is gathered 
>m several Italian gazettes, and is tolerably correct, we 
up to the end 



OrEBAS. 


Fine Performed. 


Dale 


L" lagsnno Felice - 


. Venice, 


1818. 


Taiwredi .... 


- Ditto, 


ditto 


Pulibio e Demetrio. 






L' Italians in Alr/eri. 






La Fietra del Panurone - 


- Milan, 


1818. 


Elisabetta 


- Xaples, 


1814. 














II Turco in Italia ... 




1814. 


11 Barbiere <H Siriglia 


- Rome. 




La Oazetta, (opera btiffaj - - 


• A'«/^ 




La Gazza Ladra ... 


- Milan, 


1817. 


L' Arauda • - 


- Maples. 




TorraMo e Dorliskn. 












Ricciardo e Zoratde ... 


- Ditto. 










La Donna del Lago - 


. Ditto. 




(1 Maumetto Secondo 


. Ditto. 










Edoaido e Criitina - - - 


- Venice. 




Moise in Egitto ... 


- Naples. 




Matilda di Shall ran ... 


- Rome, 


1821. 
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" As to competition between Rossini and Mor-art, was their ever a 
rompetitiuii between a pippin and a ptac-appk I The Milk-nuiium 



ON THE VIBRATIONS OF A TUNING FORK. 
To m Editor of the Harmonicon. 

Xonridt, Sept. lit A, 1S43. 1 

Mr. Editor, 

As utility, not originality, is my object, I shall, from time 
to time, send you practical information on Acoustics. 
Accept, for the present, 

A mode of ascertaining the number of vibrations which 
any tuning-fork makes in a second ; consequently, to deter- 
mine the relative pitch of the fork to a standard fork, 
' to make 840 vibrations, or pulsations, in a second. 



to the pitch of the 



On a Piano-forte time 




fork whose vibrations are required , damp the unison string, 
and tune the following intervals quite perfect— namely, 



O 



J 



then count the bent- 



inps occasioned by the imperfect unison of the first C 
(viz , that which agrees with the fork.) and the C last 
tuned, a major sixth below A. Mathematicians, from 
considering that $ x 4 X? X $ = know that the 
vibrations of the two C's are in this ratio, and differ from 
each other by a major comma*; multiply, therefore, the 
beatings counted in one tecond by so, and it will give the 
pitch of the fork C. Suppose, for example, the Dealing 
was 3 in one second, 3 multiplied by 80 is S40 : therefore, 
240 was the pitch of C in nnison with the fork, conse- 
quently, the fork under experiment made 840 vibrations in 
a second. 

With great respect for the Harmonicon, I subscribe 
myself, 

Your well wisher, 

C. J. Smyth. • 



SIGNOR PEROTTI ON THE PRESENT STATE OP 
MUSIC IN ITALY. 

TllE disputes in Italy concerning the merits of living 
dramatic composers, have brought again into notice Signor 
Perotti's Dissertation on the State of Music in Italy, which 
essay was, in 1811, crowned by the Italian Society of 
Sciences, Belles-Lettres, and Arts. It excited much 
interest when it first appeared, and as that interest is now 
revived, we have extracted, from a foreign publication, an 
analysis of the first part of the dissertation; and shall 
ourselves conclude the article from the original work. 
Signor Perotti is a member of the Philharmonic Academy 
of Bologna, of the Academy of Belles-Lettres of Venice, 
and first Mailt a de la Cltapelle Royale of St. Mark at 
Venice. 

Like empires, the Arts, and Sciences have had their 
revolutions; protected in one couutry and forgotten in 



* That the tuning of two major fifths upwards, and thence a minor 
fourth and major sixth downward*, or i V - 4 - VI, produce a major 
comma, may be very (imply shewn by the me of the very small 
interval*, the l-6mh part of an aetovrd,; which Mr. Farey denotes 
a schisma, and marks, it 2 ; we hate only to odd {+} ana subtract 
( — } the schisms*, answering to the concords above mentioned, at we 
nod thrm in the " Philosophical Magazine," Vol. XXVIII., p. un, 
and Vol. XLXIX., page SOS, note, ire. ; rit, 358-814+318-451, or 
716- TOS, = 11 1, which it the sudor ctmma. 
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another, their progress has been the result of the labour;; 
hiii] efforts of several generations. First attempts amongst 
nil nation* have been imperfect, because the progress of a 
science or an art, is the consequence of study, experience and 
time. The period of an invention, and tbe names of the 
inventors of an art or science, have generally been unknown, 
because only having proceeded one step, those who have 
succeeded them, have in some degree, obliterated tbe re- 
collection of former attempts, by improve* I labours. Thus 
the greater portion of the arts belong to no man in parti- 
cular, to no nation exclusively; they are the property of 
mankind at large ; the fruit ol' the combined and continued 
researches of all men, of all nations, of all ages. 

Nothing in the arts is done suddenly or without prepa- 
ration ; all discoveries proceed so gradually as to be almost 
imperceptible. However, there are times, when accoran- 
lated observations and acknowledged deficiencies, lead 

circumstances, to embrace more extended views, to create 
more powerful means, tbe superiority of which being al- 
lowed, give a new direction to the ideas and habits or all ; 
these rare periods are denominated epochs* ; tbey are more 
or less remarkable according to the importance of the ob- 
ject to which tbey relate. 

Thus after a long infancy, music obtained great sen- 
courage men t at tbe court ef the Dukes of Burgundy. It 
had made considerable progress in the fifteenth century, 
for Italy, where the art was much less advanced, sought 
for improvement in tbe compositions of the Flemish 
School. Johannes Tinctor, called the Dyer, born at Nivelle 
in Brabant, became Maitre de ChapeUe to Ferdinand, king 
of Naples. He wrote several treatises on the art, and bis 
instructions were fully developed in the works of Franchinus, 
otherwise Gaffurius, who had received tenons from him. 
Adrian Willaert, a pupil of Jusquin Desprez and of John 
Mocton, one of the most celebrated counter-pun tists of his 
time, became M<dtre de ChapeUe of the repablic. of Venice 
and had the honour of forming the Venetian School. 
C. Porta, his pupil foundod thai of Lombardy. The Roman 
School ranked as its chief the famous Palestrina, a pupil 
of Goudimel, under whom he had studied composition in 
France. 

Gillcs Rincbois, Dunstable, Caron, Regis, Dufay, Brasar, 

and other Flemish musicians, who lived in the first half of 
the f fteenth century, greatly promoted the art of counter- 
point, and were the first of that celebrated school, which 
DroflWd Hohrecht, John Ockengheim, Josquin Desprec, 
who. after singing at Rome, became Maitre de ChapelU to 
Louis XII. ; Brumel, Pierre de la Rue, John Mouton, 
Maitre de ChapeUe of Francis I., Gombert, B. Ducis, 
Anthony Bromel, Verdelot, Goudimel, Orlando Lassus ; 
Claude le Jenne, ifc., who marked out the road which was 
followed by tbe French and Italian School. 

Tbe sixteenth century was tbe most brilliant epoch of 
tbe Flemish school. The chapels of tbe pope and princes 
of Italy, were filled with singers from Flanders and 
Plcardy. Tbe music of the French and Flemish compo- 
sers was sung throughout Italy, end even at Rome. From 
these two countries also the Italians obtained professors, 
whom they ranked far above their own. But political 
troubles and religious wars prevented tbe French from con- 
tinuing to protect music. France and Flanders lost their 
pre-eminence, and at length produced only a few artists, 
the best of whom scarcely attained mediocrity. At tbi s pe- 
riod, rnosic was rapidly rising to perfection in Italy ; prac- 
tice, governed by the laws of theory, gave rise to the di- 
dactic, or the art of observing and reducing to principles 
tbe operations of genius. Several authors of distinguished j 



talent soon appeared, and surpassing their masters, caused 
them to be forgotten. 

Tbe progress made by music during the last half cen- 
tury, both in Fmnee and Germany, has greatly inrlncrw^d 
tbe schools of Italy. In 1810, tho Italian Academy of 
Arts, Sciences and Belles J^eitres, justly alarmed at the 
considerable changes which had taken place, proposed as 
a subject of inquirv, tbe present state of music in Hal v. 
M. Ferotti of Verceil, a scientific composer, obtained the 
palm ; and in making known tbe manner in which he has 
treated the question, as well as the plan be has followed, 
we shall examine and analyze as briefly as possible, the 
opinions given by a man of such undoubted judgment and 
taste. 

M. Perottl bos thus stated bis design. 1. " To ascertain 
in the fullest manner, what is tbe taste for, and present state 
of, music in Italy ; Sdly, to shew tbe defects, if any, antf 
the abuses that may have been introduced ; and Sdly, to 
|M)int out the most erbcACJous mode of removing them, and 
of bringing the art to its greatest degree of perfection." 

The author commences his inquiry with Guido d' Are no, 
and proceeds to those masters who in the sixteenth century 
so rapidly advanced the art of music, an ad ranee which 
boon became a complete source of triumph to Italy, 
astonished foreign nations, and compelled them to admire 
its results. When Louis XIV. ascended the t nrone, 
anxious to give eclat to his reign, he declared himself the 

riiscall to embellish his court and to charm all enlightened 
minds. But it is not true, as Perotti says, that the cele- 
brated Arcangelo Corelli was amongst the Italian artists, 
who at this period established themselves in Paris *. Nor 
does it appear on what authority he asserts, that tbe 
French capital was then divided into two parties, by Lully 
and Corelli ; and that the former having obtained the 
ascendency, obliged the latter to return to Italy. 

Tbe author examines the state of tbe art'at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, and shows how 
much the excellent schools of Tartini, Localelli, Somis, 
Geminiani, Naraini, 4-c, improved instrumental perform- 
ance. It was. in fact, at this period that orchestras were 
better arranged, by placing the different instruments in an 
order till then unknown, so as to avoid confusion and 
prevent their drowning the voice of tbe singer. 

At the same period, also, thedifferent musical academies, 
which were already numerous in Italy, contributed power- 
fully to tbe advancement of this part of the art. One of 
tbe earliest schools was that of Naples, established by 
order of Ferdinand, king of Arragon ; next that of the 
Philharmonic of Verona, and the Academy of Sienna. 
Bologna had at first its Academy of Ftiomim, but after- 
wards that of Philharmonics, which has since become so 
celebrated and ranked amongst its members same of the 
most scientific contrapuntists. Tbe encouragement given 
to the musical art, gave rise to a multitude of treatises both 
theoretical and practical. It was then, that the necessity 
for making singing a particular study was felt ; and in a 
short time public schools, established at Naples, Heme, 
Bologna, Venice, Modeua, Genoa, Milan, and Florence, 
taught the management of the voice, and the manner of 
expressing well the language of poetry ; shewed tbe right use 
of ornament without its abuse, and, in short, laid down a 
complete set of rules for forming a good singer. These 
schools produced the celebrated Farinelli, Gnadagni, Ber- 

* See L'Artttu yithm,per M. t'avoll*, nvtice no Currlli. Asix-nad 
notice at tbe brjritmtnif of the tilth txwk of Snoaliu, pnMltbed by 
J. B. Cartlfr; ft*, do Li lirdt, L tiM ,ur la Mu^ut ; 

| JtotiMuiairr Hulvrwut. 
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Raff, Maoeini, Vittoria Ten, Faustina Rordoni, 
Indeed tlie improvement in Tocal and instru- 
mental music was so great, as to suggest the idea of reform, 
iag that of the theatre. Dramatic poetry, to essential a 
part of the latter, was despised, because it excited so little 
interest, that it destroyed the effect which the music itself 
might otherwise have produced. It was of importance to 
substitute for a buinl>astic. puerile, and monstrous style, the 

Eand, the sublime, the pathetic ; U was necessary also to 
lineate great characters, to present true and noble images, 
aad particulurlv to suppress that species of poetry called 
the madrigal, which the poets introduced into every thing. 
Some writers such as Rinucciui, Martelli, Maufredi, £c, 
opened the road which was afterwards travelled with so 
much success bv A|k>bIu1o Zeao, — whom the Italians justly 
regarded as the restorer of the drama, — and particularly by 
Metastasio, whom they denominated theirs! dramatic poti 
u» die world. Indeed it is to the latter, that we are, m a 
great measure indebted, for the excellent taste for music 
which Italy has attained ; " and we may say with troth, 
that it was the fire of Metastasio which kindled such vivid 
sparks in she minds of the Pergolese, Vinci, JomeUi, ami 
many other composers.'' Following the example of 
Qiiinault, who submitted his productions to Lolly, the 
Italian poet, concerted with the computer whuin he bad 
selected. It was in consequence of the improvements be 
introduced, that the da capo fell into disuse, and that the 
mania lor allowing singers to introduce endless rouladt$ 
was tamed into rvdictde. To assist him in tearing up the 
roots which bad taste had so deeply implanted, Metastasio 
fortunately found a co-adjutor, who was a scientific musi- 
cian as well as a literary character, a good poet, and a 
philosopher. This wa<i the celebrated Jomelli, of Naples, 
who, after having studied in the school of Fee, finished bis 
education under the learned P. Martini. Jomelli entered 
on a career uuknown to his predecessors, and we may see, 
by a critical examination of his works, that he submitted 
music to the true expression of poetry. He never repeated 
the words, except repetition could give more energy to the 
aiul fix the attention more directly on the principal 
'• lie endeavoured principally in his modulations 
Jlow the varied accent of the poetry, and to obey its 
at sentiments with so much truth and nature, that 
even if his music were performed without the words, the 
hearer might perceive what be wished to express." 

Whilst dramatic music was making great strides towards 
perfection, church music took a new direction more con- 
forme ble to its object and institution. To Valotti, Padre 
Martini, BuraneJJo, mid Jomelli, these improvements ought 
to be ascribed, and the facility of beariug excellent music 
at the theatre, iu the church, in the academics, and other 
public places, was, without doubt, one of the causes of that 
deep feeling, exquisite taste, and correct ear, by which the 
Italians are distinguished. This amelioration of music in 
its different branches likewise extended to singing ; and 
about the middle of the last century, the vocal art was, in 
many of its branches, carried to the highest degree of per- 
Who, however, would suppose, that this excel- 
1 one of the means which injured both poetry 
by the bad application of the best qualities 
of singing. Such is the opinion of Arteaga, author of the 
" Treatise on the Revolutions of the Musical Theatre," who 
justifies bis assertion by sliewing solecisms ill music, intro- 
duced by some of the most renowned singers. Notwithstand- 
ing these defects, the musical art was at the highest point of 
glory towards the end of the eighteenth century. Italy 
recorded with pride the names of Piccini, Sacchmt, Sarti, 
Faesiello, Biancbi, Anfoai, Guglielmi, ' 



Gasauniga, and others, who, by their genins, endea' 
to give greater lustre to the art, and to remove from 



iVotired 

give greater lustre to the art, and to remove from it the 
few spots by which it was still obscured. Piccini was one 
of those who contributed most to the restoration of the 
theatre. It was to his fertile imagination, peculiar genius, 
and profound knowledge of music, that we arc indebted 
for the introduction into modern operas, of airs of different 
characters, such as the rondo, the polonaise, and the new 
form given to bravura*. He was likewise one of those, 
who suppressed unison between the instrument and the 
voice, whiob only served to cover and stifle the singer. 
He re-introduced the chorus, which combines with, 
ami is so necessary to, the action ; and added in serious 
operas, the JinaUt. M. Perotti examines the merits of 
the composers whom we have named : and on Cimarosa 
observes, after extolling this admirable musician, " Yet, 
in praising the talent and excellence of this composer, 1 
cannot but allow, that be exhibits a great fault, that of 
sometimes descending into the buffo style, even in hu 
serious operas ; too many jwoofa of which may be seeu in 
his works. Besides this error in judgment, which is 
peculiar to him, we likewise sometimes discover in bis 
compositions, blemishes which are to be found also in tbe 
comjxtsitions of several cotcmporary authors, in the blame 
of which, the poets who came after Metastasio, and the 
singers, ought to participate." For proofs of this opinion, 
M. Perotti refers to the second part of his Dissertation, 
where be treats on tbe faults which have injured musical 
taste and corrupted the art, and the causes which liave led 
to them. 

M. Perotti makes some reflections on the talent of 
several living composers, such as Peer, Mayer, Asioli, and 
Cberubini. In rendering homage to the talent of these 
skilful masters, be docs not, however, consider them as 
free from criticism ; for he says, 44 We may observe that 
the ton frequent desire of rendering themselves singular, 
by always wishing to add to and refine art, has often 
induced them to seek eclat in an excessive display of 
instruments, mid exculpating themselves by throwing the 
blame on the incapacity of the singers. Such a reason, 
however, cannot be admitted ; one fault cannot justify 
another." 

Following the plan which he has laid down, after having 
treated of the serious drama, M. Perotti speaks very briefly 
of the opera buna ; and terminates by some observations 
on tbe composers, who, in our days, have written for the 
church, and on those who have applied themselves to in- 
strumental music. 

In a second article, we shall examine tbe last two parts 
of this Dissertation, which contain some curious facts ; and 
shall subjoin a few observations on tbe means proposed by 
M. Perotti, for bringing tbe musical art to a greater degree 
of perfection. 



MODE OP COMMUNICATING MUSICAL SOUNDS 
TO DEAF PERSONS. 

To the Editor or the Harmojiicon. 

92, Sept. Si, ISO. 



Sta, 

Your allusion, in tbe eighth Number of the Harmonioou, 
to the peculiarly severe affliction under which tbe greatest 
of living composers suffers, induces me to mention, through 
your medium, a contrivance by which, some yearn ago, 1 
enabled a deal' person to bear the Bounds of the piano- f orte 
Fran, with great accuracj. Indeed, I should nave r~ 
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so important a fact to the public long ago, but concluded 
that it had obtained very general circulation ; for the 
gentleman whom I had the happiness to assist, was so 
delighted at the success of the experiment, that he declared 
his intention of making it known to the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution. 

In order to enable any deaf person to hear the sounds of 
a piano-forte, the following is the method I pursue. The 
instrument is opened, and a rod of deal wood is provided, 
about half an inch thick, three quarters wide, and long 
e«ough to reach from the bridge on the sound-board to the I 
mouth of the deal' person. If one end of this rod is made { 
to rest firmly on the bridge, and the other end is held 
between the teeth, the softest sounds produced will be dis- 
tinctly communicated. 

[The rod should not be touched or held by the fingers, 
but su^KMidcd on one end against the pins on the sound- 
board bridge, and at the other end firmly held between the 
teeth ; and the performer himself may do this. J 

The joy which persons express upon experiencing the 
result of this very simple contrivance, is indescribable, and 
if you think it worth being made known, I shall feel obliged 
by your giving admission to this letter. 
I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant. 

I, H. R. Mott. 



OBSERVATIONS ON FLUTE- PLAYING. 

( From Ihe Carman. ) 

This instrument, which was held in such estimation 
in days of antiquity ; which filled such an important part, 
as well in festivities as in the service of the temple ; in 
triumphant strains, as in the sadness of funeral obsequies ; 
which was deemed so essential to oratory, that speakers 
regulated the tones of their discourse, and poets the rhythm 
of their verses, by its sounds, has, though invented at so very 
early a period, only iu modern times obtained that degree 
of perfection, which we may be justified in terming 
its culmination point. Not only Is its treatment and 
mode of performance altogether different in our days from 
what it was formerly, in respect to its being more free and 
more decisive ; but the taste for this instrument has become 
more extended and more refined, and the important part 
which has been assigned lo it in the modem opera, has so 
far extended the circle of its utility, that the flute may be 
almost said to rival the violin. In" a word, such is the de- 
gree of perfection to which it has attained ; that all the 
acquirements of our ancestors on this instrument, would 
now appear mean and contemptible. 

This most delightful of wind-instruments, and which, of 
all others, is thought to approach the nearest to the human 
voice, is, however, sometimes misemployed by players, in 
forcing it to produce a kind of trumpet tone, instead of its 
natural mellifluous sound. This is altogether foreign to 
the character of the flute, and has, in a great measure, 
been the means of strengthening (he prejudice that prevails I 
against it, and which will not allow it to be a proper in- 
strument for concertos. This prejudice is still more con- 
firmed by the generality of compositions of this kind, as 
they are, iu many instances, much too uniform to keep at- 
tention alive, or to interest strongly the hearers during any 
long series of passages. If players were more studious to 
imitate the varied and more delicate bowings of the violin, 
and particularly its effect in leyato, and above all in staccato I 
passages, then the flute concerto, instead of resembling the 
tones of a musical clock, could not fail to touch the | 



heart, and to produce the powerful effects of the human 
voice, to which the tones ofthis instrument so much assimi- 
late. The vtrrttoso, who, according to his very name, 
ought to be one who prizes excellence only, is according, to 
the present taste that prevails in the musical world, rather 
solicitous to excite surprise by the powers of execution, and 
by artificial difficulties, than by simplicity and purity of 
taste, and considers that which costs the most, the most 
worthy of attention. Art is now every thing ; and as this 
always stands opposed to nature, the virtuoso, who studies 
only to excite admiration and surprise, frequently exer- 
cises Ms powers at the expense at the ear, to which he 
ought always to pay the greatest deference, and without 
whose approval, all music is vain and ineffectual. The true 
master ot his instrument is able to produce on that alone, 
all the powers that musk possesses of touching the bead, 
and of unlocking all the sacred sources of the reeling, and 
will require nothing from his instrument that is contrary 
to its genius. Keat art is only from within ; where she 
reigns, mechanical art must always yield due submission. 
She holds the command over the powers of execution, and 
creates a language peculiar to herself, in order to give 
utterance to deeply-seated feelings and impart them to 
others. Devoutly U it to be wished, that those performers 
who are ambitious of drawing from the Ante the tones of 
the bassoon or the clarionet, would well consider this, and 
be governed by the predominant character of their instru- 
ment, which is confessedly the elegiac ; a character pro- 
ductive of tbe greatest sweetness, and of that pathos 
which goes at once to the heart. 



ON THE INVENTION OF THE Vtolicembalo. 

In the Gazetta di Milano, is announced a new instru- 
ment called the Vioticembalo, invented by Abbate Gregorio 
Trentin, of Venice. It is described as a piano-forte, and 
played by a bow. It has been rewarded by Ihe gold 
prize-medal, and is patronised by various amateurs and 
musicians, at the heoa of whom is Perotti, chapel-master 
of Santo Marco. Rut notwithstanding all that has been 
said in praise of this instrument, it cannot be considered 
as an entirely new invention, since, both in Germany, and 
other countries, instruments of the same kind, played by 
the bow, have been known for many years past. The 

Ercvious inventions to which we allude, are those of H. 
layden, Hohlfeld, Garbrccht, Grainer, Polleau, lec-, and 
the directions long since given for the structure of such 
an instrument, in Kircher's Musurgia, as well as that of 
M. Von Meyer, which, however different in its mecha- 
nism, seems constructed upon tbe same principles, and 
also that of M. Muller, who termed his instrument the 
Xamorphica, and of which many cot into use. These, toge- 
ther with one or two others/of which descriptions and 
plates are to be found iu the Machines et Inventions prr- 
tenUa it f Acadimw de Paris, are similar in this respect, 
that by the pressure of the keys, the strings are brought 
into contact with a body, by the friction whereof the 
tones are produced, can be prolonged, and have the 
effect of the crescendo and diminuendo given them, of which 
keyed instruments of the common kind are not susceptible. 

The exterior form of the Vioikembalo of the Abbate 
Trentin is the same as that of the piano-forte of six octaves. 
The strings arc of catgut, of various dimensions, of which 
the lowest are covered with metal wire, and each string is 
appropriated to a single tone. At the extremity of each 
key is a horizontal lever, by means of which tbe string if 
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raised upwards to meet the aclion of the bow. This bow 
consists of a piece of woollen stuff, inwrought wilh silk 
threads instead of hairs, which is drawn back wards and 
forwards by means of two cylinders, affixed to the sides, 
and set in motion by means of a fly-wheel, worked by the 
right foot. 

This is, in all respects, like the bow employed in the in- 
strument of M. Garbrecht ; with this difference, that his 
bow consists of a small silk band, inwrought with horse- 
hair. 

AMiat appears new in this instrument is as follows ; 
1st. That in the down pressure of the key, the string is com- 
pressed between a little piece of thick leather, and retained 
in the same manner as the violin-string between the finger 
hoard and the finger of the performer. Secondly, That in 
the pressure upwards of the strings, by means of a quill 



affixed to the lever, the greater extension of the string, 
which without this would take place, is avoided, as well as 
the impurity of the after sound. 

That the formation of this instrument may have been 
attended with great difficulties, of which an account is 
given in the description of it, and that in overcoming them 
much perseverance was necessary, cannot be doubted ; par- 
ticularly, as the arrangement itself, as described by the in- 
ventor, appears sufficiently complicated. 

[This is nothing but a revival of the celetiina $top, in- 
vented and performed on, thirty or forty years ago, by 
the late Mr. Adam Walker, the well-known lecturer on 

Ed.] 



MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. 
[Continued from page 



the p/rave and the wine, arc led to regard inusic 
bs a frivolous and enervating luxury : bat it ha* had its defender*, 
sod is proud to reckon among them, some of the best and most 
exalted of mankind. — Did not one of the wisest, and least volup- 
tuous, of all ancient legislator*, give gre.it encouragement to 
musk * ? — Does not a most learned historian ascribe the humanity 
of the Arcadians to the influence of this art, and the barbarity of 
their neighbours, the Cynethians, to their neglect of itt ?— Does 
not Montesquieu, one of the first names in modern philosophy, 
prefer it to all other amusements, declaring that " it is the only 
one of all the arts which does not corrupt the mind$ ? — Quintilian 
is very copious in the praise of music ; and extols it as an incentive 
to valour, as an instrument of moral and intellectual discipline, as 
an auxiliary to science, as an object of attention to the wisest 
, and a source of comfort and an alleviator of the toils of labour, 
in the meanest}.— Tbe heroes of ancient Greece were am- 
bitious to excel in music ; and it is recorded of Themistocles, as 
norm-thing extraordinary, that he was not. Socrates appears to 
have had checks of conscience for neglecting to accomplish himself 
in this art ; for he tells Cebes, a little before he swallowed the 
deadly draught, that he had all his life been haunted by a dream, 
in which one seemed to say to him, " O, Socrates, compose and 
practice music in compliance with which admonition, he amused 
himself while under sentence of death, with turning some of 
jBsop* fables into verse, and composing a hymn in honour of 



* Lycurgus. See hu life by Plntarcb. t Polybius. Hist. Lib. iv. 
t EiprU del Loix. Lib. iv. Chap. 8. * IhHU. Ont. Lib. i. Cap. 8. 



Apollo— the only sort of harmonious composition that was then in 
his power | . The son of Sirach declares the ancient poet* and 
musicians to be worthy of honour, and ranks them among the 



But the morose and the worldly, the calculator and the specn- 
latist, will still ask with confidence, •' What is its use to the rest 
of mankind?" It might be answered, that in every country in 
Europe it is easy to point out the humane and important purpose* 
to which it bas been applied. In England, at least, its assistance 
lias been called in by the most respectable profession in the king- 
dom, in order to open the purses of the affluent, for the support of 
the distressed offspring of their deceased brethren**. — Many an 
orphan is cherished by its influence -rt. The pangs of child-birth 
are softened and rendered less dangerous by the effects of its 
power Xt ; *ud> lastly, it enables its own profession to do what 
few others can boast— to maintain its own poor ; by that admi- 
rable and well-directed institution, known by the name of Tkt 
Society f&r tke Support of decayed Muticiaiu and their Familiet. 

Music has ever been the delight of accomplished prince*, and 
the most elegant amusement of polite courts ; but at present it is 
so combined with things sacred and important, as well as with our 
pleasures, that it seems almost necessary to our very existence : it 
forms a considerable part of the divine service in our churches ; it 
is essential to military discipline ; and the theatres would languish 
without it. Add to this, that there is scarcely a private family 
without its flute, its fiddle, or its piano ; that it is the means of 
alleviating labour and mitigating pain ; and that it is still a greater 
blessing to humanity, since it tends to keep us out of mischirf and 
to blunt the edge of c 



It cannot but be the natural wish of a composer that I 
dies, the favourite children of his fancy, should become so many 
national airs. Even in the case of an author's being bis own 
publisher, it is ten to one, if he will not be as much pleased as 
flattered to find lus works pirated, and if his love of gain will not be 
more than outweighed by his vanity. A composer may be as philo- 
sophical as he pleases, but it wiU be well if he is able to conceal Ids 
delight should he happen to hear his songs sung by the servant- 
girls and 'prentke-lads of some provincial town, or ground piece- 
meal through the street* on some craggy barrel organ ; 
will he say, should he bear them whistled by some tame I 
piping bullfinch ? — 

The musician of genius is a priviliged bring ; he is not forbidden 
to violate the severest precept* of music, when taste or occasion 
justify the departure from them. In music, as in all the other fine 
art*, it is the business of the artist to assign and to observe rules ; 
to find the exceptions, is the province of men of taste and genius. 



The musician who has borne away laurels of triumph in his art, 
may be pardoned great fault*, and dariug violations of rules ; but 
he must not become feeble : thus in a hero we can overlook the loss 



U Plat. P harden. Sect. iv. 5 EttUaaHimi. 
«* The Feast of the Sons of tue Clergy, 
tt The Mtsnoh is annually performed for the benefit of the Fj 
Hospital. 

Xt The benefit for the Lying-in-Hospital, Brownlow Street. 

8 N 
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of a battle, as well as any grammatical fault* in his 



That the hearer of a compaction which has coat an author Ac 
labour of two years, should enjoy it in ai many hours, Mens out 
of all proportion. But does not the same fate attend the poet, and 
still more so the painter and sculptor, whose works, the fruit* of 
many years, the glance of a moment devours ? 

Should he. who in an instant consumes the productimis of the 
happiest uomente of the masters of their respective arts, should 
such a man be heard to declare, " I carry the work within me ; it 
h changed into my very substance ; I have become greater by 
it, and feel myself, in consequence, quite another man:" the 
composer, painter, and sculptor, might well wonder at the effects 
of which their works were capable, and be almost led to imagine 
that things were nut as they should be. 

Yet. upon reflection, they will not, perhaps, hare reason to find 
fault with what appears so unequal a distribution of things 
They will find that this devouring' of the products of mind, is in 
reality little else than the sipping tlie first cream of their excellen- 
cies, and that the astonishing disproportion between the time of 
creation and that of enjoyment, is equalliied in this respect.— that, 
a classical production can be witnessed a hundred times with plea- 
sure, and even with heightened satisfaction ; and that tlie guest 
who can boast a welcome reception on his first appearance, must 
bare become worthy of such a distinction through certain merits 
that were self-evident. 

But does that which is excellent always please, and does that 
only please ? In the voire of the people the voice of Cod, in what 
regards the arts also?— As little in this, as in other respect*. 
When the question is concerning works that are made to please the 
many, and which are accommodated to their views and tastes, tlten 
the proverb may hold good, nut a hundred public works cannot 
be subjected to conditions like these ; for where the public has nut 
attained to that elevation of taste which enables it justly to a pp re- 
it never dreams that the defect is in itself, but attributes it at once 
to the production. The vulgar, finding a work tedious to them, 
immediately set it down as a proof of a tedkmsness existing in the 
work itself. 

Even thus, fame is not always proportionate to merit. He who 
excels in the works of mind, obtains it <mlv by degrees. The name 
that is now in the mouths of all, may, in the end, prove to be no- 
thing but a name. The man whom nature has endowed with 
powers to obtain the mastery, will be 
pears to his age and his country as something grand and matchless, 
to whom no time and no space could produce a superior. 



•• Money makes money.- says the proverb. This may be also 
applied to the feelings of the mind. He, who in going to hear a 
fine selection of miuic, does not take music, hears nothing : and 
the more he takes with him. the more be will carry away. 



It has been remarked, that the more the music of a piece is con- 
formable to the force and meaning of the words, the more diffi- 
cult it is to enliven it with novelty ; which may be traced to this 
cause, that similar feelings awaken similar ideas. Not that it 
is wished to afford an argument in favour of plagiarism, of which, 
in the present day, we have but too many and too glaring ex- 
amples ; but thus much may without danger be advanced, that, in 
dramatic song at least, truth which affects and touches, is to be 
preferred to novelty that merely surprints ; and that the expression 
which has its source in the feelings of the soul, is of mure value 
than that originality which is forced i 



Originality is a term to which proper limite should be set before 
it is applied to the productions of an author. Every invention is 
clumsy in its beginning. Shakspeare was not the first writer of 
plays, nor Milton the inventor of epic poetry ; nor was Corelli the 
first composer of violin solos, sonatas and concertos, although the 
compositions of this kind which he produced were the best of his 
time. 



Circulation op thb Harmowicox.— A 

called our attention, in very pointed terms, to the impediments 
thrown in the way of the circulation of the Harmonicon, by 

also, more particularly in the country. This is not, by many, the 
first intimation we have received of the existence of this mean and 
paltry spirit, but we have hitherto forborne to notice it, on account 
of the professional insignificance of those persons to whom we have 
at present had leisure to trace it. It is hardly necessary to remark 
either on the mercantile integrity, or professional qualities, of men 
whose consciences tell them they hare any thing to dread from the 
free and universal circulation of such a work as the Rarmonicoiv, 
but these worthies arc sadly mistaken, if they suppose we shall 
allow them to indulge their mercenary spirit with impunity. 
Whenever our leisure will permit, we shall certainly cite some of 
the parties to whom we allude to the bar of public opinion, and if 
any unpleasant disclosures should result from an investigation of the 
principle upon which pupils and families are at present supplied 

who have in the spirit of < 
the disrussiun. 
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Three Glee*, for Three, Fowr, and Five Voices, 
posed by J. C. CuFTOW. ( Clentcnti and Co.) 



A set of Glees, even so small a set as three, is now 
become a rarity. Formerly, many weighty volumes, each 
containing from six to a dozen, nay sometimes twenty, 
" Catches, Canons, and Glees," wen ■ published per an- 
num, generally by subscription, the price whereof never 
looked lower than half-a-guiuea, and not unfrequently as- 

? tired to double the sum. Every man, some women, and a 
ew children, who could contrive to distribute tin- two fun- 
damental chords inoffensively amongst three or four voices, 
compiled one of these books ; and " Catch that catch 
was the motto of the banner under which the 

sallied forth, to levy contributions on patrons, 
, and friends. That day of surprising fecundity 
in vocal harmony is passed away ; the " ponderous tomes" 
to which it gave birth, have been' rent in pieces ; and Time, 
the most impartial and efficacious of critics, has spared but 
little of their contents. What stood his test, he hallowed ; 
and will bear along with him for years, for centuries to 
come. All the rest have been dispersed, but not lost ; 
transformed, but not annihilated — for the laws of matter 
admit no final destruction, — and the scattered fragments 
have long since been applied, in new shapes, to the most 

Let it not be thought that we here mean to ridicule or 
disparage that truly English species of composition called 
a Glee ; much less would we have it supposed, that it is 
our design to point a single remark at any individual what- 
ever, living or dead. We only wish to deter industrious 
professors from wasting their time, by shewing them how 
much has been thrown away by those who had not taken 
an exact measure of their ability. For it is so easy fn 
glee writing to approach very near to a mediocrity, which 
people, blinded by self-love, mistake for excellence, that 
many arc induced to compose ; who, when too late, are 
taught, by being neglected, that they have never felt the 
inspirations of genius. 

Few have received more pleasure from the glee than our- 
selves ; and our national pride is gratified, when we re- 
flect on the many admirable works of this kind, which 
our country ha* brought forth since the establishment of 
that club, whose liberal policy contributed so much to their 
production. All, or nearly all, of these were printed in 
the valuable work, edited by Warren llornc, Esq., known 
by the name of Warren's Collection. The best of which 
were composed by a few talented men, the greater part of 
whom, being now no more, we may, without the imputa- 
tion of flattery, say of them, that they were not less 
beloved for their moral qualities, than admired for the 
charms of their song. Two of this gifted party are still 
living, to whom a very full share of the praise which Eng- 
lish musicians have obtained in this department of the art 
is due. They have so entirely and so long laid down the 
pen, that, as composers, we may mention them amongst 
the " men of other days." 

We are not without some very able glee composers at 



culty — but the number is very small, for we cannot admit 
into the class with them, those who hare nothing to boast 
of, except a mechanical skill in putting three or four parts 
together, and are deficient in the main point,— the talent 
for creating, for imagining ; or, in a word, genius. 

Here, however, we must terminate the lew reflections 
which the subject elicited ; for it Is not part of our plan to 
discuss the professional merits of those by whom we arc 
surrounded, unless they come before us in our official 
capacity. 

The present work by Mr. Clifton, consists of an ana- 
creontic, a jmstoral, and a serious glee. The first may 
be sung by three equal voices, or by two trebles and a bass. 
The next is for a treble, and three men's voices ; and the 
last is for fire equal voices. In the two former we find a 
great deal of pleasant melody, and some originality ; the 
inner puts sing well, and, upon the whole, the words are 
correctly expressed. The third is from Gray's Bard, the 
second stnn/a, or antistruphe, of the first strophe. Two 
short recitatives are introduced in this with great propriety, 
for it is an accompanied glee, orquintett, as it should have 
been called. The word " foamiug," in the first recitative, 
was a Iwit which Mr. C, following the example of most 
other musicians, could not help catching at ; he has there- 
fore made the poet, who is only narrating, roar out the 
epithet in these notes, borrowed "from the Messiah:— 




thus making him imitate a quality, when he ought simply 
to relate a circumstance ! Another emir, quite as great, 
though not quite so ludicrous, he has committed, by separat- 
ing " torrents" from u awful," in the following passage :— 



the present moment ; men 



Hark! bow cadi giant oak, ar 
Sighs to the torrents awful voice beneath ! 

Will it be believed thaL in the present enlightened age, 
these two words are disjoined by a minim rest ? — Will it 
be believed that a composer, without any motive that is 
apparent, has ventured, with unholy hands, to alter Gray's 
poetry— the poetry of his suhlimest ode t And yet, such 
is the fact ; and instead of " how each giant oak," we now 
have, " how the giant oaks." Mr. C. was, we can easily 
suppose, puzzled by the grammatical construction of the 
original sentence ; he should, therefore, have consulted 
some friend competent to instruct him, and not so rashly 
have exposed himself to reproof. But this is not all : in 
the third line of the same stanza, we have the indefinite 
article, " a," substituted for the definite, " the." In the 
sixth line, " to " is changed to " through." In the eighth, 
"sorrows" is altered into the singular. But, in 
eleventh line, Mr. Clifton's passion I 
to grow upon him. Cot,— miraWe diet* ! — he ! 
the verb " we**J'' chosen by Mr. Gray, an 
after his own i^t, " *«t" But as «om 
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would not rhyme to breathe (another word of the poet's 
selection), he makes it rhyme to itself, and we thereby 
obtain a line in an improved* 



Revenge oa thee in hoarier 

The Alexandrine which terminates the stanza, was too 
much for Mr. C. to manage ; he consequently snatches 
away the title of " high-burn " from the bard, and re- 
duces him to plain " Hoel I" 

Now and then an indelicate expression occurs in the older 
poets, which a composer may be allowed to refine ; and 
sometimes a harsh, unmusical word will justify a slight 
change being made in a verse ; but the alterations which 
we have pointed out, go beyond anything that we ever be- 
fore witnessed,— they immolate the poet, and bring down 
fresh derision on the already too much despised professor 
of music. 

It was our intention to notice a few false accents ; to 
object to the resolution of a discord in another part, an oc- 
tave below ; and to argue agninst the use of two consecu- 
tive fifths in certain cases, even though one be false : but 
a higher subject for criticism has exhausted all our time 
and room, and perhaps our reader's patience. We have. 



therefore, only to express our regret that the pleasure which 
we might have derived from the inspection of these glees, 



is so completely damped by the faults that we have felt 
ourselves bound to expose 



" Should he ufbhaid," the admired air by Bishop, 
arranged as a DiVERTISEMENT, with an INTRODUC- 
Tlox,/or the Piano-Forte, by G. Kiallm ark. (Gould- 
ing, DAlmaine, and Co Soho-Savare.) ' 

Mr. Hi shop's song is well known to every body, and is 
deservedly admired ; for, bating a few strange accents, it 
is a composition of great merit. Mr. Kiallmark has shewn 
considerable address in his manner of converting it into a 
lively agreeable divertisement, neither too difficult for the 
generality of performers, nor too easy to be scorned by those 
who are capable of achieving much more arduous labours. 
Its effect as a piano-forte piece, would have been much 
augmented by a little modulation : it dwells too long 
in the same key, by which the air, deprived of words 
and action, has a tendency, — a very slight one, we 
acknowledge,— to tire the ear. But its shortness,— a 
quality which we cannot omit to praise, — perhaps ren- 
dered a divergence into remote keys impracticable, and 
any thing is to be preferred to tediousness. The In- 
troduction is well put together, and the whole may 
rank as a useful addition to the fugitive productions of 
the day. By its price we are led to conclude that the 
publishers did not expect a very extensive sale. Three 
shillings for seven pages is a dignified sum for a 
range ment of an air, and where there is no 
the ground of original 



and Piano-Forte. Arranged by 
(Cocks and Co., Princes St., Ham 



Mayseder's favourite Ditertime 

Charles Saust. 

Square.) 

This is the Polonaise given in oar last Number, in the 
notice of Mr. Nicolson's adaptation of it for the flute. Mr. 
Saust s arrangement is well executed for both instruments, 
and is better suited to performers in general than the 
former, in so far as it is undoubtedly easier. In any other 



to make an 



both are good ; the one for tip-top players, who take fright 
at nothing ; the other, for the many, who have no incli- 
nation to purchase praise at the expense of great labour 
and perseverance. We are glad to perceive that the flute, 
— a most gentlemanlike instrument, and capable of great 
expression, — is regaining its ascendency. Formely, almost 
every man in the upper, middling, and higher rranks, 
acquired a certain practical knowledge of it. It then fell 
iuto disuse, but it now is again in everybody's hands, and 
promises to be raoi 



Six Select Airs, front Rossini's celebrated opera. La 
Donna del Lago, arranged for the Piano Forte and Flute, 
by CM. Sola, {dementi and Co.) 

These airs, as arranged by M. Sola, are, in fact, duets 
fur the piano-forte and flute ; for the latter is obbligato, and 
takes a full moiety in the performance. Tbev are judici- 
ously selected from the opera, and would make agreeable 
pieces for two performers of moderate ability, were they 
thoroughly revised and corrected. In their present state 
they shew either great carelessness in adapting, or a very 
indifferent taste in harmony. Two fifths in the same pro- 
gression, even though one may be false, are extremely of- 
fensive to a delicate ear, unless the sounds of which the 
latter fifth is formed be made to contract into a 




Mr. Sola does not seem to entertain much respect for this 
rule, for we find more than one instance in which he has 
neglected it, with a very disagreeable result. Page 4 fur- 
nishes two examples of the error to which we allude. 




At the same page also Is the following 



r-n .. 1 1 



promiscuously 

; they make us 



We have taken these e: 
among many that were open to our < 
regret that Mr. Sola, who is a clever flute player, had not 
shewn his arrangement to some person, whose immediate 
province it is to adapt for ihe piano-forte, and to compre- 
hend fully the nature of a score, before he published the 
present work ; which, we repeat, might be reudered a very 
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Rondo Favoiu, pour le Piano-Forte, par J, N. Hdm- 
MEL. (Hambattrg, chex A. Grata. Imported by Wetsrl 
ana aioaari, isono-cujuare.) 

The name of Hummel has, for a long period, stoov. very 
high in Germany, at a composer for the piano-forte, and 
is now becoming very well known to performers of a 
superior order in this country. Most of his works that we 
have seen are rather rechercki, and shew more learning 
than fancy ; though they all bear the undoubted stamp of 
a master. Latterly, however, some few of his publications 
have fallen into our hands that are written in a more po- 
pular manner than the major part of those with which we 



were acquainted, and contain a greater abundance of me- 
lody ;— or, perhaps, we should express ourselves better, 
were we to say, the melody in these is less enveloped in 
harmony, and therefore more easily discerned. Of this 
description is the Rondo now before us, which, whatever 
its original date may be, is new to us, and has only very 
recently been imported. We ha»e derived much gratifi- 
cation from it, and do not consider it as a piece that will 
put to the utmost stretch the abilities of a numerous class 
of players; though it certainly will not suit inferior per- 

I formers. The principal subject, which is airy aai well 
imagined, is contained in these f 



Allegro Scherxando. 
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This is expanded and relieved, by passages skilfully U iect is introduced, which i 
1, which afford an opportunity for the display of Q lodious and pleasing. 



its effect is very mc- 
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!on in this II that will please the ear, satisfy the judgment, and in 



There is not any great variety of i 
Rondo; though being quick, and of a reasonable length, II the hand "of all who shall devote to It a"rood?rate share of 
the auditor discovers in it no monotony of key. We re- j practice and i 
commend it to the notice of our renders, as a composition [ 
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I. Variation en vber ewe* heliebten Wiener- Waltzer, 
von Carl CzERXY, Wien, bei Steiner If Co. 

(Variations upon the favourite Vienna Waltz, by Charles 
Czerny. Vienna, published by Stciner; imported by 
• Wesscl and Stodart, Soho Square.) 

II. Variations mr tow Eca*tui'.e favorite de M. F. Schu- 
bert; compost et par Josepii Czerny. A Vienne, chez 
Stciner, and Co. (Imported by Cocks and Co., Princes 
Street, Hanover Square). 

The compositions of Mr. Charles Czerny, for the piano- 
forte, were first made known in London by a Fantasia, 
which was played at the Philharmonic Concerts last season. 
It did not iulroducc his name into this metropolis, in such a 



[ of public opinion, 
employed :~ 



way, as to gain for him at once the i 
for it shewed, that labour alone < 
during it, and that execution was the only qualification re- 
quired in its performance. The piece was full of studied 
difficulties, and barren of spontaneous genius. But it 
would be rank injustice to judge an author definitively by 
a single work, especially if that one he not an evidence 
selected by himself : and, since the performance alluded to, 
some things by M. Czern? hare been imported by the 
dealers in foreign music, which hare merit enough, parti- 
cularly, as combined with the novelty of a fresh name, to 
recommend them to attention. Amongst these, is tlie 
popular Vienna Waltz, with its variations. The waltz is so 
graceful and expressive, that we are iuduced to insert it in 
this place. 



VIENNA WALTZ. 
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This theme is prefaced by an Introduzione d Capriccio, 
ami the variations are only four in number, though a long 
coda is added to the last. These are elaborately writteu, 
and are difficult, particularly the fourth, which exhibits 
another revival of those scmitonic passages that were in* 
truduced many years ago by Dusselt, and are the only im- 
peafbraent of his good musical sense, that remains on re- 
cord. This point excopted, the present work is rather an 
ingenious production, and will recompense whoever may 



bestow sufficient time upon it ; but it will require some in- 
dustry and patience to enable those to play it who are not 
already proficients on the piano-forte. 

Of M. Joseph Czerny we have no knowhvlgc, but con- 
clude, that he is of the same family as the foregoing. His 
variations, seven in number, have nothing new in them ; 
they pursue the same track that has been beatcu for many 
years past, and have, under various names, nauseated the 
ear duriug a long quarter of a century at least. 
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SWEETHEARTS AND TrTVES. 

1. " Go Rover, go," a Song sung by Madame Vestris, in 
the Operatic Comedy, entitled Sweethearts and Wires. 
Composed and Arranged for the Piano-Forte, by John 
Whitakbr. (Whitaker and Co. St. Pants Church-yard.) 



i. " My Laura's Smile, when last we met," a 
Rondo, sung by Mr. Davis, in the same. Composed and 



3. " TnE OLD STORY OVER AGAIN," a Ballad sung by 
Mrs. Jones, in the same. Composed and published by the 
same. 

4. "HOW CAST YOU ABUSE AN EASY WOMAN SO?" 

A Duet tung by Miss Love and Mr. Liston, in the same. 
The Music arranged from a French subject, by I. Na- 
than. (Fentitm, 76, Strand.) 

fi. " Billy Lack-a-Days Lament," rang by Mr. 
Liston, in the same. Composed by I. NATHAN. (Fentum.) 

0. " The offerings, Love, we bring to thee," a 
Duet, sung by Mr. Davis and Mad. Vestris, in the same. 
I. Nathan. {Fentwn.) 

7. " A Secret," sung by Mrs. Jones, in the same. I. Na- 
than. (Fentum.) 

8. " I'll not be a maiden forsaken," sung by Miss 
Love in the same. I. NATHAN. {Fentum.) 

9. " Why are you wandering here, I pray V a 
Ballad sung by Madame Vestris,in the same. I. Nathan. 
( Fen turn.) 

10. " Thy Cheek, my sweet Fair," a Ballad, 

by Mr. Davis, in the same. Composed by George 
Perry, Composer to the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 
(Mayhew and Co., Music-sellers to the Royal Family, 17, 
Old Bond Street.) 

The " Operatic Comedy" of Sweethearts and Wives has 
had a most fortunate career ; it has run through a whole 
season, unrelieved by any other novelty, and continued 
to draw as much at the dose as it did at the commence- 
ment. To the performers, — namely, to Mr. Liston, whose 
exertions gave most effect to it, and to Madame Vestris, 
its next best support, mast be mainly ascribed the ap- 
and popularity which it has gained, for it is not very 
; in itself ; and the music, of which it is our chief bu- 
t to speak, has no marked feature in it, and can have 
aided but little in sustaining the drama to which it is 
joined. 

Four gentlemen united tbeir talents to compose the songs, 
£c, of which the operatic part of this piece consists. The 
portion supplied by Mr. Cooke, does not appear to be pub- 
lished. All of the remainder is, we believe, comprised in 
ibe above list. 

In those pieces which Mr. Whitakcr has produced, an 
entire absence of all enterprise, — a cautious determination 
not to travel out of the common track, in, perhaps, a fruit- 
less search after novelty,— and a prudent resolve not to 
offer any thing to the public but that with which they had 
often before been negatively contented, are abundantly ftp- 1 
parent. Printing the song, No. 1, in score, is an ingenious 
mode of making people purchase four pages, instead of one 
which would well have contained the whole of it. Such a 
practice is an implication,— a very erroneous one, — that 
every lady who buys music can boast of possessing violins, 
bfissoons, ilutcSf mid ft pttirof horns* 

Mr. Nathan has been more adveaturous than his col- 



league ; greater effort is evinced in his compositions, and 
they have been the most successful. The duet, No. 4, from 
a trench subject, bos considerable dramatic merit. We 
are in the habit, in this country, of decrying French music, 
without beiug aware bow much of it, in a disguised form, 
we applaud at our theatres, mistaking it for native produce, 
Mr. Nathan's renouncemeut of his claim to this duct is 
manly, and much to his credit. His ballad. No. 9, is 
very pretty, hut most of its phrases are common ; though 
the opening of it with an inversion of the diminished 7tb, 
is now. For its popularity it is in a great measure in- 
debted to the arch and insinuating manner in which it is 
sung, by one of the most facinating women on the stage. 

Mr. Ferry would have shewn bis discretion in not pub- 
lishing his ballad, its triteness is oppressive. We last 
season heard some of this young composer's productions 
which pleased us much, and induced a favourable augury 
of his talents. We trust and believe that he will not ul- 
timately disappoint our hopes. 

Before quitting this opera, we have to acknowledge the 
attention which its composers have paid to the language of 
the songs ; if amongst them any perversion of the sense, 
or any error in prosody, is to be fouud, we can only say that 
it has escaped our observation. 



Sixth Fantasia, consisting of the most favourite Airs 
from Rossini's Opera, U Barbeire di Seviglia, [Siviglin] 
composed and arranged for the Piano-Forte, with Flute 
accompaniment, [ad libitum] by JOHN PliRKIS. — 
{UodsoU, 45, High Ilolborn.) 

The pieces out of this most deservedly popular opera 
which are woven into this Fantasia, are, the duet, " AW 
idea di qual metallo," — the air, " Una voce poco fa," — " lo 
sono docile," which is the second part of the air ; and a 
fourth, whose name does not occur to our recollection at 
the present moment. They arc remarkably well combined, 
and are arranged for the instrument with great ability ; 
forming a very brilliant divcrtisement, that is shewy, not 
difficult, and of a modest length; for though it 611s ten 
pages, yet, as the flute part is added to that of the piano- 
forte, one fourth of the whole must be subducted on this 
account. The accompaniment is not at all essential ; but, 
if used, will be found simple and easy. 



Introduction and Variation*, in the favourite Air 
" Fra tante ANGOSCIE," by Caraffa, for two per- 
formers on the Piano-Forte, composed by John BlANCUl 
Taylor. (Clementi and Co.) 

This is a good arrangement of a popular and beautiful 
air, and is one of the most pleasing piano- forte duets that 
have been published for some time past The slight diffi- 
culty, in point of execution, that is to be fouud in it, is 
thrown into the upper part, the lower being perfectly easy, 
and not beyond the means of a very young player : so that 
the piece is exactly calculated lo meet a ease that often 
occurs ; namely, when two sisters, one rather advanced, and 
the other a mere beginner, wish to perform a duet. 

Mr. Taylor has fallen into the mistake which many others 
have made, in supposing the favourite air to be " Fra tante 
angoscie ;" this is the largo only. " Aure ftlice," arc the 
first words of th e e\c%^ * nn original melody which is so 
universally and iufttlv admired, and it is upon this that he 
has composed ^^MvAums Mhich bare a great deal of 
merit. ^ 
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MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 



GLOUCESTER. 

Th* music-meetings, or mimical festival* which take place in 
the different provincial town* at this season of the year. necessarily 
excite a strong local interest ; and a* all amateur*, wherever their 
lot may hare fixed them, — whether in (he distant part* of the Bri- 
tish isles, in the various states of the continent, or in our still more 
remote colonies,— will be gratified by some general account of 
these very delightful and most useful assemblings of the chief per- 
sons in those populous and wealthy counties : we have deputed a 
gentleman to supply us with such information as 1ms, an eye-wit- 
ness, may be able to collect and transmit in the short time that our 
publication will permit us to allow him : oar correspondent thus 
commences his first letter, from Gloucester : — 

The triennial meeting of the choirs of Worcester, Hereford, 
and Gloucester, cathedrals, was held here, on the 17th, 18th, 19th 
September, far the benefit, as usual, of the widows and orphans of 
the poor clergy, of these three Dioceses. Supposing the prepara- 
tory event* of such occasion* over, such a* great ingress of com- 
pany— tlieir safe arrival at private or other lodgings, and their 
thoughts brimful only of the approaching treat, supposing all this, 
we will leave them for the present, to their happy cogitations on 
music aikd drr.su, »ndnlip aside to the rehearsal of the intended per- 
formances. This took place at tlie Shire Hall, where the concerts 
and balls are given, — we there found an apartment of considerable 
magnitude, and certainly not devoid of elegance, but by no means 
calculated for hearing music to advantage, on account of it* great 
echo ;— for instead of receiving the sounds immediately, as pro- 
pelled by the instrument* or voices, you may be said to receive 
them only at second-hand, which is an Hibernian mode of profit- 
ing by first impressions.— Apropos of first impressions ; the pre- 
sent is not exactly the moment when the good people of Gloucester 
can be said to receive them, for this meeting happens to be the 
hundredth from their first Institution. But to proceed, — being 
seated in the Shire Hall, you vainly look for the gratification of 
your wishes, until at least an hour and a half has elapsed in 
compliment and conversation ; and even then, your desires are 
rarely satisfied, for at the termination of that period, and waiting 
at least another half hour for the grateful harmony of tuning the 
instrument*, you hare at last the supreme gratification of seeing 
something like an actual commencement made, which very often 
after the first dozen bars is interrupted, and another awful pause 
succeeds ; things being once more en train, you perhaps may have 
the felicity to hear a score or so of songs, duct*, trios, 4-c, 
hummed through, for the Genii Cantanti are justified in veil- 
ing themselves at rehearsals, that tltey may more effectually ex- 
hibit their powers on the day of performance. There is another odd 
feature in the arrangement uf a rehearsal, w hich is in the selection 
of pieces to be tried ; for strange as it may appear, those that are 
paid most attention to, are usually those which arc best known to 
the performers ; and the piece* with which they are scarcely ac- 
quainted, are either hurried over, or sometimes not tried at all. 
However inconsistent this practice may appear, it is not always pro- 



ductive of bad consequence*, for we could mention many instances 
in which pieces, and Intricate piece* too, have gone all the better 
for not having been rehearsed : as some general* have fought those 
battle* best, in which they were taken by surprise. 

Notwithstanding the ominous appearance of a wet and unplea- 
sant morning, the Cathedral, on Wednesday the 17th, was tolerably 
well filled. Previous to the commencement of divine service, the 
Overture, Either, wat performed with very grand effect. The 
IMtingen Te Dram, followed, and was succeeded by Dr. Boyce's 
divine Anthem. " Blessed it he," in which was introduced the 
duct, " Here shall toft Charity," beautifully sung, and, we doubt 
not, had great influence upon the feeling* of the congregation. 
The Sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Timbeill, (one of the 
Steward*,) from Revelation* xiv. i! and 3. " / heard the coice 
of harpers, harping with their harps ; awl they tang a* it were 
a new tang before the throne." In hi* discourse the Rev. 
Preacher gave a history of music from the earliest periods, and of 
the influence which it possesses over the human mind. The ser- 
vice concluded with the performance of Knyvett'* Coronation An- 
them, which was well executed and received. 

The Concert in the evening was attended by a very respectable 
audience, and the performance* went off remarkably well. Mr. 
Vaughan was much applauded in a song by Dr. Whitfield, (for- 
merly Dr. Clarke) which he sung in that chaste and pleasing man- 
ner which always characterizes his style of ringing. His* Stephens 
was warmly greeted, on coming forward to sing Bishop's charming 
ballad of " Street Home," which she performed with great feeling 
and taste, and was encored. Her Echo Song likewise was given 
with an effect which we cannot adequately describe, and was 
eagerly and unanimously called for a second time. The flute ac- 
companiment to this by Mr. Nicholson, was a masterly effort. 
Mrs. Salmon wat greatly applauded in " The waves ofdow re- 
tiring day," a song by Rouini, with English word* set to it. 
Signora Caradori excited great applause by the sweetnes* and ex- 
pression with which she executed several Italian airs. Mr. Sapio 
must become a decided favourite with the public: we have seldom 
been more pleased than with bis Soldiers Dream, a beautiful bal- 
lad, written by Campbell the poet, and set with a* much good seme 
as musical skill by Attwond, which was sung with a remarkable 
degree of feeling and effect. The glee, " There it a bloom," by 
Mis* Stephens, Vaughan, and Bellamy, was most deservedly en- 
cored. Our old favourite Lindley, wa» greater than ever in hi* 
Concerto on the Violoncello, an instrument which in his hand* 
" discourse* most eloquent music." His execution is absolutely 
astonishing, even to those who have frequent opportunities of wit- 
nessing his facility. A Concerto on the Harp, by Mr. Bnchsa, was 
likewise performed with great skill. To account for his being 
here, we suppose he pleaded the Benefit of the Clergy. 

The Cathedral, on Thursday morning, was remarkably well 
attended, there being upward* of fourteen hundred person* 
present. The performance, Rbdbmption, wa» a novelty here ; 
and, comprising, as it doe*, a selection of the best and most fa- 
vourite piece* of Handel, wc lament that our limits will not allow- 
more than a brief notice of some of the beauties which abound in 
it. The Occasional Overture was performed with remarkable 
spirit and precision, under the admirable leading «if Cramer. 
Bellamy gave full effect to that difficult and sublime composition, 
"//e layeth the beams;' the execution and accompaniment of 
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which form, perhaps, a* rich a musical treat as can well be 
imagined. Miss Travis, in " Abraham enough," and " There 
beneath a lowJy shade," was very pleating and successful. Miss 
Stephens was exquisitely delightful in " Pious org ies ," "Angels 
ever bright and fair," and " Holy, holy in each of which, her 
liquid nutes stole upon the ear with the most thrilling sweetness, 
and created a sensation of delight and satisfaction seldom equalled. 
Mrs. Salmon, undoubtedly the most powerful English singer we 
have, was more than great in "In sweetest harmony," and " //e 
was eyes unto the AW," and most particularly so in " Sing ye 
to the Lord," all sung in a manner to excite the most lively ad- 
miration. Vaughan gave universal satisfaction iu " Lord, remem- 
ber David r «id "Jehovah, crowned with glory bright," was 
finely sung by Knyvett. But the most effective performance of 
the morning was in the Quartett, by the principal singers, " Their 
bodies are buried in peace," which produced a degree of intense 
feeling amongst the auditory that can only be duly estimated by 
those who were present. Its effect was visible upon all ; and 
being immediately followed with imposing solemnity by the Dead 
March in Saul, many and many a bright eye was suffused with 
the overflowings of feelings which it was found impossible to 



! Concert Room, at the New Shirt Hall, on Thursday even- 
ing, presented a bumber, and we know not when we hare before 
seen an assembly comprising so much rank, beauty and fashion. 
Miss Stephens warbled "Should he upbraid" most delightfully, 
and was eagerlv encored. Vaughan" s "See from the tUent grore 
Alexis flits," was well sung, and most charmingly accompanied 
by Lindley on the Violoncello. All Mrs. Salmon's admirable 
vocal powers were exerted in "Cease your funning," and a 
greater display of extraordinary force and talent has perhaps 
seldom been heard. Sapio sang Bishop's " Orinthia, my beloved," 
in a way to excite an unanimous eall for a repetition. In the in- 
strumental department, a Concerto on the Violin, by Cramer, was 
performed in his usual style, and was rapturously applauded ; and 
a Duet on the Harp and Flute, by Bochsa and Nicholson, at- 
tracted attention and gave great satisfaction. 

The MesaiAH, on Friday morning, at the Cathedral, proved, 
as usual, eminently attractive, there being a greater number of 
persons present than on the preceding day. The sublimity and 
beauty of this diviue master-piece of Handel are so well known 
and universally acknowledged, that it must ever stand the first 
of Sacred Oratorios. The Oratorio altogether was highly grati- 
fying. It was well opened by Vaughan in " Comfort ye, my peo- 
ple ;" and Mrs. Salmon was very effective in " There were shep- 
herds ,•*• but we think that the pathos and sweetness which per- 
vaded " He shall feed his flock;" by Miss Travis, and " Come unto 
him, all ye that labour," by Miss Stephens, formed the most af- 
fecting feature of the day ; the latter lady was also particularly 
happy in "I know that my Redeemer liveth," which was sung 
with all her own native melody. The efforts of the other per- 
formers were peculiar I v felicitous, and all tended to render the 
Oratorio highly gratifying. We were especially struck with the 
very able manner in which the Choruses wore performed— a re- 
mark equally applicable to the Cborusses in Redemption. 

The Concert was not so well attended on this evening as the last, 



warmly encored in " Bid mc diicoune," which site i 
sweetly; she likewise gave " Auld Robin Gray," with great 
pathos, and was encored, but did not repeat the song, merely, 
we believe, from exhaustion. Mrs. Salmon sang " /Therefore, 
sweet maid, sigh you *oT" very delightfully ; and Signora Carn<!«>ri 
was encored in " La plus Jolie," accompanied by herself on the 
piano-forte. Sapio was very deservedly encored in "Fra tante 
angotcie" " God save the King" closed tlte entertainment, sung 
by the principal vocal performers. 

Upon the whole, this meeting has been a very rich musical 
treat, and the satisfaction it has generally given is the best pane- 
gyric upon the Conductor, Mr. Mutlow, whose exertions have been 
unceasing, and, we are most happy to find, have been crowned 
with deserved and complete success.— It was generally observed, 
that the Cborusses had never been given with finer effect. Mr. 
Clarke was at the organ, and Dr. Clarke Whitfield, Professor of 
music to the University of Cambridge, presided at the piano-forte. 
It is scarcely necessary to say, that Mr. Cramer led the band 
with bis accustomed ability ; and it was not amongst the least of 
the pleasures excited on this occasion, to witness the perfect good 
humour and suavity of i 



The liberality and indefatigable attentions of the Stewards were 
conspicuous, and gratefully acknowledged by the public ; those 
who officiated were T. O. B. Estcourt, Esq., M.P., Cbandos 
Leigh, and W. Goodrich, Esqrs., and the Rev. Dr. Timbrill ; the 
Rev. T. Selwyn and Rev. W. Huntley were unable to attend, but 
were most efficiently represented by the Rev. Dr. Hall, Vice Chan- 
cellor of Oxford, and the Rev. T. Pettatt. 

We hare the agreeable task of closing this account by stating, 
that the collections for the Charity evinced increased liberality on 
the part of the public, and were as follows : 

First Morning £940 18 5 

Second ditto 804 O 0 

Third ditto 855 8 O 

£750 14 5 
Being 711. I Si. 7«L more than was collected in 1880. 

Among the Company present we observed the following : 
The Duke and Duchess of Beaufort and the Ladies Somerset, 
the Duke of Buckingham, Earl Bathurst and the Ladies Bathurst, 
Lord and Lady Bolingbmke and family, Lady A dare, L»dy Ducie 
and the Hon. Miss Moretons, Lord and Lady Sherborne, and the 
Hon. Miss Durtons, Lord Caltborpe, Lord Redesdale and family. 
Lord Lilford, Lord and Lady John Somerset, Lady Juliana 
Annesley, Hon. Mrs. Annesley, Lady Harriet Mitchell, Lady 
R« sraore, Lady and the Miss Codringtons, Hon. Mrs. Tracy and 
family, Lord Apslcy, Hon. W. L. Batbnrst, Hon. C. Bathurst, 
Hon. Mr. Morton, Hon. A. Morton, Hon. Mr. Leveson, Right 
Hon. C. Bathurst and family, Sir T. and Lady Crawley, Sir W. 
Guise, Generals Guise and Marriott, Colonels Sheddei 
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YORKSHIRE GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

TOR T il ft ItENBFIT OF Tff B YORK COUNTY HOSPITAL, AND 
OF TUB OBNBRAL iIXFIRJU AWKS Or LBBDS, 
8HBFFIBLD, AND MULL. 

The musical expectations of the pubBe in the northern conn- 
trie*, hare never been so powerfully excited, or so completely 
gratified, as by the Festival which i* re+ebrating in thk most an- 
cient and interesting city. The Cathedral, which is the largest, 
and finest Gothic structure in this, or, we may venture to nay, any 
other country, is excellently veil adapted for music, per se ; and 
the effect which, by association, it adds to the full strains of liar, 
mony, defy nil the powers of description. The lovers of music 
hare enjoyed one of the most delightful banquets ever known ; the 
rmrnnemoration of Handel, in Westminster Abbey, only excepted. 
Hopes of the most laiieuine kind wore freely indulged, preciously 
to the consummation of this event ; but the most sanguine hare 
had all their hopes realized. 

The preparation*, made in the Cathedra] and the Assembly 
Rooms, were most splendid ami judicious,-— The most excellent 
regulations were adopted by the Committee for the preservation of 
order and the enhancement of the comfort of the public. A strong 
and substantial railway is erected from the south to the west door, 
within which those who attend the Minster ou foot arc secured 
from all interruption from the spectators. An extensive shade is ' 
built at the west doors, extending a considerable way into the 
Minster Yard, under which the company leave and return to their 
carriages, effectually screened from any unfavourable weather. 

The carriages began to arrive in York on Friday, and continued 
to follow each other in rapid succession up to Tuesday. Horses 
nud vehicles of all descriptions had been enr/aged at nearly all the 
towns in this and the neighbouring' counties, for several week* 
previous. The number of elegant equipages and distinguished 
company at present in this city, perhaps, exceed any thing of the 
kind ever before witnessed. It presents a most animated scene 
of bustle and activity. — At intervals the principal streets are so 
completely blocked up with carriages as for some time to prevent 
their further progress. On Tuesday, the fine of carriages (which 
consisted of about 250.) waiting the conclusion of the perform- 
ances, extended from the west door of the Minster, round the 
north side, through Ogleforth, Gocdramgatc, Haymarket, and 
CoUiergate, to the middW the Pavement. 

Tuesday Moiunxcl— The doom of the Cathedral were opened 
at ten o'clock, when tlie seats were rapidly occupied ; the West 
Gallery and Middle Aisle were soon socompletely filled, that num- 
bers, who had taken tickets for those places, were under the neces- 
sity of going to the Side Aisles. The number present was about 
3,500.— When the company were seated, the scene was grand be- 
yond description, aad we may confidently assart, that it was one 
which has never be<m surpassed (if equalled) in tikis city, since the 
days when York was the. scat of rctfa] splendour. 

At twelve o'clock* the performances commenced.— The elec- 
trical effect of the first note of the Dettingen Te Deum can never 
be forgotten, or paralleled ; we can compare it to nothing but an 
instantaneous transition to another sphere, pure, and refined from 
all the grossness of an ordinary world. When we saw the arrange- 



whelmed by surprise. The Orchestra, comprising as it does, all 
that is "rare and cunniug in the art," appeared actuated by one 
mind and hand, and left nothing to be imagined- or wished lor 
more. Professing to give " honour where 'lis due," we feel our- 
selves bound in duty, and as Englishmen gratifylngi* that doty, to 
place at the head of the vocalists, our fair countrywomen, Mrs. 
Salmon and Miss Stephens. — Overwhelming as the powers of 
Catalan! are, she is not so well placed in the church as in the con- 
cert room. Bat her " Gratia* Jgimut," from a mass bv Gugliei- 
rai, produced a great effect, for it is weH qualified to exhibit her 
agility, and still more so, the exquisite tone, expression, and ele- 
gmsee of Mr. Willman, whose clarionet certainly realizes the 
most poetical dream of " soothing sounds." Mm Salmon delights 
as well as astonishes. " /'rom mighty Kingt" is at once a con- 
centration of every quality the moat extravagant uni^rinatiou re- 
quires* in a perfect singer. Distinct enunciation, soul-searching 
tone, faultless execution, and so exquisitely in tune 1 For illustra- 
tion' of enharmonic, we know no one to whom we should revert so 
soon as Mrs. Salmon. 

Miss Stephens is another example of British talent, in a science 
which lias been ho often insolently anerted, and as foolishly be- 
lieved, to be foreign to our soil and climate. " Pious Orjpsst," 
and the extract from Drydcn's Ode, proved Miss Stephens's claim 
to the praise of excellence in sacred music to be as legitimate as in 
the theatrical department. Miss Goodali and Miss Travis sung 
the Duet " O new bow wc r/own" exquisitely, a term we can with 
equal truth apply to the latter lady's performance with Miss Ste- 
phens of Marceilo's beautiful psalm, •' Own/ anclanU. "— Mr. 
Sapiu, whose natural requisites are, perhaps, greater than any con- 
temporary, aided by as much science and taste as go towards the 
formation of a great singer, unites to these that energetic delivery 
and clearness of articulation, which have so eminently contributed 
to tlie long admitted supremacy of Braltam. " Sound an alarm," 
and " Deeper and Deeper," never wore more happily given, or 
more impressively felt ; and it is with frrai pleasure we find, that 
this gentleman is " English, English, Sirs, from the top to the 
toe"— -malgre his name. For fine tone, we do not know his equal. 
Mr. Vaughan , whose name is synonymous with classical chastity, 
fully sustained his well-earned fame, and (inter alia,) we cannot 
but instance the performance of " Gentle Jirs," with Mr. Li nd ley's 
accompaniment, as, perhaps the most perfect specimen of the 
st yle, and the richest illustration of the great composer's intention 
now extant, and with all our predilection for the advancement of 
science, we cheerfully subscribe to the supremacy of Handel in this 
walk, and can only with what we scarcely hope, that so able a com- 
mentator as Mr. Vaughan may be always found. 

Mr. Bellamy sung " Arm, arm, ye brave," with great energy 
and effect, and in the concerted Music with Messrs. Vaughan, 
Knyvctt, &c, exhibited a fund of musical knowledge. To give 
any idea of the effect of the chorusses, is impossible. The magni- 
ficent scene of action is alone capable, as well as worthy, of the as- 

finods along." The admirable conducting of Mr. Greatorex, so 
ably assisted by Dr. Camidge, rendered the multifarious labours of 
the Choral department as easy as effective. The assemblage was 
numerous and splendid, and that they departed dclighted'aad gra- 
tified beyond expression it the least we can say. 
Tcksdat EvsjnK*. — The Auditory of this erenhuj heard two 
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1 on er ?r oai to be .MvpMfed, 
»«i seconded by a Band, we think, sot to>be equalled. The wind- 
ing up of " AnacrtotT ni the rash of a whirlwind, and the tx- 
: tumultuous., both in feeling aud applause. The selection 
I a moat graceful variety, aod the admirer of classical so- 
briety, or of the florid Bravura, must have been alike gratified. 
If we might demur in the si Urhteat degree, it would be to the too 
.numerous concerted piece*. Glees in particular, which would bo 
replaced with much interest by Solo*. This of course cannot ap- 
ply to inch things as the magnificent "Dime son f which was 
sun? rjiu\ accompanied worthy of Mozart. Mrs. Salmon in " Tu 
ehe aeeendi" crowned her matchless efforts of the morning. Miss 
Stephens embodied sound and feeling in the most delicious manner 
in " Hush, ye pretty warbling choir," and wan herself the rery 
counterpart of the thing she described. -Mr. Vanghan sung rery 
elegantly a song by Horsley ; and Sapio added to his claim to 
applause. Nicholson's Flute Concerto was wonderful ; but music 
is meant to please by exciting emotion, not to astonish by mecha- 
nical dexterity. 

WboXbsbat MoaNiNA.— Of this Morning'* Performance oar 
time renders it impossible to gire any detail. The Chorusses, we 
must say, and every body says the same, were as sublime in effect 
as they are in conception, aod the oldest Professors present de- 
clare the performance of them to have been perfect, and to leave 
ail precede at, save the one we have before named, at an immea- 
surable distance. The numbers present were 5000. 

This meeting has been so complete in all its parts, and will so 
long continue to be spoken of as a rare occurrence, and such as 
may serve for a model in future, that we shall give our reader* an 
extended list of the various performances, so far as they were de- 
termined when our intelligence arrived from York. We also insert 
a list of the performers, which is extended to every individual, 
except the chorus-tinkers ; and their numbers forbid the introduc- 
tion of the name of each person employed in that Important dc- 



PERFORMANCES. 
First Day—Tutsday, Sept. 23, 1823. 
Part I. 

Chorus—" We praise thee. " Chorus—" All the earth." Semi- 
Chorus—" To thee, all Angels." Chorus—" To thee, Cherubin.'. 
— From the Dettingen Te Drum. Handbl. 

Song — Miss Stephens, " Pious Orgies." 

Chorus— «' 0 Father, whose almighty power." Recit. Song- 
Mr. Bellamy, " 1 feel the Deity." " Arm, arm, ye brave." Chorus 
—" We come w bright array." ReaiL— Mr. Vaughan, "So 
will d my father." Trio, with double- Choir and Chorus—" Dis- 
dainful of danger," Messrs. Knyvett, Buggine, Vaughan, Sapio, 
Bellamy, and Jsherwoed. Recit. Air— Mr. Sapio, "My. arms," 
*' Sound an alarm." Chorus—" We hear." Recit— Mr. Bella- 
my. "Haste we, my brethren." Chorus--" Hear us, O Lord." 
Semi-Choru* and Chorus— " See the conquering hero." Recit. 
Song — Mrs. Salmon, " O let eternal honours." " From mighty 
kings." Chorus—" Siag unto God." Duetto — Miss Travis and 
Mi*s Goodall, •* O never bow we- down." Chorus — " We never 
will bow down."— From JmtUu Afocc#Wi.~ Handbl. 

Part II. 

Overture — ( Esther) . Handbl. 

Song— Mad. Catalan!, "Gratias agimns." (Clarinet ObbUyato, 
Mr. 



Recit.— Messrs. Vau ? l«n and Bellamy, " Such, Jephtha.-' 
Chorus—" Whan his load vuioe. "— Jephtha. Handbl. 

Son*;— Mr. Vaufbiin, " Goutlc aire," ^ Violoncello Obbligato, 
Mr.Lindley,) Athalia. Handrl. 

Quartette -with double. Choir— Miss Travis and Miss Goodall. 
Messrs. Knyvett, Buggine, Vaughan, Sapio, Bellamy, and Isber- 
wood, " Lo, my Shepherd." Haydn. 

(Introduced in the Oratorio of Judah, composed and compiled 
by W. Gardiner.) 

Chorus — "Hark the furious tempest," (from La Tempetia.) 
Havdn. 

Recit Song— Mr. Ishcrwood, "My cup is full." " Shan I in 
Mamres." Chorus— "For all these mercies."— Joshua. Handel. 

Recit. Song— Mrs. Salmon, " Ye sacred priests," "Farewell, 
ye limpid springs." — Jephtha. Handbl. 

Recit. — Mr. Vaughan, " *Tis well." March. Air and Chorus — 
" Glory to God, the strong cemented walls." — Joshua, Handbl. 

Part HI. 

8anctus— (the Solus by Miss Goodall *nd Mr. Knyvett).— 

JojMKLLI. 

Duetto— Miss Stephens and Miss Travis. " Qual anelante. " 
Marobllo. 

M ot«A— " O God, when thou appearest." Mozart. 
Song— Madame Catalan!, "Holy, Holy." Handbl. 
Quartette— Mise Travis, Messrs. Knyvett, Vaughan, and Bel- 
lamy, •.'Sing.untoGpd." Chorus— " Cry aloud," (with accompa- 
niment by Mr. Grcatorex.) Croft. 

Recit. Air— Mr. Sapio. " Deeper and deeper," "Waft her, an- 
gels." — Jephtha. Handbl. 

Solo— Miss Stephens, and Chorus, "As from the power."— 
Drrden s Ode. Handbl. 

«• The dead shall live."-Dry«Wt Ode.— Handbl.) 



Second Day—Widneiday, Sept. 24, 1823. 
THE MESSIAH. — Handel. 



Third Day— Thursday, Stpt. t5, 1823. 
Part I. 

Grand Coronation Anthem "The King (bail rejoice," Handbl. 
Song — Miss Travis " What tho' I trace," {Solomon.) Handbl. 
Chorus— " RejcAremendsj." Quartctto—" Jiecordarc." Chorus 



Mozart. 



St. Matthew's Tune. — Cro»t. 
Recitative, Madame Catalani, «0 worse than Death,' 
Madame Catalani, " Angels ever bright. "—Handbl. 
Double Chorus — " From the Ceaeer," (£pfemoM.)—HANDBL. 

Part II. 

FIRST PART OF THE CREATION.— Haydn. 

Part III. 
Overture — {Saul) — Handbl. 

Chorus — " How excellent." Air— Miss Goodall. " An infant 
raised." Chorus — " Along "the monster." Semi-Chorus—" The 
youth inspired." Clwrus-" How excellent." (From SauL}- 
Handbl. 

Solo— Madame Catalani, and chorus— (Luthbb s HrstN.) 
Song— Mr. Vaughan, "Softly rise," (Salomon) Ba&soon 
ObbligatO, Mr. Mackintoeh.-BOTC*. 
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-"Envy, eldest born." Air— Mr. Bellamy ' 
Jonathan." Chora*—" Eaglet were net so swHt." Air — Miss 
Stephens " In sweetest." Chorus — " O fatal day." (From Saul.) 
Handbl. 

Song— Madame Catalani, " Domine, labia mea." 

Trio, with double Choir, Mitts Travis, Miu GootlaD, Messrs. 
Knyvett, Buggine, Sapio, and Vaughan, " The Lord will com- 
fort Zion." Chorus, "O sing unto Jehovah."— {From GARDI- 
NER'S JuilaA.J—HAXDS. 



Fourth Day.— Friday, September », 1883. 
Part I. 
Opening of Te Deum. — Graux. 

Spring. 

Overture. R*cit„ Mr. Bellamy " Behold rude Winter," Re- 
nt., Mr. Vauglian, "Aht we." Recit, Mrs. 



Aloft 

'Come, gentle spring." Setni- 
Choruii, " Her toft approach." Semi-Chorus, " Nor yet doth 
Winter." Chorus, "Sweet Spring." Recit., "Now onward. 
Air, "Yon eager swain," Mr. Bellamy. Recit., Mr. Vaughan, 
"The steers are loos'd." Air, Trio, and Chorus, "Heaven all 
beauteous."— (From The Season*,)— Haydn. 

SlTMMBR. 

Recit., Mr. Isherwood, " Behold light." Recite Mr. Vaughan, 
•• Hark ! did ye." Recit.. Mrs. Salmon, "Tis list ning." Cho- 
rus, "Lo! this way." Trio, Mrs. Salmon. Messrs. Vaughan, 
and Ishcrwoud, " The winds." Chorus, " Homeward hasten." — 
(From The Seasons,) — Haydn. 

Song, Miss Goodall, " Hymn of Eve."— Abnb. 

Sestetto, Miss Trails, Messrs. Knyvett, Buggine, Vanglian, 
Isherwood, and Bellamy. Arranged by Mr. Grcatorcx, and 
Chorus, " litis Is the day."— Croft. 

Song, Miss Stephen*, "O magnify the Lord." — Handbl. 

Terzetto, " Benedictua," Madame Catalaui, Mr. Sapio, and 
Signor Placri.— Cl anchbttini. 

Recite "Rejoice, my countrymen," — Ditto, accd., " Thus 
saith the Lord," Mr. Bellamy. Chorus, " Sing. O ye heavens. 
— 'Jlrlshaxzar.)— Handel. 

Part II. 

Introduction aud chorus— •' Ye sons of Israel' '—(Joshua.) 
— Handel. 

Quartetto, with double Cltoir and Chorus— Mrs. Salmon, Miss 
Stephens, Messrs. Knyvett, Buggine, Vaughan. Sapio, Bellamv, 
and Isherwttod " Then round about 1 '— [Samson.) — Handbl. 

Song— Mr. Vaughan, "O Liberty "— ( Violoncello Obbligato, 
Mr. Lindley.) Judas Maccabeus.— Handbl. 

" Adeste Fideles, — Misa Travis, Messrs. Knyvett. Vaughan, 
and Bellamy. 

Chorus — " Hallelujah" (Mount of Oiiees.) — Brrthoyen. 

Song — Madame Catalan!, " Eccodegl' oricalchi." 

Chorus—" Cum Sam-to Spiritu" — Prraolbsi. 

Song— Mrs. Salmon " Let the bright seraphim." Trumpet 
Obbligato, Mr. Harper. Chorus—" Let their Celestial Concerts," 
— Samson)— HaSDRV. 

Part III. 

Eleventh Grand Concerto — (Violin, Mr. Cramer.) — Handel. 
('bonis— " Immortal Lord" (Deborah) — Handbl. 
Solo— Madame Catalaui, " Gloria Patri" — Handel. 
Double Chorus—" Your harps and cymbals sound" [Solo- 
mon.)— Handbl. 

Song— Mr. Sapio. . . 



= = 
" He gave them hailstones." Chorus. " He seat a 
thick dat-kiteta." Chorus, " He smote all their first-born." Chorus, 
" But as for his people." Song, Miss Travis, " Thou didst blow. ' 
Chorus, " He rebuked the red sea." Chorus, " He led them through 
the deep." Chorus, " But the waters." Duetto, Messrs. Bel- 
lamy and Ishcrwoud, " The Lord is a man of war." Chorus, 
«• The Lord shall reign." Recit., Mr. Vaughan, " For Ute horse 
of Pbaroah ' and " Miriam, the Prophetess." Solo, Madame 
Catalani, " Sing ye unto the Lord." Grand Double Chorus, 
" The Lord shall reign." (From Israel in Egypt.) Handbl. 



First Concert — Tuesday Evening, Sept. 83, 1323. 
Part I. 

Grand Svmphmiy (E.b.) Mozart. 

Scene — Miss Travis, Messrs. Knyvett, Vaughan, and Bellamy, 
"Hark! my Daridcar." Purcbll. 
Song— Miss Goodall, " Bid me discourse." Bishop. 
Glee—' ' Hence all ye vain delights." Wb bbb. 
Overture — (Hgmont.) Bbsthoyen. 

Recit. Air— Mrs. Salmon, " First and chief," " Sweet Bird," 
with Violin Aecompaniment Obbligato, Mr. Cramer — (// Ptnse- 
rioto.) Handbl. 

Quartet tn — •• Tacit e ombre" — [11 Cirt.) Sacchini. 

Recit. and Air— Mr. Sapio, " Oryntltia, my beloved." Bishop. 

(Werto Violoncello— Mr. Lindley. Lindley. 

Scena cd Aria— Mad. Catalani, " La da Marte." Morlacciii. 

Grand Finale— " Dove Son" (tVti fan tutti). Mm. Salmon, 
Miss Stephens, Mias Travis, Signor Placci, Messrs. Sapio and 
Bellamy. MoZART. 

Part II. 

Overture — (^iwienron.) Chbrvbini. 

Glee— Five Voices, " Mark'd you her eye." Spofporth. 

Song — Miss Stephens, "Hush, ye pretty," (Acts and Gala, 
tea,) with Flageolet Accompaniment Obbligato, Sir. M. Sharp. 
Handbl. . 

Duo — Mr. Sapio and Signor Placci, " AH" idea di quel metaUo, 
(// Barbiere rli Swigiia.) Roast. mi. 

Duetto — Violoncello and Double 
Dragonetti. Corblli. 

Song — Mr. Vaughan, "Gentle lyre." 

Duetto— Mr*. Salmon and Signor 
(II Turco in Italia.) Rossini. 

Concerto, or Solo— Flute, Mr. Nicholson. Nicholson. 

Song — Madame Catalani, " Cease your funning." Arnb. 

Finale— Madame Catalani, and (htorua, "Rule Britannia." 
Arnb. 



HORBLRr. 

Placci, » Per piacere," 



LIST OF PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS. 
Conductor, Mr. GREATOREX. 

Principal Vocal Performer*. 
Madame Catalani. Miss Stephen*. Miss D. Travis, 
Miss Goodall, and Mm. Salmon. 
Mr. Vadohan, Mr. Sapio. Mr. W. Knyvett. Mr. Bt ootxa, 
Mr. Bellamy, Mr. Ishbrwood, and Signor Plaoci. 



Assistant Conductors. 
Mr. Camidgb, and Dr. Camidgb, (Organists of the Cathedral.) 
■ Mr. White and Mr. Philip Knapton. 
Dr. Camidgb presided at the organ ; and Mr. Grbatorbx 
at the piano-forte. 
of the Morning Performances, Mr. Cramer, 
Leader of the Ecening Concerts, Mb. Mori. 
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Instrumental Performers. 
VIOLINS. 

CRAMER Mem. ffiMreth. York 

MORI. r- Hulton, Liverpool 

+ Ivcrs, Shrewsbury 

W. Griksbach t Jackson, Vor* 

Whitb Markintosh.juiuIW' 

Anderson, London Miller. //«// 

Allen, York « Morine, Skipion 

Bruguicr, London • Mercer, Whitby 

Bates, jun. Halifax T Murray, Edinburgh 

• Brailsford, Doncaster ♦ MaflW. Leicester 

* Bottomley, Me^rM Moore\ Almondbury 
Bigot, Mi NewboH. Manchester 
Burton, Wakefield Nicks, London 
Brook, Haretcood Owen*. London 

• Bridges, Xetcark Pigott, London 
Cole, London t Penson, Edinburgh 
CoDard, London Potchett, Fe>r*V 

* Clayton. Scarftflrouiji. t Parrot, Huddersfietd 
t Cummins, JMtfof t Phillip., Wakefield 

Dawtery, tfa7i/aur f Renshaw, Ma»cAes<cr 

Dore, A'AreirjAury * Roger*, Sheffielti 

Ella, London Simonet, London 

Fatter, Hull * Skclton, Lincoln 

Gattie, London - Smith, IPakefietd 

Giedhill, Awirfo* f Smith, Rochdale 

• Greenwood. Leee/t Smith, 
Hargitt, London Topham, Leed* 

♦ Hopkuison, £eetfc Willi*, £en<fois 

* Hasse, Fnlnec Watkins, London 
Howard, Sheffield Woodarch, London 

» Holdsworth, //«/,/«.•: Wigfield, SAtJMsi 
J. Hardman, For* 

VIOLAS. 

Messrs. Richard Asiilbv. Kilviogton, y orJt 

Daniels, Lyon, London 

Andrews, Manchester Miller. Edinburgh 

Calkin, London • Sharp, Stamford 

+ Denton, Bradford * Suit, Manchester 

• Gott, Bradford * Settle, £ee<4i 
W. Harduian. K«r* • Theaker, Are./* 
Hardcastlc, For* Taylor. HmUlertfield 
Hiine, Liverpool Wilcox. London 

a. Halifax * Ward, Manchester 

VIOLONCELLOS. 

Hartley, //»// 
Kelly. ArwrrwAr*- 
Kiwpton, Km* 
• Lambert, Beverley 
Mackenzie, Derby 
Mtsdalc, jun. Halifax 



Messrs. Lindlrt, 

Lindlbv, jnn. 
Jinxes, London 
Binfield, London 
Butler, Z,eerfs 
Beale, Manchester 



Runkhart, Leicester 
Crowley, Halifax 
Elev, London 
Hepworth, Hnddtrsfield 



Patrick, Otlry 
Scnitnn, jun., York 

* Sudlow, Manchester 

• Wig field, jun., Sheffield 

DOUBLE DASSES. 
Mewrt. Draoonktti, Biwn.jun.. York 

A * Bates, Halifax 

Bond, London Di*on, //«// 

Brown. Foster, Me^M,/ 

Brown, Hill, Manchester 



Mcssrs.*Hi]l. Pontefrmet Messrs. Smart, Edinburgh 

* Mather, Sheffield Shaw, 0<% 

PhUlpotts, ifart Wood, Lrerfs 

SERPENTS. 
Ainsworth, Scotland, »J />mg. G,fc. 

FLUTES. 



Messrs. Nicholson, 
Hbndrrson, 
Ronnie, Manchester 

OBOES. 

Messrs. Erskins, 
Sharps, 
Ling, London 
Hughe*, Manchester 



Elliot, Sheffield 
Hanson, F^rfc 
Peacock, 



WlLLMAX, 

Mahon, 
* Longhi, 2d Dragoon 
Guards 



Hughea, jun.il/sfneiestrr 
Scruton, York 
Smith, Manchester 
Wood, Huddersfield 

CLARIONETS. 

* Rnddland, Ul Rl. Dra- 
goon Guards 

* Robinson, York 
Walker, York. 



HORNS. 



Messrs. Puui, 

Prtbr Pbtriobs, 
Joseph Pkt rides, 
C, Tuny. 



Sugden, Halifax 
J. Taylor. Sheffield 
M ielandt, l or* 
Whitelcy, York 



BASSOONS. 

Messrs. Mackintosh, Dawson, Sheffield 

Ja«. Tllxt, Oldham, Mull ram 

♦ Lister, Halifax Williams, 1st Royal Dra- 

Wigney, Halifax goon Guards 

Lees, Manchester 



Harprr, 
HroB, 



TRUMPETS. 



Hyde, Manchester 
Anson, Manchextcr 
r arrer, York 



TROMBONES. 



Messrs. Martotti, Wa.ldftigton, Manchet- 

Hirst, Bradford ttr 

Tenor. 

Scborngen, London Woodham, id Dragoon 

Woodham, London Guards. 

Alto. 

Smitaers, London Caws ton, Manchester 

Canto. 
Mr. Phillips, Birmingham 

BASS HORNS. 
Trickett, ScaroorougA Hattcrsley, Sheffield 

DOUBLE DRUMS. 
Messrs. Jbis kinson, London Taylor, Sheffield 

Leaders of thb Chorus, Mrs. Shbplbt and Miss Travis. 
SEMI-CHORUS. 
CANTOS. 

Miss Clongh, Ashton 
Clegg, Manchester 



Mrs. Hsimmond, AViccasf/euj'on 
Tyne 

Miss Jervis, £«ce,t tr 



S. Travis, Oldham 
M. Travis, OUham 
Mrs. Vincent, Dublin 
Wilde, Oldham 
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Mr. Cole, Durham 

Collier, Shmcthury 
Dyson, Huddtrtfitld 



Mr. Brawn, LilehfieU 
Bradbury, Lin win 
* Bond. /?i>»« 



ALTOS. 

Mr. Haxgreave, P« diffract 
Matthews, Litchfield 



Greatorcx, jlUl. London 
Ken ward, Durham 
Pheasant, Southwell 
Mather. Bdinburgk 



BASSES. 



Mr. Archer, Wakrfieid 
Bowker, Manehnler 



Fielding, LeietUer 
Frith, Sheffield 

, Leicester 



Elb a, For* 



GRAND CHORUS. 
Cute* - 

Alton .... 
Tenora .... 



. AO 

» • • - 79 
Aggregate number of the Vocal and 

Thc« Pcrfoni.tr, u, » h<M* »w u artufak (•) la prrftss*, art OrgaaUU of tla) 
a la rbc places wb«r« iter m*i. 

, Itu ru,rk. 0 prcu-u-d, Lasdtr, of H»B.lf 



The following are a few of the distinguished personage* who 
visited York on the occasion— The Archbishop of York and Lady 
A. Vernon, the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Northumberland, 
Marquis and Marchioneaa of Londonderry, Earl and Countess of 
Harewood, and Ladiea LasceUes, Earl FitswiUiam, Earl and 
Countess Oower, Earl and Countea* Manvere, Karl of Bradford, 
Lord and Lady Grantham, Lord and Lady Morpeth, Lord Milton, 
Lord Muneaster, Lord Prudhoe, Lord Dowae, LordHraybrooke, 
Lord Howard of Effingham, Lord Clifton, Lord Hotham, Lady 
Gal way. Lady Hutchinaon, Lady Helen Hall, two Misses and 
Captain Hall, Lady Mary York, Mr. and Lady £. Lowther, Miat 
Lowther, Mr. and Lady C. Duncorabe, Col. and Lady — Wortley, 
Major Wortley, Hon. Mr. Stewart, Hon. Mr. Norton, Hon. Mr. 
Cathcart, Hon. General Bosville and family, Hen. T. L Later, Ad - 
miral Sir C. and Lady Rowley, Sir T. Shngaby, Sir P.Musgrave, 
Sir M. W. Ridley. Sir Wm. and Lady Ingilby, Mis, E. Ingilby, 
Sir William and Lady Milner, Sir H. and Lady iboetaon. Sir F. 
L. Wood, Sir Robert Hawk**, Lady Pollock, Lady .Varborton, 
Lady Amcotta, Lady Saycr, the Dean of rlipon, /fc. 



We bare received aeconnta from various quarters of Hhta Festi- 
» J ; and all agree a* to the grand, and imposing effect which it 
baa prodoeed- One of our correspondent* bestow*.; praise un- 
bounded on Madame Catalani : auother i* much cooler in hi* mode 



pon the whole. We hare, in thia war i 
thought it most prudent to remain silent. 

We havo delayed printing our present Number until the last 
moutent, for the purpose of supplying our readers with the fore, 
going account*. We .shall, in our next, be able to notice the re- 
maining pact of the performances ; which, in fact, wiltbe actually 
taking plare, while o«r printer* ai 



THE DRAMA. 

We have to repeat the same account of the Haymarkct Theatre 
that we gave but month. Nothing new, of a musical . kind, ha* 
been produced ; but General Burgoyne's rhanuing opera, " The 
Lord of the Manor," to which the sensible and elegant Jackson 
of Exeter «et the mnaic, haa been revived, and with great ap- 
plause. Madame Veetri* haa returned to her station in, this thea- 
tre, in consequence of the vacancy nuule by tlie abrupt retirement 
of Misa Paten, which is likely to bring herself, her father, and Mr. 
Morris, into Weatminster Hall. This young lady haa. it appear*, 
been singing at a concert given at Lancaster, and either Mr. Lee. 
or Mr. Hughes, (we cannot make out which,) addressed the com- 

stating that, not being of age, she is under the government of her 
father — who, he intimated, is a dangerous man to meddle with, at 
Nemo me tmpmme laeeuit is bis motto. This is certainly a very 
ambiguous motto for a Scotchman to take, unless be be privileged 
to assume the Thistle with it ; from which, for the sake of deb*, 
cacy, it ought never to be separated. 

At the English Opera House, Mathews has occupied the atten- 
tion of the public, by his inimitable performance of several cha- 
racters, A new comic drama, entitled / tctU Aster at Wife, from 
the French, has been produced ; but the music in it is just enough 
to authorise the manager to give it at his theatre ; where, absurdly 
enough, only operatic pieces are allowed to be performed. 

Drury Laue and Covent Garden Theatres ure to open with 
great splendor ; at leatt, so far as internal decoration can render 
them srdem&d. The 'latter theatre was undoubtedly becomings 
little dingy, hy comparison with its newly ornamented neighbour ; 
but we arc inclined to think that the rational part of the public 
did not require or wish the managers to make any expensive al- 
terations in its appearance. Let due .liberality be bestowed on 
the stage, ami the faded gilding will not be observad. 

At Coveut Garden Mr. Sinclair is immediately t» appear, with 
all that be has brought with him from Italy, where be has been 
for some years. The public will be curious to hear rum, after the 
experience which he baa gained in the land of song : particularly 
a* the Italian journals have not been very courteous to him. 
Though we infer nothing from the censures of a people who can 
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MEMOIR OF LUDWIG van BEETHOVEN. 



Ludwig van Beethoven was bora Dec. 17th 1770, 
at Bonn on the Rhine, where bis father at that time was 
principal vocal tenor in the chapel of the Elector, and his 
grand lather held first the situation of chief base singer, 
and .subsequently that of chapel -master. M. Choron, in 
bis Dictitmnairt Historime (Us Musicians, says that he is 
the reputed son of Frederick the Second of Prussia, but 
does, not state on what authority •. His youthful years were 
not exceedingly fortunate : his father poured out too many 
libations to Bacchus, and, though assertions to the contrary 
have been hazarded, it is known that his early education 
was much neglected. The extent of his learning amounted 
to a smattering of latin, which almost every boy in Ger- 
many is able to acquire. The first instructions he received in ' 
music were from Neefe, who was organist to the court. The 
progress he made under this master was so rapid, that at 
the early age of eleven he was able to play the Preludes and , 
Fugues of the great Sebastian Bach, or, as they are gene- 
rally called, 41 U Clavecin bten tempt'ri ;" a work which able 
judges have pronounced to be superior to all others, for 
forming a player on the organ and piano-forte. His powers 
for composition began very early to unfold themselves ; for, 
in 17S3, we find published at Mnnheim and Speyer, Va- 
riations for the piano»forte to a march, Sonatas, and Songs, 
which appeared under his own name. The fame of his 
youthful genius attracted the attention of the Elector of Co- 
logn, who sent him, at his own expense, to Vienna, in cha- 
racter of his court-organist, to study under the celebrated 
Haydn, in order to perfect himself in the art of composition. 
He did not long enjoy the instructions of this great master, 
for Haydn delivered him over to the care and instructions 
of the learned Albrechtsberger. It appears that the cha- 
racter of Beethoven was marked by great singularity from 
his earliest yean. Both Haydn and Albrechtsberger, but 
particularly the latter, were often heard to declare, that he 
was not willing to profit by good advice. Beethoven has 
himself been heard to confess, that among other peculiarities 
which he prided himself on displacing, when a young man, 
was that of refusing to acknowledge himself as the pupil of 
Haydn, at which this master took great offence. 

The consequence of this self-confident spirit was, that, at 
this period, be made but little progress in composition, and 
was more ambitious to become a brilliant performer. This 

* That Beethoven is a wonderful man there raa be no doubt ; but 
if Lhii (triune wen really his father, he Is the greatest prodigy the 
world ever nw, or mint likrly, will ever see again : for is Frederick 
1L died in 174*, the period of Mad. Beetlu.ven's gestation must la 
such a caac, have been exactly thirty years. 



may, in a great measure, be gathered from the remarks that 
occur in the AUgemeine Mvsikaksche Zeitung of this period, 
in which he is not allowed to possess the ability of compos- 
ing even variations of any merit Harshness of modulation, 
melodies more singular than pleasing, and a constant strug- 
gle to be original, are among the principal faults of which 
he was accused. As to the latter charge it may be remarked, 
that it is the besetting sin which has adhered to Beethoven 
through life ; and we cannot help wishing that, with it, be 
hail also possessed the power of spreading the vice among 
his contemporaries, and of bequeathing it to his successors. 
But if this indefatigable search after originality be a sin, to 
what new and extraordinary effects, to what wonders, has 
it not given birth '. To whom so justly than to this author, 
can these lines be applied,— 



And rise to fault* true critic* dare not 

Yet severe as these critics were on him, as a com- 
', they were lavish in their praises of him as a player. 



noser. 

It W.I! 



t was acknowledged that he had studied the piano-forte with 
a success that enabled him to excel all the masters of hit 
time ; that there was a spirit, a fire, and brilliancy of exe- 
cution, which no one could equal ; and that nothing was 
wanting to perfect his performance, but a certain preci- 
sion and distinctness of touch. It was unanimously agreed, 
that his triumph was in the execution of a fantasia, and in 
the art of varying any given theme withont the least pre- 
meditation. In (.uch cxtempory performance, his power 
was inimitable : he was considered to approach the nearest 
to Mozart, as he is allowed never since to have had a rival, 
except iu the brilliant Himtnelt. 

Alter completing his term with Albrechtsberger, he re- 
turned to JfcssVe; But Vienna had superior attractions for*?"* * 
him, and he obtained the Elector's permission to return 
thither again, after a very short residence in his native 
place. He obtained leave of absence for a year, but when 
once fixed in the gayer capital, be would not return again. 

In this splendid metropolis he bas resided nearly thirty 
years, where he has delighted the public, and, indeed, the 



t We are assured, from undoubted authority, tbat he has spoken 
with the almost contempt ol Himmel'* playing. The following anec- 
dote may be relied on :— During Beethoven's stay nt Berlin, Himroel 
rukrd him one evening at a pxrty to play a Fantasia, wilh which 
Beethoven complied. He then naked Himmel to perform in re- 
turn. " 
him 



urn. When Himmel bad played for some time, Beethoven asked 
im fa bis usual abrupt manner, why he was so long prrlud.ng, und 
>heu he meant to begin. Thin »o ofiVnded Himuirl, that he n«r tn.m 

the piano, and could never be persuaded to play before H 
again. 
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world in general, by the variety and originality, both of 
bis vocal and instrumental compositions. He has secured , 
a name, and reached a height ot renown, to which no other , 
author, Handel, Haydn, and Mozart excepted, has attained. I 
For though Rossini's name is, at the present instant, more ( 
often pronounced than that of any other composer, yet his j 
works, so far as they now extend, are not likely to confer on j 
him a lasting reputation, equal to that which toe great Ger- 
man musicians have permanently gained. 

Beethoven is as original and independnnt in his general 
modes of thinking, as he is in his musical productions. A 
decided enemy to flattery, and an utter stranger to every 
thing dishonourable, he disdains to court the favour of every 
one, however wealthy or exalted in rank. The consciousness 
of his talents not l>eing duly rewarded, too frequently makes 
him vent his complaints in the bitterest terms, and against 
individuals, who from their high station, have the power to 
obstruct his success in life. Tims he has for years resided 
in Vienna in open hostility with many, and in friendship 
only with the few whom the admiration of his great genius 
will not allow to take offence, either at the singularities of 
his manners, or at the ill-judged candour with which he 
declares his opinion both of persons and things. Till very 
lately he had hardly any other income than what his com- 
positions procured htm ; and consequently be has too often 
lived in circumstances very unworthy of so groat a genius. 
Thin, together with an increase of difficulties and of invi- 
dious enemies, determined him, in 1 S09, to accept an offer 
of the situation of maestro tli camlla to the new Wesiphalian 
court of Jerome Buonaparte. His intention was made known 
to the Archduke Rudolph, and the Princes Lobkowitz and 
Kinsky, and fortunately for the honour of Vienna and of 
Austria, those personages induced him to alter his resolu- 
tion, lu terms at once the most flattering and the most 
delicate, they had a deed drawn up, by which they settled 
on him an annuity of 1000 florins. The only conditions 
attached to this pension were, that he should reside in 
Vienna, or some other part of Austria- Pro|>er, and not under- 
take any journey into foreign countries, without the consent 
of his patrons. The issue of the late war baa sufficiently 
proved now judiciously be acted in declining theoffers of the 
court of Westphalia. \Vc are sorry to he obliged to add 
that, from a variety of untoward circumstances, the greater 
portion of this pension has been for a considerable time past 
discontinued. Prince Lobkowitz, who is since dead, was so 
utterly ruined, that his palace in Vienna, is now converted 
into a hotel. Prince Kinsky was killed at the beginning of 
the last war with Prance, and the Archduke Rudolph is now, 
therefore, his only remaining protection. 

We have been assured that he has always expressed a 
great wish to see foreign countries, and particularly Eng- 
land, but it does not appear that he has ever made any 
application for leave of absence, for such a purpose; 
though, under present circumstances, but few difficulties 
could be expected to present themselves on this point. 
Some few years back he was applied to by the Philhar- 
monic Society of London, to visit Kngland, and the condi- 
tions were not onry fully agreed upon, but be had actually 
began to make preparations for bis journey. Notwithstand- 
ing which, he had not the courage to carry bis intentions 
into execution, and it is hardly now to be expected that he 



will ever cross the seas, and give the people of these king- 
doms an opportunity of paying him that homage which his 
vast talents would assuredly command from a liberal and 
enlightened i 



It may, however, be doubted.wbetber his presence 

bis celebrity. 



add either here, or elsewhere, to bis celebrity. His 
extreme reserve towards strangers, which is carried to 
such excess, as to render it painful for his most intimate 
friends to witness, prevents him from displaying those 
excellent qualities, which, under a forbidding exterior, he 
is known to possess. And yet such are the contrasts that 
meet in his character, that occasionally his warmth of 
temper, extreme bluntness of remark, and singularity of 
manners, together with his total want of reserve in offering 
his opinion on others, tend to estrange him much from 
the prescribed forms of society. Add to all this, that de- 
plorable calamity, the greatest that could befal a man of 
his profession, his extreme deafness, which we are as- 
sured is now so great as to amouut to a total privution of 
hearing. Those who visit him arc obliged to write down 
what they have to communicate. To this cause may 
be traced many of the peculiarities visible in his later 
compositions ; for though, as we have before observed, the 
design of a composition ought to be found in the mind, 
without any aid from material sounds, yet its effect should 
be accurately heard upon some instrument, before filial 
adoption *. — This calamity has also the effect of rendering 
him dreadfully suspicious, so that no conversation can 
pass in his presence without his imagining himself the 
subject of it : a weakness which is the usual attendant on 
deafness. It should, however, be here mentioned, that, 
| notwithstanding his foibles, which far more frequently be- 
long to great than to ordinary minds, his character as 
i a man, and a citizen, ranks deservedly high. Though his 
j eccentricity leads him to deviate from ordinary rules, in the 
smaller affairs of life, yet his high feeling of truth and 
justice has produced a rectitude in his moral conduct, 
w hich ensures bim the esteem of every honourable man. 
Though his early education was neglected, yet he has 
made up for tbe deficiency by subsequent diligence and 
industry, so that we are assured by those who know 
him well, that his knowledge of German literature is very 
respectable, and that he is a very tolerable proficient in 
Italian, though of French he knows but little. Whenever he 
can be induced to throw off his natural reserve, his conver- 
sation becomes extremely animated, full of interesting anec- 
dote, and replete with original remarks on men and manners. 

To give a detailed account of his works, would exceed tbe 
limits of this sketch. They are universally known, and 
acknowledged to be compositions of the highest order. We 
subjoin to this Memoir a list of them, which we believe to 
he Recnrate. 

The last account we hear of this great man is. that he 
has just completed a new grand mass. The dark tone 
of his mind is in unison with that solemn style which the 
services of the church demand ; and the gigantic harmony 
be knows so well how to wield, enables him to excite 
feelings of the awful and sublime, in a manner that i 
living can attempt to rival. 



^* See.alto aoine irmwlu on this subject, in page* lis and 1U of the 
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A LIST OF BEETHOVEN'S WORKS. 

Oyer*. 

1. 3 Trie*, fur piaae-furte, violin, and violoncello. 

2. 2 SoaaUa. piano-forte, dedicated to Haydn. 

3. Trio, in E flat, for violin, viola, and violoncello. 

4. Quintett, in E flat, for two violint, two violas, and violoncello. 

5. 8 Sonata*, piano-forte, with violoncello or violin oblifato, 

dedicated to the Kinf of Prussia. 

6. An enay Sonata, for the piano- fortr, for four hands. 

7. Sonata, in E flat, piano-forte. 

8. Serenade. In D, for violin, viola, and violoneellrt. 

9. 8 Trios, for violin, viola, and viol 1 ". — Paris edit, from Op. 4. 

10. 3 Sonatas, for the piano-forte. 

11. Trio, in B, for piano-forte, clarionet, or violin and violK 

18. 3 Sonatas, for piano-forte and violin. 

13. Sonate patio tiqoe, for piano-forte. 

14. 2 Sonatas, for piano-forte. 

15. Concerto, in C, for piano- forte. No. 1., with Orchestra. 

16. Quintett, in E flat, for piano-forte, oboe, clarionet, horn, and 

bassoon. 

17. Sonata, for piano-forte and horn, or violoncello. 
IS. C Qudrtuora, for two violins, viola, and violoncello. 

19. Concerto, in B, for piano-forte. No. It, with Orchestra. 

50. Sepletto, in E flat, for violin, viola, clarionet, horn, bassoon, 

violoncello, and cotitra-ba*i»o. 

51. Sinfonia, in C, for Orchestra, No. 1. 
22. Sonata, in B, for piano-forte. 

S3. Sonata, for piano-forte and violin. 
24. Sonata, for piano-forte and violin. 
So. Serenade, in D, for dote, violin, ami viola. 

86. Sonata, in A flat, (or piano-forte. 

27. Sonata, quasi Fantasia, for piano-forte, Nos. 1. 2. 
VS. Sonata, in D, for piano-forte. 

99. Quintetto, iri C. for two violins, two violas, and violoncello. 

30. 3 Sonatas, for piano-forte and violin, dedicated to Alex. I. 

31. 8 Sonatas, for piano-forte — Vienna edit, from Op. 29. 

32. 6 Son»s, by Oellert. 

3a. Bagatelles, f<»r the piano-forte. 

34. 8 Variations, for piano-forte. 

35. Variations, for piano-forte. 

SC. Sinfonia, in D. for Orchestra, No. 2. 

87. Concerto, in C minor, for piano-forte. No. 3, with Orck stra. 
38. Orand Trio, for piano-forte, clarionet or violin, and violon- 
cello, arranred after the Septerto, Op. 80., by (he author. 

89. 8 Preludes in all the twelve major keys, for the piano-forte 



40. Ilnmanre, in G, for violin, with Orchestra, 

41. Serenade, for piano-forte and flute, or violin, arranged from 

the Serenade, Op. 2.3., by the author. 

42. Nolturno. for piano-forte and viola, arranged from the Sere- 

nade, Op. 8.. by the author. 

43. Overture to Prometheus, in C, for Orchestra. 

44. 1 t Variation*, for piano-forte, violin, and violonrcDo. 

45. 3 Man lies, fur piano-forte, for four hands. 

45. Seena ed Aria, " Ah, pe rfido f for a Soprano, with Accom- 
paniments for Orchestra. 

47. Sonata, for piano-forte and violin, oblignto, dedicated to 
Krcutzer. 

4S. Adelaide, by Matthisson, (in Italian and German,) with .V- 
eompanimcnt for piano-forte. 

49. 2 Easy Sonatas, for piano-forte. 

50. Romance, for violin, prinr. in F, with Orchestra. 

51. 2 Rondua, for piano-forte, in C and (J, No*. 1. 2. 

52. 8 Songs, with Accompaniment* for piano-forte, " Urian's 

Reise," " Feuer-Farbc," " liu Arm der Liebe," £c. 



53. Sonata, in C. for piano-forte. 

54. 8onaU, in F, for piano-forte. 

55. Heroic Sinfonia, in E flat, for Orchestra, No. 8 

56. Concerto, in C, for piano- forte, with Orchestra. 

57. Sonata, in F minor, for piano-forte. 

58. Concerto 4, in G, for piano-forte, with Orrliestra. 

59. 3 Quartetts, for two violins, viola, and violoncello. 
GO. Sinfonia, in B, for Orchestra, No. 4. 
81. Concerto, in 1), for vi.ilin, with Orchestra. 

68. Overture to Coriolanus, in C minor, for Orchestra. 
64. Grand Sonata, for piano-forte and v ioloncell 

the trio. Op. 3, by the authiw. * 

87. Sinfonia, in-ftfe* for Orchestra, No. 5. C ;)t< VvO-^v- 

69. Pastoral Sinfonia, in F, for Orchestra, No. 6. 

69. Sonata, for piano-forte and violoncello. 

70. 2 Trios, for piano-forte, violin, and violoncello. 
78 Concerto, in E flat, for pian.».forte. with Orchestra, 

74. Quartett, in E flat, for two violins, viola, and violoncello. 

75. C Song's, by Golhe, with piano-forte Accompaniments, — 

■• Kennst du das Land," " Neuc Liebe," fyc. $r. 
73. Variations, for piano-forte. 

77. Fantasia, for piano-forte. 

78. Sonata, in F sharp, major) for piano-forte. 

79. Sonatina, in G, for piano-forte. 

SO. Fanta-sia, in C minor, for piano-forte, with Orchestra. 
81. Sepletto, in E flat, for violin, $r. 

81. *Sonata, fur piano-forte, "Les adieux," %c. 

82. 4 Arictts and a Duet, Italian and German,) with Accompa- 

niiueuts for piano-forte. 

83. 3 Songs, by Gothe, with Accompaniments, fiw piano-forte,, 

Womie der H'chmuth,- " Schnsucht," " Ccmaltes 
Band," 

84. Overture to Egniont, in F minor, for Orchestra. 

84. *Entre Actes to E»mont, for Orchestra. 

85. Oratorio, " The Mount of Olives." 

86. Overture to tbe Opera of Leonora, for Grand Orchestra. 
67. Trio, for two obors and English horn. 

88. Ftdclio, a Grand Opera, the score in MS. 

90. Sonata, in E minor, for piano-forte. 

91. IJattli! of Viftoria, for a full Orchestra. 
98. Sinfonia, in A, fur Orchestra, No. 7. 
98. Sinfonia. in F, for Orchestra, No. S. 

94. Son?. " An die Hoffmmif." from Ticdtrc s Vrianln, with 

Accompaniments' for the piano-forte. 

95. Quartett, II., in F minor, for two violins, viola, and viol 10 . 
9 >. Sonata, for piano-forte and violin. 

97. Trio, in It, for piano-forte, violin, and violoncello. 

98. Son£. " Andie feme Gobble," by .leittele*. 

99. Bass Song:. " Per Mann von Wort." 

100. Romance, " Das Lehloos Markenstcm." 

101. Sonata, in A major, for piano-forte. 

10*. 2 Sonatas, for piano-forte and violoncello. 

104. Qtiintitors, in C minor, for two violins, two tenors, and 

violoncello; or three violins, tenor, and violoncella, ar- 
ranged after a piano-forte trio, by the author. 

105. Ea»y Variations, for the piano-forte, with flute or violin ac- 

companiments, ad lib. to nix themes. 
109. Sonata, for the piano-forte. 

109. Sonata, for the piano-forte. 

110. Sonata, for the piano-forte. 

111. Grand Sonata, for the piano-forte. 

118. Quartett. for two violins, two tenors, and violoncello. 
120. Thirty-three Variations on a Waltz, by Diabclli. 

Some of his latest works, between Nos. 102 and 180, of which 
we have not yet been able to procure the titles correctly, are 
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MEMOIR OF ANTONIO SALIERI. 

ANTONIO Salieri, the celebrated composer, maettro 
di capella to the Emperor of Austria, died at Vienna in 
October last He was born at Uguano, in the Venetian 
states, in 1750. 

At the age of eleven yean he began to take lessons on 
the harpsichord, and his passion for music became to strong, 
that, at the death of his father, a distinguished merchant, 
whose loss he had to deplore when he was only fifteen 
years of age, he deroted himself entirely to this art. The 
protection of Moscnigo, a patrician of Venice, induced bim 
to settle for a time in that city, where he continued his 
studies, bat afterwards completed them at Naples. 

His first master was Giovanni Pescetli, a professor of 
high repute and a pupil of Lotti. Death having deprived 
him of this instructor, he placed himself for a short time un- 
der the care of Pietro Passini. At this period the famous 
Leopold Gassmann arrived at Venice, and the young Sa- 
lieri, eager to profit by such a circumstance, immediately 
offered himself, and was accepted, as his pupil, both in the 
art of singingand for the harpsichord. The affection which 
he conceived for this master determined him, with his pa- 
tron's consent, to accompany Gassmann to Vienna, iu order 
that be might there continue his studies with him in coun- 
ter-point. He arrived at the capital of the Austrian em- 
pire in 1760, where he remained the following eight 
years, and lost no opportunity of benefitting by his master's 
advice. His gratitude and attachment to Gassmann were 
rewarded, at the decease of the latter, by the appointments 
of maitre de chtipclle to the Imperial court, and to the theatre. 
It was then be attracted the notice of the renowned Glock, 
who now beginning to feel the infirmities of age, and dis- 
cerning the great abililes of Salieri, intrusted him with the 
charge of composing Let Ditnaidn, which the former had 
engaged to produce for the Acadfmie Rot/ale de Mvsiqxu at 
Paris. He executed this arduous task according to the I 
plan which litis great and experienced musician had sketch- 
ed out, and under his immediate superintendence. The 
result was so highly satisfactory to Gluck, as to draw from 
him a declaration, that no one had ever before so thoroughly 
entered into the peculiarities of his style, which not even 
the Germans themselves had been able to imitate. How- 
ever, it was believed at Paris, that Salieri was only really 
entitled to the merit of having composed the third act of 
the opera. 

Salieri wont to Paris in 1784 with his work, which was 
performed before the Royal family frequently, and each 
time with increased effect. Even the Queen herself de- 
signed to take a part in it. At length it was brought out 
at the grand theatre of the French capital. The critics 
discovered in some of its parti, principally in the recitatives, 
a very peculiar style, and all agreed that it displayed most 
extraordinary talent. 

It was not till after the third representation that the 
Chevalier Gluck, in an address to the Parisian public, an- 
nounced Salieri as the sole composer of l.es Danaidis. The 
managers of the opera rewarded him with a present of ten 
thousand francs, and aflerwutds gave him an additional 
three thousand to defray the expenses of his journey. The 
queen al.«o very liberally rewarded his tuients, and he 
sold his score to an engraver for two thousand francs. 
Before he quitted Paris, the administration of the theatre 
engaged him to compose Let Horaces tt In Vuriaces. 

A short time after this, he produced for the theatre at 
Vienna, the opera of Axus, Hoi d'Urmus (or Ttrare), for 
which the Emperor, Joseph II., made him a present of two 



hundred ducats, to which he added a pension of three 
hundred ducats. Shortly after this, he married a young 
lady with a considerable portion. 

From that time, he contributed largely to the various 
theatres of Europe, particularly to that of hit own country, 
for which he wrote many operas, chiefly of the comic kind. 

The following Is a list of his dramatic works : — 

1. Le Donne letterate. 

8. L'Auutre iiiHOCfntr — (Traualated iuto German.) 

8. Do* CkiKioUe. 

4. LArmida. 

5. La Fierm de Kenexia— ^Translated into French.) 
0. La Secckia capita. 

7. 11 Raroat di roc co antic*. 

8. La Loeandiero. 

0. Ftrionfo detta Gloria, t deOa ViH*. 

10. La sonjttta di Rorea. 

11. La ealamiU dt Cori. 
18. Del mita e Dalita. 
IS. La Finta Set ma. 

Immediately after the performance of this piece, he want 
into Italy, where be composed the following pieces : — 

14. Europa riconocivta ; at Milan. 

15. La Scuoia de Ceiosi. 

115. La partensa instpettata. 

17. // Talismano — (Translated into German.) 

18. La Uama patlorcHa. 

He then returned to Vienna, and composed,— 

19. Le Ramoneur. 

20. La helle Mcnteutt. 

81. La 8entiramide—(FoT the Court of Monaco.) 
28. Le* Dana'ide* — (For Paris.) 

23. La grot (a di Trofouio— (Tranidated into German.) 

84. Le Prince de Tarare, an Opera written by Beauinarchaif . 
The poet dedicated hU drama to this mutician, in a short, 
elegant letter, whence wc extract the two following paragraphs. 

" To you I dedicate my work, because it has become yours. I 
only gave it birth ; you have trained it up to theatrical dignity. 

4 ' You hare aaiusted me, my dear friend, in giving to the French 
Huch an idea of a Grecian ipertacle as I have always conceived. 
If our work has been successful, I owe it almost entirely to you. 
And though your modesty prompts yon to say that you are tny 
musician, 1 honour myself in being your poet, your (errant and 
friend." 

This piece was afterwards brought out at Vienna, under the 
title of Aiu*, Roi ttOrmut. 

85. Le* Horace*, el le* Curiacrs.— ( For Paris.) 
f-J. // Avaro e il Frodigo. 

87. La Ciffra. 

Resides these he has produced a multitude of detached 
airs, Stc., both serious and comic. 

Among his sacred works, there is bnt one oratorio, La 
Patsione. lie however wrote several smaller pieces in the 
church stvle. 

He composed many symphonies and serenades for the 
orchestra, also some concertos for the piano-forte and oilier 
instruments : but he did not set any great value on these, 
as he had no strong motive for exerting his talent, except in 
dramatic and v.ical music. Salieri, — says the Count 
Orloff, — united the melody of Italy with the harmony of 
his adopted country, and made a most happy nse of both 
one and the other; exhibiting to the heirs of his learning 
and his stvle, a wise moderation, which confers honour on 
that, and imparts to this all its charm. 
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ON MUSICAL CALCULATIONS. 

To THE EdITOO OP THE HaRMONICON. 
Sir, October 2mf, 1823. 

Amongst your numerous readers, I am one who ad- 
mire the plan on which the Harmonicon is conducted, distri- 
buting information, on various branches of the most delight- 
ful of arts, blemk-d with amusement of a superior cast ; 
and I am particularly gratified to observe in page 1ST, a 
beginning made in your work, to explain and familiftri2.> 
your readers with the principles of musical calculations ; 
whose operations have, heretofore, usually been conducted, 
in a very unnatural and repulsive mode, by means of the 
numerical ratios of the lengths of the sounding strings ; 
-wherein, multiplication must be used in place of addition, 
division (or inverted multiplication) instead of subtraction, 
(as is done in Mr. Smyth's example.Jand the extraction of 
a root, whenever the half, the third, or any other aliquot 
part of an internal, expressed by its ratio, is wanted to be 
calculate*). 

Instead of which, if the very small interval Schisma, 
mentioned in the note at foot of the page quoted, be made 
the integer for musical calculations, every Interval in use in 
our music, which, except wheu tempered, (for adopting it 
to the limited and artificial scale of twelve notes in the 
octave,) admits no prime number into its ratios greater 
than i, is expressible by a whole number ofsckismas; and 
when .small temperaments, or fractional intervals smaller 
than one eleventh part of a major comma, occur in calcula- 
tions, these can easily be expressed in cents, thousandths, 
or more extented decimal fractions of X ; and thus, every 
operation may, in accordance with the things calculated, be 
performed, naturally, addition of intervals by means of ad- 
dition of schimas, subtraction of such, by the mere sub- 
traction of their schimas, and the division of an interval 
into any number of equal parts, by the arithmetical opera- 
tion of division. 

If by way of instances, a major Third (1 971) were 
added to a minor Sixth (416X) they make 6 1 81 or the 
Octave ; and if this last, were required to be divided into 
twelve equal semitones, = 51 r, is the equal tempera- 
ment Semitone: again, seven of these semitones, or SSTX, is 
the equal temperament Fifth, (being attempered or Battened 
just 1 I,) and twelve of these fifths, or 43t>4£, is just seven 
octaves, or 7 x 8 181. So again, if the mean-tone, or com- 
mon organ Fifth were wanted, the double octave of the 
major third, the XV'Hth, or 8x618+ 197, is 1481E ; and 
this divided by 4, (because four fifths, as CG, GD, DA, and 
Ac. compose the XVIIth Ce) gives 3o5.«A£ for the value 
of each, of eleven of the Fifths on an organ, each of such 
being Battened, or less by 2.75X, then the true Vth of 
858X : and, to obtain the other or wolf fifth ; we have 
7xtil8 — 11 X 355.85, or 4*84 - 3907.75, = 378.«5X ; from 
which last deducting 3581, we have as a remainder, 18.851, 
whjch is the iharp temperament of the organ's wolf Fifth 
jfr; |>e (or ltd) : sometimes called the bearing Fifth. 
■ In the Monthly Magazine, Vol. xxxiv. p 7, is a 
Table for reducing Musical Ratios to Sehismas, by Mr. 
Farcy, who also mentions having in his possession a more 
complete Table of the same kind. May not Mr. Farcy be 
induced to communicate this Table, with a dissertation on 
its uses, for the convenience of such of your readers as 
attach due importance to this branch of the musical science 1 

Yours, Stc., 

Arithmetics. 



AN ADDRESS TO THE GERMAN COMPOSERS. 
Br LOUIS SPOHR. 

The crlcbratcd Performer uid Compo»«r. 

The long expected moment seems at length arrived, when 
the German public, cloved with the insipid sweetness of 
the new Italian music, longs for that which it of real ami 
intrinsic value. All the operas that Rossini has lately 
brought out, have more or less displeased, and manager* 
already find the necessity of looking out for something else. 
Even in Italy, where the public must have been satiated 
with his music to excess, — even there the credit of this, 
till lately universally idolized, composer has sunk deeply. 
Vienna alone, the city in which true German art originated, 
still forms an exception. There, the public, cheated of their 
better judgment by the Italian virtuosi, are still charmed by 
the syren spell. Vet if the downfall of this music is de- 
ferred in this quarter, it is only to precipitate it the 
lower when it docs take place, particularly if the director 
of the Italian opera there, has no new singers in store 
to keep alive the test for this novelty; for the old ones 
will, from their hackneyed and eternal repetition of the same 
insipidities, soon weary the patience of the fickle amateurs 
of Vienna. This was the case with the former idolized 
David, who, on his return among them, was not received 
with half his former enthusiasm. 

The important epoch seems now arrived, at which German 
art will resume its former dignified attitude on the stage ; 
and the object of these remarks is to call on the German 
cnmjxisers to use every becoming exertion to regain the 
former footing which they held in the opera, and to remove 
from thence every thing that is foreign, provided it be not 
found to possess intrinsic value. The former and dangerous 
predominance of the French school has now ceased, since 
the more eminent among them are either no more, or have 
(.-eased altogether to write for the stage ; and those that still 
remain, being of second rate abilities only, give no cause 
for alarm. This call is principally addressed to those com- 
posers of distinction and general estimation, wbo, from 
having lieen discouraged by a few unsuccessful trials, seem 
to have entirely given up all theatrical composition, and 
devoted themselves exclusively to church and chamber 
music, in which they feel no apprehensions as to their suc- 
cess. This aversion on their part I can easily account for 
from my own feelings and experience ; therefore, for the 
sake of the rising artist, 1 shall not suffer the cause that 
gave rise to such a feeling to pass unnoticed. 

It is very discouraging, for example, that the success of 
an opera should, in a great measure, depend upon accidental 
causes, over which the composer has no control ; as, for 
instance, the distribution of the different characters, the 
external decorations, the proper rehearsal of the musk, 
the preparation of the public for the reception of a new 
opera, aud more than all, the art of inspiring the singers 
with a proper interest in the characters they have to per- 
sonate, and in the music which they have to perform. 
It is still farther discouraging to a couqioser to see the 
merit or demerit of his works decided, not by those that 
are scientific judges, but by the casual frequenters of the 
theatre, and consequently by those who are not in the 
slightest degree qualified to r.ass a sound and critical opi- 
nion *. Lastly, it can afford but little encouragement to 
the composer who has to live by the benefit of his labours, 

* I canto t 1< t this two ision without n«ticiii£ ihr mineral ci m- 
pljini, tlnil ltic iiiuicciiltivntrd rnrl of thr- Audience sccui, daily more 
mail ntorr, in ilisiJain giving any uudiljlf *ijtim of ib< ir approbation or 
disapprobation ; w hereby e nt'<iur.igeiiieul is jii> en lu Uie iron U to oc- 
cupy the field of trhicism, ar.d reject till tbi.t does nut accord v\ ilh 
their ideas of t xcrllrme. 

t 
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when, as is the case at present, less is to be gained by the 
composition of an opera, than by the making up (for we 
will not dignify it by the name of composing) of bagatelles 
for the flute, guitar, *>c, or of the arrangement of foreign 
productions, which labours are well rewarded by publishers, 
while the benefit to be derived from an opera, even if it 
should generally please, remains very uncertain. One of 
the causes is, that scarcely has an opera appeared, when 
the traffickers in petty larceny fall foul of the score, which J 
no precautions on the part of tin*, author, or any protests 
in the public journals, can prevent. Thus tbey steal all | 
the choicer parts of the composition, and defraud the au- 
of what he has so dearly earned by the laborious 



In order to remedy these evils, and to give general en- 
couragement to German composers to write for the stage, 
the directors of theatres must do their part, and direct their 
particular attention to these two important points : 1st, To 
purchase works of no one but the composer himself, as the 
natural nod legal possessor of the right to his own produc- 
tions ; Sclly, To remunerate his talent justly and properly. 
This latter stipulation will doubtless appear quite extraor- 
dinary to the managers of theatres, as heretofore the 
whole requisites of an Italian or French opera were to be 
obtained at merely the price of the copyist's labour ; and 
even when, on one occasion, a stipulated stun was paid for 
a German opera, it was so inconsiderable, ns probably to 

forward. 

The consideration fur a great opera should be pro- 
portionate to the Ubour, time, and powers of mind re- 
quisite for its composition ; and should, at least, be in a 
two, if not in a three-fold proportion, to what is paid for 
original MSS. of tragedies, comedies, 4rc.« particularly when 
we take into calculation the additional advantage that the 
author of a plav has over the composer of an opera, in his 

Crivilege to publish his own work. How far this has been 
ithcrto attended to, the German composers know, alas ! 
but too welL 

But now let us, on the other band, consider what motives 
there are to encourage German artists themselves to apply 
to the task of dramatic composition. 

the chaml 




Neither the church nor the chamber can afford the 
poser such a mass of effective means as this. In proof of 
the truth of this remark, it may be mentioned that many 
theatrical composers, whose talents were not sufficient to 
produce any thing of sufficient value for the church or the 
concert room, have been able by an effectual application 
of these means, even without the aid of any strength of 
invention, to produce very considerable effects. The charm j 
of scenic representation, the combined effect of almost all 
the arts, every thing is in his favour, and serves as a 
motive for encouragement. Now, if he be possessed of 
real talent, \ an opportunity here presents itself for por- 
traying all the passions of the human heart, which could 
not be found elsewhere; and what glory, what applause 
if he has been successful with one opera ! Let him furnish 
the church and the chamber with productions of the most 
excellent kind, still he will be known only to a small por- 
tion of the public ; but if he obtain success in the theatre, 
his name will be on every tongue. Therefore, let the 
German composers exert their energies ; let them be active ; 
for the moment seems arrived when such efforts will be 



• TV unblushing inipadince of these zrntlemcn goes so tar, Unit one 
of them lately sent a list of the scores fie had on sate, among which, 
besides a multitude of others, which arc known to be surrrptiti usly 
obtained, — for example, the Canttmirc of Tcsch, nnil the LilmMu of 
Kreut**r, — there were two of my own operas, Fmut, and Zamire anil 



crowned with success ! Before concluding, let me be |ier- 
mitted to offer a few observations for the benefit of the 

young and rising composer. 

In Germany, as in France, the fate of the < 
in a great measure upon the poetry ; with this 
only, that the pit of a French theatre shows an infinitely 
more refined taste in its judgment on the merits of a 
composition, and would not tolerate the absurdities with 
>* hicli our opera-books abound ; while on the contrary, in 
forming a just estimate of the value of the music, the 
French are infinitely behind the Germans, since even in the 
taste of the most refined among the French, a Gretry and a 
Dallayrac are allowed to rank so much higher t" 
bini and a Mehul. Our first object, therefore, i 
lect a subject that shall have sufficient interest 
multitude, otherwise onr opera will have nn < 
ing its ground long. If it attract only the small number 
of the elect, — the cultivated sons of taste, — the manager's 
pocket will soon be left empty, and it will very shortly 
be quietly laid on the shelf. Hut if we bare been com- 
pelled to sacrifice the subject to the taste of the muiu- 
tude, still we ought to be independent in the choice of our 
style, and clothe it in stir (■ music as is solid and e*]»rcs- 
sive ; this will at once be tolerated by the 
demnify the chosen lew lor the loss thev suslii 
choice of the subject. If we have the power to invent na- 
tional melodies, we may by a due admixture of these, 
please the fancy of the multitude, ami have the satisfac- 
tion of hearing them chnnled at fairs and ground on barrel- 
organs ; but the dignity of music must necessarily suffer by 
it, for valuable as a national song is ns such, still ii in not 
fit for tbe more ennobled music of our theatres, from which 
the music of an alc-hoiw ought a> scrupulously to be ex- 
cluded, as its jests and vul»arityt. The opera book must 
either be enlivened with broad humour, or strongly sea- 
soned with witcheries «:id incantations ; it must at the same 
time afford scope fur splendid decorations, marches, and 
processions, to gratify the eye. IS o« , as together with ex- 
ternal pageantry, a reasonable action may be blended ; 
hence the problem of writing a lyric drama, which shall at 
once please the mind endowed with taste, and that which is 
uncultivated, is easily solved, as some fen- existing instances 
prove. If we Itave been happy enousrh to obtain such a 
subject, we should no longer be merely solicitous to please, 
we should no longer speculate on mere theatrical effects, 
as several of the modern composers do ; but we ought to 
follow tbe bent of our feelings, and compose music of a 
true dramatic character adapted in every respect, to the 
subject, both in tone, style, and character: nor ought we 
at the same time, on such occasions as are suitable, to neg- 
lect the employment of those means with which the modem 
orchestra is provided, and to which the public is now but loo 
much familiarized. That music which is not enforced by 
the drum and the trombone, roust possess great original 
power in itself to allow this strong exterior incentive to be 
dispensed with, and yet to give general satisfaction. 

We have abundant proofs that not oily a poem full of 
situations and effects, and adapted to the taste of the mul- 
titude, is ca}iable of being clothed with good music, but 

t On lhr> ii^ui uriwccof W t'ber's / retpdutz, it was remarked{tii tuote 
of the public jnBrnnl*,tli:il there could not be a more unequivocal proof 
of the excellence of this open, than that Its melodies wrrr in ever)' 
mouth, aud were beard in every public pWe, and that a composer 
roulri nut enjoy a more perfrrt'tiiuDiph tbnn this. Atroriling to this 
thcorv, there never was h sreatrr ot more happy composer thai. Kauer 
and W . Mailer, and uev rr a worse and more unhappy one than (I lock 1 
In the regeneration of the German opera, and for lis" credit, it is fortu- 
nate that the h'rcyttkiiti has merited the i 
not m rely t 
lower elassc 



rnrniiion in mr urninu opera, unci lor us creim, n is iottu- 
he FrrgKhat3 has merited the great applause, of the public, 
by those melodies that have become so popular anions the 
s », but *Ib» by beauties of a turner kind. 
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that a subject which is altogether insipid, cannot possibly 
maintain its place on the theatre. Now, the modern 
Italian opera proves quite the contrary, and teaches us 
that such music as is adapted to the conceptions of the 
multitude, cau make even a perfectly insipid subject (such 
as most of the modem Italian are) supportable. But in 
this mode there are no laurels to be gathered by as ; for, in 
the first puce, we want the giA to invent those sweeter 
melodies, and to practise those artful refinements of the 
voice which constitute the charm of that music; and in the 
next place, because the whole species has already outlived 
itself, and is near the point of dissolution. Let us, there- 
fore, adhere to our obi manner. Another question is, whe- 
ther we could not succeed in giving the German opera 
greater variety, by changing the dialogues into reci- 
tatives. If the critic reject the opera as a product of 
art, and call it monstrous, it is the sudden transition 
from speech to song that justifies him in so terming 
it. In truth, it is only the force of habit that renders it 
supportable. Vet I am far from wishing that dialogues 
upon the common occurrences of life, of which our operas 
contain such abundant examples, should be set to music ; 
for the same might with equal consistency be done with the 
paragraph of a common newspaper. No ; an opera in 
which all is to be sung, must, in the first place, have a 
poetical action from the beginning to the end ; secondly, 
it should be so simple, that a spectator, without knowing 
the subject, should be able to guess at the tenor of the 
story ; thirdly, it should lie limited to a small number of 
characters, not exceeding five or six at the utmost. The 
second of the conditions is necessary, because the greater 
part of oar singers pronounce the text in an unintelligible 
manner ; and the latter, because fewer still are qualified 
to sing the recitative, mid do justice to the peculiar expres- 



If a lyric drama have not these necessary requisites, the 
form of the dialogue ought in preference to" be adhered to. 
In operas without dialogue care must be taken that the reci- 
tatives, as well as the concerted pieces, should not be 
too long, and that the acts, for the greater relief of the 
singers, «s well as of the hearers, should not be too much 
protracted. For this purpose it appears to me advisable, 
that the operas usually compressed into two acts, should 
be divided itito three. 

young artist who wishes to try bis powers in an 
orn posed with recitatives, must, next to those acquire- 
> that it necessarily presupposes, exercise himself with 
all possible diligence, in this particular branch of his art. 
Though, at first sight, nothing appears more easy than the 
composition of the recitative, yet to do justice to it, will be 
found no common task. In this also, we are surpassed 
!'v die earlier masters, who have exhausted all the ma- 
for the recitative, and left us nothing but the field 



ave the happy effect of stimu- 
the composition of an opera. 



lating one mail of talent to the composition of an opera, 
which he would not have attempted without them ; and 
if these hints should prove useful but to one individual 
among those youthful students, who are exercising them- 
selves in the study of music, then the author will not 



* The opera of Jcsmrnda, irhicb 1 lately composed, possesses, at least 
I 10 flatter myself, aJt these requisite*, la its representation, I shall 
abort! ) be able to ulitain a coat toeing proof, whether the theory 1 have 
laid down above wilt hold good ia practice, and if through aa impostor 
diaptay of pageantry (consisting of groups of dancing Uayadicica, 
warlike dances, processions of priests, a religious sacrifice, &c.), the 
multitude will find attraction, at the tame time t • 



IMPROVEMENT OF THE VIOLONCELLO. 

In a former number of the Harmon icon, (No. VI II p. ] 1 1 ) 
we gave an account of a considerable improvement made 
in the Violoncello by Staul'er, an instrument-maker at 
Vienna. In addition to the information there given, we 
have to add the following remarks of Dr. J C. Nicolai, of 
Kudolsfadt. He observes, that among the improvement! 
made iu the violoncello at different periods, that of M. Rom- 
berg is the most remarkable, whereby he was enabled to 
give mi eftect to bis compositions fur this instrument, which 
could not be produced ou those of the common kind. This 
improvement consists in adding to the length of the neck, 
in making it considerably thinner, and in so arranging the 
finger-board, as to project it more than two inches above 
its body, which finger-board had also a groove below the C 
string. Dr. Nicolai says that in the improvements he has 
attempted on mi instrument of his own, he has omitted this 
groove, because he did not see its utility ; for in ripieno 
playing, the C string is npt to jar against the wood, and 
lose the purity of its tone, and if it lie intended to enable 
the hand more easily to reach the i • string, this can he more 
conveniently effecled provided the finger-board and bridge 
be sufficiently rounded. But beautiful and commodious as 
this long projecting neck may be, it is attended bv this 
inconvenience,— that it is apt to warp, though composed of 
the best seasoned wood. Dr. N. savs that he was twice 
obliged to make a new neck to his violoncello, though it 
was farmed of the best seasoned wood, and apparent! v as 
hard as bone ; and that when on the point of constructing 
a third, he read the description of Mr. Stamper's improve- 
ment, which he at once adopted, and of which he has ex- 
perimentally proved the advantages. 

He informs us that the celebrated musical writei 
had no sooner read the account of this improvement, 
he at once adopted it on his own violoncello. He declares 
it as his firm opinion, that so excellent is Mr. Stauffer's 
improvement, that no farther degree of perfection in the 
finger-board need be sought for or desired ; but he at the 
same time remarks, that the invention is not altogether 
new. He informs us that above forty years ago, Mr. Kremp- 
fer, the celebrated contra- bassist, invented a finger-board 
for his instrument, which he could detach from it at pleasure, 
and that the late contra-bassist Sperger had one of nearly 
the same make. Whether the mechanism of the screw was 
of such a nature that the neck could be shifted backwards 
and forwards at will, we know not, hut are disposed to think 
not ; therefore in this point, the invention of Mr. Staufer is 
entitled to our praise and gratitude. 



ON MUSICAL COLOI RING. 

Musical colouring appears to me entirely an invention 
of modern times. I say appears, for it cannot be main- 
tained with any certainty, that the ancients painted with 
merely one colour. There is a passage in Plutarch where 
he expressly says ; " now the tones swell towards heaven, 
and now they die away under the touch of the master ;" 
from this it is evident, that at least the Greeks knew the 
forte and piano. But as far as the history of the art as- 
cends, we do not find the least trace that musical colouring 
was generally praetiseaWhy the ancients. It is not at itch 
more than a century ago since the terms fortt and f ' 
were first ml reduced ; before this period all pieces 
in one and the same tone, or left to the i 



either given 
sure of the 



It is 



easy to 
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much music must have gained by positive rules having 
been laid down for the colouring. The true master, bow- 
erer, does not need these determinate rules, as every period, 
even the shortest, in music, has the laws of its performance 
-within it. But, as there are more ripieno than solo plavers, 
it it necessary to mark down the colouring for the different 
parts of a composition, in order to maintain an equality in 
the performance. 

The great Jotnelli was the first who gave terms to musi- 
cal colouring, and affixed them to his compositions. To 
such a degree of nicety has this been carried since his 
time, that even the finest shades have been marked down 
for the glance of the rjj*^-. T"* principal term tar 

Forte and Fortissimo. 

with^the highest degree of energy ; 



Piano, Pianissimo. 

With softness, and with the extreme degree of softness ; 
toft, without including the idea of increase or diminution. 

Crescendo. 

Which is expressed by tbe following mark, «cr^f 
the gradual swell of the tones, from tbe whisper of tbe 
flute to tin; thunder of the trombone. 

Diminuendo or 

Expressed by tbe following 
fore an inverted crescendo. 

Forzando. 

A sudden and rapid energy given to the note, or chord. 




A gradual diminution in quickness. 

Morendo. 

The dying away of tbe sound ; the last perceptible ex- 
piring sigh. 

Fermalr, 

A point of rest, intended to entroduce an ornament. 

The Beat, the close, and the open Shale. 

Tbe intermingling vibratioasof two notes, like the flutter 
of the wings of the zephyr. 

Mezzotinto. 

The middle tint. The delicate bleuding of the tones one 
with the other. 

Staccato. 

An abrupt, pointed, and yet distinct manner of giving 
the tone. It is mnrked with points, and is as it were a 
short and spirited abridgment of the tone. 



Tbe opposite to staccato. To notes to be thus modified 
are written with a half circle over them thus ' / *"*\ and 
are to be given in a smooth and gliding 



Tenuto. 

A term implying that a tone in to be sustained, and held 
firmly on to the extremity of its length. 



A soft and 



A wild and impetuous i 

Amoroso. 

In a tender, languishing, and amatory style. 

There are many other delicate shades in music, which 
do not fall within the sphere of a writer, and can only be 
learnt and felt by the genius and practise of a performer. 
The portamento del voce, or carriage of tie voice, the trill 
and perfect shake, the variety of cadence*, tbe tempo rubato, 
or occasional retardation of the time for the purpose of en- 
forcing the expression, — like tbe longing, lingering, look 
of a lover taking leave of his mistress, — these and a 
thousand other delicate trails of performance can be giveu 
effect to only by the hand of a master. S. 




RECOVERY OF A LONG-LOST MUSICAL 
MANUSCRIPT. 

In Forkel's History of Music, p. 487, mention is 
" Anselmus of Parma, a musical writer who 
before the time of Francisco Gafforins. The work of this 
author, according to the quotations made by Gaffurius, con- 
sisted of three books. No farther particulars can be obtained 
either as to tbe Author or the time in which he lived." la 
Gerber's Lives of Musical Writers &c, it is stated that 
he " is probably no other than Don Anselmo Fiamango, 
Mtuko del Seren. Duca di Baviera, whom Zacooni, in his 
Pratica di Musica, Part 8, Chap. 10, considers as one of 
the principal improvers of Solmimtion . . .The work in all 
probability was only in MS. as Dr. Forkel imagines Ifc." 
Whose opinion was best founded tbe following particulars 
will show. 

Tbe work of Anselmus Iihs been discovered in the Am- 
brosian library at Milan, where it is said to have found 
its way in the following extraordinary manner. A person 
went to purchase some small articles of a yiccicagnoli (a 
name for the keeper of a chandler's shop,) and observed 
that for the purpose of wrapping up these articles, the n 
was going lo tear up a folio, the binding of which he I 
already torn off. The person imagining that tbe volume 
might deserve a better fate, purchased it of the dealer for* 
tritiiug sum, and showed it lo a friend, who ascertained its 
value. From bis bands it passed into that great depository 
of ancient and curious learning, the Ambrosian library 

Padre Affo, librarian of Parma, in a work which be 
published in 5 vols, quarto, entitled " Mentor ie degli Scrit- 
tori e Literati Parmeugiani," passes an eulogium upon 
Anselmus, and mentions a Dialogue upon Music, written 
by him, the loss of which he laments in 
Happily this dialogue exists in tbe volume of Wfa 
are speaking, and from it may be collected that Anselmus 
was much celebrated in his day, and that be was tbe au- 
thor of twenty-two mathematical works. 

The volume itself consists of eighty- seven pages in 
folio, written very close, and with a great number of 
abbreviations. The first page is scarcely legible. It begins 
as follows : " Prtestantissimi ac claritsimi muaici, Arums 
Medicinagqno ac astrologies consnmatissimi Anselmi Georgu 
parmensts De Musica dicta prima valuearam. 

" Magnifico Militi Domino et benefactori tneo optimo, 
Domino Petro Rubeo, Georg. Anselmus salutem et recom- 
mendationem. Disputathmem nostram de Harmonica 
celesti quam Corsenas, septembri proximo, in Balncis ha- 
tuo juutt bt In tcriptu ad te mitto. 
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Quantum lumen ricolere valui, quatcnus quod erratum nut 
neglectum fuerit pro arbitrio emendes. Vole integerrime 
bcraa : Ex Farina, id us Aprilis 1434." 

After this follow three Sections or Dialogues : first, *' De 
IlarmoniaCclesti ;" second, " De Harmon in lnstrumentali ;" 
third, "De Hannotiia Cantahili." It is to be lamented that 
in this last section the musical examples are almost en- 
tirely wanting, and the spaces between the text destined 
for them stand empty A 1 - for the rest, the treatise does 
not dUplay the best of Latin. At the end is the following 
line, in a different hand-writing from the rest, " Liber I'ran- 
chini (inffori laudcnsis, musicn* Frofessoris, Mcdiolani 
Phonasci," which probahlv is the autograph of (laffnrius 
himself. Whether this M.S. be a copy or the original, it is 
left to the learned to determine. On the sides of the pages 
are certain corrections and improvements, which are also 
in another hand-writiug. 



DESCRIPTION OF AN ANTIQUE GREEK I.YRK. 
LATELY DISCOVERED. 

Among the antiquities lately brought from Egypt, and 
deposited in Berlin, is a wooden Lyre, in a toWable state 
of preservation. Its form is as follows : — a, h, c, rf, is a 
board of about seven inches in breadth, and from five to 
lis in height ; a, e, d,f, are pieces of wood of unequal 
length, terminating at the top in an ornament resembling 
the head of a borse ; g, k, is nnolher piece of wood per- 
forated with holes, and slightly fastened to the other two ; 
A, I, m, n. is a sounding chest of thin wood, fastened to 
the board, of about two inches in height ; above, next to 
I, I, are thirteen holes— in the first row seven, and in the 
second six, in which the strings seem to have been fastened, 
and which probably lay in the direction indicated by the 
dotted lines. Upon the whole, it seems to resemble the 
instrument which has been termed the hnrp of David 
A, B, is a side view of the instrument. We shall pro- 
bably have an opportunity of giving a more minute de- 
scription of this curious relic of antiquity. 




ON THE CHARACTER AND TREATMENT OF THE 
OBOE. 
Br G. Brai m, of Bf.rux. 

The number of good performers on the oboe, compared , 
with those who excel on other instruments, has always ' 
been comparatively small | mid it is to be regretted that 
this instrument, which of all others is allowed to approach 
the nearest to the human voice, has been so much neg- 
lected. The cause of this neglect may, perhaps, be traced 
to the difficulties that arise in its treatment , for it is not 
sufficient for a performer to possess a good tone, capacity, 



and a just taste, but he must also make hi> own reed; 
which can st arkly erer be obtained in the degree of per- 
fection requisite for a finished performance. A good reed 
has to much influence over the delicacy of the tones, and 
certain modes of performance, that more depends upon it 
than ou the perfection of all the rest of the instrument. 1 
have often envied the professor on the flute or the basset- 
horn, whose instruments admit of so little variation, and 
are on all occasions obedient to the hand of the master. 
If he makes a diligent progress one day, he is sure to 
ndvauce a step further the next ; but such good fortune 
by no means attends the performer on the oboe, owing en- 
tirely to the nature of the reed. PoaMMed of a row with 
which I am tolerably satisfied, I can produce a more de- 
lightful effect upon the ear. 1 can allow myself more 
freedom upon the instrument, and feel a confidence which 
I dare not assume on one less perfect, for fear of at once 
obliterating the good impression produced by my previous 
performance. This defect renders it necessary for the 
oboe player to make his own reeds, in order to adapt 
them perfectly to bis own mode of playing ; for a reed 
which is every way suited to one player, will be altogether 
unfit for another. It is not, in general, advisable to play 
either on too strong or too weak a reed ; the first renders 
the tone shrill, and gives it too much of a trum|iet-effect ; 
ami l>esides a variety of other defects, it will be found de- 
ficient in flexibility, mid not uf suflicieiit power to sustain 
the tones ; the latter, on the contrary, detracts from the 
power and fulness of the tones, and will not allow them 
sufficient energy to penetrate the volume of a full orchestra. 
The best kind of reed is that of a medium quality, which 
is easy of intonation, which yi-lds a full round tone, and 
on which the notes from 




can lie easily produced. 

The process of muking these reeds, is too wel' known 
to require any detailed account in this place ; but a few in- 
stances of improvement may be worthy of mention. In 
the first place, the best sensoned wood is necessary ; and in 
the next, the semicircular root of the tongue must be so 
fonn.nl as to fix with the greatest exoctness to the body of 
the instrument, and the binding threads with which it is 
fastened, must be fixed with equal nicety, so as not to 
interfere with the freedom and elasticity of the tongue. 
Hut such is the delicacy of the ob<ie, that scarcely two in- 
struments, though from the hand of the sume maker, 
will be of equal excellence in all respects. 

With respect to the keys that have been added to the 
oblie, I should remark, that too great a number undoubtedly 
injure the purity of the tone. Those of the grentest uti- 
lity are F sharp, A flat, and B flat ; and it is desirable 
that these should always be added, as well as the key of the 
lower B, because the instrument gains thereby a halftone 
more in its lower compass. The rest of the keys may well 
be dispensed with, for their utility is more than counter- 
balanced by their disadvantage. 

In the intonation of the oboe, the lips should not be pro- 
truded, (as many Introductions to the use of this instru- 
ment falsely teach,) for that prac tice is apt to gi\e a flut- 
tering effect to the tones ; on the contrary, the lips should 
be kept close to the teeth, so that no wind may be suffered 
to escape at the sides. I have observed this misapplication 
in several players, which proved at once detrimental to 
their playing, and disagreeable to the bearer. The mouth 
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most not, however, be too far distended, particularly in 
producing the lower tones, as it tends to give them a heavy 
and bagpipe effect. A natural and unforced action of the 
mouth i-. above all to lie recommended. 

Another and a very essential consideration, is a judicious 
choice of compositions for the oboe. If a performer se- 
lect such as are at variance with the character of the in- 
strument, he can never hope to succeed either in delighting 
his audience, or promoting his own reputation. It is a 
matter of regret, that as yet so little has been done by com- 
posers for the province of the obiic ; but it has been urged 
by them in return, and perhaps with reason, that there is 
but little demand for such compositions, wk trust, how- 
ever, that the cause of such a natural complaint will be 
obviated, and that the oboe will assume that importance in 
the list of delightful and effective instruments, to which it 
is so justly entitled. In order to produce this effect, it is 
requisite that the composer and performer should be united 
in the same person. Such a man will be ennbled to know 
all the advantages and difficulties of the instrument. He 
will know what to adopt, and what to avoid : he will 
neither attempt difficulties beyond its powers, nor be de- 
terred from the task of calling forth all the latent ener- 
gies of which he knows it to be possessed. The oboe, it 
is well known, has a tone of melancholy pathos peculiar 
to itself, and is at the same time capuble of expressing the 
liveliest emotions of joy. It can at once give utterance 
to the deeply-seated feelings of the soul, and to the gayer 
and more playful emanations of the fancy. It has, there- 
fore, been freely employed in the compositions of the 
greatest masters, and enhances the effect of some of the 
most pathetic movements of Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven. It is allowed to resemble the human voice, and 
like that, is capable of producing powerful effects by a few 
simple notes. Compositions for it should not, therefore, 
be in strange ana contrasted modes, but in those that 
are most simple and relative. The modes best suited to 
its powers arc, doubtless, C major, F major, D minor, and 
G major. Its tones arc most effective in flowing passages, 
and in tender and graceful modulation. 

As to what regards the performance, no adequate rules 
can bo giwn in this place; the effect produced must de- 
pend in a great degree, on the science, feeling, and good 
taste of the performer. It is for him to study the character 
and capabilities of his instrument, and not endeavour to 
force it to efforts beyond its natural powers. Nothing is 
more offensive than an unnatural and overstrained forcing 
of the tones of the oboe, which, in its very nature requires 
a delicate and ini|>assionate mode of performance, so that 
the hearer may perceive nothing like effort, but be led 
to imagine that the artist has it in his power to produce 
still greater effects. 



SIONOR PEROTTI ON THE PRESENT STATE OP 
MUSIC IN ITALY. 

[Continued from p. If'." 

In the second part of his Dissertation, M. Pcrotti pro- 
ceeds to a consideration of the defects that have gradually 
crept in, to the injurv of musical taste, and proved the ac- 
tive causes of its fafl from that high degree of perfection 
which it attained during the last century. These defects 
he reduces to three principal heads : 1st, the corruption of 
dramatic poetry ; Sdly, the ignorance of singers ; and Sdly, 
the abuse which composers themselves make of the riches 



of their art. We shall follow him in the order he has 
adopted, and make such extracts as appear most forcibly 
to bear upon the points he has undertaken to illustrate. 

The poetry of our days," be observes, " or at toast that 
connected with our theatres, appears to have degenerated 
from its nobleness of character, and to have lost sight of 
the object it should always have in view. Instead of being 
dignified, elevated, and calculated to awaken noble and vir- 
tuous affections, it seems to aim at the opposite effect ; to 
flatter the baser passions of the heart, as the surest way of 
securing that popular applause, which is the highest object 
of its ambition." He strengthens his opinion relative to 
the abuse of dramatic poetry, by the following sentiments 
of Sig. Arteaga, in his Treatise on the " Revolutions of the 
musical Theatre :" — " Among all the species of poetry, 
none has been more undervalued and neglected than that 
of the musical drama ; a contradiction in the Italian cha- 
racter, that affords matter of surprise and concern. While 
such deep interest is excited by an object so likely to call 
forth native talent, and forward the views of genuine music, 
as the opera — while we glory in being the fortunate culti- 
vator! of this delightful art, and in having brought it to the 
highest possible degree of perfection — while such enthu- 
siasm is manifested for all that has any connexion with 
music, — Strang'- to say, we suffer the poetical part of it, 
the fountain-head of all expression in song, the soul of all 
its sentiment and characteristic beauty, to lie in a state of 
opprobrium, worse than that of the most miserable prose ; 
in a state, whereby the theatre is defrauded of its rights, 
and language of its privileges ; in a state, which can afford 
music neither proper imagery for the exercise of its powers, 
nor rhythm for the display of its varied energies ; in • 
state, iu which reason seeks in vain for a due connexion 
between the parts, and good sense for an interest founded 
on the deep workings of the passions ; in a word, in that 
state which, every instant, insults the patience of the hearer 
ami the taste of the reader*." 

" Yes," resumes M. Pcrotti, " that which is now called 
dramatic poetry, is so in name only ; for it is deficient in 
its most essential prerogatives. This, which should be at 
piclum, is altogether defective in poetic imagery and dra- 
malic situation. It does not speak the language of the 
passions ; it has not the power to stir, to rouse, to trans- 
port. Thus the drama, which under Zeno had displaved 
itself in the grave and dignified air, and had received life, 
warmth, spirit, grace of manner, and beauty of ornament 
from the genius of Metastasio, has again retrograded, and 
fallen into a second infancy, or to speak more properly into 
the helplessness of age. To this we may add, that the 
weakness and want of proper spirit in many of our modem 
poets, have been the cause of this degradation of the drama. 
The poet, now, instead of being the principal, the leader 
and guide, as well of the composer as of the performers, 
is dependant upon the caprice of every one among them. 
Nothing is more common than for him to be called upon for 
a poem, at three or four weeks' notice ; it is to be brought 
out within the month, and he has to fix upon an argument 
for his drama, and cast a set of characters, without even 
knowing the singers for whom be is to write, their tastes, 
or capacities : and who prescribes all this ? The Impres- 
tario (manager), who is generally some venal and ignorant 
man, ready to sacrifice every thing to sordid inte- 
rest, and capable of offering such suggestions only as can- 
not but excite the indignation of the learned sisters of He- 
licon. An opera composed under such auspices, may well 
prove only a tissue of discordant colours, without plan, 
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keeprng." 

After farther remarking that the poetry, bad enough as 
it is in itself, is rendered doubly so, through the ignorance 
of those to whom the recitation of it is committed, M. Pe- 
rotti proceeds to inquire in what degree the corruption of 
anisic is attributable to the performer. "The singer," 
•ays he, * who dedicates himself to his art with an earnest 
desire to attain to excellence, must not only be a proficient 
in music, but also haw a competent knowledge of poetry, 
in order to become thoroughly versed in its accents, and in 
those delicacies of language and thought which such a 
knowledge alone can impart; add to this, a diligent and 
practical study of gesture and action, without which it is 
impossible to represent the affections true to life, and gire 
them the stamp of reality. WoaM to heaven, that those 
who devote themselves to this art, were thoroughly in- 
strueted in the duties of their profession. Both the theo- 
retical and practical knowledge of but too many is lament- 
ably defective ; and yet, scarcely have they learned the 
first elements of their art, than they immediately set up 
for professors ; and if able to sing a few set airs, consider 
themselves as entitled to assume the importance of a Mnr- 
chesi or a Facchierotti. And yet, what knowledge have 
these persons of singing ? In what regards music, though 
the art of reading and singing at sight, be of no very 
difficult attainment, few among them will be found capable 
of doing it with just intonation of voice and exactitude of 
time. In as far as regards manner, by which term is under- 
stood the ornaments of song, and the appropriate selection 
and disposition of the same, if there oe a singer found 
snore gifted than the rest, and to whom nature has been 
more liberal in her favours, presently all the others make 
it a study to imitate his manner and copy even his defects. 
Every one prides himself upon catching the same passages 
and embellishments which, perhaps, after all, are found of 
no very essential value, and at the best are generally mis- 
placed. Let us hear the opinion or the accomplished Al- 
garotti on this subject : " In order that the embellishments 
which a singer introduces into an air should perfectly please, 
they must be the graceful and spontaneous offspring of his 
invention ; they should be introduced in a natural and I 
varied manner, and not too f requently, so as to disfigure the 
composition ; they should moreover be performed with the 
greatest nicety, for otherwise, as being embellishments of 
bis own creation, it would be with him as with an ignorant 
man who could not read his own writing*." 

" Nor is it sufficient," continues our author, " that a 
singer should excel in the execution, he must also possess 
a competent knowledge of the scientific part of music. — 
Without this, how can he enter perfectly into the com- 1 
poser's ideas, or do full justice to the composition ? Fur- 
nished with this knowledge, be would be fully competent 
to decide what ornaments were suited to different kinds of 
music, and would be too wisely sparing of his science to 
lavish inflexions of voice, amwggtaturas, and trills upon 
every composition without distinction. I can assert from 
my own experience, that upon questioning many performers 
as to some of the most essential and even elementary parts 
of their art, I have found but very few who could give a 
clear and rational answer. This one opens his mouth ami 
sings at hazard, come what come may ; another is re- 
ceived with rapturous applause, because he has a more 
harmonious voice, a more agreeable person, and is a more 
perfect adept in the arts of intrigue and cabal. Among 
women, one is raised to the skies, because more gay 




and more attractive, she has the happy address to cap- 
tivate a greater number of Ganymede* and protectors, who 
purchase her a cheap popularity by tbe Labour of their 
hands, whenever this new Venus, invested with the zone 
of the Graces, comes to bless tbe stage vrith her pre- 
sence. 

" If so gross be tbe ignorance in which we find our 
modern singers immersed with respect to the art of music, 
still more deplorable is that in which they live with regard 
to poetry. To speak to them of the nature of accents, of 
the mechanism of that |>oetical harmony which is imitative 
of nature, of the variety of pauses necessary to give it 
effect, is to talk of colours to the blind, or of sounds to the 
deaf. They will tell you with all the effrontery of igno- 
rance, that these are old-fashioned things, long fallen into 
disuse ; but let them learn to their eternal confusion, that 
the fundamental rules of art are immutable, that they are 
the same at all times, and that they will ever form an ob- 
ject of the most serious attention to those who are ambi- 
tious to rise to eminence in their art." 

After particularising a variety of defects in the singer. 
Signer Perotti thus proceeds : " The recitative which ought 
to be one of the most serious objects of their study, is pre- 
cisely that which tbey most pointedly neglect ; in place 
of energy and expression, they substitute a drawling mono- 
tony, insufferable to the ear, and wearisome to the patience 
of those who are tbe most willing to be pleased. 1 have 
no doubt that this is one of the principal reasons, whr 
the dramas of Mctastasio no longer produce the effect which 
they formerly did. . . .How melanclioly too is the ignorance 
we are condemned to behold of all the rules of Gesture. 
Many singers seem to forget that the spectators are fur* 
nished with eyes as well as ears, for addressing them- 
selves only to the latter, they remain on the stage at 
immoveable as so many stocks; and when they do begin to 
put themselves in motion, their gestures are continually 
at variance with the feelings intended to be expressed. — 
Tbe countenance, the hands, and the whole person of the 
true actor sboidd speak ; he should be the faithful inter- 
preter of these internal affections of the soul, which 
neither music, song, nor poetry, can perfectly express. 
Instead of this, how often, even in situations of the dee[*-st 
interest and pathos, do we see a singer, instead of giving a 
corresponding attention to the actor with whom he should 
be in unison, gazing round upon the boxes, and smiling 
upon some favourite nymph who is watching to catch his 
eye. In this manner the singer can never identify himself 
with tbe character be means to represent." The Signer 
Allippio Forcone, and the Signora Cecilia Pelatutti, says 
Marcello, in his Teatro alia Moda, seem apprehensive lest 
they should be really taken for Prince Zoroaslm and Queen 
Culicutidonia." liven in bis time, the prince of the musical 
drama was condemned to lament this abuse. " lie this 
poor drama of mine what it may, says Metastasio, it will 
not certainly improve iu the hands of the preseut singers, 
who, through their own fault, are condemned to serve as 
a mere interlude to the dancers, who, having usurped the 
art of delineating with truth human actions and affections, 
have deservedly gained that attention from tbe public, 
which the others have deservedly lost. The latter, content 
with tickling tbe ear with a few ornaments scattered through 
their airs, frequently of themselves sufficiently wearisome, 
leave to the dancers the task of riveting tbe attention and 
touching the heart of tbe spectators." 

u And yet," continues M. Perotti, " who would credit it ? 
These same pretenders to art, dressed out in all its prero- 
gatives, assume the most domineering airs, and considering 
the theatre as their domain, treat all the others as the 
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slaves of their despotism. It is these who compel the poet 
to cripple his compositions, and the composer to mangle 
and deform his operas." 

One author considers these, and a multitude of other dis- 
as arising in a great measure from the want of 
of spirit on the part of the manager, but in 
degree from the negligence, weakness, 
and other faults in the composer himself. This brings him 
to the third division of his subject. 

" Composers," says M. Perotti, " have to thank them- 
selves for the state of degradation into which they are now 
fallen ; it is they who have co-operated to the dishonour and 
ruin of that art, of which they ought to have been the guard- 
ians and protectors. Various masters of our day, in order to 
render themselves singular, have departed from the style 
of the best masters, and disdained to study the great 
models of the art. This excessive desire of novelty in 
the arts of imagination, is what undermines the solid 
foundation on which the superstructure of taste is built, 
and threatens the whole with ruin. The beautiful con- 
sists in the imitation of simple nature ; where this prin- 
ciple is lost sight of, nothing but caprice will remain, and 
consequently, every thing will become vitiated. " The arts of 
genius," says a critic of eminence, " have their limits, and 
those who seek to extend them beyond their natural bounds, 
only conspire to their ruin. If the fire of imagination is 
to be enkindled by the torch of that ambition which grasps 
at originality only to be obtained at the expense of all that is 
great and excellent in art, melancholy indeed, will be the 
result ! Such a delusion will lead to the total corruption of 
taste." During the last century, dramatic music attained 
its highest degree of perfection : the composers of our 
times, therefore, hy aiming at a still greater degree of 
refinement, do hut contribute to the ruin of the art. 
This, if 1 mistake not, is the real cause of its present cor 



ruption. No one possessed of any degree of good taste can 
deny, that the greater part of the music of our day, has 
widely deviated from that natural simplicity which consti- 
tutes the highest excellency of the art. This arises in a 
great measure from an overweening fondness for instru- 
mental areom|>an intents, so as to oppress and stifle the 
sing#r * ; from a redundance of cantilene, (short airs), 
which destroy the effect of each other, are full of licenses, 
and crowded with notes, but empty of matter; to which 
may be well applied the expression verba verba, prr- 
lereaque nihil. These are some of the prominent defects 
that appear in the reigning taste of modern music ; defects 
that arise from the composers themselves being deficient in 
those requisites that constitute a good master. To form a 

r writer, so many, both of the gifts of nature and 
acquirements of art are necessary, that rare indeed 
is it to meet with the man in whom they are all united. 
Presupposing the former of these qualifications, the com- 
poser must, in the first place, be well grounded in the sci- 
ence of counter-point, taken in all its ramifications ; in the 
second place, he must be perfectly acquainted with the 
character and capabilities, not merely of one, but of every 
kind of instrument ; and lastly, in' addition to this, he 
should possess something more than a mediocre knowledge 
of letters, and particularly of poetry.—" With respect to 
counterpoint, 1 have before observed, that it was from the 
abuse of this science, that many compositions of the old 
school arc found to be rou^h, harsh, and devoid of imagi- 
nation ; and that afterwards in the hands of the ablest 



* Thii injnnotifi eftt-rt might .and ought to be uioculrd : not by 
abridging the accampnnimeiiU ut tht-lr lulnen, nor by diinmisliuig 
the instrument* in their number;— but by compHlinc the hand to sub- 
due their MM*, and play piano wii. ( Sttt *J fa* Editor >. 



roasters, it generated that simple and beautiful melody, 
which proved one of the strongest means of raising 
music to a state of perfection. I also remarked, that, 
formed in the excellent school of Scarlatti, Lea, Porpora, 
4-c, the great composers, Pergolesi, Jomelli, 
Piccini, Demajo, not to name a multitude of others, 
how to make a good use of counterpoint. Hence it I 
that though that counterpoint which was dry and 
would naturally produce music of the same character, yet 
when invested with the charms of melody, it enriched the 
art with a music more interesting, natural, and character- 
istic, and imparted to it a greater variety and force of ex- 
pression. Ilence (he error of those, who imagine that be- 
cause counterpoint was ameliorated, it was therefore aban- 
doned ; and who under this mistaken idea consider it as 
altogether useless to a composer. — 

After producing a variety of instances in which the sci- 
ence of counterpoint has been happily employed by the 
greatest among the composers of the last century, as well 
as of the preecdiug age, the author of the Dissertation thu s 
concludes his remarks on this subject : " I trust 1 have now 
shown the folly of that prejudice, w hich regarded the study 
of counterpoint as calculated only to cripple and fetter the 
fancy. This would be the same as to assert that the study 
of the more solid, and massive beauties of ancient and 
modern architecture, would be likely to injure the taste of 
an architect, and incapacitate him for the production of 
beauties of a lighter kind. In effect, what does the art of 
counterpoint teac h .' The method of making the parts Muc- 
in good and legitimate harmony, so that they may all tend 
to one common centre of unity ; the manner of conducting 
one or more .subjects which is called the I ' uyutinij. The 
very name of the latter seems, now-a-days, to fill com- 
poser* with alarm. What then is this said Fuijue ? nothing 
but a discourse conducted according to the rules of logic, in 
w hich the answers, and all that is subsequently introduced 
into the .subject, must be analogous to the main 
tions, and in which the conclusion termed the . 
responds to the peroration. Is not this the l 
is equally applicable to any piece of music whatever? 
When one Ims attained to that degree of knowledge 
which is necessary in order to form a right judgment 
of a subject, and to make the parts sing well together, 
what more is necessary ? Practice only. Nothing then 
remains but to bestow due attention on what regards the in- 
strumental parts and theatrical effect ; for which purpose, 
it will be the business of the artist to investigate the nature 
and properties of instruments, which known, it will be easy 
to select such as are the best adapted to his subject ; be 
will then search for measured song, for the best melodies, 
the most graceful movements, and the most beautiful imi- 
tations ; and all this will be effectually attained by the 
means of counterpoint *. The composer will then become 
versed in all the different styles of music ; he will know 
how to form the happy union between art and nature, and 
to merit that meed of applause which true judges will not 
be tardy in bestow ing. Thus he will reach the happy art 
of charming by the variety of his colouring, aud the ever- 
varied grace of his melodies ; the public will never be 
wearied with his beauties but will enjoy a 
will be ever fresh and ever new. This is the true I 
stone to determine what is really beautiful in every 
of genius." 

[To be concluded iu our next Number.] 



• < amntrrpoint it a m..»t important school study ; but Signer Perotti 
ascribes to it higher powers than it posscssc* ™ invent voml m*. 
Indies is the highest nrcol of musical genius, i 
of art can never team. (Editor. J 
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Concert-Stuck, l^irghettoaffeltuoso, Allegro passionate, 
Marcia e Rondo giojoso, fur das Piano-forte, mxt lieglei- 
lung des Orchesters, Von C.iRi. Maria Von Wf.beh, 
Kimigl. Sachsischcr Kapellmeister. 79s. Work. Pr. S 
RlhL (Leiptig, im Bureau de Musique, von C. F. Peters.) 

Concert-Piecf, Larghetto affettuoso. Allegro passionato, 
Marcia e Rondo yiojoso,for the Piano-forte, with Accom- 
paniments for the Orchestra, by Carl Maria Von 
YVeber, Kapellmeister to the King of Saxony. (Lei|>- 
wc, C. J. Peters.) Imported by Black Si. Co. Tavistock- 
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Tin: name of M. de Weber was hardly known to us 
fill about a year and a half ago, w hen his romantic hut 
very charming and original opera, Der Frcychiitz, made 
its appearance in the northern and intellectual part of 
Germany proving that the national geniui fur dramatic 
music, — which, since the retirment of the excellent com- 
poser, Winter, bad Kited under its laurels, — was again 
aroused into activity. An inspection of that opera excited 
our wish to see more of the same author, and we obtained 
several of his compositions, particularly for the piano- 
forte, all of which shew evident signs of a determination 
to avoid the common track, and to search fur novelty in un- 
frequented paths. His theatrical works, so far as we have 
seen of them, are exclusively his own, and should it be 
said that his instrumental productions are formed after 
any other model than one created by himself, Beethoven's 
is the only model that can be named. But we are more 
disposed to think that his spirit revolts at every thing 
like imitation, and if his style in any one point resemble 
that of his great contemporary, the similitude appears only 
in the laborious struggle to produce new effects. 

This is very properly termed a Concert- Piece ; for though 
the movement, or time, changes, yet the whole is undi- 
vided, and forms an unbroken piece ; whereas the concerto 
is alwavs separated into two or more detached j»arts, — (in 
Fnglaud termed movement!!,) — each being complete in 
itself. Had it been unaccompanied we shoidd have called 
it a Funiasia', for it has all the wildness of that species 
of composition, and is quite a flight of the imagination. 
The greater part of it is in P minor ; it breaks into a March 
in C major, and terminates with what is denominated, in 
the title-page, a Joyous Rondo, in F major. The open- 
ing of this composition, I-arghetto, is eminently beautiful 
and full of pathos ; but the subject too soon is evaporated, 
and a succession of velocities of all kinds, — of semitonic 
passages in every form, of rapid and widely-spreading 
arpeggios, and of skips that seem only intended for a 
machine to execute,— supervene, involving both performer 
and hearer in dilliculties that will be apt to awe-strike 
people with healthy understandings. The following pas- 
sage, at page 10, will show what sort of hand, and slight- 
oi-hand, are necessary for the performance of this piece: 




• We lie tv use tlii» word D it* accepted, 
Farfua in strict laogu.ge U a piece 
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The first of these bars was originally used bv Woclfl, and 
inserted among the difficulties of his nr plus ultra. The 
next two, which demand a span of eleven notes, are writ- 
ten, ve presume, for those liultes who have an extra joint 
to their fingers. Nature, except in her sportive moods, 
never formed a female for sueh an achievement. 

The passages of semitone which were once rendered 
fashionable by Dussck,— the only blot in his musical 
'scutcheon,— disappeared with returning good sense. But 
there are cycles in all things, we fear, in fashion most 
undeniably, and the bad taste for rapid successions of half 
notes, is come round again for a time, a short time, we 
trust, and will again be banished. Hitherto we have only 
met with these passages in similar progression; M. de 
Weber has improved the horror, and w netted our teeth for 
any mordaeious exploit, by the subjoined detestable howl, 
in contrary motion 
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There are certain flights of octaves iu the Rondo, which Q 
we only allude to, because they are directed to be played 
as xlidet, for such we take as the meaning of the term " glis- 
tando ;" a word appertaining to some language no doubt, 
but to which it belongs we declare our perfect ignorance. 
These slides, however, are only conveniently practicable 
on German instruments, the light and shallow touch of 
which hardly requires the strength of a child. Whoever 
attempts them on an English piano-forte, will retire from 
the service with wounded fingers. 

We enter thus at large into these difficulties out of 
respect to the talents of the vary author of them. There 
is elegance, there is ingenuity enough in this Concert- 
Piece, to make many wish to play it : but where is the 



amateur,— and for whom do professors publish hut 
teurs ?- where indeed we may ask, is the [ 
will face such unprofitable labour ? If the passages when 
accomplished delighted in proportion to the time and effort 
bestowed upon them, we would be among the first to preach 
up patience and perseverance ; but if, when subdued, 
they add no grace to the conqueror's triumph, where is 
the glory of overcoming them ? To prove, however, that 
we arc not inimical to music that requires a brilliant fin- 
ger and industry, we extract a part of page 84, which will 
answer the double purpose of shewing the vigour and abilitv 
with which M. de Weber writes, and of * 
with a good practical < 
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The instrumental parts are very coutributary to tbe effect 
of this composition, are easy, and mav be performed by 
any orchestra, having a complete band of wind instruments. 

We cannot afford room for more extracts, otherwise 
we should have been glad to insert a few bars of the com- 
mencement, of which we have already spoken. The 
march is full of spirit, and very popular in its style. We 
shall endeavour to give it in our next number. 

Huitikme N octurne pour le Piano-forte, compost par 
John Fikld. (Lemzijf, au Bureau de Mnsique de C. 
F. Peters.) Imported by Bouse v and Co., Holies-street. 

The Name of Field, a Tery favourite pupil of Mr. Clementi, 
must be w ell known to most of our readers. As a Piano- 
forte player be was much admired in this country some 
twenty years ago ; and since his establishment in Peters- j 
burg, where he has been living ever since he left England, ] 
be has increased his fame, both by his performances and 
compositions. 

We have lately received from Germany the Nocturne 
which is the subject of tbe present article, and recommend 
it to those of our readers who encourage a partiality for 
the minor key, and for music of rather a serious and scien- 
tific oast; provided they can command ten notes with- 
out iiKJooveuience. This piece is comprised in the short 
compass of two pages, and is as beautiful as it is concise, 
it is in E minor, in twelve-eight time, with a simple and 
plaintive melody, which if played with expression will not 
fail to touch the hearts of all who love the music of passion. 
It is so combined that we cannot detach any part of it as 
a specimen. The last two ban, which are in the manner 
of Alessaadro Scarlatti, will shew to such of our readers 
as are not much acquainted with ancient instrumental 
music, tbe style of a dose used towards the end of the 
seventeenth, and beginning of the eighteenth century. 



There is a little irregularity in the quantity of not* 
these bars resulting from the mode of notation j but 



author's 




1. The National Air, " Nelson," (Composed by J. Braham,) 
with, an Introduction and Variations for the 
Puino-forte, by Feru. Kies, Member of th* Roymt 
Academy of Mwic in Sweden. Op. 06, No. 4. No. 28 
of Variations. (Gouldiny, D'Almaine, and Co.) 

9. A Firm Sonatina, for the Piano-forte, by Ferd. 
Rie«. 

«. A SiXTn Do., by the tame. (Clementi and Co.) 

As a National Song, Mr. Braham's " Death of Nelson" 
has pleased, and continues to please, a vast majority of the 
inhabitants of the British Isles , it has therefore accom- 
plished its purpose : for to whom are national songs, — which 
are always appeals to the passions, and seldom free from 

vain-glory, — addressed ? To the multitude. Tbey are 

meant to flatter the pride of the people, to cherish their 
love of country, and to inflame their zeal in its 



Of such compositions, this most popular singer has pro- 
duced some that have operated with great force on public 
feeling, and will hereafter even be considered as features 
in the musical history of the present eventful age. They 
will be preserved along with the Tyrtasan strains of Dibdin, 
Arne, aud Pnroell. 

It will be asked, we are well aware, if we consider those 
of his songs that belong to this particular class, as speci- 
mens of refined musical taste. Without doubt we must 
answer in the negative ; though we shall add, that they 
never aimed at that character, they were written for the 
many, — for ninety-nine-hundredths of the natives of these 
kingdoms, whose taste in music may not be so refined, nr 
is those of the same order in Italy and Germany : but 
their hearts are as sensible, and their political feelings ten 
times more ardent ; and tbey, the nerve and sinew of tbe 
nation, have stamped a reputation upon this, and others of 
Mr. Braham's songs, which proves incontestable to us, and 
in spite of all our early-imbibed partiality for elaborate 
harmony and high-wrought accompaniments, that they 
possess merit, — merit of a superior order, and such as can 
only be attained by genius. 
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In choosing this air as a subject for variations, Mr. Ries 
did well, if he considered it only as a melody. But inas- 
much as it is impossible to hear it and not associate with it 
words that are very advcrsejlo rapid movements and bril- 
liant passages, be judged wrong in selecting such a soup, 
unless he had confined himself to a graver descant. With 
the exception of one variation in a minor key, they are nil 
joyous, tripping, aud flighty ; but they are well written, 
and if beard without reference to the words of the air, 
•will be productive of effect. They are also not unreason- 
able in length and number, and embody useful passages 
for practice. The Introduction, a good slow movement, in 
C minor, is characteristic of the subject, which it ushers in 
with becoming gravity. Mad the same sobriety of style 
been continued, tbe whole would have been 'in heller 
keeping. But in that case, says an author, it would have 
proved dull, tbe greatest of faults. Granted ; because 
serious airs admit of two or three variations, and no more, 
without becoming tedious. If many arc required, a leas 
restricted subject should be chosen, that will admit of a 
variety of form, and a diversity of colouring. 

The two Sonatinas have afforded us more pleasure 
than we expected, being aware how difficult it is for a su- 
perior composer to trifle gracefully. They are adapted l» 
learners of about two years' standing, anil will not only 
afford them pleasure, but initiate them in some of the 
harmonic combinations and complex passages that abound 



El Skreny, a favourite Spanish Air, with Variations and 
an Introduction, for the Piano-forte, composed and ar- 
ranged by T. A. Rawlinos. (Royal Harmonic Insti- 
tution, Regent Street.) 

This air, a kind of Guaracka, is pretty, and whether 
fabricated in the land of cowls and crucifixes, or only found 
there, is Spanish in style, whntever it be in title. But the 
variations upon it, arc as common as an ave maria, and as 
dull as a homily. They consist almost entirely of triplets, 
blended with a few threadbare arpeggios. From page 1 
to page °. we are cantered on in this manner, with no 
relief, except a short change of spare which a march of 
about sixteen bars affords-, and this is the oidy part of El 
Sereny, save the air itself, that we can commend, without 
hazarding our character for impartiality. Mr. Rawlings 
is equal to better things ; but now the very word, Spanish, 
makes the heart sink ; it represses effort, and is enough to 
lower the mind to the level of mules, friars, and petticoat 



80NATA for the Piano-forte, composed, and dedicated to 
his Friend Rigel [of Paris] by I. MosctlELES. (Chap- 
pell and Co. A'cw Bond Street.) . 

This is a sonata that every tolerably good performer may 
undertake, and so far it differs from most o( M. Moscheles' 
compositions, which, excellent as they are, arc rarely ac- 
cessible but to players of the first class. It is rather in 
the style of Haydn, though uol indebted to him, that we 
can discover, lor a single passage. A melodious, well- 
supported subject which is never out of sight, runs through 
each movement, and proclaims that the author did not 
neglect the study of counter-poiut in bis early days ; a cul- 
pable ignorance in which is too often betrayed by the mob 
of composers, that every European metropolis can shew. 
We have been very much gratified by the present work, 
which bears the stamp of a master, and ought to fiud a 



place in the musical library of all those who are aware that 
to be permanently pleasing, a composition must spring 
from scientific principles. 



I. The Ty roles e Air, Arranged with easy variations 

for the Piano-forte, by M HoiJST. 
». "Scots wiia ha," with ditto by ditto. 

3. " Sul Maroine d'un Rio," with ditto by ditto. 

4. Le Vaillant Troub adocr, with data by ditto, 
a. National Waltz, with ditto by ditto. 

G. " Dt tanti palpiti," with ditto by ditto. 

All published liy (dementi and Co., L'hcaptidt.) 

Do not imagine, gentle reader, that we are about to enter 
into a critical analysis of such trifles as these ; your time 
and ours can be better employed than in devoting it to such 
I juvenile matters. But as parents, as well as teachers, 
often find the want of a list of what may be termed nursery 
music, we notice these airs In order to assist such persons, 
by furnishing them with the titles of a few that are well se- 
lected in point of subject, are extremely easy, being fit for 
children that have just finished their -first instruction book, 
and are exceedingly short. Those who labour for infancy, 
and labour successfully, perform a very useful task, and 
though no gl»ry can attend their toil, yet it ought to be re- 
warded by some little praise ; of which in tbe present case 
we think Mr. Hoist deserving. 



1. A Grand DuET.ybr the Harp and Piano-Forte. 
Arranged from a Concerto of DusseA, and dedicated to 
Lady Gwydir, by D. Bhuguieb. (John Gow and Son, 
Musk-sellers to His Majesty, 162 Regent Street.) 

S. Naderman's Fantasia on Rousseau's Dream, ar- 
ranged as a duet for the same, by ditto. (Published by 
tht same.) 

3. Selection or favovrite Airs, from Rossini's 
Opera Zelmira, arranged as duett for the same, by ditto. 
(Published by the same.) 

Dussek's brilliant ami popular Concerto, in F, converts 
into a very good duet for the Harp and Piano-forte. It is 
a kind of music which makes a great show, seems very 
difficult, and yet requires no extraordinary share of ability 
nor any unusual quantity of industry, in the player. 

Rousseau's Dream is well known to every body by means 
of Mr. Cramer's elegant arrangement of the air as a Di- 
vertimento. M. Nadennan adhered to the character of the 
melody in bis Fantasia, as to the time ; but we do not like 
the moving bass of quavers in the piano-forte part of the 
theme, it diminishes the tender effect of the longer notes 
in the treble. 

The pieces selected from Zelmira are not very original 
in feature, nor very popular in style ; but they are easy to 
execute, and,— which is the grand point,— they are new 
in name, if not in fact. 

In all these arrangements Mr. Bruguier has shewn a 
praise- worthy respect for the original materials, and studied 
the ease of the performers, so far as is compatible with the 
good effect of the music. As this kind of publication is 
only to be considered in the light of a revival, we do not 
bestow the same attention on it as is due to original com- 
position ; and therefore after saying that tbe above works 
are very good things of their kind, and likely to afford 
pleasure to those who have tbe means of enjoying that 
charming union which the Harp and Piano-forte produces, 
j we take our leave of them without any further comment. 
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1. " Lamp of my life ! return !" The Poetry from 
Planche's Poem, Shere Afkun, the Music composed by 
IIenby H. Bishop. (Gotdding and Co.) 

2. " Benedetta sia la MADRE,"Canzoncina, j»r.9 by 
Mrs. Salmon, and arranged teitlt an accompaniment for Ike 
Piano-forte or Harp, by C. M. Sola. (Goulding and Co.) 

8. " I 't.i. bid thee, Love, no more adieu," an an- 
swer to the popular ballad " Adieu ! pood night," as sung 
by Mr. Duresset, by C. M. Sola, {Clementi and Co.) 

4. u I SAW, wniLK THE EARTH WAS AT REST," com- 
posed by H. J. Banister. (Printed for the author, 109, 
Gotwelf Street, and to be had at dementi's, and the Har- 
monic Institution.) 

5. " Sweet Rosalie," a Serenade, composed by J. 
Blewitt. (Clementi and Co.) 

6. " Oh! turn those dear, deab eyes away," 
a song composed by Joseph de Pinna. (Clementi 
and Co.) 

7. " 'TlS VAIN TO DECK THY BROW WITH PEARLS," 
a sung by the same. (Clementi and Co.) 

8. " Hail, BEAUTEOUS STRANGER I" a song by the same. 
(Clementi ml Co.) 

9. "Thou bobbst my days of business and de- 
light," composed by W. Gutteridge, (of His Ma- 
jesty's private band.) Fitzwilliam and Co., New Street, 
Coven t- Garden.) 

10. "An County Guy," the poetry from Quentin Dur- 
word, the music by T. A. Hughes. (Fitzwilltam and Co.) 

Mr. Bishop's is an elegant expressive Song ; slow, easy to 
execute, and very bounded in its compass. The use of the 
chord of the sixth and fifth on the words," From Cashmere's 
loom, from Ormus' sea," produces a beautiful effect, and 
the impassioned notes which are set to the exclamation, 
** Lamp of my life ! return, return !" will assuredly strike 
every ear that is attuned to music, and every heart that 
is alive to tender impression 

The eighth bar ot the melody should have been written 
in respect to measure, thus — 
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poetry, 

The Canzoncina, as it is rather singularly called, is 
very pretty. The title may mislead numbers into a belief 
that it is the composition of M. Sola ; a misapprehension 
which, we are persuaded, he would he very sorry to encon- 
ragc : for a respectable professor never" has recourse to 
this kind of quackery, and always sets his face against it. 

The song, No. S, must be full of the engraver's errors ; 
such passages as these can never have been left, except in- 
advertently, in the composer's MS. 




The title of this song, also, is so worded, that it may have 
the unintended effect of leading many to suppose that it 
was sung by Mr. Durusset at Covent-Garden Theatre. 
Mr. Sola will, doubtless, be obliged to us for pointing out 
this want of perspicuity, of which, as a foreigner he cannot 
be supposed to be aware. 

Nos. 4 and 3 are pretty, though common, and they are 
free from the usual errors in prosody, The poetry of Mr. 
Blewett's song is not without merit, and the passage at the 
words " Sweet Rosalie," is light und pleasing. 

Mr. de Pinna's three songs are composed in a laboured 
style, and are well put together. They want that which is 
so difficult to find, — originality ; or perhaps we ought to 
say, iuvention ; for we do not accuse their author of pla- 
giarism, because we detect none. The materials from which 
the generality of songs are made up, are like phrases in 
language, common property, open to every body, and where- 
of no one scruples to avail* himself. The'third'of these airs, 
" Hail, beauteous stranger," gives us the most pleasure ; 
the passage at 

" With music sweet 

Of bird* .ii m in,' the bowers f 

is good, and indicates a love of solid harmony. 

The song. No. 9., manifests great inexperience in com- 
position, and a total absence of all knowledge of poetical 
accent. The harmony, nevertheless, shews a spirit of emu- 
lation ; we, therefore, recommend the youthful author to 
refrain from publishing till a few more years have passed 
over his head. 

" County Guy " has not inspired any one of those who 
have yet attempted " to find the notes'' belonging to it, 
with a talent for discovery. The tune will be picked up 
some day, by mere accident, after numbers have failed 
in their search for it, and the advertisement is quite for- 
gotten. 



We received the first number of " Canadian Airs, 
with Symphonies and Accompaniments, tfy Edw. Knight, 
Jun., the words by George Soane, Esij., A. IS.," at the 
moment the prcseut number was going to press. These 
are the melodies " collected by Lieutenant Back, R. X., 
during the late Arctic Expedition under Capt. Franklin," 
and ought to possess u very considerable share of interest : 
though as we have only had time merely to open the vo- 
lume, we cannot pretend to offer any opinion of the work, 
till our next number. 



We have received a temperate and gentlemanlike letter 
Mr. Clifton, complaining of the " severity" with which we have 
reviewed one of hit Gleet in our last number. He candidly ac- 
quiesces in some of our remarks, and states that the composition 
in question " was written and published nearly twenty yeari ago» 
when he was in a remote part of Ireland, and, for want of books, 
was obliged to trust to memory for words he bad learnt when a boy. 
Its success in Dublin, Bath, and other places caused application 
to be made for a reprint of it, and the present edition was ac- 
cordingly engraved from the former, without a strict attention lit 
its correction." Mr. C. however contests other points, concerning 
which we can only refer him back to our own words, and thence 
111 the best edition of Gray s works, edited by Mr. Matthias. We 
admit that the epithet "Mg» bum," is to be found in the latter 
part of the glee, but not until the line in which the term ought to 
■, it tung twice over without it. Wc have ibou t ht it due to 
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Mr. (.'. t«i insert the foregoing extract from bis letter, m well as 
our own acknowledgement : but with respect to his other obser- 
vations, we beg leave to exercise the discretion which he has vested 
in us, by not referring to them ; for a controversy between the 
Reviewer and the Reviewed 1 , is, of all things, the most annoying 
touaintercHtcd readers. 



MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 



YORK. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS. 

The Minster at York is admirably calculated fur sound, having 
but few of those recesses which coiniiHmly are so numerous in go- 
thic architecture. This advantage, and others which it possesses, 
were improved to the utmost practicable degree, by the judgment 
of the committee, and others engaged in preparing the stupendous 
and venerable building for the reception of so great a body of 
auditors and performers, and for the equal distribution of such a 



The vast middle aisle of the cathedral was furnished with 
beurhes, having backs to them, and eorered with crimson cloth. 
The tickets to these were fifteen shillings. At the end opposite to 
the orchestra a magnificent gallery was fitted up in a similar 
manner, the admission to which was one guinea. In the side aisles 



of those who study economy ; at the less Intimidating sum of seven 
shillings each scat. 

It is not easy to imagine the effect produced, upon seeing this 
immense void filled up as it were in a moment by a host of fire thou- 
sand persons, all in their gayest attire, aud every eye beaming 
the most grateful satisfaction and delight, at the scene displayed | 
to their view. 

Having devoted a considerable space in our last number to this 
festival, we are obliged to curtail very much the many excellent 
critical remarks with which we have since been favoured by a cor- 
respondent. His strictures up«ni Mrs. Salmon s cadence to the 
air, " From mighty kings," are, doubtless as just, as his enco- 
miums upon her singing in general, are merited. The honour of 
opening the Messiah, was given to Madame Catalans, who sung 
"Comfort ye my people," in D major, a whole tone lower than 
written I Such a practice cannot he sufficiently reprobated ; for if 
that distinguished singer could not perform it as Handel wrote it, 
time other jwrson ought to have been selected fur the purpose. 
Mr. Vituehan was present, and he would have done it justice *. 
In consequence of this trausposttkm, it became necessary of course, 
to play the overture ia D minor, a change fraught with mis- 
chievous effects. But this is not aO the damage whkh Handel « 

with an equally unreasonable demand, the same lady was allowed 
(o sing " I know that my Redeemer liveth," in E flat, instead of 



E four sharps. The cadence to this wa 
with the strong religious feeling of the song. " Pious orgies," by 
Miss Stephens, and " what though I trace," by Miss Travis, pro- 
duced a universal murmur of applause. Till now we have never 
had an opportunity of justly appreciating the talent of the latter 
young lady, which on this occasion, exhibited a finished specimen 
of vocal excellence. She was most deservedly encored. Mozart's 
Requiem we have often heard well performed, but never was so 
much delighted by it as now. The grand effect produced by the 
performance of Su Matthew's tune, (composed by Dr. Croft.) de- 
fies all description. Hie organ accompaniment of Mr. Camidgr, 
did ample justice to the surprising powers and beauty of the instru- 
ment at which be presided. To our regret Madame Catalani was 
again permitted to sing by tran»pohing " Angels ever bright and 
fair f from F to E, a trifling difference as it concerned her voice, 
a very important one in relation to the muafe. 

The first act of the Creation produced a marvellous effect ; the 
crash of such a body of instruments, at the words " and there was 
light," was quite appalling. We would fain communicate to our 
readers the state of our feelings at the I 
attempt would prove quite futile. We < 
ing the divine composition, Luther"* Hymn, which was given by 
Madame Catalani on the second day, and agaio on the third, in a 
most impressive manner. It is one of the few pieces of English 
sacred music which seems particularly adapted to her Immensely 
powerful and sonorous voice, and in which she both surprises and 
pleases at the same moment. 

The concerts consisted chiefly of those things which had been 
popular in London during the preceding season. The symphonies 
and overtures were perfect; we cannot say that all the vocal 
efforts were entitled to the name praine. The joining together of 
English and Italian singers in the concerted pieces of Morart, iras 
very injurious to the effects of those that were performed in the 
evening selections made for this festival ; and whenever so hetero- 
geneous a mixture takes place, the result will be the same. 

Our correspondent bestows very warm, and we are sure well- 
merited, encomiums on the chief conductor, Mr. Greatorex. Jo 
addition to his professional abilities, he possesses an enlarged aud 
cultivated mind, with no small share of scientific and general 
knowledge ; he therefore was exactly the person to select fur the 
direction of so great and multifarious an undertaking. 

The following is the programme of the last concert, which, not 
being settled ia time to publish ia our I 
till the present : — 




a very becoming spirit, treated 
he should vield tbis recitative and song 
intended it for a tenor, and so long 
not to be transferred t* a 



SECOND CONCERT. 
Thursday JEvenijtg, September 95. 
Part I. 

Gram! Symphony, (C Minor). — BaBTHOVBN. 
Song— Miss Travis. "Charley is my Darting." (Scottish ) 
Glee, (Five Voices) — " When minds breathe soft" — Wbbbb. 
Grand Aria— Madame Catalani, "La to vedrai." — Clbjsbxt. 



Son* — Miss Stephens, " Sweet Home." (Sicilian Air.) 

Concerto Violin— Mr. Mori.— Viotti & Matsbmb, 

Air, with Variations-Mad. Catalani, " Rabin Adair." (Irish.) 
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Duetto— Mrs. Salmon ami Mr. 
Rohsiin. 

Grand Finale—" Signori di fuori," (Lt Nosxe di Figaro,) Mm. 
Salmon, Miss Stephens, .Messrs. Vaughan, Sapio, Placet, and 
Bellamy.- — Moziit. 

Paet II. 

Overture — fEpmont J — Bbbthotbtt. 
Scottish Afar— Mrs. Salmon, " My Lodging ." 
Tertetto— "Cruda sorte." Madame Catalan!. Mr. Sapio, and 
Sig-nuT PUcci. — KossiWI. 

Song — Mr. Vaughan, ** Alexis." — Pepusch. 

With Violoncello Accompaniment Obligato, Mr. Lindley. 
Glee—" If o'er the cruel tyra/i V (Harmonized by Mr. Grca- 
torex.) — Arnb. 

Overture to " La Crnerentola." 
Air — Signer Placci, " Lanrn al 
Fantasia Horn — Signor Puiii. 

Air— Mad. Catalani. " Non piu andrai. (F igan>.}— Moxart. 
Finale — Madame Catalani and Choroa, " God save the King.' 
The following statement of the number* present on each occa- 
sion, and of the general products of the festival, will, we believe, 



3050 
4074 
4SG0 
4160 



At the Minuter on the < 



rUt day 
2nd day 
3rd day 
,4th day 

(The rrcatcst number of 
day, at the commemoration of Handel, in 
exclusive of the band, was 88S5.) 

. 1st Concert 

I 



on any one 
Abbey, 



1358 
1530 



The total amount of the receipts is upwards of 15,000/., and 
there are still some small sums to come in. The amount of balance 
paid to the hospitals, for whose benefit the festival took place, is 
l^c t ^ f^co 4 Jim! S0^)0i ■ 



LIVERPOOL GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 



The Liverpool Festival is the Third Meeting of the kind that 
falls under our notice this year. It is to be supposed that, in point 
of grandeur, it did not vie with that of York ; hut it was as little 
inferior to that grand celebration in most other respects, a* the 
comparative means would allow. 

The vocal performers engaged, were.— Mrs. Salmon, Miss Ste- 
phens, Mise Goodali, Miss Sutton ; Means. Brahain, Vangiian, 
Bellamy, W. Knyvett, and Phillips ; Madame Ronn dc Begnis, 
and Sign or De Begins. 

Mr. F. Cramer was leader of the Morning Performances ; and 
also, canjoiutly with Mr. Mori, of the Evening Concerts. 
Sir George Smart conducted the whole. 
The first Morning Performance, on Wednesday. Oct. 1st, Con- 
or Tub Mmsiaii, with Mosart's accompaniments, which 
t given in a most charming manner. The opening of it was 
1 to Mr. Braham; and who so fit ? 



The Second Morning, Oct. 2nd. was allotted to Beethoven's 
Mount nfOiirr*, and two Miscellaneous Acts which included 
a part of Israel in Egypt. 

The Third Morning, Oct. 3rd. was occupied with a Miscel- 
laneous Selection, from Haydn's Creation, Handel's Jepkiha, 
Jtuhua, and Judas Maccabatus, together with the Requiem of 
Mozart. 

In the selection of the Second Morning, our correspondent 
mcntums a fine effect produced by a Hymn, composed by Dr. 
Chard; he also speaks in high terms of Mr. V'aughan's " Lord 
remember David," Miss Stephens's " Angels ever bright and 
fair!" and Mr. Brabant's - Gentle airs.' Of the Utter gentle- 
man he remarks, " I doubt whether we shall often again find so 
much music in so small a compass, and therefore look forward 
with pain to that moment which will deprive us of so much ex* 
cellence." 

On the third morning " Holy, Holy, Lord Ood Almighty !" 
mng by Mrs. Salmon, and " Luther's Hymn," by Mr. Braham, 
produced a surprising effect. The prayer from Most in Eg it to, 
went off very indifferently ; but Miss Goodali in " what tho' I 
trace," and Miss Stephens, in "Let the bright Seraphim," re- 
deemed the credit that the quartett put in jeopardy. Mr. Att- 
wood's scientific and magnificent Coronation Anthem, "I was 
glad," — a part of Mozart's Requiem, and Handel's chorus, " Glory 
to God," were performed on this last day, to the admiration of 
all present : the Horn and Trumpet, accompaniment to the latter, 
by Messrs. Puzzi and Harpur, set all competition at defiance. 
A new bass-singer, Mr. Phillips, in " Honour and Arms," made 
a very respectable first appearance on this occasion. " Sound an 
alarm," our correspondent seems to think was much too alarm- 
ingly sounded, and the beautiful duet, " Oh ! never bow me down," 



In the evening Concerts the fine overture to Egmout, hy Beet- 
lioven, was not heard to the usual advantage, but Mori on the 
violin, and Nicholson on the flute did wonders. A new Canzonet, 
composed by Mr. Novcllo, proved most interesting. Mad. de 
Begnis delighted every body in " Una voce poeofa." This lady 
stands unrivalled in her profession, considered in the joist capacity 
of singer and actress ; but she now seemed to perform under the 
Influence of a slight cold. The two vocal finale*, "Oh Cuar- 
date," and " Tu e eer," experienced the sad fate to which Italian 
concerted pieces arc so often exposed in mixed orchestras. A 
pastoral quartett by Rossini, " L asia in favitla," turned out to 
be a very weak and flimsy composition ; but the humorous duet, 
" Nklla casa," which was most delightfully given by that 
charming couple, M. and Mad. de Begnis, made ample compen- 
sation for the defects of the other. Miss Goodali was not mote 
successful than usual in " Bid me discourse :" she would shew her 
good sense were she to relinquish it altogether ; and Mrs. Salmon 
would do as well to dismiss from her collection, the song " Weep 
not for me." The injunction contained in the title is a friendly 
one, and we obeyed it to the letter: but we sighed for ourselves 
that we should be destined to listen to so wretched a thing. Our 
serenity was restored by Moxart's trio, ** La Mia Dora bells," well 
sung by Messrs. Braham, de Begnis and Phillips, and by the 
delightful duet, " Ciofinette," from Den Giovanni, which was 
followed by clamour* of »vr^ ra,c 

2 R 2 
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The following it a correct account of 
tlic different |)crformances, and bulls : — 

(Messiah, 1st. day, 

At St. Peter* - Church. 



I3c<; 



At tho Musie Hall. 



S Mount uf Olive*.*' 1 ., Sod. day 1408 

'Creation, tfe. 3rd. day. . . . 19C5 

C First Concert, 9«8 

\ Second ditto 140J 

Ball at the Wellington Room*. 538 

Fancy Ball at Assembly R4kmhs 1475 

The pros* receipt! are estimated at £6900. 



BIRMINGHAM GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

POM TMR BRXRPIT OP TUB OkNBRAL HOSPITAL. 



This meeting is considered the roost important of all those 
that take place periodically in our great provincial towns, and we 
must declare that whenever we have been present at it, our moat 
sanguine expectations have been realized ; for the manner in 
which it is prepared, and carried through, reflects the highest credit 
upon all wlio hare any share in its management. The principal 
Total performers engaged for this year were, 

Madame Catalani, Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens, and Miss 
Travis ; Messrs. Braham, Vaughan. W. Knyvett, Bellamy and 
Si? nor Placci. Mr. Cramer, assisted by Mr. Mori, led the band. 
The principal instrumental performers were nearly the same as 
those who were engaged at York, and the wliolc was conducted by- 
Mr. fircatorcx. 

The band was exceedingly strong, and onty numerically inferior 
to the host collected together f<»c the Yorkshire festival. 

There were given foe the benefit of this excellent and most im- 
portant charity, four morning performances at St. Philip's Church, 
and three evening concert* at the theatre. 

The first morning consisted entirely of cathedral music ; the 
second of a selection from various authors ; the third of the Mes- 
siah ; and the fourth of another selection, chiefly from the works 
of Handel. 

The evening concerts were composed of the popular secular 
music, and differed but little from those that had already been per- 
formed at the other meetings which this vear has witnessed. 

We should weary our readers by relating our criticisms upon 
every individual piece ; therefore not to be too ennuyant, we 
shall merely notice those which moat appear to demand our com- 
ments. 

On the first morning, Mr. Braham'* <• Lord Remember David," 
was a most emphatic performance, though he transposed it a semi- 
tone lower than it is written *. The selection from Mozart's 
rtfjm'em highly gratified the real lovers of divine harmony ; and 
Mad. Catalaiii's *' Gratia* agimut tibi," would have been charm- 
ing any where but in a church : it was too florid for the place. 
The Triumph of Gideon, a sacred drama, set to inu»ic by 
Winter, and arranged expressly for this meeting, disappointed us. 
We do not know when, upon the whole, we have heard a more 



* Our correspondent here i« rather in error. It is trae that Han- 
del's sonj; " Hindi 'I arrow," is written in It nwjor; but it was Dr. 
Arnold who lrins|H>sed it into H fiat, when he adapted English words 
to it lor Tht " 



uninteresting performance ; an acknowledgment which we reluc- 
tantly make, for we very highly respect the talent* of this com- 
poser. But. alas ! all thing* hare their termination, and we must 
conclude that the present work was composed when its author, — 
once so great, — was approaching to that state of mental in- 
firmity under which he n.rw suffers. Miss Stephens in *' Farewell 
ye limpid spring*," and the awe-inspiring chorus, " Glory to God," 
surpassed most thing* of the kind that we have heard. Madame 
Catalani's " Holy, Holy,** shewed how a line composition might 
be misunderstood, and great talents be misapplied. Mr. Vaughan 
gave " Gentle air*," with his usual simplicity, and wag finely ac- 
companied by Lindley. A selection from The Creation, closed 
the performance of the first day. The second was occupied by 
The Mcxniah, which was executed in a moat perfect manner, and 
reflected the greatest credit on the various performers. 

The third day commenced with Attwood's fine Coronation An- 
them, and parts of Jomelli's Mats succeeded, namely, the " So/tc- 
"Agnut Dei," and " Dona jtareot." This is a species of 
music which cannot be too much cultivated ; it possesses solidity, 
grandeur, and excites the most devout and sublime feelings. La- 
ther's Hymn was sung by Braham, with all his vocal powers ; and 
this part of the performance ended with a chorus by Haydn, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Gardiner of Leicester, which was far from ineffec- 
tive. The second part presented a greater portion of Haydn's Sea- 
lant, than we are accustomed to hear ; and we can never bear too 
much of such music. In the third part, Mia* Stephen* shone in 
" O magnify the Lord," and was followed by a selection from 
Itrael in Egypt ; the whole of which was executed in a manner 
perfectly congenial to our notion* of propriety. 

We mutt now hastily proceed to the concerts. In these. Mad. 
Catalani and Mr. Itraham tang a duet by Ctanchettini, a compo- 
sition certainly not to be commended. It was followed by " Hush 
ye pretty warbling quire," by Miss Stephen*, accompanied on the 
flageolet by Mr. Collinrt, who may be the very soul of a quadrille, 
but should not attempt to accompany the voice, till he has gained 
some experience in this department. He is a surprising performer 
on his instrument, certainly ; but Handel's music ought to excite 
a nobler emotion than can be raised by the passion of surprise. — 
Webbc's beautiful glee, " When wind* breath »oft," was sung with 
great effect ; and the art concluded with Rossini's beautiful ter- 
zetto, " Alt ! qual rol|H> !" executed in a manner much beneath its 
merits. Beethoven's Overture to Egmont opened the second act, 
and Mrs. Salmon sang " Cease your funning," as newly arranged 
by Braham, and was deservedly encored. Lindley 's Concerto was 
excellent, and W. Knyvett'* beautiful glee, " There is a bloom," 
was admirably performed ; it never fails to delight. Mad. Cata- 
lani gave Rode's air with variation*, in her surprising manner ; and 
the concert terminated with Mozart's wonderful finale to Figaro, 
"Sigitori difuori," which lud no mercy shewn it 

The second night's performance consisted of Beethoven's Over- 
ture to Fidelia ; Rossini's Quartett, "Cieio mio laibre," well exe- 
cuted ; a Concerto by Mori, quite perfect ; " Sweet Home," by 
Miss Stephens, extremely touching—hut, like the Echo duet that 
followed, too much hackneyed. A grand Seena etl Aria, by Mor- 
tared!, sung by Mad. Catalani, did not make u* wish to court a 
further acquaintance with the author. In the second act, Mr. 
Braham gave Bishop* fine *ong, "The Battle of the Angel*."— 
" Cr«rf« tortt' followed, and met with a hard fate indeed! The 
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Concert teminated with " Rule Britannia, by Madame Catalan!, 
and a full chorus. 

The third concert befran with a farourite nvniphony by Mozart, 
which had little justice dune it. Willman » concerto on the Cww 
di Bmtteito. was a clever and novel performance. A glee, or two, 
a son? by Catalani, and the finale to // Turf, " Ah! Guanlate,' 
(which but wai unmercifully mangled), completed the first act. 
The opening: of the second act afforded tie tome compensation, by 
the performance of Cherubinfs overture to Aaocrron, which was 
never better executed, or followed by more sincere applause. 
'• The battle of Hohenlinden," by Mr. Bellamy, in too drowsy for 
a concert room. The flee " If o'er the cruel tyrant love," was 
beautifully rang. "The Battle of Maida," Mr. Braham gave 
with all hi* accustomed pathr^. " God save the King," concluded 
the whole of tbeae performance* for the present year, which have 
been uncommonly productive, have given pleaaure to thousand*, 
the most trying of circumstances, to as 



of innocent pleasures. 

To Mr. Greatarex, the Meeting is justly 
edge of that skill and judgment which hag lon^ placed him at the 
head of the musical conductors of the kingdom ; and to the Leaders 
Messrs. Cramer and Mori, for the great talent they displayed 
throughout the performances. 

It is but justice to the performers, both vocal and inttnimeutal, 
to say, that every individual evinced the most marked desire to aid 
to the utmost the success of the performances. 

The following is a summary, as far as can be at present ascer- 
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FOREIGN MUSICAL REPORT. 

Visit na. A new opera has been produced here, entitled Li- 
butta, the music by C. Kreutser, which met with decided nuccese, 
and was more favourably received at every succeeding repetition. 
It cannot be denied that this master has followed the stream ; « 
has, perhaps, showered upon us tlie boNhont of music too pro- 
fusely ; yet such a conformity to the taste of the day must not 
be urged as any great reproach against him, as he has not done 
it at the expense of correctness. Pure harmony, a noble flowing 
melody, and an animated, though perhaps, sometimes too »huwy, 
instrumental accompaniment, are the prominent features of his 
production. Among the most striking passages, is one in the 
second finale, where the heroine of the piece discovers that a 
casket full of important secrets has fallen into the hands of her 
lover, while a band of conspirator* exult in the i 



of their plans. The ingenious contrast of opposite fcelinpn, the 
beauty of the harmony, and the peculiarly striking and expressive 

Also a warlike air and chorus in the second act, a trio, in the 
canon form, a bravura by Libutta, and a inarch, were marked 



In our Sixth Number (page 88), we inserted an account of an 
Hungarian boy who had displayed some extraordinary musical 
powers. His subsequent appearance in Vienna ban been noticed 
in one of the journals of that capital, in the following terms >— 
A musical prodigy has appeared here, in the person of a boy 
aged only ten years named F. Lisst. He gave a concert at which 
he performed 1, an overture by Clementi ; 8, a piano-forte con- 
certo, by Hummel in A minor; 3, variation* by Rode, in E 
major; an air of the Demetrio e Polgbio of Rossini, with varia- 
tions ; and 5, a fantasia upon the forte-piano. — This youthful 
n'rtNOiO, excited the highest admiration and astonishment ; 
indeed, it is scarcely possible to beliere that so tender an age 
should be capable of such masterly efforts of art : one is inclined to 
doubt its physical possibility. Nothing could exceed our wonder 
in listening to the effect with which this boy gave Hummers 
difficult, and, in the latter parts, very laborious production. He 
even shewed a refinement of feeling which few adult performers 
possess ; and his adagio was full of passion and expression. This 
prodigy reads any music a prima vista, and in playing from the 
score has few equals. 



Beethoven ha* just completed his second grand Mass, and it is 
expected to be furthcoming at Christmas next At present he is 
said to be occupied in the composition of a new sy 



S{)oatini's Otimpia which was to have been brought out this 
season at Vienna, has been deferred, and Weber's Hryante, on 
which he has been for some time employed, U expected to make 
its appearance this autumn.— The present star of the Italian opera 
here, is Madame Fodor ; with her are the celebrated tenors 
David, Rubini, and Nozzari ; the basses, Ambnigi, and Botti 
celli ; the buffi, Lablache and Bassi. 
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A new Opera has lately been produced, entitled Abufar, ottia 
la Famlgtia Arch* (Abufar, or the Arabian Family, I the music by 
Sig. Maestro Caraffa. The principal characters were supported by 
Darid and Mad. Fodor. The story of the poem, which baa been a 
thousand timw hackneyed, was as sterile and tuonotuuous a* the Ara- 
bian desert* themselves. Out what of the music ? was it favourably 
received ? To the first question we reply, that the portion of it which 
really belonged to the author, was like a grain of coffee in a sweet- 
meat, the aromatic taste of which is scarcely perceptible amidst the 
crust of sugar that surrounds it. it is but a shadow of the shade of 
Rossini ; the same want of variety, both in the musical sentiment 
and musical colouring , the same eternal repetition of repetitions- 
But a laudable seal for correctness was evident throughout the 



parts of the tint act were really not 
amiss. But the fatiguing length of the concerted pieces, and the 
eternal recurrence uf feeble passages, raised many an incontrol- 
lable yawn. To the second question we answer, that upon the 
whole the audience reeeired it favourably, which we must In a 
great measure ascribe to the correctness and spirit with which 
this Am representation was given by the orchestra. Indeed in 
the hands of such master-artists even a composition of mediocrity 
will be set off to such advantage that H is almost impossible not 
to be pleased. Upon this Rossini and his followers know wbat 
they may place ; they therefore frequently give it 
than its due, calculating upon a certain degree of 



at least. On the present occasion, the orchestra seemed to feel 
that this tender plant stood in need of all their fostering care. 

-the utmost solicitude avail for its preservation ? The leaves will 
fade and fell off prematurely. We may safely prognosticate tlie 



MratCH. An ingenious parody upon the Frrythiits of Vim 
Weber, has been produced in the 
from the pen of M. Roltt. 



Mitt Af. Mr. H. Gugel, on his way from Petersburg to Pari*, 
to which city he is proceeding to exercise his talents on the horn, 
gave a concert at this place. Few artists have, on their first ap- 
pearance, been greeted with more cordiality and applause than 
this professor, lie merited this not oidy as a distinguished vM «- 
era, but as a man of superior attainments. All that we had pre- 
viously heard of Mr. Gugcl's talents was far inferior to what we 
actually found them to be. lib knowledge of his instrument is 
perfect, and his powers upon it are beyond all expectation. He 
produced an uncommon effect not only by the performance of 
the netfwnsof of FieM, but by several of his own compositions. 



Dnesoix. Rossini's Opera, Ciro in Babylonia, was pro- 
bers a composer who borrows so much 
but that scarreh/ a piece should he 
found in a whole opera, that lms not been ltcarU. before, is hardly 
conceivable 1 And yet this is the case with GVe, which is said to 
have been composed some years ago, and to have served as the 
storehou&c, whence he drew many of the materials that form hit. 
Elisabttta, Tancrcdi, Gazxa Ludrm. tic. 



Stvtuard. The Kapellmeister Lindpainter has produced 
a new Opera here, entitled Suimona, which met with a warm 
and merited reception. The music bespeaks the hand of a master, 
and if it cannot be denied that this composer has sometimes 
gone out of his way in search of piquant and uncommon effects, 
as well as of singular modulations and accompaniments, yet 
it must be allowed to abound with many passages of great 
beauty, and some airs of tender and original melody. Mr. Lind- 
painter has also displayed muchjudgment in Ids just discrimination 
of the characters of fail subject, and in the appropriate music he has 
assigned to each. He was particularly successful ia his overture, 
which was striking and full of spirit, and was received with tumul- 
tuous applause. The introduction, a chorus of priest*, which re- 



produced a very powerful impression. A duet for a soprano and 
tenor was also loudly encored, as well as two Caratinas, the one 

finale, which was of a very imposing character, as well as a duet 
between the fisherman and his wife, met with great and merited 
applause. (Atone the mtuieal piecrt i* < 

found at 



The Kapellmeister Lindpainter lately composed a Cantata on 
of the birth-day of the younj Crown-prince ofWirtem- 
burg, which not only corresponded to the occasion, but also con- 
tains many beauties of the higher order, particularly a movement 
in the hymn style, in four parts, and taken up by a chorus, with a 
rich instrumental accompaniment. In power and nimplicity it re- 
minded us of " God save the King." 



BKnmt. The Frryichutz has been performed above fifty 
times during the last eighteen months. It u said to hare pro- 



Warsaw. The Emperor of Russsia has shewn his love for 
music, and his solicitude fur its honour and advancement, by con- 



decoration of the order of Stanislaus. The latter has set out on 
his musical tour through Germany, France, and Italy, for the pur- 
pose of be coining acquainted with the state of the art, beyond the 
limits of bis own country, and of bringing home useful information 
for the instruction of his countrymen. The experience, which, as 
a man of intellect, he will gain during his residence m these more 
polished lands, will no doubt produce happy results, when he re- 
turns to Warsaw, to resume his professional labours. 



The young Counted Von Pairs, lately gave a concert for the 
benefit of the Pauper- Aeyhrm of tin* place, ia 
took an active pert, by tinging an air, and playing « 
the piano and harp. The public paid her the just tribute > 
applause, and co-operated in the laudable undertaking. 



C hurch music Is 
auspices of the present Regtnt ckori, Mr. Banczakcw 
several other dilettanti, warm In the cause of sacred song 



the 
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Mr. Lenz, to celebrated for hif symphonies, has formed the 
monition of no longer enriching the public with bis musical la- 
bour*, and ha* entirely devoted himtelf to the dry study of tlie 
mathematical icienee of sounds ; so much for singularity of taste ! 

Of M. Leaf's celebrity as a writer of symphonies, we, in Eng- 
land, have not before had the good fortune to hear. But we are 
very glad to learn that a musician of reputation is turniug his 
thoughts to the neglected science of music — Ed. 

Milam. A new opera was produced here, at the Scala, entitled 
Le fiat* Amaxxoni, from the pen of M. Raimondi, but which 
sustained only four rcprrfcotations, which tike critics attributed 
partly to the stupidity of the Libretto, the book of the opera, > 



have denominated jwriri •/ t pert octet. The Introduction, par- 
tiealarly the ttrrtta, which to a composition is the same us a per- 
oration to a discourse — wm the best part in the whole opera. 
If we may judge from a Requiem and a Stabnt Mater, by this 
author, M. Raimondi is a composer of considerable merit. We 
have obtained the following particulars respecting hiiu. 

Pietro Raimondi is a native of Rome, and born in the year 
1786. He studied music in the Conservator™ of Naples. The 
following is a complete list of hit composition*. Operas : 1807, 
Le BixzarU «f amorc, (in Genoa.) — 1808, La forxa dtlt Im- 
maginaxione, Mis II Itattitto Contento, (a Fart* also given in 
Geneva.)— 1810, FJoisa Werner (a Farta in Florence.)— 1811, 
V Oracolodi Drift (for the Theatre S. Carlos in Naples.)—// Fa- 
notice Dttuto (for the Teatro Fondo in the same city.)— 181*. Lo 
Spoiei Agitato (for the Teatro da' Fiorentini, at the same,) — ISIS, 
Amuratte Secondo (Rome,) and La Lavendaja (Naples.) — 1890, 
Ciro in Babilonia ; La Caccia a" Enrico IV ; and La Donna 
ColoneUo, a Farta, all for Naples. — 1881, / Minatori Scozxexi, 
for the same.— 1S23, fx- finte. Amaxxoni, for Milan. 

Ballet* for Naples : La Condnta -it Fetonte. — ll I tola dcUa 
Fortuna. — / dim Ganj. — La Marie «T Ippolito. — V Or fa no. — 
L Orda ScJoaggoK—U Naufragio.^La Promote Manienuta. 
— Otranto Liherata, 

Church Musk. A new Libera to Mozart" s Reoaitm, composed 
in 1814s on occasion of the funeral obsequies of H. M. Carolina of 
Austria. Five Masses. Four Vespers. A Te Drum in four 
part*. A Voni Creator. A Stahat Mater, inlSSi, in the Church 
S. Fcrdinando of Naples. A Requiem of 8, a. 4, 5, 8, 8, 16, and 
80 parts, which cost the author two years' labour. 

Mi lav. The celeln-ated flute-player, L. Drouet, who some 
time since charmed the English public, has been making a suc- 
cessful tour through Italy. He gave a ouncert in the Scala, 
which was well attended, and where he delighted the audience with 
two concertos. His execution is truly surprising, and in hi* 
shake he has no equal ; but he afforded us no opportunity of 
judging of his powers in an adagio movement *. 

* And most likely never will. To play nn adagio requires more 
knowledge, taste, strong feeling and judgment, than such giddy gal- 
loping performers,— such ephemeral favourites— usually possess.— 
(Ed no*.) 



Naples. They say that the spring season here has not been 
very favourable. At the Teatro San Carlo, a new opera by 
Mcreandante, entitled Gli Seiti, experienced a total failure. A 
new opera was also announced from the pen of Dionisio Gag- 
liardi, called La Cata a reuderr, (a House to sell,) which was 
to serve for the debut of a new Prima Donna, named Teresa 
Melas, but it was postponed. 



A new opera has been produced at the theatre San Carta, 
entitled I net di Almeida, the music by M. Paved, which, accord- 
ing to the Gaxxetta di A'ajmll, contains man r happy patsagr*, 
(trait, axtai fdici), which are said to awaken strong reminis- 
cences of the old Neapolitan school. 



Vbxick. Teatro S, Luca.Two new operas, entitled AdrUiiile 
c Cominglo and PeUegrino bianco, the first: by Pacini, the second 
by Filippo Graxioli, were brought out here in June, but totally 



Boloowa. The theatre here has been more successful. Two 
new operas; Annibalc in Hitinia by Nicolini, and Of Illincti by 
the Marches* Zanipierl, were favourably received. 



Rom 8. An opera hy Cocci*, entitled Clotilda, made a fiaxto 
(failure ;) but it is only justice to observe, that die severe strictures 
passed upon it in the Italian journals are in a great measure ill- 
founded. 



Vkroma. Rossi ui was engaged by tlx directors, of the Phil- 
harmonic theatre of this place, to compose a cantata, for which 
they had before been in treaty with M. Mayerbeer, but with which 

was a pastoral cantata, and entitled // rero otnaggio ; but it did 
not please. As to what regarded the composer, it might well be 
entitled ll rero— for there was not a single new note in it It was 
a motley compilation from hi* own works, from a quartette in 
Rianca c Fallicro, from the finale of Rlixabetta, an air of Sigit- 
monda, a duet of Zoraide, Sfc. Rossini was paid a hundred 
Louis dor for this affair, and after it had been performed, he 
with apparent liberality begged to have the score returned him. 
that he might make certain improvements in it ; but set off with 
it to Venice, where, it is said, a process ha* been instituted 
against him. If a police were established for musical matter*. 



THE DRAMA. 

Dniry Lane and Covent Garden Theatres opened on Wednesday 
the 1st of October ; nothing yet lias been produced at either bouse 
that possesses any musical interest, though much is promised, and 
it is said win be brought forward immediately ; we hope in time 
for our next report of the Drama. 
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The celebrated Allbgri is buried in the Chape) of Santo Phi- 
lippo Neri, in the Ckieta Xora, at Rome. This it now the 
place of interment of the Singer* of tlte Pontifical 
U the striking epitaph inwribed on the 



Caittore* Pontintii, 
Ne quo* vivo* 
Concurs toelodia junxk, 
Murium corporis discor* resolutio dlssolrcret. 



The Pontifical Singers, 
Anxious that thou 
Whom harmony united in Life 
mhiM not be separated in Death, 
Wished this as their burial-place. 



Thb Violicbmbslo. — A Correspondent, referring to our 
coocludinjf observations on the article relating to the riolieem- 
Wo in page 1 M, of our last number, says— " you appear to be 
unaware that betide* Mr. Adam Walker, Mr. John Isaac Hawking 
inrented and made several instruments, completely answering the 
purposes aimed at by the rMicembalo ; one of which instrument* 
1* engraven and described in Dr. Rbks' Cyclopedia, under the 
Article Fisobr-mvbd Viol.' We beg to acquaint our cor- 
respondent in reply, that we were by no means " unaware" of 
Mr. Hawkins's improvement* on the instrument in question, but 
at our object was rather to fix its identity than to enter into a 
y. we merely referred to Mr. Adam Walker at the 



This must be erroneous, we should imagine. In our 'next we 
hope to be able to furnish some facta rebuke to this original and 
clever i 



Stbibblt. one of the finest piano-forte performers, and com- 
oter* for this instrument of tlie present age, it is said died lately in 
The Dictionnulrt d» Uurittou dates his birth in 17M. 



Mr. Hbmry Nbblk, author of the poetry of Mr. Attwooo's 
■ong. " David Rurio to Mary Queen of Scot*,- in our last num. 
ber, ha* requested us to correct touie trifling crrorn which escaped 

detection in the proof- sheet*. We readily comply with hi* request, 
by re-printing the whole of the word* in their i 

I. 

Oh, lady ! listen to my lay, 
Whilst o'er the lyre my fingers stray. 

To bid its music rise ; 
I would but wake it* melodies 
Once more before my spirit flees, 
And gently 1 as the evening 
Breathe* over it, and diet ! 

n. 

I meant this love should secret rest, 
Within my sad and silent breast, 

Till life and 1 should part ; 
As the twan treasures up her song, 
Unknown, unheard, her whole life long, 
Nor yields one warble to the throng, 
Until it breaks her heart! 

III. 

But now the spell i* burst, and now 
Anger and pride will cloud thy brow. 

Yet thou wilt mourn my lot ; 
Nor use me for thy acorn or mirth. 
For lightnings, that fro 
Unlike the base-burn fires of i 
Destroy, but torture not. 
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MEMOIR OF JOHN BAPTIST CRAMER. 



He who attempts to write the memoir of a living cha- 
racter, imposes upon himself a task of no ordinary difficulty. 
If connected with his subject by the ties of consanguinity, 
or the bonds of friendship, he is in danger of being in- 
fluenced by family affection, or personal attachment. If 
no intimacy, nor even a distant acquaintance, has subsisted 
between the biographer and him whose history is to be 
recorded, the materials must generally be gathered from 
scattered and contrail ictory details, the produce of blind 
admiration, or of exaggerating enmity. The safest course 
then for a writer to steer, who would neither mislead by 
the publication of flattering statements, nor injure by the 
propagation of inimical reports, is to select such facts as 
admit of proof, though the knowledge of them has been 
confined to a few, and to give currency to nothing that 
cannot be authenticated by the testimonies of those whose 
veracity stands unimpeached. 

In John Baptist Cramer, the subject of our pre- 
sent memoir, the maxim of the Roman philosopher, fortes ' 
creantur fortihus, has been amply verified. At his birth, j 
his father, William Cramer, the celebrated violinist, resided 
et Mauheim, who, there finding his sphere of action much 
contracted, resolved to visit England, at a moment when, i 
under the auspices of his late Majesty, the science of music 
was beginning to spread its influence generally over the 
British Isles. When be left his native country his son 
was an infant ; and thus, although Germany boasts the 
honour of having given birth to the child, yet our own 
country may justly claim the merit of having educated the 
artist, and made the mau. In mind and principles, in! 
language, in an ardent attachment to the government: 
under which he has lived, and in the true inheritance of ; 
those distinguishing traits which so peculiarly distinguish . 
the Englishman, Mr. Cramer has ever been considered as a J 
native Briton. Eugland was the nursery in which his 
eminent talents unfolded themselves, and w here at a riper 
age those advantages were held out to bim, which, added 
to bis own exertions, have raised him to the pinnacle of 
his 



predilection of our late monarch for the sublime 
compositions of Handel, may be considered as the com- 
mencement of a new era in the musical history of the 
country. The brilliant exertions of Mr. William Cramer 
on the violin, joined to his enthusiastic attachment to, 
and skill in, the performance of the divine strains of 
bis celebrated countryman, did not escape the notice 
of his late Majesty ; and on the memorable occasion 
of the commemoration of Handel la Westminster Abbey, 



William Cramer, in fact, wag appointed to lead the band j 
and a more established prooT ot his professional skill in 
overcoming the most formidable difficulties, cannot possibly 
be adduced*. We afterwards find him foracertaiu period 
attached to his present Majesty (then Prince of Wales) as 
one of his chamber musicians ; but it was at the triennial 
meetings of the three cho'rs of Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Hereford, aud as the leader of the band of the Opera- 
House, that his abilities were so conspicuously displayed ; 
and, in reality, there was not a single concert of any 
importance, either in the metropolis or in the provincial 
towns, in which his professional slyll was not solicited, and 
the post of difficulty git en to him. 

From this cursory tiew of the life of William Cramer, 
it may easily be seen that his sou was literally cradled in 
the very focus of musical science. , He was surrounded from 
his infancy by the most celebrated musicians of the day, 
and with the fire of his father's"genius burning in him, he 
gave, at an early period, au indication of those talents w hich 
ultimately placed him so high in his art. The father, dis- 
covering the genius of his cbild, determined to bestow upon 
it the necessary culture, and w ith the intention of educating 
him in the practice of that instrument which bad made his 
own fame, he placed, at the early age of four, a violin in the 
hands of the boy ; but in this instance, his parent mistook the 
taste and bias of his genius; he appeared to make no further 
progress than the mere common student, and it was owing 
to one of those apparently trivial and accidental circum- 
stances which have so often a decided influence on the 
future events of Ufe, that the real bent and scope of his 
talent were discovered. 

Young Cramer was, like the celebrated Dr. Arue (who 
was once found practising his lesson with his music-book 
on a coffin in which a corpse had just been deposited), sent 
into an attic-room to pursue his studies on the violin. In 
this room there happened to be an old piano-forte ; the 
violin was abandoned— it was thrown asHlc as unworthy 
of his notice, aud the young student was once overheard 
in an attempt to produce on his favourite instrument the har- 
monies of two or three parts united. This discovery de- 



termined his father upon the line of conduct to pur 
he very wisely resolved to yield to the natural inclination 
of his son. lie therefore placed him under the tuition of 
a German professor, uamed Bensor, at the age of seven, 



• Mr. Hsy, aaoM En«li»li violin player, ttrb placed fin 
bat Cnuner w«j the efficient pcrxio in 17M. In »U the 
years, Mr. Cramrr aiuue appeared as lender. 
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with whom he remained three years ; at the expiration of 
which period he enjoyed the great advantage of the in- 
struction of Schroeter. This eminent musician, however, 
with all his acknowledged taste, and bewitching manner 
of execution, did not, unfortunately for his pupil, possess 
the energetic character of a teacher, and consequently the 
improvement of Cramer did not proceed in that rapid 
manner which his father and his friends confidently ex- 
pected. It became, therefore, an imperative act of duty 
on the part of his parent, to obtain for his son a more zealous 
and active preceptor, and fortunately the selection fell on 
Clementi. It is, however, worthy of observation, that be- 
tween the loss of one master, ami the nomination of ano- 
ther, there was an interval of a whole year, which could 
not but prove injurious to the progress of his improve- 
ment He was during that period, without any master, 
but still it was not passed quite unprofitably : he felt 
within him the mighty stimulant of native genius, and, 
making the necessary allowance for the frivolity and un- 
steadiness of youth, be suffered no opportunity to escape 
by which his own knowledge could be advanced. Even 
as a youth he was a great and distinguished fax-ouritc 
of Haydn, and as a proof of the marked predilection of 
that eminent man, he was allowed to be present in his 
apartment at Lisson Grove, during the time that he com- 
posed his Orpheus, and others of his most celebrated 
works. 

Cramer was only twelve years of age when his tuition 
under Clementi commenced, and it was during that period 
that be became intimately acquainted with the power of the 
instrument which he had selected as the object of bis study. 
It was impossible, in the whole range of the musical world, 
to select a more able preceptor than Clementi, a man pro- 
foundly skilled in every branch of music, and a genius of 
the highest order, whose mind is richly stored w ith general 
Knowledge; but, unfortunately for the subject of this me- 
moir, he was not destined to enjoy that benefit long. Cle- 
menti departed for the continent, and Cramer, who had 
profited by his instruction only during the short period of 
one year, again found himself without a teacher. In this 
dilemma, the energy of his character began to display itself, 
and like a true born genius, he felt the inclination to eman- 
cipate himself from the trammels of education, and appeal 
at once to the resources of bis awn enlarged and comprehen- 
sive mind. For this purpose he applied himself to the 
study of the most distinguished writers, not only on the 
theory of music, but on the practice of the piano-forte. 
The works of Paradies, Handel, Dom. Scarlatti, Mutel, 
and others of equal celebrity, were selected by him as the 
most useful to ground him in music. It must however be 
admitted that the insight which be obtained at this early 
period of his life, into the principles of the science, ought 
not to be ascribed entirely to his own individual exertions, 
for from the age of fourteen to sixteen he enjoyed the ad- 
Tantage of theoretical instruction from Charles C. F. Abel, 
comprehending thorough bass, counter-point, and composi- 
tion. During this time, the precocity of his talent was 
manifested in the publication of his first work, which was 
composed with a proper and becoming deference to the 
prevailing taste of the day. 

The fame of Cramer now began to extend itself, and 
though comparatively speaking, lie was in years a stripling, 
vet his professional aid was solicited nt all the great con- 
certs of the mwtro|K>Iis. Between the age of fourteen and I 
seventeen he frequently uerformed at the anacreontic, the 
musical fund, aad the professional concerts, which were then 
held in the Hanover-square rooms. 

Genius can best appreciate the excellencies of genius, | 



and iu no instance is this remark better verified than in the 
estimation iu which Cramer held the works of Mozart. 
Like the diamond in the mine, their beauties had as yet been 
unexplored, or at least, they were but partially know n to the 
British nation. To Cramer must the praise be awarded of 
having been the first performer who introduced to the English 
public the concertos of that great master, and he thereby 
opened a new source of amusement and delight to the mu- 
sical world. 

At the age of seventeen, Cramer repaired to the continent, 
and visited the capitals of France and Germany. At both 
these placet, he performed iu public, and experienced all 
that patronage and encouragement which so young a candi- 
date for musical fame could rationally expect. He resided 
for some time in Paris during the fury of the French 
revolution, and became acquainted with a young Russian, 
who possessed in MS. the works of the celebrated John 
Sebastian Bach, in consequence of bis having been a pupil 
of Charles Philip Emanuel Bach, second son of Sebastian. 
The possession of such a treasure could not but be highly 
coveted by Cramer, and accident at last threw it into his 
bands. A young man in the hey-day of youth, and rising 
rapidly in popularity and fame, could not be expected to 
resist all the attractions and allurements of the capital of 
France iu such peculiar times ; and actuated either by 
policy or accident, he generally partook of the amuse- 
ments, with which it then, and still abounds. Circum- 
stances made him a creditor of his young Russian friend, 
who being wholly incapable of discharging the debt, 
offered to give him a M.S. copy of the w orks of Bach, as an 
equivalent. Cramer hesitated not a moment to accede to 
this offer, and thus unexpectedly found himself in possession 
of a treasure, for which be had long and ardently sought, 
and which even at the present day affords him the greatest 
amusement and delight. 

During the French revolution he endured all the vicis- 
situdes which the English, resident iu France, encountered 
at that unfortunate crisis ; and therefore experienced some 
of those sudden changes of fortune, which were so com- 
mon at that memorable period. 

On his return to the British capital in 1791, he performed 
occasionally on the piano-forte in public, and the brilliancy 
of his execution, joined to his exquisite and peculiar taste 
and thorough knowledge of music, occasioned him to be 
much engaged in giving lessons ; and about the same time, 
he produced a few compositions, which were, however, 
then considered too difficult for general sale. 

Impelled by an ardent desire to examine the state of mu- 
sical science iu foreign countries, and to profit by the skill 
and experience of contemporary artists, he determined, at the 
age of twenty-seven, again to go abroad ; and in his tour, be 
visited the Netherlands, Germany, Hungary, Poland, and 
Italy. The advantages which accrued to him during this jour- 
ney, were not only of a professional, but a personal nature ; 
he became intimately acquainted with many of the most 
distinguished composers ol the day, particularly Beethoven, 
and renewed his friendly intercourse with Haydn. Intro- 
duced by these eminent men, he performed at the concerts 
of the several sovereign princes of the various German 
courts, and was universally received with that high degree 
of favour which his unique talents deserved. 

On his return to England, he married, and remained here 
till the year I Sle, when he once more visited the Continent, 
accompanied by his family ; and remained in the Low Coun- 
tries and in Germany about fifteen mouths. 

In islH, he returned to England, and, with the exception 
of a few occasional trips to Paris, for the purpose of hearing 
the works of Cherubini in the Chapel Royal, and the dra- 
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ofGluek in the theatres of that capital, 



The compositions of Cramer are too welf known to re- 
quire any encomium here. His Exercises, which hare 
stood the? test of the most rigid criticism, will eonvev his 
name to posterity ; they combine all that, in this species of 
composition, the most correct judgment, ami the most clas- 
sical and pure taste can produce. They, in themselves, arc 
sufficient to form a first-rate piano-forte player. They 
were originally written for the purpose of facilitating the 
execution of tfie works of John Sehastinn ltach ; and drive 
been reprinted and published in Paris and other cities in 
France; in several places in Germany ; at Zurich in Swit- 
zerland ; and, as wo have been informed, also nt Moscow, 
in type, but this edition we have not seen. 

W e cannot conclude this memoir better than bv ^noting 
the opinion of a contcmjiornry writer, of the professional 
character of this eminent individual: — 

" As a performer on the piano-forte. Cramer is unri- 
talled. and, we may jierhaps venture in a*i serf, cvcr\ pro- 
fessor uureluctantlv yields to him the palm. His brilliancy 
of execution is astonishing ; but this quality, which is, in 
fact, purely mechanical, amounts to little or nothing in the 
general estimate of such merits as his: — taste, expression, 
reeling, the power that he presses of almost imikinj; tho 
instrument speak a language, are the attribute* by whir h 
he is so eminently distinguished. The mere velocity <,f 
manual motion, — those legerdemain tricks which we are 
now and then condemned to witness,— mav entrap the un- 
wary; the physical operation r>f sounds, w hov rapidity .if 
succession is incalculable, may be necessary to stimulate 
the indurated tympanums of some few dull ears ; hut those 
who love to have their sympathies awakened by the 'elo- 
quent music' which this instrument maybe made to 'dis- 
course,' who derive any pleasure from th' 1 most saci.il and 
innocent of the fine arts, am! who would gain the practical 
advantages of an instructive lesson by listening to a de- 
lightful performance, — such persons should sei?e every op- 
portunity that is afforded them of hearing Cramer." 



The following is 



list of Mr. Cramer's 
works :— 

Optra. 
1. Three Sonatas. 
9. Three Sonatas. (Easy ) 
a. Three Sonatas, with Accompaniments. (Ka*r.) 
4> Three Grand Sonatas. Published at Pari*. 
& Three Sonatas. (Easy) Published at Paris. 

6. Four Grand Sonata*. Published at Paris. 

7. Three Grand Sonata*. Dedicated to Mu/iu Clementi. 
& Two Sonatas. 

9. Three Sonatas, wfch Accompaniments. 

10. Concerto with Orchestral Accompaniment*. 

11. Three Sonatas. 

1*. Three Sonatas, with Popular Airs. 

13. Three Sonatinas. 

14. Three Sonatas. (Easy.) 

15. Three Sonatas. (Easy.) 

10. Concerto, with Orchestral Acronmaniment*. 
17. Marches and Waltzes. 
IS. Three Sonatas, with Accompaniments. 
19. Three Sonatas. (Easy.) 
80. Sonata, dedicated to Clemeuti. 
SI. Two Sonatas. (Easy.) 
Si. Three Sonatas, dedicated to J. Haydn: V 
S.'J. Three Sonata*. (Ea*v.) 
21. Duct fur two Grand Piano- Forte*. 

S3. Three Grand Sonatas. 
SO. Concerto, with Orchestral Accompaniment*. 
27. " 



to J. L. 



2S. Quartet, for Piano Forte, 
London and Vienna. 

29. Three Grand Sonatas, 

Paris, and Vienna. 

30. First Volume of .S'fWio it Piano-Forte, 

31. Three Sonatas. I'Easr.J 

32. Notturno. (Easy.) 

33. Three Sonatas. 

34. Grand Dust, for two performers on the Piano-Fu 

35. Three Sonatas, with Popular Airs. 

30. Grand Sonata, dedicated to J. Woefl. 
37. Concerto, with Accompaniment*. 
3S. Three Sonata*. 

39. Three Sonatas, with Popular Airs. 

40. Second Volume of Studio per il Piano-Fortr. 

41. Tliree Sonatas with Popular Airs. 

42. Grand Sonata, dedicated to O. Onslow, Esq. 

43. Three Sonatas, with Popular Aiss. 

44. Three Sonatas. 
43. Durt for Piano- Forte and Harp. 
4!>. A Sonata. 

47. Three Sonatas. 

48. Grand Concerto in C minor. London and Paris, 

49. Three Sonatas. 

50. Duet for two Performers on the 

31. CaMicerto in E flat, major. 
48. Duet for Piano-Forte and Harp. 
S3. Grand Sonata, (L'Ultiuia.) Loin 
34. Notturno. 

55. Dulte et Utile. London and Paris. 

56. Concerto in E sharp major. 
37. Sonata, No. 1. Les Suirsntes, London 

58. Sonata, No. 2. Les Snirantes. Ditto. 

59. Sonata, No. 3. Les Suivantes. Ditto. 

60. Grand llravura. Variations. London, I J aris, iuid 

61. Graud Quintetto, for Piano-Forte, Violin, 

and Contra Ba«so. Londou and Bonn. 

62. Sonata de Retour, 4 Loudres, dedicated to F. Ries. 

Paris and Leipzig. 

83. Sonata, dedicated to J. N. 
Leipzig. 

84. Aria a I Inglese, dedicated to T. 

aud Leipzig. 

NOT CLASSED AS OPERAS. 

Sketch a la Haydn, dedicated to his friend; 

D. Drasonet'ti. ' 
Rondo, dedirated to his Daughter. ) 
Round, from tlie Opera of Cortex, arranged as~* 
Capriccio, with Airs from Mosart. 
Fantasia, with Variations on a Russian Air. 
Che faro Senxa, Air adapted from Gluck. 
Vodrai Cariuo, with Variatiuusfrom Mosart. 
Ah ! Perdona. Ditto. Ditto. 

Deh Prendi Ditto. Ditto. 

Impromptu on a subject by Handel. 



Bonn. 




Grand Sonata, with a Violin Ohligato. London and Munich. 
Periodical Sonatas, Letters A. B. C. D. 

Twelve detached Movements, consisting of Rondos. Variations, 
Adagio, and a Toccata, (published in an oblong form.) London, 
and Vienna. 

Four Rondo* from subjects of H. R. Bishop** Operas. 
Two Srrenataa for Piano- Forte, Harp, Flute, and Horns. 
Twenty-five Divertimentos for the Piaao Forte. Including, 
— Days of Yore.— La Reunion*. — Le Retour da Printeinps.— 
Home. — Banks of the Danube.— L* 



Noble Race was Skenkin.— Hanoverian Air 
with Variations.— Kiwassau's Dream, with 1 
Jane, with Variations. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
To the Editor or the Harmonicon, 

Sir, 

There is something very gratefully interesting to the 
feelings, in contemplating an assemblage of people met 
together to exalt the name of their Maker in the cause of 
charity ; and it were to be wished that these triennial per* 
es could be confined to the church, for the evening 
at the theatre are only calculated to disturb the 
which the sublime chorusses of the momiitg 
fail to make upon devout minds ;— more especially as 
night orgies, which are any thing but pious, are, for 
the most part, made up of every flimsy and hackneyed com- 
positions. The crowding together of the company at the 
church doors an hour or two before they are opened, and 
rendering it as necessary for constables to be on the alert 
there, as at the pit entrance of Drury-Lanc or Covent- 
Garden theatre, is another circumstance which takes off en- 
tirely from the decorum that should prevail on such occa- 
sions. The gentlemen who compose the committees of ma- 
nagement might surely remedy this intolerable sacrifice : 
for instance, were they to open the doors at half-pnst six 
instead of half-past nine, it would then be too early for a 
crowding competition ; — The public would go leisurely, the 
churcb would be filled gradually, and a tedious waiting, 
under all the apprehensions of rain and cold catching, to 
end at last in a rush, alwavs distressing and sometimes 
dangerous, would be avoided. Now, if the committees 
would " bid good morrow to their beds," as Shakspeare says, 
an hour or two earlier, and be satisfied, once in a way, 
with lighter bcakfasls, it would secure an audience to fill 
the church, without the sweeping chute • of Madame Cn- 
talani ; because hundreds of respectable people are deterred 
from going on account of the very evil of which I complain. 

I was present, sir, at this last Birmingham festival, 
and agree generally in the account given of it in your Har- 
monicon for November. I have, nowever, a few further 
remarks to offer, which, with your permission, I should 
wish to appear in your next Number. 

The first day's performance in the church, though not at 
all noticed, deserved, in my humble opinion, the most par- 
ticular regard.— The regular prayers of the day, with the 
Venite and other psalms, chanted as thev were with the 
an only, by the finest, fullest, and most 



organ only, by the finest, fullest, and roost accurate choir, 
without exception, that all England can produce, would have 
been alone an interesting appeal to our best feelings ; hut 
when followed up by Purcell's trulv devotional Te Drum, 
of th 



truly devotional Te Drum, 
i Responses of the venerable Tall is, the great father of 
English cathedral music, besides other rich contributions 
from the stores of Palestrina, and from Blow, Croft, Greene, 
and Cooke ; 1 bad nothing to expect of higher gratification. 
The service concluded with Handel's funeral anthem, 
" When the ear heard him," introduced, probably, in con- 
sequence of the uutimelv death of the Countess of Dart- 
mouth, which threw a general gloom over the neighbour- 
hood of Birmingham, and prevented the attendance of a 
considerable number of the nobility and gentry. Among 
other absentees in consequence of this melancholy event, 
was the Bishop of Oxford, who was to have preached the 
scrtnou. The place, however, of the Right Rev. Prelate 
was most ably supplied by Dr. Randolph, the Rector of 
St. Philip's, who gave a very impressive discourse, and in 
a manner altogether anti-Irving, for it was at once simple, 
dignified, and devotional. 

• It is confidently said, that this lad) 'a remuneration for sinfriiiir at 
the church and theaUe.waa six hundred pound.! * 8 



The performance, with the full orchestra on Wednesday 
the sth of October, was, upon the whole, a very fine one, 
W. Knv 



with Mr. W. Knyvett's Coronation Anthem, 
which, if deficient in that grandeur and variety of effect 
necessary to c haracterise justly this species of composition, 
is certainly not wanting in either elegance or patttos, and 
so far is highly creditable to the taste of that gentleman. 
The masterly manner in which Mozart's effecting and 
sublime Requiem was executed I shall never forget : — 
from the opening chorus " Rex tremenda? majestatis," to 
the soul-soothing " Benedictiis," all was perfection, both 
in the choral and instrumental department. The chorusses, 
indeed, considering the numerical strength, and conse- 

gintly increased difficulty of perfect i 
ter," if so well performed, at the Abbey < 
The Triumph of Gideon, after so much excellence, was in- 
deed the art of sinking in music— Wiutcr is, however a 
great master, and I am inclined to suspend my definitive 

Judgment of the merits of his music on this occasion till I 
lear it to the original words ; — itolhing can be worse than 
the English poetry. Mr. Greatorcx's arrangement of Dr. 
Croft's movement " Praise the Lord," does him great 
credit ; but I should have been better pleased had he given 
the whole of one anthem, instead of dismembering two to 
one. " We will rejoice in thy Salvation," by the 
great composer, and which was, on this occasion, in- 
troduced to follow the duet, is the opening chorus of another 
anthem — a magnificent production throughout, which will 
not bear dismemberment. Mr. Altwood's Coronation An- 
them opened the last day's performance, and was executed, 
as it deserved to be, with admirable precision. It would 
not be quite fair to institute a comparison between this and 
Mr. W. Knyvett's comjnosition, the style of each being so 
essentially different. — These gentlemen have both distin- 
guished themselves in their arduous undertaking, but Art- 
wood is a plant of foreign growth, a worthy pupil of 
Mozart : — W. Knyvctt is English from top to toe. 

Mr. Gardiner's adaptation of Haydn, " O sing unto 
Jehovah !" redounds to the honour of both bis taste and 
skilL — The fugue is admirably conducted, and so truly 
Handelian, that I could not help regretting that there is 
not more in the same style in the Creation of that great 
master. Luther's Hymn, if Luther's it be, which I mnch 
doubt, is a very fine specimen of German choral music, and 
Mr. Braham would have made it just as effective without 
the mummery of the trumpet blast at the close of every 
strain, a bad imitation of what I never could approve in 
Handel himself :— after the solemn strain in his Te Deum, 
" We believe that thou shall come to be our Judge," he 
has made two trumpets announce the coniitrg, and we in- 
voluntarily associate (he awful circumstance with Earthly 
Judges, and an Assize Court. In Luther's Hymn, the 
words are 

•' The judge of mankind doth appear 
"On clouds of glory seated-." 

The stress in the word mankind being laid on the/rs/, in- 
stead of the lust syllable. 

But what shall we say to one sacred performance in St. 
Philip's church .' could nothing more appropriate have been 



selected than " Let old Timotheus vield 
will the s>. --it of the day say to this ' 
a Baccaiialian revel, where Alexander the Great 

*' Assumes the G<xL affects to nod ?" 

Who the redeeming saint Cecilia, was, I really do not 
know, but 1 much question if the " Angel" she is supposed 



the prize 1 — What 
The winding up of 



• Our correspondent did not, perhaps, obsenre, 
of this hymn mi corrected Ike error ot which he so j 



that in our 
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to " draw down" from Heaven, is quite pure enough to 
justify such an introduction in such a place.— The chorus 
itself is very effective, and one of Handel's most masterly 
specimens oi fugue. He has four subjects at once at work, 
oue for each of tbe foi 



Let old Tlmntbf u« yield the priie 

Or both divide the crown. 
He raised a mortal to the »kie». 

She drew an anprl down. 

Upon the vocal strength of the principals generally, I 
think it unnecessary to enlarge. I would, however, strongly 
advise Mr. Hrahain to renounce the song of" Why does 
the God of Israel sleep." It was never one that he gave 



effect to, and on the present occasion he did any thing but 
>ing it.— Every heart was open to the feeling and delicacy 
of his " Lord remember David," and to the mingled nni- 
i of his " Deeper and deeper still." 



Conclude!, now, with Madame Catalaui ! 

" If toher rfi 



her Hinging some few errors fall— 
in her fare, and you forget them all." 



le is, with an expression of countenance t ml v 
; her voice, too, is powerful and flexible in an 
degree, and ber shake the most perfect that 
ever was, or will be heard. But Catalani is deficient in 
one of the indispensable Qualities of a singer, — She has 
a bad ear: when she conceals this imperfection by adhering 
to passionate recitative aurl airs of intricate execution, afl 

{oes on well ; but when tbe lobar lengthened melodies of 
Iandel are attempted by her, the charm is dissolved. 
Madame Catalani sung in the course of the present per- 
formances, " Angels ever bright and fair," and she sung it 
hall a mite below the orchestra, for which extraordinary 
feat, the President, high (seated among the great dons and 
donnas in the chancel gallery, held up, for I think the 
third time during the performance, the silent but expres- 
sive symbol of ffitcorc !— Alas, Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens, 
Mr. W. Knyvctt, Mr. Vanghan, where were your encores ? 
Not one to either fine singer. — This, sir, is sickeu- 
iug, and I shall begiu to think of cant, and humbug, and 
other John BullicaX expressions, if 1 do not in haste sub- 



Cuo. 



SIGNOR PEHOTTI ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 
MUSIC IN ITALY. 
[Concluded from pngt 100.] 

The author next proceeds to a consideration of the 
abuses prevalent in the instrumental part of music. 



" Many composers," says he, " seem to make it their sole 
study to deck themselves out in the gaudy finery of the 
instrumental part of the opera ; they delight in a music 
that deafen* the ears of the miserable auditory, beginning 
at the very overture iUself, the object of which should, on 
the contrary, be to dispose tbe initio's of the audience to 
silence aud composure •. Can be be unconscious that his 
real object in employing all this noise, is to distract the 



* This I* an error that 



ftuAVred to pa*!* without a com- 
ment. M. l'croUi is not wholly free from prejudice*, and we have here 
one of tliriii. The overture is a kind of niuoiral prologue, and should 
be n composed aa kt adapt the minds of the audience to the prevail. 
fS pawn, or character, of the drama that In to follow. If this be of 
the heroic load, the overture should b« arasdiailtaivle, and KModcur 
deuMii.dic i ,11 the force of a powerful orchr.tr.., a* exemplified in the 
TOo ol Mor.rt. If, on the contrary, the drama be comic, or lishl he 
overture ought to be plajful and airy, M eliewii iu the hgar, o{ Uic 
I uunuuu>le composer. m 



minds of the audience and call off their attention, so as to 
render them incapable of passing a steady opinion upon 
the intrinsic merit of the composition ? Nor is this con- 
fined to the overture alone ; tbe worst part of it is, that the 
of instruments is coiitiuued from one end of the 
to the other. Thus the effect is destroyed which 
of a Umd and stormy kind might have in repre- 
senting battles, triumphs, and the like. Besides this, 
too powerful accompaniments overwhelm tbe singer, and 
prevent his giving a due expression to the passious he has 
to poOTlray." 

M. Perotti then proceeds to adduce a number of ex- 
amples of the just employment of instruments by various 
great masters, who have wisely introduced them to assist 
the voice, aud cuforc,: the expression of the poetry. He 
tells us, that if these wise masters of their art employed 
ritorncUes, as well in their airs as recitatives, it was in 
order to give additional energy to passion, and not to serve 
as a mere thing of caprice. After this, be proceeds to 
the consideration of the third requisite in a composer, a 
competent knowledge of letters and poetry. 

" It is certain," be continues, '* that a composer cannot 
tlo justice to his subject, unless he understands tbe true 
rhythm of poetry and the quality of its acceuts ; and, 
what is more, unless he can enter into the spirit of the 
sentiments which the poet expresses. Another great ad- 
vantage that a master would derive from a knowledge of 
poetry is this, that it would enable him to communicate his 
ideas to the poet, that by their mutual assistance no effect 
might be lost, of which the union of the poetry and the 
music might be productive. Did composers possess a 
competent knowledge of this divine art, they would not fall 
into the vice of ringing so many changes of notes upou a 
single syllable, on which abuse, Arteaga has the following 
just remarks. 1 Were masters to study our prosody with 
attention, they would see that such a liberty cannot be 
taken with our language without greatly injuring it ; that 
this method of dividing, splitting, and multiplying, the 
sound upon a single syllable, is contrary to reason, and 
instead of adding to the expression of the music, detracts 
considerably from it. One of the things to be admired in 
ancient music, is tbe exactitude with which the value of 
every syllable was iletermiucd ; nor would it ever have 
been otherwise, had not the poetry been separated and 
estranged from the music' — Another of the prevailing 
vices that spring from this defective knowledge of poetry, 
is the common custom of terminating all airs, even the 
roost pathetic, with an allegro. When we bear a prisoner 
at the point of death, after a most pathetic recitative and 
cantabile passage, terminating the scene of horror by a 
lively polaeca, who but feeLs it as an outrage to common 
sense .' No scruple is made of applying music of a gay 
and pleasing character, to subjects of a sev ere and gloomy 
kind, mid rice vertu. We frequently hear tbe same musical 
phrases aud subjects in the mouths of two different cha- 
racter.-, who are speaking quite opposite sentiments, and 
are not supposed to be aw are of each other's being on the 
stage at the same moment ; w ith a thousand other defects, 
which it would lie too long to particular!/.- in this place. 
The composer of our day will reply, that he docs this only 
for the sake of theatrical effect. Hut is music, then, to 
serve for no other purpose than to tickle the ear, instead 
of moving the heart . uud in this manner to betray the 
truth which consists only in the imitation of nature ? 
What shall we say of that everlasting repetition of the 
words not required by the sense, and which only serve for 
the convenience of the singer and the master ? " What of 
those clamorous C uv)tusbes, altogether out of character, and 
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forced into almost every opera ? What of all those con- 
eertini of wind instrumeats, so ill applied to the words they 
Were intended to express ? What of those airs with the 
violin or some other instrument obbligato, which seem to 
bare no other ohject than to display the execution of the 
singer, and his power to rival the agility of the instrument. 
Ry such absurdities and others of the same stamp, the 
music is made to destroy the poetry, while tbey both lose 
sight of what they should always keep in view, a faithful 
Imitation of nature. . 

" . . . . From the various defects, of which we have taken 
this rapid view, existing both in the poet, the singer, and 
the composer, result certain evih fatal to the musical drama. 
In the first place, we may trace to this source, that general 
insubordination which is found to reign among the persons 
who constitute h. The composer finding himself at daggers- 
drawing with the first man, and on no better terms with 
the poet, is necessitated, in his own defence, to quarrel 
With the mann^er, who, at thnt very moment, is threatened 
with destruction by some melodious, but indignant siren. 
The scene-painter, the mechanist, the orchestra, the 
dancers, all are up in arms against each other : thus, from 
the manager down to the candle-snuffer, all conspire 
to the rmn of the drama. It is owing to this want of 
concord and subordination, that a musical composition is 
reduced to little eke than an affair of simple mechanism, 
instead of heint;, as it onght to be, the spontaneous effect 
of a general enthusiasm and love for the art. The follow- 
ing js the process in bringing out a new opera. The 
manager insists on its appearance within a few days, hut 
unfortunately the poet has not yet composed a single verse 
of his subject, if indeed a subject has yet been fixed upon. 
He therefore sets to work, and at last furnishes some con- 
certed pieces, for example, an introduction, two or three 
duets and terzettos, and a couple of finales ; this done, the 
singers' hurry oft* to the opera, to begin something like a 
rehearsal. The composer, without knowing what he is 
going about, ignorant of the plot, for perhaps as yet there 
ra none, and of the qualities and characters of the Drainatis 
Persona, as well as of the particular passion that should 
form the prominent feature of his music, and on which he 
should concentrate the powers of his art, is obliged to 
com j)Ose within as short a space of time as is generally 
•flowed to a copyist. Already the donna, the first 

nan, the tenor, and the rest, have begun the war. They 
quarrel among themselves and with him, relative to their 
respective pretensions, and, amidst clamour and insults, 
instantly demand their parts. A thousand intrigues and 
cabals are set on foot by each in order to gain his particular 

Sect : till the composer, assailed and "prised on every 
e, and happy to escape from vexation, annoyance, and 
disgust, seta desperately to work and finishes his opera. 
But what, may it be permitted to ask, must be the intrin- 
sic value of a work put together under such circumstances 
like these ? And, even if possessed of some merit, what 
chance has it in the hands of actors of this spirit, whose only 
object is to supplant each other, and conspire against the 
success of the composer ? Nothing can be more clear, 
than that this disunion of the parts must have a most fatal 
effect upon the whole ; that nothing but confusion and 
incoherence can be the result ; — whereby, one of the most 
delightful and rational entertainments that the mind can 



tnongn, we mnsi aiiow, applauses 1101 always 
by the most honourable means, are poured upon 
neiow meuiocrnv, ignoram 01 weir an, ana 
fall literature. I he host of modern masters do 



musicians received with indifference and disgust ; while 
applauses, though, we must allow, applauses not always 
purchased 
composers 
destitute of all 

nothing hut copy each other, and even themselves ; the 
consequence is, that that portion of the audience which is 
endowed with knowledge and good taste, is disgusted by 
such repetition of plagiarisms, and sigh in secret over the 
decay of the art." 

The author now proceeds to the third part of his Disser- 
tation, in which he treats of the means of preventing the 
decay of the art, and of restoring it again to its primitive 
splendour. M. Perotti dismisses this part of his subject in 
a very few pages. He candidly confesses that the means 
pointed out by him u are more easy to be proposed than 
followed ;" in this we perfectly agree with him, and cannot 
hut acknowledge that they struck us as being very unsatis- 
factory. We shall give the substance of them, and leave 
our readers to make their own reflections. He arranges 
his r 



enjoy, is brought into ridicule and contempt. 

" The spectators pay little or no attention to the music, 
and consider the theatre as merely a place of license and 
intrigue. Thence it happens that the good music of the 
first masters no longer excites attention; and we have 
to behold the great 



of the State. 

He proposes that " there should be instituted a public 
commission, composed of members, who should be men of 
letters, and well versed in the knowledge of dramatic poe- 
try and of music theoretrical and practical ; and to whom 
should belong the duty of pronouncing a legal judgment 
upon the merit of compositions, both poetical and musical. 
To this commission it should also belong to superintend 
every thing relative to the music of the church, as well as 
the theatre, together with a surveillance over all persons 
composing the dramatic spectacle. That the decisions 
pronounced by the above commission, should be ratified by 
the supreme authority of the government, in order to be 
carried! promptly into execution. 

Secondly. The Poetry. 
" To oppose a barrier against the evils with which bad 
poetry has inundated music, and thereby to remove one of 
the means of corruption from the bosom of the drama itself, 
no better expedient can be found, than to bring the dramas 
of Metastasio again on the stage, that they may serve to in- 
spire some other bard with the same poetic spirit — At all 
events, the selection of the argument, and all that regards 
good taste, and the rules of the poetic and musical art, 
might be committed to the care and superintendance of the 
above-named commission." 

Thirdly. On the Masters of Music. 
" If schools are necessary to educate good singers, not 
less so arc they to form good composers. We have stated 
that counterpoint is the solid basis of music : there should 
always be roasters destined for this object only. Besides 
the elements of counterpoint, the young composer ought 
also lobe instructed in singing, as well as in the practise 
of the organ ; these are necessary to render him a perfect 
professor. After having advanced thus far, he ought to 
Team what is termed effetto del Teatro (theatrical effect), to 
which should lie united a perfect knowledge of both wind 
and stringed instruments. In the course of these musi- 
cal 'studies, the belles- lettres, ]>oetry, and also the Latin 
language, for the usages of the church, should be cultivated. 
Before entering upon the exercise of their profession, both 
composers and singers should pass a regular examination 
in all the different styles of music, Stc., so that only those 
who are found fully competent, and have obtained the 
sanction of the commission, should be allowed to exercise 
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the profession. Besides this, the works both of the poet 
and composer should, before publication, be submitted to 

On the Singers, 

» the couric of this dissertation, that 
schools formed in different parts 
hie singers proceeded, in w hose 



Fourthly 

"We haven 
k was from the 
of Italy that those 

praise the voice of fame is still eloquent. This proves the 
necessity of other public schools being established, where 
youth may be trained up in the knowledge of music. In 
these the pupil should ne diligently instructed in those 
branches of literature that bear a relation to mask, that 
they may be qualified to enter into the full spirit of the poe- 
try, in order to be able to do justice, both in voice and 
gesture, to the sentiments contained in it. Before entering 
on their public duties, it would be desirable that they 
should undergo a rigorous examination. With respect to 
their conduct at the theatre, they should be taught that 
necessary subordination, which will render them obedient 
to the poet and the maestro, to whom they now presume 
to dictate laws. A greater discretion should also prevail 
in the adjustment of their respective salaries ; and a due 
ratio should be observed between them and the 
and poet, who, with respect to the 
is to the members of the body." 

Sixthly. That the Theatre should not be in the power of 
Impress s hi, (managers). 

" This is itself evident, and cannot stand in need of 
proof. Who is ignorant of the venality, the ignorance, the 
bad faith of this race of men ? The theatre, therefore, 
ought to be under the immediate inspection of sovereign 
authority, which should place its direction under com- 
petent persons. . These should guard against being led 
astray by the idea of an ill-judged economy, and should 
allow the opera to appear in that state of splendour and 
magnificence which becomes it: then should we behold 
the return of those golden days of the drama, in which 
it flourished in all its pride and glory." 

In addition to these means, he proposes two others ; first, 
the establishment of musical libraries, to which musicians 
and singers might have free access, in order to become fa- 
miliar with all that is great and elegant in art. as well as 
to be able to form a judgment on the works of the present 
day, and profit from the combined opinions and experience 
of mankind. Secondly, an imitation of the concerts of an- 
cient music given in London, in order to familiarize the 
young students with the compositions of the most celebrated 
masters of the old school, and to keep alive in their minds 
a grateful sense of what is owing to the memory of those 
illustrious men who fouiKled the different schools of music. 

M. Perotti, aware that the severity of some of his stric- 
tures, however justly grounded, may possibly raise up a host 
of enemies, concludes with these words : If my work but 
merit the approbation of one man of sound judgment, I 
set at nought the censures of a Wind multitude : Sufficit 
I Plato, pro cuneto popnlo." 



ON SOME IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MANU- 
FACTURE OP THE FLUTE. 

It is well known that no wind-instrument gets sooner 
out of tune than the flute, and this is particularly percepti- 
ble in the crescendo and decresomdo ; in the former the 
tone becomes too acute, und in the latter it 
Other instruments, such as the oboe, 



soou, arc, by means of good lipping, more easily played in 
tune. On the flute this defect is attempted to be obvkt 
by dividing the instrument into many pieces, and by i 
one of the ends to move in and out by means of a 
But all means were found to be i 
ment still remained imperfect. 

M. Petersen, an eminent professor on the flute, 
dent at Hamburgh, has, after much patient investigation 
and a variety of trials, been so successful as to invent a 
piece of mechanism, which from its effect and simplicity it 
equally valuable and praiseworthy. It is a small lever, 
one inch in length, which can easily be moved by tba 
thumb of the left band. By means of this, the pitch of 
the flute is in an instant raised or depressed the eighth of 
a tone, and, while playing, the crescendo and decrtscendo 
are maintained perfectly pure. With the assistance of a 
small fine- wormed screw, which from iu enact is called the 
pitch-screw, the flute may be tuned with very little trouble, 
and without disturbing the effect of the lever. The whole 
arrangement is in the highest degree simple, and with re- 
spect to its construction and duration is f 
the key. 

M. Petersen adds, that the knobs or projections wl 
are necessary to receive the metal and pins of the keys are 
injurious to the tone of the flute ; that the pins will neces- 
sarily give, in course of time and friction ; and that the 
stoppers being thus disarranged, will yield the tone w ith less 
purity. Iu his flute, the two lower pieces are united into 
one ; the middle piece has but a very trifling projection, 
and is not to be separated from the mechanism above do* 
scribed, which is aifixed to both parts. Next comes the 
head-piece, which is free from all metal, and only four inches 
in length, on which is the mouth-hole. This is affixed to 
it in the same manner as the mouth-niece of a clarionet 

By means of these improvements, M. Petersen's I 
attained a degree of perfection unknown iu this 



ON THE CHORUSSES OF THE PERSIAN 
DERVISHES «. 

( From the iicrmm.) 

Op the music of the Persians but little of a satisfactory 
nature is known, and while so many minute inquiries have 
been made into the other parts of their history, this has been 
comparatively neglected. Sir J. Malcolm in his elaborate 
History of Persia has not devoted more than a dozen 
lines to its music ; and the few travellers who have 
touched on it incidently, have rather served to awaken 
than gratify curiosity. The specimens of Persian music 
that have hitherto been given to the public, are too scanty 
to enable us to form a decisive opinion on the subject, ft 
therefore affords us great pleasure to be enabled to lay 

* The Dervishes nre an order nf lunatic* and impostors, who live to- 
gether in Tckaa, or convents, in IVrsia und other oriental countries. 
On certain days they Imld meetings, at w hich their superior preside*. 
And on those occasions one ol the Iraternily plays on the Ante, accom- 
panied by a little drum, while the rest dunrc, whirling themselves 
round with great sw illness. This practice thev strictly observe, in 
memory of Mtetlma, their patriarch, who is said to hnve continued 
turning miraculously found for the space uf lour day* without lood or 
refresh ujent, his companion H:ini«a playing all the while on the flute, 
after which extraordinary exercise, lie fell into an ecstasy, in which 
he received revelations lor ihr establishment of his oiricr. They be- 
lieve the flulc fc> have been consecrated by Jacob and the shepherds of 
Ike Old Testament, because they sang the praises of (Jud upon it. 

There are various sec ts of these llemshes, but Ihose. railed the .Veir- 
hadt or Mtwtrui, are the most devoted tomusic. Thoy often qoit their 
convent, and accompany armies on their march ; on which occasions 
thev sin;; verses in praise of the leaders, which are generally accom- 
panied by the uute and a small kind i " 
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before our readers something more satisfactory on thiscu* 
riom point. 

A Mr. wn Hussard, who held an official situation in Per- 
sia, and is an amateur of music, devoted considerable at- 
tention to this subject, during his residence there, and was 
so fortunate as to collect a considerable number of pieces 
of their music, which it is his intention to publish. They 
are entitled " The seven Cborusses of the Dervishes Mew- 
Uwi," and arc regarded by the connoisseurs to whose in- 
spection they have been submitted, as by far the richest 
treasures of the kind that have hitherto been brought from 
the East into Europe. 

The first Chorus consists of ten strophes ; the second and 
third of seven each ; the fourth of ten ; and the firth, 
sixth, and seventh, of nine each. 

Qf these sixty-one strophes, each, with few exceptions, 
has its particular melody. From their titles it will Ap- 
pear, that they are sung only in one part, alternately 
by base and tenor voices. The Ante plays the same me- 
lody, one or two octaves higher, ana the small drum is 
chiefly used to determine the rhythm. 

The keys employed are various. Some agree with those 
of the primitive ecclesiastical chants ; others arc strictly 
the same as those now in use. The melodies in gene- 
ral possess considerable originality and force of expression, 
and are throughout faithful to the meaning and spirit of 
the poetry. Many of them are full of grace and tender- 
ness, others of majesty and sublimit v, and some possess a 
degree of playfulness, and are highly characteristic of the 
peculiar dance of these people, in which they are accus- 
tomed to whirl themselves round with great rapidity. The 
melodies are short, and excellent of their various kinds. 

The change of time that sometimes occurs, most ex- 
actly resembles the old French dramatic music : it does not 
offrnd the ear, and never appears to be out of its proper 
place. The compass amounts to no mor- than an octave 
and a half from C to F; consequently these songs, trans- 
posed according to circumstances,, are adapted to every voice. 

To give our readers a more correct idea of this music, we 
shall present them with an analysis of the first and second 
of these chorusses, by which tliey will be able to judge of 
the characters and efTect of the rest. 

The First Ciiobus is entitled Hcdiclmt. 

The First Strophe ; " The falcon, I, of heaven from the 
world of spirits straying," &c. In G major, ♦ time, ma- 
jestic, till the words " oh friend ! oh, friend !" which arc 
to be given in a more plaintive manner. This is fol- 
lowed by J in C major, somewhat quicker, then again 
f in G major. 

Second Strophe , " Alas ! the blaze of flames," &c. in 4 in 
C major, majestic ; after the two first bars, J in C ; after 
this it falls into 4, and concludes in G major. The word 
Hu, Hit, (Jehovah or God) is to be sung in a more aspi- 
rated than singing manner. 

Third Strophe ; " listen to the lay of the flute's mourn- 
ful tone," kc. -* F minor, it jiasscs into F major, re- 
turns again to F minor, and concludes in C. Very slow 
and plaintive. 

Fourth Strophe ; " I approached the shores of the sea," 
kc. Melting, | in A minor, after the third bar in £, and 
concludes in E. This again repeated a few times to other 
words. 

Fifth Strophe ; " Beloved one, they place their foot on 
two worlds, kc. Moderately slow, grazioso, mixed with 
marked and noble tenderness ; f a major ; moves first 
into I E major, then into J A major, and lastly, into G 
major. 



Sixlh Strophe ; " Thine be praise and thousand thanks," 
kc. Joyous, energetic, spirited, J in C major ; after 
the fifth bar, a half cadence into A miuor ; after which 
it passes from G major into F flat ; from this it moves 
into D major, and concludes in G major. This melody is 
repeated to other words ; it is afterwards taken up by C 
major, and concludes in the same key. Strange as these 
transitions may appear, they arc by no means disagreeable 
to the car. 

Seventh Strophe ; " The ear that is open only to truth," 
*c. Joyous, simple, yet strikingly expressive ; f F ma- 
jor ; which after a few bars goes into B major, and termi- 
nates in F major. 

Eighth Strophe ; " O permit me, Lord, to look with un- 
shaken mind upon both worlds," kc. Joyous, full of pro- 
found calm, f F major, conclusion in C major; passes at 
the words " Woe, woe !" into F minor, and concludes in C. 

Ninth Strophe ; " And, alas ! in the grief of love you 
have heard my sighs," kc. Somewhat melancholy, in a 
tender tone, $ G major, interchanging with G minor, and 
concludes in D major 

Tenth Strophe ; " The world was illumined by the 
beam," Jtc. Moderate, yet full of power, f in G major ; 
moves into A minor, afterwards into C major, and ter- 
minates in A minor. 

The Second Chori s is entitled Xekavind. 

First Strophe ; " Yesterday at the palace of honour, I 
beat the loud drum of command," k<: Majestic, and at the 
the some time spirit stiring, 4 partly major, partly minor, 
iiitercharging with *, the conclusion in F minor 

Second Strophe ; " Thou, oh ray from the heaven of 
grace, from the merciful Lord of the world," Jtc. Moderate, 
but expressive of confidence, B minor, 3 goes into major,, 
from thence into F minor, where it terminates. After 
this follows i F major, F minor ±, concludes in the same. 

Third Strophe ; " For a momenta's space was I sunk in 
the sea of love," kc. This melody is iu all respects like the 
second strophe of the preceding, and produces an admira- 
ble effect if the first part, in B minor, be sung by bass 
voices and the second in F. by tenors. 

Fourth Strophe ; " In this flute what magic dwells," &c. 
{ D major ; after the fifth bar A major, concludes iu D 
major. This melody is full of loveliness and simplicity if 
performed in a soothing tone and with feeling. 

Fifth Strophe : " O Sultan dear ! O fondly mine," kc. 
Supplicating, { F minor, concludes in C. This melody is 
repeated a few oilier times in some of the subsequent cho- 
russes, but with a change of key, text, and accompaniment. 

Sixlh Strophe ; " I love thee, O image of Cbatagus, so 
warm, so faithful," kc. Gay, simple, ami singular, in D 
major J, with j bars intermingled, and a few retardations. 

Seventh Strophe; "Drunk with wiuc and love," kc. 
Slow, dragging, and melancholy, \ C major, alternately 
with F miuor. 

The other Ave chorusses have, like these two, a marked 
character; and are marked by a peculiar manner, mode, and 
melody. A few among them, in which the fancy is highly 
excited by the strong and vivid imagery of the text, are 
particularly distinguished by their originality, and are 
chiefly in minor modes. 

We now proceed to present our readers with a few speci- 
mens of these singular productions, as arranged on the au- 
thority of M. von Hussard, by the Abbe Stadler, of Vienna, 
who has also added the accompaniments. The parts for the 
voice are written in tbe violin clef ; the accompaniment for 
the piano-forte is arbitrary, but it is simple, and quite in 
character with the subject. 
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KEVIEW OF MUSIC. 



A Treatise on the Harmonic 6*«tem, arising 
from the Vibrations of the aliquot divisions of Strings, 
according to the gradual progress of the notes, from the 
middte, to the remote extremes ; explaining simply, by 
curved delineations, the manner in which the Harmonic 
Tones, half and quarter notes, are generated and produced 
on every corresponding part of the String ; and, under a 
copious explanatory description, Illustrated by Musical 
and Appropriate Plates, gismg an easy and familiar 
adaptation of the whole to the purposes of Composition 
and Instrumental Music, and more particularly to the 
practice of the Violin, Tenor, Violoncello, and Doable 
JJass, on alt the strings, and in every compass of these 
instruments ; with some Musical an i mad versions intro' 
ductonj to tlie general subject, brujiy alluding to the rise 
and progress of music, and to the corrections of Tempera- 
ment, tXc. fcc., by Jobw Macuojtald, Esq. F.R.S., 
F.A.S., late Lieutenant Colonel, chief Engineer, tend Com- 
mandant of Artillery on the Establishment of Simiatra. 
(London, printed for the Author, 6y T. Preston, 7 1, Dean- 
Street, Soho, 18227 

The publication of the present volume was, as its dale wfll 
shew, anterior In that of the Hmrmonwon, though we liars 
only Tery lately received it. Nevertheless, as it is chiefly 
devoted to an inquiry into a scientific and important branch 
of music which has seldom been discussed, we deviate 
in this instance, without much reluctance, from the rule we 
laid down, of not criticisms; works that appeared previously 
to the commencement of our labours. 

The unusually long title of this book, relieves us from 
the necessity of much preparatory matter ; we therefore at 
wtce proceed to state, that the work before as is dedicated 
to the King ; a table of contents follows ; then a preface 
of eight pages ; then eighteen pages of introduction. This 
is succeeded by the treatise itself, here entitled " An Il- 
lustration of the Harmonic System of stringed Instruments," 
occupying nineteen pages ; to which are added two tole- 
rably long postcripts, and an appendix of six pages ; the 
latter containing the author's definitions of about seventy- 
seven musical terms, alphabetically arranged ; which are, 
he tells us, selected, as being " less generally attended to." 



The last mentioned hint in 



induced us, after having read to 
turn next to this appendix, ami 



appen 

it with attention : and thereupon we feel compelled 
to say, that the looseness of the definitions in many in- 
stances, and the erroneousnoss of them in others, impress 
os with no high notions of the author 1 s mathematical ac- 
quirements, or talent for elucidating. Iu justification of 
our opinion, we oner the following examples :— 

" Arcortl. It is a fart, that two cylinders, prnjHirtioued as 3 in 
to 2, will, oimilarlv to string, vield the mimical fifth/* 

" Diatonic, from diatonoii,' meaning four sounds, with four 
more making up the diatimic octave." 

" Interval. There are two kinds, fimple and compound, the 
hitter including the former." 

^ " Fourth »upcrfluoiu, or the tritone, if formed by two major- 

m Now here, the interval defined, is the major fourth, or 
IV., of modern and correct writers, viz., 

i. x 1 x = ™, 

9 9 10 45 



I or, in the schisma notation recommended in p. 159 of 

I our last number, 104 -f- 104 -f 93, = 301 X. 

I Quart*. The Fomih^jwhen it contains three minor mail 

But the interval here defined, is not (bat last mentioned 

by the same two appellations, superfluov 
but the triple minor tone, 3t ; viz., 



84 84 

8j 85 



85 



X H 
18 



13 15 . 
16 To 



729 



1000 

or more naturally and easily in scbismas 3 x 9fl + 8 
X 57, = 279 z : instead of 301 X, as above. In some 
places we observe, that the author says minor semitone, 
when he obviously means the medtus semitone or 47 I: 
but in this case, error and inconsistency still remain, be- 
cause 3 x 47 + 3 x 67, = 313 X, or 3 T, and not 
301 £ ; nor is it 897 X. 

" Schisma, rerVunod half or ^ comma." " The comma, in num- 
ber* is as 81 to 90, as is evident from a fractional pr«ce»8 of the pro- 
portions of the two descriptions of full tones (bund in the diatonic 
9 lO 9 10 , , 3 10 / 9 \ 81 * 

We remark here, that, besides the author's arithmetical 

process being to us perfectly unintelligible, he errs in 
supposing that the Interval, which Glareanus and Galileo 
called a schisma, is the half of the major comma or 
1 1 £ ; whereas they mention an ancient comma, having the 
ratio H^?? ( snice named the Diaschisma, — 18 X), whose 
square root is a surd number, expressible only by a long 
decimal ; yet 18 X may at once be halved, giving 6 £ far 
this ancient schisma, instead of 1 X its modei 
valent to the ratio flfiJS**. 

We abstain from quoting more of such exa 
next call the reader's attention to Plate II, where we find 
a neatly displayed exposition of the author's system of 
Intervals, defined by the aliquot parts of a string whose 
length is unity, being assumed to sound the note G, and its 
Jth part, the third octave thereto ; these parts being, ^th, 
T^thf -fV 1 , -r^th, tic., in regular progression, up to ,^th 
part of the whole string, and yielding the sixth octavo to H. 
But here ^inst cad of having resorted to the nse of logarithms, 
which (or schismas, and decimals thereof,) are indispeasi- 
ble in defining and measuring such minute differences of 
Intervals, to any useful purpose, as are here treated of, the 
author, with great simplicity tell us, in p. 88, that he (oak 
or " assumed a line thirty-seven feet four inches (long), 
and laid off on the eight part of it, or four feet eight inches, 
the proportions described in the plate ;" and we regret to 
find, considering the great pains the author has bestowed, 
that throughout his description of this plate, and in treating 
of his system, it is erroneously assumed by him, that the 
lengths of spaces on his plate, between the notes, correctly 
measure the musical Intervals mentioned by him : whereas, 
all modern and correct writers have taught that ratios of 
lengths of strings, or their numerical measures, which are 
logarithms, or else some musical interval, as a schisma, 
£, are the only numerical measures of musical intervals, 
generally t. 



• See the PhiUm/Mcal M.ifndnt, Vol. xxitii, p. 140, No. 110, July, 
1*07 ; and Vol. xllx, p. 303, note. 

t Karl Stanhope also fell into thin error. See Phihnphual 
:i»t, Vol. xxxlii, p. »!, No. 132, for April, 1800. 
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Col. Macdonald, while introducing prime Integers larger 
than 8 into his ratios, wz., Atb, -^th, J y ih, Ice., to ^th, 
seems not to have been aware, that notes so constituted, 
cannot possibly harmonise without beats with one another, 
or with any or the received notes of the scale, containing 
between them the only concords in nature, rtsv, the 1, the 
3rd, III, 4th, V, ath, VI, VIII, loth, Xth, Ac— and 
which concords, when pure and without beats, are by all 
correct writers, each of them called perfect concords, (and 
imperfect or tempered when they beat,) instead of the Vth, 
the 4th, and the VIII, only, being as here is said, admitted 
to be perfect; and this, for a very insufficient reason, were 
it true, that tBese alone retain always their value, and are 
not sometimes major and sometimes minor : but no correct 
writer now admits this to be the case, and in treating of 
the scale, as the nature of concordant intervals requires it 
to be extended, they assign a mtyor and a minor to each 
Numeral of the scale, or first, second, third, Jtc. ; viz, I, I, 
8, II. S, III, Jtc., and this only carries the scale of the 
octave to sixteen notes, or as far in modulation as two 
sharps and six flats, and beyond which, extreme sharp and 
extreme flat notes, and also double sharp and double flat 
notes, are continually occurriug in modern compositions. 

Great pains are taken by the author to shew, that his 
Harmonic Scale of the sixth octave, of quarter notes, viz., 
from Vk nd to ^ r tb of the string, (that is 3000 £ to 3673 X. 
the fundamental G being o, or the zero) can be correctly and 
readily sounded on the violin, the tenor, the violoncello, or the 
doable bass, even in the performance of rapid movements ; 
but as to the practicabdity of this we bave strong doubts : 
and more so, as to a great part of these notes harmonizing 
agreeably, considering their beau, with the simple notes of 
the scale: else, why have the sliding parts of trumpets 
been introduced, and analogous contrivances been applied 
to the horns used in refined concerts, but in order to correct 
their false notes, which are precisely these, derived from the 
harmonic sounding of ith, ,' r th, ^th fee., of the tube's 
length, affording the fundamental tone thereof. 

Colonel M. at p. 1 1, gives directions for tuning a piano- 
forte, by the judgment of the ear ; the chief novelty of 
which seems to consist in commencing operations from D, 
instead of C, as is usual : but nothing scientific or precise 
is to us discemable in these tuning rules. 

In the preface, and again in the introduction, a consi- 
derable improvement of the tone and power of the violin 
is said to be attainable, by certain changes in the construc- 
tion of the sounding-post and bridge, and by dispens- 
ing with the tail-piece : for the details of which we beg to 
refer the makers of Instruments, and the curious, to the 
work itself. 

Much interesting and instructive matter might have 
been added upou litis subject, by a brief account of altera- 
tions in the construction of the violin suggested by M. 
Baillot, the celebrated performer, in a paper read by him 
at a public sitting of the Conservatoire de Mushjue, in 

One object of the publication before us appears to be, to 
advecate the author's neglected claims as an iuveutor of 
telegraphs , and part of his telegraphic system he connects, 
rather fancifully, we think, with musical characters and 
notation. 

Throughout the work, order and method arc deplorably 
wanting, for which a good alphabetical index might, in 
part at least, have atoned. But bating these defects, which, 
in a book on science, certainly are indefensible, the style 
npon the whole evinces a well cultivated mind, and every 
page shews some acquaintance with the best writers ou mu- 
sk. Colonel M. however eutertains certain opinions that 



we consider as pure heresies, and in which he must always 
feel himself in the minority, if not altogether without any 
support. For instance, he says iu the preface, page xiii, 
that the overtures of Mozart are deficient in air and sub- 
ject : he immediately afterwords adds— 

" Haydn's style it beautiful ; but with tome sameness and oc- 
casional brillianrv, it probably resembles a picture of stilt life ; 
■nd certainly it does not pours* the power and exhilarating effect 
of the music of Mozart, Beethoven, and Ckoxubini. Be this as 
it may, Haydn, after a long reign, teems, with no sufficient reason, 
to be proceeding slowly to the undisturbed repose of the shelf." 

In the introduction, Stanley is mentioned as " no mean 
competitor" of Corclli and Handel in concerto-composi- 
tion ! But, to go back to the preface, we find a high com- 
pliment therein, paid to the British school, in the same 
page whence we quoted the above ; and, as the represeuta- 
tive of the body of English Composers, a gentleman is se- 
lected, whoso works, doubtless, merit the encomiums which 
they have gained, though we have never had the good for- 
tune either to meet with, or to bear of, any one of toes. 
Let i lie author himself speak : — 

" Admirable as may be the style and manner of the Italian and 
German schools, our own country produces excellent composers, 
whiMc works merit more attention and patronage than a tattle 
(mure frequently the child of habit, than of judgment,) for foreign 
music admit t of. Compositions of sterling value will be more 
estimated, when their authors are no More. To mcntiuii an in- 
stance out of many, Doctor Krmp's music for the rhurrh, the 
orchestra, the draiviuK-rooui, and the social circle, rank hint among 
the best English composers ; as fully evinced by public testimo- 
nies. — 

Seven Grecian towns contend for Homer dead. 
Through which Ike living Homrr begged his bread." 

Many interesting facts, with good and useful hints to 
musicians, and to their patrons, are quoted in this work, 
from various authors, interspersed with judicious remarks 
by the author himself. But these are, unfbrranatelv, mixed 
with mistakes iti the abstruse parts, which more rigid cal- 
culations, and a study of the able essay by Maxwell, and 
the more recent writings of Professor Rohisou, 1 urey, Lis- 
ten, and others, might have prevented. The book isj ex- 
cellently printed aud brought nut ; bait the prioo is formi- 
dable. ' 



Canadian Airs, collected by Lieutenant Back, R, N., 
during the late Arctic Ktpedition under Captain Franklin, 
with Symphonies and Accompaniments by Edward 
Knight, Junior, the words by Gkorok Soa.ne, Esq., 
A. B. (London, published by J. Pouter, 34, Strand.) 

Our renders arc no doubt well acquainted with the history 
of the Expedition sent out under the command of Lieutenant 
(now Captain^ Franklin, of the Royal Navy, for the pur- 
pose of exploring the inhospitable regions of America, from 
Hudson's Bay to the month of the Copper-Mine River, 
and thus verifying and extending the discoveries made by 
Captain Parry in a previous voyage in search of a North- 
West Passage. In this arduotn, and hazardous undertak- 
ing, Captain Franklin was ueeoinpauicd by other persons, 
among whom were Lieutenant Hack and several native 
Canadians. Mr. Back thus had numerous opportunities of 
hearing the latter sing their favourite ;-ougs ; and as his 
know ledge of music is, we have been informed, considera- 
ble, he noted down, and managed to bring with him fo 
England, tbe melodies that had beguiled many a tedious mo- 
ment, and delivered them into the hands of Mr. Edward 
Knight, who has supplied litem with the symphonies and ac- 
companiments which now are published. In a short preface 
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we are informed, that these airs were gathered *• in a three 
years ' intercourse with the Canadians," hy whom they 
are sung, says Lieutenant Back, " as they paddle down 
the rivers, solto voce, and in a subdued tone as Ikey near 
the Rapids, Out jcitk a Imrtt of exultation vhen tke peril is 



Genuine national melodies arc often delightful, and al- 
ways interesting. Should oven every other charm be want- 
ing in them, they never fail to produce some sort of plea- 
sure by an originality which they arc sure to possess. 
That the airs now under notice are authentic, we have the 
word of an officer in His Majesty's service to justify us id 
believing; but whether what is called a Canadian melody 
comes correctly under the term national, may be a question ; 
for the natives of that portion of North America once under 
the dominion of the French, and now subject to Great Bri- 
tain,— a ]>eople derived from the crossings of the two latter 
nations, mixed up with the descendants of the first set- 
tlers at Hudson's Bay, and the aboriginal inhabitants, — 
people with the laws of' one country, and the language and 
customs of auother, can hardly be said to have a peculiar, 



or national, song. Accordingly we trace in these " Cana- 
dian airs," a descent from European ancestors ; the vaude- 
villes of France in a great measure, and the ballads of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in a less degree, have we 
suspect, contributed to form the music of our brother-sub- 
jects in the frozen regions of the Western contiuenU 

The present publication consists of seven airs, thus de- 
signated ; — I' addlutg Song ; Song of Defeat ; Tke Hour of 
Love ; Song of Xigkt ; When the full Moon .- Battle Song ; mid. 
Death Sung. The third and tilth are also " harmonised," 
that is, arranged as duets for a soprano and tenor. The 
term harmonized, — as in a former Number we had occasion 
to remark,— ought, however, to be applied only where a 
melody is accompanied by two other parts. In other words, 
harmony can only exist in three real parts. 

The Paddling Song is the most striking of the set ; it is 
confined to a very few notes, but they are highly character- 
istic. Its parentage will easily be discovered by those 
who are conversant with the many Recueils de» Airs pub- 
lishcd in France before the middle of the last century. The 
following is the melody :— 




Joy to thee, my brave ca-noe, There's no wing so swift as you. 




ss 



bub-Mes rise, Right and left the pine-wood flies ; Birds and cbnds.and tide and wind, we shall leave ye 



m 



all be -hind. 



Joy to thee, my brave 



, There's no wing so " swift as you 



The accompaniment to the beginning of this, — a fourth 
and second upon B flat,— is uncommon, hold, and effective. 
He Song of Defeat, if suns; in the declamatory style 
which it absolutely requires, will make a strong impression. 
Tkr Hour of Love is a melody to which nothing like tender- 
■ess can be imparled ; the notes skip about too much, are | 
too dancing to express softness and affection. The Song of , 
Night, is very monotonous, and, as it extends through two 
long stanzas, is rather tedious. When tke full Moon'* 
midnight Beams is not exempt from the errors of the last- 
named piece : it is, however, very pleasing in its subsequent 
form, as a duet. The Battle Sonq is animated, but the 
subject is too short, and fatigues tfie ear by frequent repe- 
tition. The Diatk Song concludes this first set ; the chorus 
in octaves, (not " unisons,") augments the force of the air 
very much, and gives great solemnity to it. 

These melodies are rather deficient in variety ; thev 
express all passions nearly in the same tones and 
measure. Of the seven airs, three are in two- four time, 
the rest in six-eight. The latter measure is quite inappro- 

re to some of the poetical subjects which are applied to 
We recommend that no two of these songs be per- 
formed de suite ; if they are sung in rapid succession, their 
similarity will strike every body. 

The symphonies ami accompaniments place Mr. Knight's 
abilities in a very favourable point of view ; they shew 
taste in harmony, and a discriminating knowledge of 
the language of poetry. As it is the first time that 
we have seen the name of this gentleman prefixed 



of 
to J 



any musical work, we conclude that he is young in the pro- 
fession, and therefore hope that he will not feeldiscouragt'd 
at our pointing out to him two or three things, which we 
consider as inaccuracies. The concluding symphony to 
each stanza of The Hour of Love is redundaut : the 
rhythm requires the last two bars to be letrenched. The 
same observation applies with equal force to the opening 
symphony of the fifth air. The accent is, in general, very 
correct ; hut in one or two instances may he mended. At 
page 16, fourth vocal staff, the word " like" should be on 
the unaccented part of the bar. Page 16, first note, is still 
more erroneous. We are inclined to make great allowance 
for these, knowing how difficult it is to adapt words to un- 
bending melodies. At page 15, third bar, instead of D 
flat, a C sharp should have been written; for as the har- 
mony does not modulate into A flat, the chord upon E Hat 
is not a seventh, but an extreme sharp sixth and fifth. A 
G flat in the next page is also objectionable ; it ought to 
have been considered as an F sharp. 

This work contains about forty beautifully engraved 
plates of music ; the vignette in toe title-page, drawn by 
Lieutenant Back, of a bark-canoe going down a Rapid, U 
exceedingly pretty and well executed : and indeed the pub- 
lication altogether deserves whatever success it may meet 
with, for it is brought out in a liberal manner, and at a very 
reasonable price. The strong interest excited by the Ex- 
pedition to which it owes its birth, will alone suffice to 
render it popular., 
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TBlFLts/br the Piano-forte, consisting of Eleven plea- 
sing Pieces, composed in varkus styles, by L. van 
' Beethoven. (Cletnenti and Co.) 

From the brevity and originality of these compositions! 
they seem to have been transcribed from a kind of musical 
note-book,— from a collection of fragments, or thoughts, 
penned down at the moment of their birth, to be afterwards 
amplified and exalted into the more dignified forms of sona- 
tas, quartetts, or even symphonies, according to the nature 
of the demands made upon tbeir author. The whole of 
them, eleven in number, is comprised in the small com- 
pass of thirteen pages, and some few do not exceed four 
lines in length : but short as they are, they display an 
abundance of elegance and invention, and are so distinctly 
characterized, that it would have been no difficult matter 
to. name the writer of them, had he not been declared in the 
title-page. Ex pede Hcrculem, and Beethoven is disco- 
vered, even in the present " trifles." 

Some years ago this composer published a few short 
movements, under the title of Bagatelles, rich in genius and 
taste, and superior, both in pretensions ami quality, to the 
work now under review. They have been greatly admired 
by all true judges of music who have met with them ; but 
have never bad a very general circulation. This last cir- 
cumstance has determined us to print one of them in our 
present Number, and, if we do not deceive ourselves, it will 
not stand in need of recommendation. 

1. *' DcLCE DoMtM," a favourite air by BRAHAM, or- 

ranyed ns n rondo, fur the Pi'ino- forte, by M. HoLSJT. 
No. 7. (Clementi and Co.) 

8. " Dinois the Brave," No. 8, a favourite French 
Romance, arranged 4x. , by ditto. 

8. " Dl piacer hi balza ilcor.'I No. 9. ditto ditto. 

4, " The Bolero," m Tancredi, No. 10. ditto ditto. 

6. " The Maid op Valoarno." No. 11. ditto ditto. 

6. "The Gypsey Chorus," ./iom *Ae Turco In Italia. 
No. 18. ditto ditto. 

The above form a continuation of that scries of airs men- 
tioned in a former Number. We notice these for the 
reason assigned for introducing the others into out review. 
Upon the whole, they are not quite equal to the first six ; 
they have been published too hastily. Even little things 
require some thought. The Duke Domum mast not be 
confounded with the beautiful Wykehamist air, composed 
by Reading, a pupil of Dr. Blow, more than a century 
ago. 

Epplsio Music a, ou Grandr Fantaisie, pottr U 
Piano-forte ; dedit. a M<ms. Catel, Prafesteur ou Con- 
servatoire de Paris, par FREDERICK KalkbRENNER. 

'.. Op. 68. (Clemcnti and Co.) 

Musical composers in most cases write for the public, and 
therefore study ease, or at least general practicability, in 
their publications. Now and then they give to the world 
what they produce either for their own performance, or for 
a few very select pupils. Of the latter description is the 
present fantaisie, which is a laboured and studied work, 
and intended for an extremely limited number of Piano- 
forte players ; for both its length and difficulty will oppose 
insurmountable barriers to its getting into common use. 
This, we conclude, Mr. Kalkbrenner foresaw, who, in all 
likelihood, F iated it in order to convey a compliment to 



one of the most scientific musicians in Europe, M. Cate 
of Paris, a wel.Vaiown professor, who has distinguished 
himself by a theoretical work that is adopted in France, 
has had a great circulation, and is much esteemed every 
where. 

This fantaisie may be divided into six portions, in various 
measures and keys ; it is very correctly denominated, and 
possesses all the qualities implied by the title. It is cer- 
tainly a masterly composition, so far as modulation and 
skilful contrivance can give it a claim to that praise ; and 
it contains many {food passages for industrious practitioners: 
but it is wauling in clear, well-defined subjects, and is de- 
ficient in air, the vital part of every composition. It will 
afford some gratification to those who are deeply learned in 
music, and can amuse themselves with its lore ; but we 
fear that it will prow " caviare to the general." ^ 



Anthem, " My soul truly waitcth still upon God," a solo 
for a soprano voice, composed by TnoMAS Attwood, 
Composer to His Majesty, Organist to the Royal Pa- 
vilion Chapel at Brighton, and organist of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Dedicated to the Right Hon. Lady Eliza- 
beth CoNYNOHAM. (Royid Hurmcntc Institution.). 

Either the large stock of excellent English church music 
which we have long possessed, is thought sufficient for 
every useful purpose, and therefore no encouragement is 
offered to new composers ; or else the talent for this class 
of composition is become rare ; for very little that is new 
is produced now in our various cathedrals, and still less ap- 
pears in print. We cannot but regret that tikis should be 
the case, because England, having deserved and gained tt 
high name for her ecclesiastical music, should endeavour to 
maintain it ; an object that she might accomplish without 
much difficulty, by means of the many choirs scattered 
throughout the kingdom, which ought to be, though they 
certainly are not at present, equal to the best schools for 
counterpoint in Europe. 

In one of these srltools Mr. Attwood, we hnve understood, 
received his early musical education, as is apparent from the 
general structure of the anthem now before us. That this 
education was extended and completed under a foreign 
master, is equally visible in the character of the melody 
which he has employed in his present work. The union 
of these two widely differing styles has produced a third, 
which he may fairly lay claim to as bis own ; it is a style 
that we should be glad to see occasionally adopted in our 
churches, for it would produce an agreeable variety, with- 
out departing much from the manner and gravity of that 
harmony which we would always wish to remain as the 
I foundation of all our devotional music. 

This anthem consists of three movements and a chorus, all 
of which, except one, are written in the ancient measure of 
three minims in a bar. The melodies are free, bill not with 
out sufficient restraint to distinguish tbem from secular airs, 
and they are supported by a rich and ingenious accompani- 
ment. The accentuation of the words is quite exempt from 
those errors of which we have so frequently, and with so 
much regret, to complain. The reiteration oi the same sen- 
tence we should gladly have seen avoided ; but this is, we 
fear, inevitable in church music : and we candidly acknow- 
ledge, that upon the propriety of it, much difference of 
opinion prevails amongst tne best-judging people. 

The inspection of this work has afforded us great plea- 
sure, and we hope soon to hear that it has made its way 
into our places of worship. To lovers of sacred song it 
will prove an agreeable addition to their collection of good 
vocal musk. 

8 c 
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1. ■ Ah final concento," Romanck, /ftf* the Opera of 
Tcobaldo e Isoliua, composed by Morlacchi. (Boost y 
and Co., Hoiks street, Oxford street.) 

%. 44 Caro Sposo. amatijiylj" Aria, composed in Italy fo r 
Mad. Ronri di Seyms, by Sic;. (Maestro) Donizetti, 
jmpil of Mayer. (Boosey and Co.) 

3. " In quel modesto asUo," Dl'ETTO NoTTt-RNO, per 
Soprano e Tcnore, composto da VALENTINO Castelli. 
{Boosey und Co.) 

Tho romance is from Morlaeehi's favourite opera, and if 
amis; with good expression will always prove effective on 
the stage. It is elegant in its style, the melody in grace- 
ful, and it will suit most singers, as the compass require*! 
is not great, and the time is rather stow. We do not trace 
any of those inspirations of genius in it, thai some Italian 
critics have discovered. Concerning its author, see page 
1S1 of this work. 

The aria by S»g. Donizetti. — a name quite new to us — 
is very like a multitude of other Italian airs. It requires 
the extent and flexibility of voice which the lady possesses 
for whom it was written. Except, therefore, as a vocal 
exercise, it is not adapt"! to the generality of singers. 

Siguor Castelli's duetto notturno is very easv and rather 
pretty. It is an imilatioii of the style of Asioli, and the 
admirers of that polished composer, as well as of Hlaugini, 
will not be displeased with the present publication. Hut 
the price is excessive ; — two shillings for three page . ! 



1. Ballad. " Mv Heart and Lute," by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. (7. Power, 31 Strand.) 

5. Canzonet, " Hush'd are the winds" continued by Sir 
John Stevenson, Mas. Doc. (J. Power.) 

3, CANZONET, " Hence ! faithless Hope," composed by 
Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc. (/. Power.) 

4. So.\f.\ " Th- Maid's Remonstrant u -nil. u .'••/Tho m \> 
Campbell, Esq., tmftmd by Henry Bishop. (J. 
Power.) . 

£. SoNfj. '* Reconcilement,'* written by Thomas. Camp- 
sell, Esq., compo<cd by H. Bishop. {J. Power.) 

6. Sono, " Drink ye to her," written by Thomas Camp- 
hell, Esq., compotcd by li. Bishop. (J. Power.) 

Ths subject of Mr. Moore's ballad is, by his ow n aknnw - 
ledgmcnt, " taken from a melody composed by Mr. 
Jiisiiop." It is in a verv familiar style, and very pretty, — 
and that is all. But the words, forming what the French 
call a rnm/sst. are in themselves quite enough to sell the 
koiig ; teudcr, gladdening, and |toiuted, they cannot be 
read without leaving an agreeable impression behind. If 
Mm- with simple taste aud uuaffected feeling, their effect 
will, unquestionably, be greatly augment etl. 

The Canzonet, " Hush'd arc the winds," is composed 
in the uncomnion Ley of B minor, which not only excited 
tuir particular attention, but relieved us from that ennui 
which the eternal round of half a dozen keys produces, aud 
revived our draping hopes with a (usitivc novelty . The 
air, though not uncommon, is expressive, aud the verses, — 
deploring the death of a beloved jihject, — are seusibly set, 
a praise which is generally merited in Sir John Stephen- 
sou's music ; though, we must take an exception to the re- 
currence of th.- lust three words, " my faithful heart," 
which are repeated five limes successively, making the 
performer the representative of a vain egotist, instead of a 



lover who, in his complaining, should only think of the vir- 
tues of her whose loss he bemoans. 

'lii rood canzonet (No. :'..) by the same composer, is 

not remarkable for any thing. The name of- its author 
may obtain it a hearing, but it will soon after be forgotten. 

" The Maid's Remonstrance," an address to a male 
coquet, is a charming Itagatelle, ami very proper to be 
sung by any virtuously courageous lady, to any trifling, 
lardy gentleman, who delays potting the important ques- 
tion till much too long " after his silence becomes intolera- 
ble,'' As Mr. liishop has printed this song at full lencth, 
in In.' pages, %v!,\ should he not have adjusted Ins notes 
properly to the last line but one ; instead of 
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we a<lvise nil who sing the air to alter it thus ; 
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Mr. Bishop's second song (Xo. 5.) is extremely beauti- 
ful, and full of true musical feeling. The following synco- 
jMited {.assume, in the manner ot some of our excellent old 
madrigalisls, — Ford, for instance, — is too good not to be 

quoted- : 
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tliy ho - fin s hear • jug ccaae. 
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No. C, which may be called an offering to Bacchus and 
Cupid, is gay , but has no original feature in it. The word 
" sdeutly" is awkwardly placed in the verse, for the 
musical measure of the song. Perhaps it is as well managed 
as the cuxuiustonces would allow. 
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1. CanzonetTA, 44 Tis that dear song." written by 
Barry St. Lec.er, Esq., composed by C. M. Sola. 
(Vlementi and Co.) 

t. Ballad, "Rosabel," sung in the Opera of Robin Hood, 
at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, by J. Blewitt. (C/e- 
mtnti and Co.) 

3. 44 The force of Sympathy," A Dream, inspired l>y the 
Author of Waverly, and dedicated to Love. (Larenti, 
»A, Edward street, Manchester Square.) 

4. "Ah! County Guy," the celebrated Serenade, i» 
Qurntin Durteard. sung by Mrs. Ashe, and composed by 
Bur ford G. H. Gta borne. (dementi and Co.) 

5. Song, m Oh take this Rose," the words by Richard 
Ryan ; the music by Act*. Metes. (J. Power, Strand.) 

8. Ballad, "Poor Rose!" written by Harry Stoe 
Vak Dyk, Esq., composed by Johs Barxett. 
{J. Power.) 

M. Sola's canzonetta we liko better than any composition 
of his that has fallen under our notice. A further acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Barry St. Lexer's lyric poetry, will, we are 
le<l by this specimen tn believe, afford us great pleasure. 

The ballad, No. «, is in the style of the theatrical airs 
in vogue sixty years ago; the melody, which is rather 
leasing, reminds as much of Michael Ame, and others of 
is day. Mr. Blewitt must endeavour in future to avoid 
making a dissyllable of the word lyre. 

Without feeling any interest in the account which the 
author of song, No. 3, has taken the trouble to give of its 
origin,-- {which, by the way, is quite unnecessary, if not 
exceedingly puerile,) we have been mightily pleased with 
his melody, which, trilling as it may appear to the lover of 
canon, bears the impress of something thai we are much 
inclined to call genius. From the faint inscription at the 
lowest corner of the title-page, we are to condone that the 
name of the author — (the 44 Sttmniator,") is Castcll. 

44 County Guy" is not, at present, destined tn be 44 mar- 
ried to immortal song :" Mr. Gisborne's attempt to set it 



DIALOGUE ON THE MERITS OF ROSSINI. 



smells <>f the Inntp ; it is nil study and no genius. 
Mr. Mcves has bcstowwl a 



on his . 



great deal \on much labour 
composition ; his accompaniment to it is fitter for a 
a. His symphonies also are twice as long as is 
ry, and more resemble portions of a sonata, than 
the introductory and terminating parts of a song. 

The ballad, 44 Poor Rose !" has some nir, and, though 
not of a very new species, it flows on smoothly, in spite of 
6ve pages of n canterhig accompaniment, that tires the ear 
with triplets that seem everlasting. Birt here nre errors 
of accent that irresistibly force themselves upon our notice. 
We offer the following as an example : 




We should have been diapo 
of the engraver, had we 
quite as glaring. 



myr - tie*, 
d toe 



m it. tie* 



The following Dialogue ia extracted from the Antohgi* 
di Firenze. It ia supposed to be between a Maestro dm 
Capdla and a young gentleman of fashion, and the question 
at issue between them is represented as settled by an ex- 
perienced professor of the old school, profoundly versed ia 
the science of music. For brevity's sake we will call the 
Maestro di Capella A, the young gentleman B, and the 
latter C. 

A. What's the news? 

B. Nothing of moment. The only conspicuous things in 
our journals an the eulegiums on Rossini. 

A. Is it possible, that in a few years this young man 
could have succeeded in bewitching all Europe, as if he 
nlone, since the days of Adam, had discovered the true 
secrets of music I 

B. And why not 1 Have not his operas delighted all 
Europe / Some there certainly are, who are jealous of 
Rossini's fame, and haters of genius in general ; but tw 
their confusion he is, and still remains, the s«m of harmony, 
before w hose splendour the other stars 44 bide their dizni- 



t!. 



not found one 



sbsh mistake 
or two other' 

I 



A. Your style is quite atla Rossini. But young 
men, like yon, are more apt to be guided by their 
than by reason. Lot your favourite's operas l>o subjected! 
to the unchangeable rules of the beautiful, and the tinsel 
will at once be distinguished from the sterling cold. 

B. (A little pinned.) Signor Maestro di Capella, there may be 
differences of opinion on this subject, but the fact speaks in 
favour of Rossini. At this very moment he holds the sceptre 
of music in bis bands ; in him is centred the enthusiasm of 
the multitude and the admiration of the connoisseur . his mu- 
sic forms the richest treasures of the Italian stage, and stands 
in the highest estimation in foreign countries. Stutganl, 
Darmstadt, the two Frankforts, Salsburg, the birth-plaets 
of Mozart and the spot where the ashes of Haydn repose, 
Munich, prond of its Winter, are enraptured with the song 
of the swan of Pesaro, and desire nothing beyond it ; 
Vienna — 

A. Not so warm, yoong gentleman, not so warm. 

Nobody denies that Rossini pleases beyond the Alps ; and 
yet Prussia is an exception. In Vienna nothing of his 
met with any very extraordinary success, except the Gazitt 
Ladra. The general complaint against Rossini is, that 
his compositions are light, effeminate, ar.d void of the true 
philosophy of music. The German imirnals torn | tare them 
to u mass of bubbles, reflecting a thousand ii!iermhi<jlmg 
hue>,and to a woman painted up to the eyes, but ill dressed. 
Thev call him the very romance -writer of mmic. 

B. Well, Signor, but taste changes with the times. 
When yon were young, mcu dressed ia swords, and flowing 
ijerukiN pleased the ladies ; twenty vcars ut;o nothing was 
heard in every direction but Pncsiello's \tl or ;«« uon mi 
saito, now Di tanti palpiti is all the rage. Hi- -ti.i is 
present Tvrtams of Germany, the Picciui, Ciiuaiosa, ami 
Pucsielhi.'of Nt : .les. 

A. Ah, there' lies the error. Tlve beautiful is only one 
aj:d simplu ; it excludes ever) meretricious omumw.t. Call 
li, mind that Grecian pointer, who ml knowing how to> 
paint the Goddess of Beauty, represented her in a gorgeous 
attire. 

C. (Who puts an end to the dispute.) Gentlemen, the 
compositions of the ancient coni-useis ore my delight, 
because they contain the true beautiful of Italian music, 
hut I do not despise the moderns : iudeed, how could I 
despise the author of Agntic 7 . How not praise the rare. 

sua 
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moderation (rant yil.neti:) of ft Mayer, the united agree- 
ableness ami Wmiis of a C'bentbini / Now, with respect 
to Rossini, this CorvtiliuMis of modern romance-MTiters, I 
believe that if, as "the general accusation runs, he docs 
horrow from himself, it is by no means through any 
poverty of genius but from the haste with which he 
composes*. All masters maintain that be constantly vio- 
lates the rules of couuterpoint ; there in some truth in the 
assertion ; but is not the general accusation the effect of 
envy and jealousy ? — He is said to be constantly sinning 
against the sense of the words ; but is the poetry of many 
of onr modern operas so valuable and so sacred, and is the 
public so very solicitous about it ?— Thus much is certainly 
true,— instead of endeavouring on all occasions to be faith- 
ful to the poet's words and design, he seeks refuge in a 
variety of musical phrases, and endeavours to cloak his de- 
ficiency in a superabundance of sound; forgetful that the 
simple is the flrst element of the beautiful, and that the in- 
strumental part should merely serve as an auxiliary ; that 
the ear should be delighted, not overwhelmed mid oppressed. 
In the preceding century wc went to the opera, and came 
from it with a quiet and composed spirit ; we were anxious 
to hear tbe musk- mice aguin : but in the Rossinian operas 
the accompaniments are so overcharged, and the notes 
pour upon us so thick, that they do not allow ns a moment of 
breathe ; the instrument* are so astounding, that scenes to 
the greatest pathos are metamorphosed into Bacchanalian 
uproar. Hut, notwithstanding alt this, Rossini possesses a 
large fund of harmonic beauties ; perhaps no author could 
ever boast of more, t One of his faults is indisputa- 
bly this, that he is too lavish of the materials of his 
art ; that he never seems to think he has done enough. 
Unhappily so it is, that the impatience of attempting some- 
thing new, and of producing extraordinary effects, together 
with a rage to please, a strange amalgamation of hetero- 
geneous elements, a want of that moderation which our 
ancient masters always had so much at heart, all these 
have tended to lead astray one of the happiest genuiscs 
that music ever produced. To sum up all in a word — 
I caii only say, gentlemen, that arts hare their rise, pro- 
gress and decay, and that all the observations we can 
make, will he of no avail in stemming the torrent of fashion 
and caprice. , 



FOREIGN MUSICAL REPORT. 

Vibnka. After an intermission of some years, Beethoven's 
Fidelio lias been revived on this stage ; the characters were iu- 
^ieifMntly cant and ably sustained, and it waa received by the 
public with all tbe /r»t of novelty. For their taste and judgment, 
the directors of this theatre deserve the stneerrst thanks of the public. 

A fantastic piece, interspersed with songs, was lately 

brought nut litre, entitled " 1722. 1882, and 19 which presents, 
as in a trusrir mirror, a picture of times past, prctint, and to come* 
The description of what our old mother, the earth, may be supposed 
to be a century hence, is whimsical enough. Every thing n managed 
by machinery ; the plough goes by itself, and the ploughman fol- 
lows it at Ids leisure, studyiug tlie Chinese language, because all 
those of Europe are perfectly familiar to him. Balloons supply the 

* Thi« drfrac* will not avail bin now : b« has written but little 
lately, and that little hi* not brm com posed in sbj haste. 

f TU reader will rtoalUct, that so arcundleu » surais* is made 
to proceed from U>« atootb of aa Italian. 



place of hackney coaches ; cv cry servant girl las a hundred <w more 
a year for wages, and men of a million ami upwards are .y.tite com- 
mon in every street. TIiciiuimc of Mr. Glacer is very appropriate : 
tbe past represents Handel sod Haste ; the preseut Rossini awl 
Weber ; and in a century to come Mosart is represented, as ever 
new.and ever voting, to our posterity ; for tlsc truly beautiful is not 
swallowed up in the stream of time. 

— — Dunns; Rossini '» last visit to Vienna, the following 
whimsical occurrence took place, which is strongly indicative 
of the excess to which tlw spirit of nationality may be carried. 
After the first representation of Hicciardo and ZaraiiU, Rossini 
invited the principal singers to supper, and as it so happened that 
this was Mad. Russuii ■ birth-day, great hilarity prevailed, and 
the sparkling champagne circulated briskly. At last a very un- 
usual and increasing noUe was heard in tbe street ; the servants 
were ordered to sec what was the matter, and returned with a re- 
port that a great concourse of |>eople bad assembled in front of die 
bouse, consisting mostly of the composer's countrymen, wlsi were 
assembled to render him ' honours due.' Rossini propused to his 
guests to throw open the windows, and treat this music-loviug 
■nob with something to repay them for their zeal and devotion. 
Accordingly it was dime. Tlte piano-forte was thrown open and 
he accompanied his beloved Isabella in a scene from EiUabtUit. 
dries of joy succeeded from Mow : h'itm, viva ! Sim btaedttlo I 
ancorti, a neurit .' David and Mad. Ekerliu next sung a duet, and 
afterwards Nozzari gave his tortifa (song on his first entrance) 
from Zdmira. The delight of the amateurs on the trottoir 
knew no bounds. At last, when Madame Rnasini herself gave 
the air, Cars, prr tc quett auima, enthusiasm was at its ticight. 
Mingled shouts arose of fori ! fain, it ma*Mln>! {Lei the master 
come forth ! ) load as die chorus of a thousand trombone*. 
Rossini appeared In the balcony, and made bis gracious obeisance 
to the assembled multitude. The air resounded with Firm, viva f 
Cantare, emntmre t The good naf tired Mmettro was obliged to 
comply, and trilled with all bis might his own /-Vgnre qui, Fiifam 
qui. Surely this was enough, and more than enough. By ao 
means,— the mixed parUr,e*»M willingly, mtta mamitra HmUmmm, 
have prolonged this occasional concert tiil the morning dawn. 
Not so those -above ; after having gone through a long opera, and 
thrown in a piece/a Acadrmi* muticmle gratis, as a kind of 
make-weight, they thought, very properly, that, as it was already 
past the hour " when spirits walk the earth, every good christian 
had a right to look for wholesome repose. But, aa the crowd 
below felt no disposition to disperse, the supper things were re- 
moved, the lights extinguished, and the company retreated into a 
back apartment. Tbe many-headed monster, however, was not 
to be so easily pacified. At first a sullen silence reigned around, 
but too ominous of the approaching storm ; but at the sight of 
the Egyptian darkness that reigned in the apartments, and an- 
nounced the precipitate retreat of their favourite and his party, a 
dull murmur was heard to arise, which gradually swelled into a ter- 
rible ereseemto, not unlike some of those of which this master 
has given so many specimens in his works. At last, all was fury, 
tumult, storm, and execration ; and no doubt the windows would 
hare felt the effects of this general disappointment, if some of 
the guardians of the night, aided by a party of the police, who by 
this time had bceu warned of the uproar, had not succeeds*, i 
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these musical rioter*. Thus terminated an adven- 
ture, new to Vienna, but which, it rectus, is common enough in 
Italy, where, if a composer is unsuccessful in a piece to-night, he 
i« pursued to his home with hisses and hooting* ; while, a few 
evenings after, if he happen* to please the moh by something to 
their taste, he h conducted home in procession, hy the light of 
Barabeaux. and the trash of Janissary music. The writer of 
this baa often been witness of Mich scenes ai weil in Milan and 
Turin, as in Rome and Naples. 



' Theeomie s!nyer Neubruk, having been unsuccess- 

ful in the piece lately brought <mt here for his benefit, which was 
in a great measure attributed to the stupidity of the words of the 
opera, has offered a premium of 440 florin* (between 40 and 50 
pounds) for a good lihrrtto, that lie may not meet with a similar 
disappointment next time. Doubtless a host of goose-quills is 
already in full activity, excited, as our poetic prise-fighters are, to 
the trial by so h&ndtotne a recompense. 



— An inttrumcnt-nr.kcr here, of the name of Koch, w!hw« 

flutes, oboes, clarionets and basonns are held in high e^t i niitt ion, 
)i.ts latelv marie an invention, by means of which the keys 
of instruments are, by a very simple mechanism, so furnished 
with stoppers of leather, that however numerous, and of 
wltatever land, they are rendered perfectly air - proof, at the 
same time that the additional advantage is rained of avoid- 
ing the noise formerly produced by the stopper ou the wind- 
hole, and which necessarily inconvenienced the player. The 
simptiaityof the invention is such that every performer is enabled 
to apply it to hit own instrument. —The Vienna Gaiettc states 
that a similar improvement tun been made in that city, by means of 
cork : which of them is preferable, practical musicians must decide. 



Lkiwic. We learn with pleasure that three new Quartettes 
an expected from the pen of the 

i undertaken to write for the Prince 



Bkalix. Two proficients on the violin, scholars of the cele- 
brated llayteder, have been delighting the public here with their 
performances. So equally were their talents balanced, that ama- 
tears are yet undecided at to which of them the preference, in taste 
and execution, belongs. It gives us pleasure to announce that the 
King of Prussia, channel! with their performance*, anil with the 
prognostic* they give of future eminence, hat settled a pension of 
400 dollars per annum on the father, to enable hi 
the education of hi* sons. 



Handel's Dettitigen 7V Dtum was lately given here, 

with the united powers of the Academy of musk- and the Chape) 
royal, whirh altogether amounted to upwards of 350 person-. 
The effect produced was grand and imposing in the extreme. 



Munich. A mass o tl»e venerable Orlando di Lasto was lately 
revived in the Cathedral Church of Munich. The idea that thi* 
celebrated master, two centuries and a half *inee, directed hi-; 
own compositions, which were then considered as wonders of the 
art, on this spot, and by the side of this ancient gothie organ, 
awakens solemn recollections. The harmonies of Orlando stilJ 
posses* their Influence over the tonl, and awaken the »itbliine»t 
emotions. Will many of our modern rhtirrlSKKMiiporer* be heard 
of when nearly three hundred yean shall have rolled away » 
Numerous works of this author an known to be contained ?n 
the Royal library of this place, and among others a collection ..) 
songs of four parts, in French and Italian, together with some < f 
the odes of Horace, set by him to musk-. Would it not be ait oIk 
jeet of interest for some man properly qualified for the task, to 
edit these venerable nlics ? 



. The celebrated f Pinter is said to be employed on n in. w 

opera fur the Royal theatre of this place. He bat not been inactii c 
in the situation he fills ; he composed a new mass for the chape 1 
Royal last Christmas, in which he very happily combined the o: l 
with the more modern style of church music. 



— — — A female performer, Matiaute Schleicher, gave a con- 
certo hen lately, of a very singular kind, and which met with con- 
siderable applause. Her instrument was the clarionet, which she 
played with gteat power and feeling. Our modem belles a re- 
determined not to be excluded from exercising any department of 
art ; all we now want is a female virtuoso on the bassoon and t 
bone ; we believe the list will then be complete. 



or, 



• An opera was lately produced here, entitled Xour- 
tka Feast of Rom*, in two acts, with characteristic 
the music by Spontini, and the story founded on Moore's 
Lalla Rookie. The music is pleasing, and the oriental scenery 
and decorations magnificent. It experienced a very favourable 



1 by W. VoUmar, a piano- 
forte maker here, for an instrument which he has named The 
It is said to be played by light 



Cassel. Liiiilpaintner*s new opera of Striata na is becoming a 
gnat favourite in Germany. It was lately given hen on occasion 
of the birth-day of her Highness, the Electres*. The music is 
truly dramatic, and has equal charms both fur the connoisseur and 
the man unread in the science of music. The Introduction always 



succeeds it, and the second finaU. Seven critkistd might object 
that the overtun, though possessing great merit in itself, is not in 
< liaracter with the piece. We hate no doubt but that this produc- 
tion, which at once evinces an elegant mind and a sound knowledge 
of the art, will tang maintain its rank as a favourite of the public. 



LsttMftO. The amateurs of thin place have lately been gra- 
tified by a visit from the celebrated Madame Becker of Prague. 
She possesses a i 
of which is 
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great vocal power*. She particularly pleased in the character of 
.dsnenaiele in Tanered. in that of Agatha in the Freyehutz, ami 
in the Qtteen, of Night in the Flautu Magieo. 



Rkverkdo in the Tnov> A society of amateurs has l»een 
establislied here ; ihe first opera they jave in their private theatre 
wan the Ombra 4i Samuttt, written nearly twenty years since in 
Florence, by Giusarrn Aloysi, a Neapolitan eompoerf, who at 
present is a resident at Roveredo, and directs the above theatre. 
The opera was received with groat applause. 

■ i " ■ 

Values. A volume has lately appeared here, entitled : Itit- 
ttrtoxione topra it grave diiordine ett abuse drtta modern a 
tnutiea recefced inttrutatntaU, cketi i imtrodoUa a nottri di 
netfe chiete e nei Hmini affiz: (148 pages, 8 TO, Altisepoli.) 

The author in very severe upon the abuses that have crept Into 
modem church music, which be justly observes should be calcu- 
lated to serve the purposes of devdtle*. and not to produce 
operatie effects. He reprobate* the practice of deaf mini; the ears 
with overpowering accompaniments of horns, trumpet*, and kettle- 
drums, now so common in the churches, and censures the use of 
profane mnalc as preludes on the organ. He mentions an or- 
ganist who attempted to awaken the devotion of a numerous au- 
dience by the overture to I^jdoitka, and, on another occasion, by 
that uf Mot art's Rnlfihrnng den Serail, which were played during 
some of the most solemn part* of the service. 



hi id an. The Abbatc Oironi, director of the public library 
of Milan, is said to have nearly completed hit Ionic expected work 
on tl« Instrumental music of the Greeks, and it is expected shortly 
to appear. 

■ The theatre hern imitates the example of those of 
Paris, London, and Vienna. By way of variety, five operas of 
Rossini followed each other in succession. Even the most fanatic 
admirers of Rom ini hc^in to find this too much of a good thing. 
Indeed, how can it be otherwise ? The very baHad-slngcrs, the 
barral-organs, Hie militory bands on the public promenmle*, tlte 
organists in the churches, the fair dilettante in their closets, all 
tire us the whole day long with pieces from La Gasta Ladi-a, 
Ceneraiola, Umrbitre di Shigtia, *>e. $c. In the evenlne; we hear 
the same operas, and even in the ballets It is aU the same thins; 
over again. The entertainment over, we leave the theatre and 
repair to the Caffc to take some refreshment, and read the gazette ; 
here stand again in rubric letters,— The new classical work {La 
Houinana opera,) 4-e. When we have also swallowed this pill, we 

fall comfortably asleep ? no ; a serenade by but enough; so 

tains* f». On the other hand, noisy mnsic make* rapid strides 
here. Besides three trombones, we had also four trumpets during 
the ballot ; and a clarionet in F, in addition to a superabundance 
of those of the common kind In the same proportion as instru- 
ment, increase, the human voice keeps pace, and. like a true in- 
strument, seems contending with thorn IW supremacy in the art of 
making a noise. The number of gmid singer* and good opera com- 
pter., decrease daily ; nay, with respect t..the latter, Italy, if I may 
use the expression, stand* at present in the- situation of an orphan. 
What a contrast to times alm<j«t within our recotiectlon ! If Italy 
can produce to little now of genius, novelty, and taste, why not 



to the works of oth 
occn successfully tried with some operas of note, why not extendi 
the list, and add to it the Don (Hecannl, the Maomrtto, the H irate 
di ir etesto, SfC f Doubtlrss these would be found to possess qua. 
lities to charm the Milanese. But it is probable that the singers 
here are alfewed to have a casting vote in these matter*, which they 
give in sueh a way as to shift from themselves the burtiien of 
stud.vmg new operas, or at least such as are in a different style 
from that with which they have been so long familiar. 



A repetition of Rossini's Semunmu bar afforded us am 

opportunity of passing a more decisive judgment upon its merit*. 
The second act, although it seemed to please the most here, we 
consider as by far the weakest part of the opera. One of it* best 



finale of the first act. But how infinitely short does it fall of tin? 
euiogiunis lavished upon it in the Otterpalore yenetiano. We 
understand they were written by the ex-poet Luigi, the same who 
uttered the memorable sentence that Rossini would soon eclipse 
the fame <>( Moiart, at the moment of writing which Lie must base 
had in has eye the hyperbolas contained in a critique that ap~ 
peared m tlie French Muaiteur. Ttie present maettriaiaS Italy 
seem determined no more to attempt the talk of com|wsiag new/ 
operas ; they nppenr to have a mutual understanding, and agree to 
burrow largely from each other, the public being the only losers. 
Prominent in this list stands Mercadanti, who is closely followed 
by Paecini ; the Utter gave an opera lately which was recognised 
as made up of one or two former failure*, but the artifice was dis- 
covered, and the patchwork piece called Ae A 7 * cttalr was con— 
ilemned to repose witli Hs kindred. But musical nii.dcnieaner» 
are become so common now, that they excite no surprise, and tlx? 
IMiblic endeavuurs in its good nature or apathy, to tolerate t liens 
all. The prohibition issued by the bishop* against the levity of 
the taste that at present prevail* in church music, founded a* it i* 
on the airs of Rossini, has been t>f no avail: Indeed, it is said, they 
have produced the very opposite effect, and that 
crowded thither in the mere spirit of contradiction. 



i ' s kis. The Royal Academy of Fine Arts held its annual 
sitting on the 4»h of October, and the Musical Prize* were ad- 
judged in Use following order. The grand prixe of the first das* 
was obtained by M. Edward Botlly of Paris, aged 94, a pupil of 
M. Boieldieu in rum position, and of M. Fetis in countor-point 
The second grand price of the first class was obtained by M. Lewi»- 
Constant Brims, a native of Ghent, in his 84th year, and a pupil 
of M. Le Sueur. 

The grand prize of the second class was given to M. Maximilian 
('. Simon a native of Metz, aged 80, and a pupil of M. Le Sueur. 
—The second grand prize of the so mud class was obtained by M. 
Theodore Laharre of Paris, aged 18. a pupil of M. ', 
tion.andofM. Fdtis in < 



i A new opera entitled La Xeige, or tr Kouati Bgi- 

nard, written by MM. Scribe and Germain Delarigne. and 
set to mnsic by M. Anher, was produced at the Comic 0|*>r». 
im the 8th of October. The mnsic (Us played considerable talent 
paitieeJswiy to the first act ; bat the best speehnens were a trim 
in the second act, and its finale. It bears, however, tee i 
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a resemblance tu former 
tie* of Rossini s style. 



I'btf.hsbi bo. 11m celebrated Hummel paid a visit to this 
HU first performances were in private parties, 
! greatest applause by hi* Fantasia*, in which 
thin threat master kn<rw» how to min? le with Mich admirable art tin- 
jrav and the serious, the playful and the sere re ; at mm moment he 
let* u» hear what be U eapaUe of effecting m the cJwreh ityle ; 
than in that of the chamber ami i lieatrc. He appear) equally great 
fcwth in the e/raml and the simple. So varied are hi* power* that 




[ they knew not why. while the eoe;n.»cciiti applauded with 
unfeigned admiration. He wa* everywhere called the celebrated 
improvisator*. The fir>t time he played in pabtie, he r;ave his 
concerto in D miuor, hi* SrniiurUr, and a Fantasia. < rilu s 
found fault with the first, as too lonir. and too uirarre in w«ne of 
its part* : and did art think the two other piece* equal to some of 
the productions with srhfch l>« lia<l before charmed amateurs in a 
few private drdea. The mure fastidious also found fault with hi* 
of playing the pianoforte. It wa* observed that he 
too much a* a representative of the ur- 
On hi* second public appearance he gave In* 
in A minor. Op. M, together with the Rondo 
itiafactton ; though h wa* re- 
I that the effect which he gave to aume of the rapid mat 
menU by excessive emplia»i«, was mipieasrox, and savoured too 
much ot a ffectat ion. In hi* third and last concert, lie performed 
hi* beautiful Septetto. which called forth a spontaneous buret of 
applause. HU aria, Matitdede Genise, was thousrht »tiff and in 



We lave bei 



informed that a (inrular prejudice ]ire- 
Taili, butli here and at Moscow, against the muasr of Beethoven, 
and which ha* been encounged by the example of a celebrated 
professor —r — , who is accustomed to speak of the works of Bee- 
thoven as the production* of a madman, and carried his animosity 
so far a* to refuse tu accompany one uf his popular pieces. Some 
artists of eminence have, however, succeeded in softening down 
this prejudice, among whom M. llolun has led the way, by bring- 
ing forward his six 



Moscow. A journal of music has lately appeared here, con- 
ducted by a society of the artists of the place. Whether it will 
long maiutain itself in opposition to the many difficulties that un- 
dertakings of this kind have to experience, time only will show. 

Odbssa. A taste for music is rapidly increasing in this town. 
An Italian company which has been here several years, has been 
lately increased, and now include* several actors, who would do 
honour to any theatre in Europe. This company is under the 
management of M . Bonaviglio. the author of the words to Jgneic 
The stock of pieces is well varied, and Rossini, at Odessa, as well 
su in other part* of Europe, is the public favourite. His Ha rate re 
di Sivigtia, La Gazza Ladra, Cenerentala, fcc. always draw a 
good company; and Clotilda, II Matrimonio Segreto, Griselda, 
and A «nete, likewise have been performed with success. 
A Plulaarmwnic Society, recently formed by 



also Drives musical evening parties, which are much frequented by 
the inhabitants of the town, ami the strangers who 
Odessa, during the bathing i 



XoaimitissK. June. 1823. It must he a subject of great 
satisfaction to the friends uf the excellent and the beautiful, in 
the arts, and particularly in itmsic, to see how widely the latter 
extends its domituoe, and finds patron* not only in every me- 
trupoli" »° <*y. but also in town* of less celebrity, and where 
the means of supporting it must be very limited. This is the 
case in the little town mentioned above. The Creation uf 
Hadyn was lately giremther* with considerable effect, by an or. 
chestra composed of two hundred performers, as well as the Hc- 
quiem of Mozart, to which oqual justice was done, and in wlucb 

This was followed by Schiller's C.lorJtr (Bell) by Romberg ; the 
Seven vtordx of Jriui by Haydn; the Four Seatamx of the twit 
author; the grand Hallelujah from the Creation of Kunzen, and 
several other works uf the same kiiuL The concert was honoured 
with the assistance of three amateurs uf eminence, the state 
counsellor Seiffart. a gentleman of ctHutiderd.de taste and judg- 
ment, together with his two sun*, the elder of whom, a finished 
piano-forte player, delighted the assembled dilettanti with the 
spirit and brill ian cy with which he gave Hummer* rtsncerto in A 
minor, while the younger exerted, in several airs, power* of voice 
of the higher 



THE DRAMA. 



Drtjry-Lane Theatric. 

Tnts theatre has not yet began its musical season, strictly "so 
called ; thonifb the manager has been very well,— or, at least pro- 
fitably, — engaged iu producing and performing a magnificent 
spectacle, called TAe Cataract of the Ganges, iu whkb limbic i* a 
partner assuredly, but holding a sliare so insignificant in point of 
value that it* name might as well hare been left nut of the firm. A 
new opera i* in preparation, and Mr. Braham in re-engaged : next 
month, therefore, we shall, doubtless, have plenty of materials for 
remark furnished by this house. 



Covext-Garden Theatre. 

This managers here ltave made great efforts in the operatic de- 
partment, and proportionate success has attended their enterprise. 

On the 3th of I art month, a new historical drama, entitled 
ConTKX, nr the Conquest of Mexico, was brought out at this 
theatre, the music by Mr. Bishop. This piece has fallen a cmwl 
deal under the displeasure id" sonic of our daily and weekly critics : 
the chief cause of offence seems to be the horses etnploved in it. 
But really upon this point we cannot help agreeing in what the 
manager says, in a deprecatory advertisement prefixed to the Itoolc 
of songs :— " With regard to the horses, the hope only is expres- 
sed, that as they have been often applauded when introduced merely 
for stage effect, they will nut be leas favourably received when 
their appearance it sanctioned by history, and is highlr importai> t 
to the interest and probability of the drama." The use oftl.ese 
npon the stage, though generally aLjnrJ j„ tl c 
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highest degree, is not so ridiculous in the present play as has been 
represented. But even granting a» true all that has been laid 
almut it, the public have acted wisely and consistently in not being 
t<H> scrupulous upon the subject : a public that can tolerate and 
patronise »ucb mischievous trash — «urh ultra-vulgarity — as Tout 
and Jerry ; Uiat can tamely suffer a notorious swindling foreigner, 
who has escaped from punishment at a condemned felon, to appear 
before them periodically, in a principal national theatre, and in a 
very conspicuous character,— ought not to be shocked by the in- 
troduction of a few beautiful, sagacious lkorses to their notice. — 
However, we are perhaps travelling a little out of our immediate 
province ; we will, therefore, merely add, that this drama is con- 
structed for effect, in which it is completely and incontestably suc- 
cessful, and forms a most imposing spectacle. The mnsic is of a 
superior kind, and announces in every part the scientific composer, 
— his knowledge of the human voice, — his skill in employing the 
various instruments of the orchestra, and his thorough acquaint- 
ance with the greatest works of the beat school* : but it is not music 
of a popular kind ; not a single piece is encored ; not one air is 
carried nut uf the theatre to haunt the imagination for the nest fort- 
night : the opera has more of knowledge and study in it than fancy, 
and i* addressed rather to the judgment of those who are learned 
in the art, than to the ear of the multitude, which can only receive 
impressions from striking melody. Yet, we cannot help wondering 
tliat the Found, " Yes, 'tis the Indian drum f Miss Paton s song, 
" Alas ! for TlaaoUa;" and one for Mr. Duruset, the first words of 
which we do not recollect, produce not more effect. The overture 
begins with a charming slow movement ; but an allegro, k la 
Roisini. follows, that is not in the same good manner as its 
precursor. The instrumental music throughout, may, in point 
of physical sound, challenge competition with any stunning noises 
that the combined effort* of all the mechanical machinery in Shef- 
field can produce. 

■ ■ when Bellona storm*. 

With all her battering engines bent to 

Some capital rity, ■ ■ 



she cannot exceed the din which Mr. Hit hop creates by means .oC 
hi » trumpets, trombones, side drums, double drums, clash- pans, 
gongs, and gunpowder ! 

Miss Paton is very prominent in this opera, she not only sing*, 
but acts her part, admirably. We should be doubly grateful to Iter 
if she would omit the bravura in the last act. Miss Love is « 
mo*t interesting performer, and is a very good substitute for the 
charming Miss Tree ; site has a voice remarkable for its depth and 
beauty ; but she should never sing above C. (the third space in the 
treble,^ the moment she ascends beyond the compass of a contr* 
alto, her vocal sweetness deserts her, and her notes are harsh and 
untuncable. Mr. Duruset affords us more pleasure than 
sinirer at this theatre ; were his voice equal to his taste, he I 
not shrink frum rivalry. 

On the 23d, Mr. Sinclair, who six years since was a 
singer i,n the*c boards, returned to the theatre, having passed all 
the intermediate period in studying and perforating in Italy. We 
recollect having been much pleased by the sweetnea* and flexibility 
of his voice formerly, and were not amongst those who expected 
any great change to entue, either in his natural or acquired means, 
by a residence beyond tlie Alps. Some critics have compared his 
vocal strength with that of Mr. Jlraham : the comparison on this 
point was not necessary, as he has power enough for any good pur- 
pose, his voice appearing to us to have acquired additional force 



from time. His falsetto remains the 



vast ex- 



tent, and ha* been justly said to resemble the artificial tones of 
Mr. Incledoti. These sounds sure nut very powerful, and we can- 
didly avow, that we should not be displeased were they completely 
inaudible ; they lead to nothing but a succession of unmeaning 
roulade*, and remind us only of those tones which a disobedience 
of naturc !i " prime decree*" produces. The Cabinet was inju- 
diciously chosen for his re-appearance, and we shall withhold our 
opinion of his general merits till we have heard more of him. in 
some «ither opera. The song that he introduces, by Rovaini, i 
we think. Ihj very prudently withdrawn. 
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MEMOIR OF GIOVANNI PAISIiyLLO. 



The subject of this memoir was born at Tarento, on 
the 9lh of May, 1741. His father was an eminent 
veterinary surgeon, in the service of Charles III., king 
of Naples. He was placed, at an " earl v age, in the 
Jesuits' college at Taranto ; and it being the custom of 
these fathers to direct the office of the Virgin to- he sung 



at all their festivals, they observed, while their young 
pupil was chanting the service, that he had a fine voice, 
and an excellent ear. This also attracting the notice of 



D. Gurolamo CarJucci, a chevalier of the same city, who, 
during passion week, gave concerts of sacred music in the 
cburcn of the Capuchins, lie prevailed upon the young 
Paisiello, to sing a few*<$ieces from memory. The boy, 
who had not completed his 181h year, gave such proofs 
of bis capacity, as to induce Carditcci to advise his father 
to send bim to Naples, and to place him under the tiki (ion 
of some celebrated professor of music ; but, being an only 
child, his parents would not give their consent. Toibe 
reiterated solicitations of the chevalier they at length 
ded, ami the interval that elapsed previously to his 
for the capital was devoted to the study of 
music, under an ecclesiastic, a secular priest, named 
Don Carlo Resta, an excellent tenor, and who played 
skilfully on tho arch-lute. On this instrument, Paisiello 
practiced about two months with so much assiduity, as to 
learn the elementary parts of a science, in which" be 
was destined to attain unrivalled celebrity. lie then set 
out for Naples-accompanied by his father, and was ad- 
mitted, in June, 175 j^jn to the institution of St. Onofno, 
over which the cele^rcd Durante presided. Here he 
prosecuted his studies with such success, that in the 
f of five years he attained the highest rank tyfche 



seminary. • JB& was occupied during four years in com- 
posing masses, motetlos, oratorios, and a comic interlude, 
which was performed in the same institution. This piece 
brought him into public notice, and procured for him an 
order to compose an opera for the theatre of Bolognu, 
in 17*3. 

At the Theatre di' Marsigli, at Bologna, appeared, 
La Pupil In ^iFranceti britlanti ; it Monao alia ^jktaa. 

At Modena, — Madama V QgBfida. 
, At Parma, — Le Virtuose i Sagno a" Abana. 

At Venice,—// Cigrlone; le Petcatrice. 
• ;At Rome,—// Marchcte Tulipano. 
-iAt Napfes, 1 — La Vfdava di Bel genio; r Imbroglio delle 
Vajaste; f I dole Cinete; (to this piece is ascribed the 
origin of the Opera bufa at th4jpile theatre yf^the court 



of Naples); Lucia Papirin; it Furho mat arrorto ; 
<,TOtimpia ; Petirvs, a cantata on the uuptials of Ferdi- 
nand IV. and Maria Carolina, of Austria. * 

At Venice,— L'Innocente fortunato. 

At Milan, — Sismanq net Mogotte. 

At Naples,— L'Arabo Cortese; la Luna habiiala ; la 
Content tlei AW. 

At Rome,— U Semiramide; UJ/antesvma. 

At Naples,— Le Dardnnv ; it Tamburro Sotturno. At 
Venice, the same, with alterations and additions. 

At Milan, — L' Andromedt. He likewise composed, in 
this city, twelve Quatiion, for two violins, a viola, and 
harpsironl. 

At Turin,— A /intitule in Italia ; i Filntofi; it Giaratore. 
At Naples,— La Somiglianza dei Nomi ; fAstuzie Anw- 
rase; ana a sanctuary mass, with two chorusses, for the 
fhneral of the Prince Royal D. Gennaro di Rorbone ; gti 
Schtrsi d'Amore el di Fartuna ; J). Ckiviote delta Mangta ; 
la Finta Maga ; f OsUria di Mire chiaro. 
Ajt Modena,— AJessandro neli Indie. 
At Naples,— // Duetto Cumico ; D. A nch& Campanonc ;a 
it Mondo delta Awno. 

At Venice, — La Frasratana ; la Disrvrdia Fortunata ; 
it Demofoonte. At this time he was engaged for the 
King's Theatre, London ; but an invitation from the 
court of Russia induced bim to break his engagement. > 
At Naples,— Socrdle Imnginari. 
t Florence, — -Le Grand Cid ; it Finto Principe. 
t Rome, — Le Due Conttste; la Ditfatta di Daria, 
with an air of two movements, Mentre li laxao, oftgtia, 
song by the celebrated tenor Anzani, and which has 
served as a model for all fat u re composers. jM>. 

At Naples,— Dal Finto it I'ero. This piece niarranjhe 
period, July 88, 1776, when tbe court of Naples went, for 
the Ml time, to the comic opera. In that year, Paisiello 
ooVfor Russia, and entered the service of Catherine II., 
th a salary of 4,000 roubles, 900 in addition for in- 
structing tbe grand duchess, a country-house found him 
six months in wfe year, at a* rent of £,000 roubles, 
which, with casual emoluments, produced an annual 
ncome of 9,000 roubles. 
Paisiello remained ig&ussia sine years, in the 
of which he compW,— Lajjen a Padrona; it 
Matrimonio inaspettato ; it BnrbiimKffi Siiiglia ; i Ft- 
totitfi imaginari ; la Finta Amanlc, tins opera was compo- 
sed on occasion of the journey of Catharine to Mohilow, in 
Poland, where she bad an interview with Joseph ILf 
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t7 Mondo delta Luna, in one act ; Ai NilWi ; Luanda ed 
Armidora ; Alcide at Bivio ; Aehille in Sa'ra, a cantata 
for Prince Potemkin, and an interlude for Pfince Orloff. 
During his residence in Russia, he composed for his pupil, 
the Grand Duchess Fedcrowna, consort of the Grand 
Dnke Paul Petrowilz, several sonatas, voluntaries and 
pieces for the piano-forte, in two volume*. He likewise 
published a collection of rules for accompanying from a 
•core. This small performance was printed in Russia, and 
on its publication the Empress conferred upon the author a 
pension of 900 rubles per annum. At Warsaw he pro- 
duced the oratorio of la Pauione, the words by Metasta- 
•io, for King Poniatowski. 

At Vienna he composed for the Emperor Joseph II. 
the opera of // Rc Theodore, and twelve symphonies con- 
ccrtante. lie returned to Naples, and King Ferdinand 
IV. took him into his servieeln the capacity of chapel- 
master, with a stipend of I ino ducats per annum. Im- 
mediately after this appointment, he composed his opera 

At.Rome,-*£'.4m<»ri? in gajniso ; la Molinara. 
At Naples. — La Gratia di Trofonio, le Gore generate, 
was the first serious opera that appeared with introduc- 
tions and finales. 

Paisiello at this time received an invitation from the 
King of Prussia to visit Berlin ; but he could not accept 
rOUmpiade ; it Pirro. The last mentioned production 
it. being attached to the service of the King of Naples. 

At Naples he published, i 7Angar% injiera, and com- 
posed about the same time for the obsequies of Gen. Hoche, 
a funeral symphony, which was requited by a handsome 
present from General Bonaparte. His next productions 
were, la Fedra with accompanying ballets ; la Varie g*to- 
sie, and Catone in Utica. 

He refused a second 'invitation to go to Russia, for the 
reasons that induced him to decline an engagement at 
Berlin. The King of Naples commanded him to set to 
music Nina, a la pazzaper Anwre, (or the little country 
theatre of Belvidere. This piece was afterwards per- 
form*! at thflWatre of the Ftorentins, with the addition 
of the quartett. 

Qhommm Ludna was composed for the eereroonv of of- 
fering thanks after theaecouchment of Caroline! Queen 
of Naples. In this cantata, we find for tbe first time an 
air interspersed with chorusses, and which has since found 
many imitators. It was succeeded by Zt-twl>ia di Ptilmua. 
Finding h impossible to accept of another invitation 



Ki 



Tli 



to go to London, he transmitted to tl 
the opera of la Locanda, which was afterwards 



forme, 



1 at Naples, under the title of U Fanatieo in 



with the addition of a 
a grand 7* Deum 
Naples from Germai 




ntett. He next composed 
of the King and Queen of 



MfrXTlnd 

At Venice,-/ GhnOU dA^gento. 
At Naples, — la Dtdone ; Clmjanno felice ; fAndro- 

mara. 

In 1709, a revolution Ukinsr place in tbe kingdom of 
Naples, the government rtfmrWe assumed the republican- 
form, on the caggBfeiiring to Sicily, the nriers 
Paisiello the National Director of 

of the ap- 

till he had 



Ire was suspended from all bis functions. At length, 
after tbe lapse of two years, he resumed his situation at 
court, and all bis farmer appointments. 

Soon after his reception into favour, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, then First Consul of France, gave him an invita- 
tion, and the King of Naples furnished him wilh a des- 
patch, with orders to proceed to Paris, audio hold himself 
at the disposal of the First Consul. Alquier, the French 
Minister at Naples, urged Paisiello, on the occasion of 
his departure 1 , to mention the distinctions and salary which 
would be acceptable to him. He replied, that he would 
be quite satisfied with the honour of serving the First Con- 
sul. 

On reaching Paris, he was provided with a commodious 
suite of apartments, elegantly furnished, a court equipage, 
with suitable attendants ; a salary of 18,000 francs was 
assigned to him, and a gratuity of 18,000 more for inci- 
dental djfbiirsincuts, besides a liberal remuneration for 
travelling expenses. 

At Park, various high appointments were offered him— 
such as Director of tho Imperial Academy, of the Institu- 
te -n of Music, &c. He declined them all, and was con- 
tented with that of Master of tbe Chapel^_for which he 
selected a company of excellent performers. He cotn- 
posed for this chapel thirteen sacred services of music, 
consisting of masses, motettoa, &c., and tbe opera of 
Praterpine, for the Academy of Music ; a grand mass 
wilh two chorusses, a Te Deum., and prayers tor the coro- 
nation of tbe Emperor. 

Finding, after residing two yaars and a half in 
that the climate did not agree with his \wfe, he 
to Italy, but continued to transmit to Napoleon a sacred 
composition for the anniversary of his birth. 

In a fay mouths after bis arrival at Naples, Paisiello 



received another invitation to visit Paris, but de 
iieali I) was urged as a reason for not accepting it. 

The family of the Bourbons being compelled to quit 
Naples, King Joseph Napoleon, who ascended the throne, 
confirmed Paisiello in his situation of Master of the Chapel 
Royal, of Composer and Director of Music to tbe House- 
hold and Chapel, with a salary of lboo ducats. 

At the same time, the Emperor and King did him tbe 




etionour to send him the Cross of tbe Legion of 
which King Joseph delivered with his < 
ing him, at tbe same time, a stipend of 1000 1 

lie afterwards composed the opera^Ori Pittagarici, 
which may serve as a model for poets una musicians, and 
which procured him from the King the decoration of the 
Order of the Two Sicilies ; he was likewise nominated a 
Member of the Royal Societyof Naples, and i 'resident of 
tNt Musical 
Joseph Ns 
Napoleon, " 

places. At the period of the Emperor's marriage with the * 
Archduchess of Austria, M. Paisiello felt it nis duty to * 
■sjesent a sacred composition to her Majesty, and in re- 
turn, she scut to him a present of 4,000 francs, accom- 
panied with a letter from the Grand Marshal of tbe 
Palace, expressive of her sense of obligation to him, and 
the high estimation in waswh she held his talents. 

Besides tbe situations already mentioned, M. Paisiello wt 
was Master of the Chapel of the Catnedral o£ Naph 
which he composed several services alia Pairstrtr 
Paisiello < 



ir.e mivu oocii'iy ui inula, una i resiucm ui 

J Direction of the" Royal Institjtfiow. 
Vapoleon. having proceeded to Spain, Joachim 
his successor, confirmed M. Paisiello in all his 




which he composed several servMcs alia rmvtfrinat, 
Paisiello was tbe first who inlrtRueed tbe viola into 
comic opera at Naplet^lnd clarionets and bassoons i 
the thjdfes and cjpehes of that city. He baa, also, 
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j 'inerit of being tbe means of effecting the removal of the 
prohibition on the audience, from expressiug applause or 
disapprobation of authors and performers, at the theatre 
of St. Carlo. The first instance of the kind that occurred 
"in the opera of Papirius, while Carlo Raina was execnt- 
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ing an air, tl 



king set the example of applauding 
enthusiastically followed by the 



Itali 



; them, the Ar.aHcmie 
Napnieonc, at Lucca ; the Italian Academy, which met at 
Leghorn ; the Sons of Apollo, at Paris ; awl in Decem- 
ber. 1809, he was elected an associate of the Institute 
of France. 

This great musician died at Naples, the 5th of June, 
1816, aged 7t>. That city rendered him funeral honors, 
in causing to be executed a mass lor the dead, found 
bis papers. The same evening his Nina was 
the opera, when the King of Naples and the 
ttended, to shew the interest they felt for 
composer, who, for half a century, had 
modern Italy. 
Dr. Burney, speaking of Paisiello, says, " In 1770, he 
only composer in Naples who could make head 
against tbe high favour in which Piccini then stood, after 
his Bvona Fiotiunla. We were so happy as to hear him 
imprm-ri tire in music at Sir William Hamilton's, where, 
having dined, hc*iras bogged to sing a 6cene of an opera ; 
.but there being none at band which he liked to perform, 
•'\be said, ' dale mi «» libntio,' and the words of the first 
opera which cnuld be found, baring been put on the harp- 
etcbord desk, he composed aniMorig, extempore, three or 
four scenes in so exquisite a manner to his own ingenious 
accompaniment, that no studied music or singing we ever 
heard, of tbe greatest composers or performers, ever 
pleased us so much. It was not written music— it was 
inspiration." 

" Paisiello," says the Chevalier \jc Sueur, " was not 
only a great musician ; be possessed a large ftmd of in* 
formation, he was well versed in the dead languages, and 
conversant in all the branches of literature, and on terms 
of friendship with the most distinguished persons of the 
age. Endowed with a noble mind, he was above all mean 
passions; be knew neither envy nor the feeling of rivalry." 
" He composed seventy-eight operas,, — twenty- 
seven serious, and fifty one comic,— eight intermezzos, 
and an infinite number of cantatas, oratorios, masses, and' 
motettos, 7V Dcums, lie.; seven symphonies for the Em- 
peror Joseph II., several piano-forte pieces for the. Queen 
of Spain, and many theatrical scenes for the Court of 
Russia." 

To the foregoing details, little can be added concerning 
the works of this celebrated composer ; but, in order to 
complete the ftfeJnoir, it/"is requisite to subjoin a few 
observations on the peculiarity of his genius, and the 
nature of his talents. He possessed an extraordinary 
fertility of invention, and a happy facility of discovering 
subjects full of nature and originality; an exquisite taste, 
and an elegance and mellowness uf melody, by which 
be has far surpassed all contemporary composers, and 
served as a guide to those who may imjjue the same 



8th. Hissyroductions, though chaste, sisjjfc, and with 
t affectation of learning, are uniformly correct and 
eloquent ; and his.accompaniments are dear and effec- 
tive. As to expression, simplicity seems to form its prn- 
p cipal feature: yet be well knew how to vary his tones, b> suck m 

s . _ 
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ty diminution of 
to be peculiarly 



and to interest the 
that grace and elegi 
bis own. 

His manners were courteous, and his demeanour uni- 
formlv prudent and dignified : no composer, in any age, 
it may be safely affirmed, wee, more universally beloved 
and esteemed, in every nation 



Europe ; none, from 
private worth and professional talents, ever more justly 
merited to be so, and none ever received a greater por- 
tion of applause, or a more uninterrupted uniformity of 



PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
To Til 1. EDI tor or the IIarmonicon. 



Sir, 

I gladly take up my pen to assure you how much plea- 
sure it affords me to communicate with the Harmooieon ; 
and I profit by that port of my journey already 1 
plished, to send you a few lines of intelligence, 
mav, perhaps, not be wholly useless to your work. 

On arriving base in the middle of October, 1 found the 
state of the opera as follows : the late Italian company 
under the direction of Mr. Barbaja, had left so strong an 
impression of its merits, that the greatest part of the 
public were quite enraptured with their remembrance of 
a Fod nr. a Lablache, a DoozeUi, and a David ; and I mav ^ 
even say that the public taste was nearly spoiled for all 
other music ; the true fashionables were, in tact, no more 
to be seen at a German opera. At this crisis M. 
von Weber, Director of tbe Royal Opera at Dresden, 
arrived here with his last production, a new opera called 
Euryanthe. From the composer of the FreyschtUz, it was 
natural to expect something extraordinary, aud tin.- parti- 
sans of the German opera began again to encuurage f resh "*k 
hopes. It was represented in tbe latter part of October, 
and the audience let no occasion slip of expressing to the 
composer their complete satisfaction 1 .; he was forced to 
appear on the stage at the end of each act. 

A young songstress, MadUe. Sontag, was received with 
the most enthusiastic applause, and a chorus of hunters 
(Jaeger- Ckor,) was repeated three times. In short the '.' 
Italian party was, for this etcning, completely over- 1 ; 
whelmed. The latter representations were not, however, 
quite so brilliant, as the amateurs found it won' difficult 
to him this deep and learned music, than that of Rosnm. 

It is not true that Salic n . as many of the papers have 
announced, is dead. The weakness attendant on old age, 
renders him, however, totally inactive. He has preferred 
to tafcajrefuge in the public hospital, rather than Income 
on incnfhbrance to his unmarried dauu liters \ 

In November M. Moschelles gave three concerts in the 
court theatre. Public curiosity was jaised to the highest - 



• We are very much njoicrd tn learn frntn ourobliRinir and vnla. 
able correnpoiuJenf, thai the acrouot otlhc death el Salieri, which 
»r copied Irom the 1 rrinh and (jcruMStUHp r», and inserted in the 
ll.miK -r.i' nil lor November last, HttfMMI of truth. I let go cele- 
brated a naStctaii,— the ImprriaTCompnncr, the aotln r ,.: 7'irrtrrv, 
of 1st Dt.inUft, and til twenty -five moro^ operas, bend. * uiner 
workfty^nr the church, the rnocrrfafooni, and the (hainber; — that 
Salicn, who not above thirty yeaW ago, wan Uie idol of Vienna, 
f aria, and all Italy, aa lionsim in now,— who waa get up, and sup- 
:rinl Court, and by the haul ton of that city,aa 
nt of Mozart, wbnae uuinitahle production* we re, 
for a tine, 1 " 
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pitch in consequence of his lone absence ; and the in- 
terest of bis fellow-townsmen, which has accompanied 
bim through every step of his career, was highly excited. 
His reception and success have more than equalled the 
expectations of his most sanguine friends, and his per- 
formance went beyond even their hopes. At his third 
concert he played on the£ magnificent instrument by 
Broadwood, which was presented to Beethoven by a few 
of the principal English professors. This afforded the 
public a new and unexpected pleasure, for the vast supe- 
riority of such a pianoforte over any that this city has 
ever produced or possessed, gave an effect to his perform- 
ance that was quite unlooked for, and added much to the 
deli glit and astonishment of the company t. The Vien- 
nese openly express their unwillingness to port with him, 
but he intends to return to your golden shores very soon. 
Mr. Hindle, a young professor, lately excited great 
onishment by his performance on the double-bass, and 
i almost hope hqgpaClcr to possess, in him, a German 
Dragonetti. * 

. Beethoven notwithstanding his deafness, is perfectly 
well in health, and in high spirits ; he is now composing a 



c 



Should any part of the foregoing seem at all interest- 
ing, pray make such use of it as you may think proper. 

• •»«• 



Foreign, musical report. 



Milan. A new Optra semi-srria was ] 
of Mercadantc. entitled A,UU ed ' 



Appeared to be complete, if we might judge from the applause* of 
his friends, and the rirfj who summoned the maestro to make 
his appearance three times daring the pieee. But food judges 
tooTi this furore for a fiatcone, aud so it really proved, for « 
[wo folliuvjne evenings, the composer obtained this honin 
andtbe 



the two ] 



onour 



^but once, aisWwhe music wan performed to empty benches. The 
Realise of this illicit be attributed in the first place, to its unheard 



uf length. The first act consist* of twenty-two scenes, some 
thirtyJHfc in the tc\t i)( Ihi libretto, and lasted full two hours, 
sixtcen^rninutes. Tlieysecond act has nearly as many scenes, 
and lasted an hour and three quarters. In this evil the poet 
shares a part, but he, is forced, into it by the present usages of the 
theatre, where every singer will have his raratii>a, his irrna ed 
his duet, eye. ; propriety and consistency being, of course, 




fried, extolled, nay, almost deified, Salieri, should now be 
cubkkIIciI !>• seek refuge under n rent supported by charity, Is such 
;-.a Qap«a< huicnt uf the n.-nerositv, o( Hie justice, . I th classes 
that efcjoycd the fruits ul his genius, that we cannot find trrmt inffi- 
cieotly strong to express the indignation which sach a fact rousrs. 

It affords the moralist an ample field for reflection ; let it check 

the personal vanity of the ucUst, and tench him that that applause 
alone is valuable, that thai police alone is to be courted, whirl, leads 
In an early, though it may be but a moderate, independence!— 

1 Tb? Piano-fortes that are made abroad, arc so inferior to those 
of English mucin!.. ( lure, that they admit of no comparison. The 
German instruments, in particular, are so li^ht in the to:,ch,thal the 
most rapid passages of. octaves, of thirds, and of sixths, nay be 
elided upon tin in, in a perfect!} ea*y manner, with one band, and 
their sound is, proportionately, as lecblc as their tnucb. The tone 
of a Broadwood piano-forte would, therefore, excite as much sur- 
prise In Vienna, as the tirstaonnri of a copper drum did in the 
Sandwich islands, when Ln «$sy mint visited tlicin.— Lditor. 

J The liteiaiapspingol ritWn in Italian, is a dish of prepared rice, 
which is a prsat Uvourits with the Milanese. Now jf A composer 
wishes to r nsui» hi' piece u < rruun portion .dthat applause.jwhirh 
he is perhaps doubtful whetheWu own merits will obtain, he is 
obliged, in addition to a free admission, to treat certain people with 
/>. n ri«o/to, which is equivalent to a Rood glass of winojajth us. Hence 
the jhrase qwirtto rttuKa ! which implies that a 
lias i urcuascd the applause? of 



or singer 



Mercadantc hnsftrnished as with nothing 



oat of the question, sicmnnm nasamrnisnco us wnn nounng 
new ; he is a true disciple of the Rossinian school, and disgusts MpL\ 
us with the emmbt rruetita uf bis master. If Rossini were the 
only composer in the world, his compositions, thoujrh all cast in 
the same mould, would have a certain relative merit ; but his 
music is of that kind, which lies particularly open to imitation, 
and as it lias become so popular with the many* every new com- 
poser will model his style upon it, so that it wfl) be Rossini from 
one end of the chapter to the other. VW know of no exact 'to 
medv, till the evil cures itself. Had nature destined Rossini for 
a Haydn or a Moxart, he would have bad no imitators. The 
composition* of Mercadantc sbotttB with passages of sweet and 
'.but in the eyefoftli. 



using harmonv, but in the cyefoftlie true amateur, 
be suAcieut to cloak his defects. The very overt 
ient opera, bespeaks that the hand ..f a master is 
■n the former Italian masters did not excel in this 
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overture of the 



truiurutal 
is at pri 



»-as but on a 
The modern 

its acme ; 'and trie 
eessarv to accomplish, 
hi* dimcilltv : 



imposing bar 
not I 
present 
Even tin 

composition, for in their time, in 
low scale compared with «haf 
composer* of Italy, have adhered t.. the 
instrumental music has since attained to 
reason is, that ther want the learning nec 
this object. How does Rossini get over tbi« iliiRriiUv ? H'hi 
like another Alexander, he cuts the Gordian knot after the first 
part of the overture, and starts back attain at mire to the com- 
mencement ; his disciples pursue the same accommodating plan. 
And these good people, forsooth, in mimicry of the great Mozart, 
must have a knack of bringing forw.ird their overtures on the 
very evening of the rehersal, that it may have the air of being 
composed on the spur ot ■ the orrasion. 'I bis ridicilous vanity 
has occasionally exposed some of these rentlemen to no small 
mortification, when the composition lias been recognised as an 
oM acquaintance, that had perhaps been for-years in l 
and which they therefore hoped was forgotten. 

As to what is to be expected from the talent* of M. Mer-gas sjr- 

rail.' nte, time only »i!l show. He • « ell t en d in songantfy ' 

in the knowledge of instruments, but he betrays a poverty of^ 
invention, and a deficiency* the knowledge "of his act ; for 
a subject tWrough a variety of keys, a point 
frequently fails, cannot surely be deserving of 
but as the whole art, seems now limited to 
such a condotta, it it no wonder that tediousness should he the 



s 



to 

Rossini 
so high a name ; 



merely to 
in which 
so high a 
such a cot 

consequence, since such a display affords so little, cither for the 
judgment or the imagination of thedsearer. 



Another new Opera was also produced here, en- 
titled < 'liinni e Serafina, ouia il Pirata, by Gaetano Doniietti. 
It met with very moderate surcess, which was in a great measure 
attributed to the fatiguing length and dulness of the libretto. 
The music contained inanv passages of merit, which were not 
marked with the stamp of Rossini ; but they did not please, and 
indeed the same may be said of the parts, which were evident 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 n n i - of this master's stvlc and manner. 

We have been favoured with the following particulars of this 
composer's life and works. 

Gaetano Donizetti, is a native of Bergamo, born in the year 
1797. He learned the rudiments of music in the Lyceum of that 
he subsequently studied composition under Simon Mavr, 
linislicd his musical education under Padre Mattel, 
he composed several ov ertures, compositions 
for the Chore* and can 
composed nuartetts for two > i 
masses and other pieces for i 

devoted bis attention to thratricarmtisic. In Venice he composed 
the Opera of Enrico, coute iti liorirosna ; afterwards the three 
Fani, — La Fottia ; Le Xozzr in I ilia, and // Faiegname ili 
Livonia. In Home, the Opera of Zoraidc di Grenada; in 
Naples, the Opera La Zingara, and the Farta, La Lrtfera 
anonima ; and for Milan, the " 
Serafina. 



. After his return to Bergamo, he 
iolinx. viola andtdoloncello, various 
the cjturrh. t>f late years he has 



Opera of Chiara c 
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tag with pleasure that the indefatigable 
hoven lias conipVHI several new Overtures uf various chai 
and in different styles. He is also said to have nearly coin| 
his grand mass, composed for the Grand Duke, Rudolph, 'Car- 
dinal Dishop of Ohbutz, and the public may shortly expect to be 
■lriu.w«i»»e.. 
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REVIEW OF MUSIC. 



Cortex, on the Conquest of Mexico; 

An Historical Drama, performed at the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden, composed and arranged for the Piano- 
Forte, by Hk.NRY K. Bishop, composer, &c. to the 
Theatre. {Goulding, D'Almainc, and Co.) 

). Overture. 

2. Song, " There's a mountain-palm '." sung by Mas I^ore. 

3. Round, " Yes, 'lis the Indian drum," for fouriokcs. 

4. Duet, " Slay, Atnazitlf#6tay !" sung by Muss Patau 
and Mr. Durusett. 

5. Song, " Sweet as the breath of burning Pine !" sung 
by Mr. Durusett. 

o. Ballad, " Alas, for Tlascala !" sung by Mitt Paton. 

7. So v., " There blooms a sweet flower," sung by Mr. 
Durusett. 

8. Scena, " Shame to Manhood," sung by Miss Paton. 

9. Song, " Widow of Estremadura," sung by Mr. Fuwcctt. 

10. Duet, " Must there ever in life's chalice be," sxng 
by Miss Paton and Mist Love. 

This Opera is not published entire, but the above ten 
pieces, which, indeed, exclude but little of the] whole worn, 

Antlantino. con mote. 



are printed singly. In the foregoing list we have placet 
them in the order of performance. 

The slow opening of the Overture shews the master ; 
the rest of it, art allegro molto, is prodigal of physical 
sound, but very sparing of musical effect : the first part 
is addressed to people of tnstft} the second to people in the 
galleries. 

The song, " O, there's a mountain-palm," 'is ralher 
pretty, but common ; the length given to the word 
" mountain," divides it from the other member of the 
compounded terra, and renders the meaning of the line 
unintelligible. 

The Round, "Yes, 'tis the Indian drum," for a soprnno, 
alto, tenor, and base, has more of genius in it than any 
thing in the Opera, and is managed with great dramatic 
effect. The four performers enter on the scene separately 
and successively, each appearing precisely at the moment 
when he is to take his part in the Round. This produces 
a very charming result : but the piece is too good to obtain 
an encore. The following is the subject of it : — 
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come, they come, they come 




i- -Ere * 




The Duet, No. 4, possesses more elegance than origina- 
lity. A moilulation in this, from D major to P sharp 
minor, is not used in vain. The effect of the whole is to 
tranquillize ami plea.se. 

No. A, is a slow, impressive uir, which, however, we 
slumld have liked better if the fourth line nf the poetry 
hml terminated in the eighth ba- of the melody : by ex- 
tending it to a ninth bar, the rhythm is broken. Some 
German writers on magical rhetoric, consider this redim- 
daney in the last member of a period, in the same light 
as an alexandrine in poetry : the present instance of it, 
we admit, is not without a precedent. 

The Ballad, " Alas ! for Tlascala !'* is the most po- 
pular piece in this play : the reason is obvious-*- it lias 
the most discernible air, the rhythm is regular and dis- 
tinct, and Ibe accent is clear and" correct. It iB not posi- 
tively new, perhaps, but it is exceedingly pleasing. Nearly 
all that we have said of this ballad, will apply to the song, 
No. 7 ; but it does not seem to be so great a favorite with 
the public. 

The Scena, as it is erroneously called, is a bravura 
more calculated to gratify the vanity of a singer, than 
the taste of a well-judging audience. A composer ean- 
nnt be expected to produce a " Bid me discourse," or a 
" Should he upbraid," for every opera. 

" The Widow of Estremadura," is a mere vehicle for 
some comic verses J all the other verses in the piece are 
only vehicles for the airs. We take this opportunity of 
observing, that we never yet met with any thing in the 
shape of lyrical poetry so entirely independent of metri- 
cal laws as the songs, &c. in this play. Many of them, 
we really believe, were written to tin* music, they are so 
irregular in tbe number and character of their feet. The 
Duet, No. 10, is a case in point, in which the Met and 
composer have produced a rhythm that we cuMicither 
scan nor beat. This is, nevertheless, in some respects, 
pretty, and gains applause. 

We have not been so much gratified in viewing the music 
of this opera as we expected. Some allowance must un- 
doubtedly be nade for not seeing it in score, but in an 
'.adapted Mate ; and a few of the pieces, perhaps two or 
^Hfree of the?$est, are not published! One of the finales 
which is very;ttriking on the stage, is among the latter : 
is is too long and too complicated for private use, and 



* 



could not, with 



1. Rowdo Elegaxt, toUk an IirraoDucnoirv/or the 
Piano-Forte , rompoted and dedicated t» Lady Caroline 
Ashley Cooper, by Fehd. Rieh. Op. 1*2. (John 
Goto and Son, Mtutc Selltrt to His Majesty, 1«2, 
Regent Street.) 

2. Theme, from Mozart's opera, " II Serraglio," ar- 
ranrjetl as a Rondo for the Piano-Forte, Ferd. RiE9. 
(Clementi and Co.) 

3. A Moldavian Air, with Variations for the Piano- 
Forte, by Fehd. Ries. Op. 106, No. 4. {Clements 
and Co.) 

The Rondo Elegant is an elaborate and scientific compo- 
sition, suited to piano-forte players of a high class only ; 
for it requires a commanding hand, great powers at exe- 
cution, and, to perform ir well, no little musical experience. 
The Introduction, an adagio of two pages, is quite in the 
newest German style, which is chiefly characterised by 
awe-inspiring, black masses of double-deraisemiquavers, 
that are enough to overwhelm rational performers with 
despair ; and are as unnecessary, except iu a few rare 
instances, as — passing into the other extreme, — the an- 
cient breve, large, and long. We do not blame Mr. Ries 
individually for using this perplexing!, and forbidding 

a practice that 
practice itself, for 
way of students, 

and causing many to abandon an^a rt that they love, — 
discouraged and desponding. F4W, it will by some lie 
asked, is the evil to be remedied /—We answer, hv 
doubling, at least, the apparent length of the notes, and 
diminishing their re*il duration, either by tbe power of 
tbe Italian word used to indicate tbe mo\cinent,.:*or 
by a pendulum, an infinitely more precise and philoso- 
phical measure, the most convenient furm of which is 

Maelzel's metronome. The Rondo, in A flat major, 

is really an elegant air, and in every variety of shape 
which it is made to assume, will be much liked by those 
who have acquired a relish for sudden and recherche 
modulation, and have skill enough to enter into the inge- 
nuity of the composition. It is a studied work, and oi 
o be performed by the studious only, who will disown 
in it many occult beanties to indemnify them for their 
trouble. The greater part of the subject is contaiuedjp^ 



individually lor using mis perplexing; 
sort of notation, be only complies with 
is too general ; but we censure the pi 
wantonly throwing difficulties in the t 
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The Theme from Mozart's opera, L'Fnlivement du 
Seratl, is th« lively Bacchanalian duet, " Vivat Backus I 
Bachus lebeV' which is arranged in a popular manner, 
and makes a very •nitsating, shewy rondo, thai passes 
off quickly, leaves" a very ngrveabl- impression, nnd mtiv 
be learnt, without the cost of much labour, by all tolera- 
bje p erformers . 

The Moldavian air is not one of Mr. Rics's happiest 
efforts ; it is mechanical, and seems as if written in un 
Mi-inspiring moment, to perform some mercantile engage- 
men!. This is not the first Moldavian air that we have 
seen : some few years ago one was published, which, by 
an odd coincidence, was dedicated to a Miss Mary Davis. 



1. VARIATIONS swr un Theme original de Li Rohtme, pour 
te Piano-Forte, composres pur Chabi.es Czerney. 
Op. M Vteune, cltez Seiner ft CMRp. I m [hji-Lm) 
by^Hoosey and Co., Holies Street.) 

i. V ATI I ATI ON KM fur das Piano-Forte, von J. P. 
T'ims , R5tes. Work. (Wien, bei Steiner ttnd Comp. 
Imported by Boosey aiid Co.) 

The Bohemian air chosen by M. Czerney as the subject 
of eight variations, is so plaintive, tender, and beautiful, 
that we have given it a place in the musical part of this 
number. Although vrc do not trace any strikingly new 
feature in the variations added to it, yet they are written 
with so much taste, and preserve so judiciously the cha- 
racter of the melody, that we recommend the work, which 
consists of only a few pages, to our readers. It will yield 
them, we are inclined to think, much gratification ; and 
as it contains excellent passages for the practice of those 
who are tolerably good performers, it may also be taken 
as a study, for it combines the useful and the agreeable. 
The fulliittiuc harmony iu the last variation, is a little 
tn Lr»*h\!i ears at present, though becoming com- 




The two variations by M. Pixis, are upon a lively air 
very common in Germany, " Bauer, hang' de in Pummerl 
an j" they are brilliant, and require no inconsiderable share 
of the powers of execution. The second of them has 
more originality than is usually discoverable in variations, 
and it prMluces an extremely good effect. We have 
never before seen the name of this composer, but from 
the present specime.ii of his talents, we shall inquire lor 
more of his productions. 

Brilliant Variations for the Piano Forte, to the 
favorite Air, " Ma Fanchette est Cbannante ;" dedi- 
cated to Her Serene Wanness, Mademoiselle tfOrlcnns, by 
Henry Hertz. Q.ondon, published by Boosey ana% 
Co., Holies-street.) ** . 

Henry Hertz is a very young piano-forte player, who has 
lately been surprising all Germain, the country of musical 
prodigies, by the precocity of his talents. He is now fill- 
ing every talon in Paris, — that wonder-loving city, — with 
grimaces and cries of etonnantJ and is very shortly, says 
rumour, to astouislt all London by his sligfit-of-liand ac- 
complishments. The present work is, propably, his har- 
binger; it betokens wonderful executive powers in the 
composer, but it affords us only a hope that bis imagina- 
tion, taste, aud expression, are in proportion to his agility. 
This publication contains an Intruduzione of three pages, 
the Air with six variations, and a finale of six pages ; 
making in the whole, twenty-three pages. The subject 
is n beautiful French melody, which will be found in our 
present Number, and car.not be too much commended ; 
nut the variations shew no relationship to it ; they are a 
collection of passages which the author has mastered and 
wishes to display. In fact, difficulty is the main thing 
that he appears to have aimed at, and in so youthful an 
artist this may lie pardoned." As his experience increases 
and his understanding strengthens, he will learn that 
music does not deserve to be ranked as a fine art, when it 
only causes its auditors to stare, and does not make them 
feel : that excessive difficulty is only to be tolerated when 
productive of commensurate effect, and that per se it is 
worse than ridiculous, — it exhausts the patience of most, 
and wastes the life of all who attempt to overcome it. 



1. GERMANICL'S, Hondo alia Walt:, [alaValce] with 
an Introduction, for the Piano-Forte, byT. Lino, jun. 
(Op 7 ) Harmonic Institution, 246, Regent- 
street.) 

2. Marie Louise, ou le Favori de Buonaparte, a favo- 
rite French air with Variations for the Piano-Fortt , by 
Henry Compton, Organist of Dartmouth, Devon, 
(dementi and Co.) 

3. La Recreation, a famrite Polacca, for the Piano 
Forte, l»i James SaLMWpt (fl/<ic*man, New Bridge- 
street, Southwarh.) m 

The subject of the Rondo by Mr. Ling is very common 
as a waltz, but he has treated it .with spirit and ingenuity. 
The enharmonic modulation, pa^e fl, is^xtremcly we'll 
brought about, and the return iotho_ principal kev is not 
less ably managed. We recommend mis as an animat- 



ing, good piece for tolerably advanced playci 
No. 2, is a well-known, agreeable air, t< 



rs. 

to which Mr. 

Compton has written some variations that differ so little 
from the great mass of other variations, that he hardly 
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need hare given himself the trouble to re-produce them. 
II merer we find no other fault in them. 
La Recreation is a short, unpretending, pretty polacca, 
, and air, to most other polaccas. 
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of adoption in churches where choir serrice is performed, 
and some of them hare considerable merit. One of these. 



Role Britannia," arranged at a Di'ET, for the 
Harp and Piano-Forte, by Ouvia Dubsek. {de- 
menti and Co.) 

A DuKT for the Harp and Piano- Forte, or two I'iano- 
Fortes, composed by J. De Pinna. {Royal Harmonic 
Institution, Regent-Street.) 



We can hardly imagine a 
Rule Britannia ; none can rai 



Iveautiful melody than 
> many brilliant images 
in a patriotic mind ; but it has been so often chosen as a 
theme for variat ions, that it is thoroughly cxMuisted, ami 
worked to perfect barrenness. We are therefore not 
surprised, and by no means impute it as a fault, that Miss 
Dussek has found it sterile of novelty, and that she has 
wot been able to elicit from it a passage that has not been 
-written at least a hundred times before. We regret that 
she did not choose a less common subject, from which she 
might have drawn something that we could have compli- 
mented her upon, for we are always happy in being able 
to praise and encourage the efforts of female genius ; ad- 



to praise 

ded to which, the name of Dussck must for ever excite 
an interest in its favour in the bosom of every lover of 
music. 

Mr. De Pinna's duet may please the author's partial 
friends ; beyond that circle he must not hope for much 
approbation as the meed of his present publication. It 
does not contain a single new thought, but it puts forth 
the following harmony, " 
appropriate epithet 
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and for eight of these pages, the sum of three shillings is 
charged. We have omitted to state, in the title of this 

duet, that it is dignified with the term Opera, 

Op.4, ! 

% 

A Selecti ON OF Chants, never be fore published ; to- 
gether with a Sanctus, and Kyrie Elcison. The whole 
in score, with an adaptation for the Organ or Piano- 
Forte, by GEORGE Cleland, Organist of St. Mary's 
Chapel, Bath. {Goulding, D'Almaine, and Co., Soho 
Square ; and Mayhew, 17, Old Bond Street.)] 

The chants that have been in use in our cathedrals since 
the Reformation, far excel thoserof the Romish, or any 
other church. Indeed, the quantity of sweet melody and 
good accompaniment that may he found, condensed in the 
small compass of a few bars, in the Englii 
remarkable, though a comparatively small 
people are awaq0>f the circumstance. 

1 his collection contains thirty double, and six single 
chants, of which fnur are by Mr. Cleland, several by 
Dr. Pring. of Bangor, and the rest by various contribu- 
tors ; amongst whom are two amateurs, John Hallet, esq. 
and the Rev. ii. blatter. Nearly all of them are worthy 

* 4 . 
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, is 
number of 



by the Editor, we insert, 
i 




Two or three by Dr. Pring arc clever ; btrl No. 80, by 
the some, is too whimsical in its modulation for a place 
of worship. Noa, 4 and 84 exhibit false fifths impro- 
perly managed, very disagreeable in effect, and quite un- 
allowable in a kind of music which ought to be written in 
strict obedience to the severest laws of counterpoint, 
is collection is printed in score, with a figured ba-w», 
ji organ part is placed under each chant, for the 
convenience of those who are not familiar with the C clefs, 
or with thorough-base. 

I. Divertimento, a la Polonaise, for the Piano-Forte, 

% James Calkin. {Clcmcnti and Co.) 
3. The LtSLE, a French March, adapted for the Piano- 
Forte, u-ith Coda and Rondo, by J. McMuRDIE, Mns. 
{dementi and Co.)' 



L'RSTON B. CU)UG 



accontpani- 

till, (Op. I ) 



3. A Sonata, for th^'iano- Forte, witKavl 
ment for the i'wlm, bfTil 
( Clementi and Co.) 

■ i 
Mr. Calkin's Divertimento has all the vivacity that be- % 
longs to its style of music, and being written b\ an artist 
who has in good earnest studied composition, would have 
been a satisfactory work, had it a«t been extended far be- 
yond tbc limits to which its materials ought to have con- 
fined it. The subject, rather a trite one, is too often re- 
peated, and the curtailment of three pages will much im- _» 
Bve the whole piece. In the Introduction some very^ 
and agreeable harqgny appears, the only fault of 




is. that it terminates too 



appear 
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i an octave may play The Lisle ; and 
be who plays it once will not be encored, either by bia 
hearers or himself. A more feeble attempt has rarely, if 
ever, been ventured in print We are however, bound, 
in courtesy to tbe University of Oxford, to impute tbe 
fault to the French composer. But who is to be answer- 
able for the two undisguised octaves, in tbe first bar of 
tbe third staff, at page 7, that afford so little comfort to 
the ear? 

Mr. Clough's Opera I. does not announce the bursting 
forth of any great genius : the three movements of his so- 
nata have not enabled us to discover even tbe dawn of any 
brilliant talent. We have diligently examined every 
page uf his publication, in search of a new idea, but have 
failed in tracing the slightest symptom of one, though we 
met in every line with old acquaintance, that reminded 
us, not unpleasantly, of our youthful days. Without 
being: able to bestow any very nattering praise on this, 
its author's first work, we can say, with justice, that it 
eon tains nothing offensive to tbe rules of musical grammar, 
or to good taste, and that, as it is written in respectful 
imitation of three great piano-forte composers, it may 
safely be taken up by those who desire easy and innocent 
music, preparatory to their undertaking productions of a 



1. " Ah Capisco," the celebrated Qnarlett, from the 
Opera o/Corradino, arranged at a Duet for Two Per- 
formers o* one Piano-forte, by S. Goadby. (Clemcnti 
and Co.) 

8. The Celebrated Cavati.v a, " D'un Tenero Pa- 
dre," from the Opera o/Corradino, arranged at a Doet 
for two performers on one Piano Forte, by 8. Goadby. 
(dementi and Co.) 
The subjects of these two duel* are the best that could 
be found in an opera which does not abound in very supe- 
rior materials of any kind, though the interesting perform- 
ance of Mad. Ronzi di Begnis, both as a singer and act- 
ress, gave to it more success than it merited. The first 
comprises two movements, ah andante, and an alkgro, 
tbe fatter particularly sprightly, and much in the style of 
the Cavatina " Cara deh attendkni," given in our last 
Number. The dnet, No. 8, consists of but one movement, 
the second part, or base, of which is so easy, being a mere 
accompaniment of chords, that a very young practitioner 
may venture upon it. Thus it is well adapted for two 
sisters, of whom one is advanced much beyond the other. 
Both duets are well arranged for the instrument, and are 
gay and pleasing. 

■ 

1, Air, " And has she then deceived me f" from Roa- 
* SIM, adapted and arrangedby John Sinclair, end 
sung by him in the Opera of The Cabinet. (Dublin, 
published by J. Willis.) 
8. Song, 4 * Oh Lady, ne'er think I'll prove false to 
thee !" at tung by Mr. Sinclair, in The Cabinet. Com- 
peted bi John Sinclair. (Dublin, published by J. 
Willis.) 

It matters very little what is introduced into such an 
opera as The Cabinet; we shall therefore say nothing in 
this- part of our Journal upon tbe propriety or impropriety 
of admitting new compositions into old operas, but con- 
tent ourselves by staling, what, indeed, must be very 
obvious to all our readers, that neither of these songs be- 
long to the opera in which they are now performed. Tbe 
Vol. II. 



first consists of a short movement, andantino, which is a 
delicate and impassioned melody, followed by an allegro 
modcrato that has all Rossini's mannerism, and is re- 
markable for the jocundity of its style, though tbe words, 
as will be seen, are complaining and mournful — if they 
have any meaning at all. As an example of that ac- 
centuation which a discerning public — as play -bills say — 
receive " with the most enthusiastic appliiuse," as Mr. 
Sinclair states, we quote the following passage — 




-1 — (*-- m- 



Illoom of 



life 



past. 



We cannot resist giving the words at length of this 
movement, which may answer the purpose of a rebus at 
the present merry season. We shall he obliged — in the 
Lady's Magnum- phrase— to any of our readers for a 
solution of them— 



•• How swift cacli boor fled in her I 

When Lure his pinions K»vc tliein ; 
And «cem"d to rest within her breast, 
' Who benre now bid* him ware them. 
And Love is flown for ever. 
The bloom of life is past, 
Alas ! I shall never see her more V 

Mr. Sinclair's own song is tender and pretty; it is, 
however, so like some other air very familiar to us, that,' but 
for tbe title-page, an undoubted authority, we should have 
mistaken it for the revival of a well-known melody. The 
composer has contrived to hide the wretched metre of the 
nonsense- verses to which be has set the melody, and his 
accentuation is very correct; but be has been guilty of an 
oversight in the third bar of tbe symphony, which, though 
not discernible to all ears, may as well be rectified in 
the plate, for the benefit of those whose organ is deli- 
cate. We allude to these i 



3. Moral Songs, written by W. F. Collard ; (lie 
music comptiscd and adapted by J. C. C'UFTON. 
No. 18. (dementi and Co.) 

4. " Take, oh ! take the rosy crown," the much 
admired song in Weber's celebrated opera, " Der 
l'reischiitx," arranged with an accompaniment, by 
C. M. Sola. (Clementi and Co.) 



Harris. {Monro 



5. Song, " The charmed bark," from the tales of Allan 
Cunningham ; composed bit J. M. "'" 
and May, 1 1, Holbom Bart.) 

6. Song, w Send round the rosy cap," 6/ J. Monro. 
(Monro and May.) 

The twelfth Number of the Moral Songs turns out a 
dnet, the first half of which is the Romance, " Aurora, ah 
Soryerai," from La Donna del logo, — given in the Har- 
monicon for March, — and the remaining part is added by 
Mr. Clifton. Upon the general principle we are hostile 
to any great alteration of an author's text ; but in this 
case, a departure from the original is attended with con- 
sequences so beneficial, that tbe fault and justification 
go together. 

c 
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No. 4, is the air ami cborm from Weber's Frkschutz, 
liven to English words in the fifth Number of the Har~ 
moniton. M. Sola has taken it from the German adnpted 
Copy, and has nltered a very few notes in tbe accompani- 
ment, most injudiciously, merely to be enabled to say 
that he has done something. Thus he has published it, 
with a pompous title-page, wherein the name of the real 
composer is placed in a comparatively small character at 
a corner of the plate, while that of M. Sola, who haj had 
little more to do in the arrangement than the engraver, 
appears in large, ornamented letters, in the most conspi- 
cuous part of the page ; and not satisfied with this, ho 

has, forsooth, dedicated it to a young lady. M. de 

Weber's works dedicated by M. Sola ! 

No. 5. Mr. Harris's song is not without talent, but it is 
in sad want of the correction of an experienced harmonist. 
It is not worth while to remark upon tbe absurdity in tbe 
title-page, relnlive to the concerts of the nobility. 

No. « is any thing but new and e legant ; and the 
accentuation of the words is, most unfortunately, any 
thing but correct. The small expense at which" music 
printed from pewter plates can bo got up, is a great evil : 
the high price paid for it by the public is not a more 
heavy grievance. This may appear rather paradoxical, 
but it admits of tbe ' 



Mr. Barnctt has addressed a letter to us, for tbe pur- 
»se of " resetting from mistaken criticism" his song, re- 
viewed in tbe Harnomcon for December. 

He confesses that the false accent which wc condemned . 
arose from " the mistake of the engraver," who neglected 
to attend to the author's corrected proofs. Mr. B. adds, 
that " the same inaccuracy, in two other places, arises 
from the same inattention." The first passage, he s« vs. 
ought to be - 




Wc arc happy to insert this explanation ; though it is 
obvious, from Mr. B.'s own statement, that ours is not 
•* mistaken criticism,", but criticism which arose out of 
" tbe mistake of the engraver." An error wc saw, and 
noticed : we could not tell, in such a case, tliat the fault 
was imputable to the engraver. Had we suspected this 
to be tbe fact, we should have given the author the benefit 
of our doubts, as we always make a rule of doing, if pos- 
sible; for we know, by experience, bow many mortifying 
blunders of printers escape, from ouc cause or other, 



/ A DAY WITH BEETHQVEN. 
Extract qf a Letter from Vienna to a friend in London. 



I now fulfil the promise I made on my departure for 
Germany last summer, of giving you, from time to time, an 
account of whatever might appear to me interesting in the 
fine arts, particularly in music ; and as I then told you that 
I should not confine myself to any order of time and 
place, I commence at once with Vienna. This is the 
city, which, speaking of music, must be called by way 
of eminence, the capital of Germany. As to the j 



sciences, it is quite otherwise, it being generally considered 
as one of the most inferior of the German universities. 
The north of Germany has at all times possessed the best 
theorists : the Bacfas, Marputv, Kirnberger, Sehwenke, 
Turk ; but the, men most celebrated for composition were 
always more numerous in tbe south, above all in Vienna. 
Here Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Hummel, M. v. Weber, 
Spohr, (fc. not only received their musical education, but 
most of them produced tbe works which have acquired 
them the greatest celebrity ; and even at the present period 
Viennaaboundswitheminent musicians: C.Kreutzer,Stad- 
ler, Mayscder, C. Czemy, Pixia, and that young prodigy 
on the piano-forte, Liszt, To give yon a succint account only 
of the present state of music in Vienna, would exceed the 
limits of a letter, I, therefore, will rather devote the re- 
mainder of this to one who is still the brightest ornament 
of that imperial city — to Beethoven. You must not, how- 
ever, expect from me now any thing like a biography ; 
that I shall reserve for a future communication/ I wish 
now to give you only a short accouut of a single day 'a 
visit to that great man, and, if in my narration, 1 should 
appear to dwell on trifling points, you will be good enough 
to attribute it to my veneration for Beethoven, whicb leads 
me to consider every thing highly interesting, that is in 
the slightest degree connected with so distinguished a 
character. 

The 88th of September, 1888, will he ever recollected 
by me as a dies fatutue ; in truth, I do not know that I 
ever spent a happier day. Early in the morning, I went in 
company with two Vienna gentlemen,— one of whom Mr. 
H. is known as the very intimate friend of Beethoven,— 
to the beautifully-situated village of Baden*, about twelve 
miles from Vienna, w here tbe latter usually resides during 
the summer months. Being with Mr. H., I had not to 
encounter any ddfieulty iu being admitted into his pre- 
sence. He looked very sternly at me at first, but be im- 
mediately after shook me heartily by tbe band, as if an 
old acquaintance ; for be then clearly recollected my first 
visit to him in 1816, though it had been bat of very short 
duration. A proof of his excellent memory. 1 (bond, to 
my sincere regret, a considerable alteration iu his ap- 
pearance, and it immediately struck me, that be looked 
very unhappy. The complaint* he afterwards made to 
Mr. H. coii firmed my apprehensions. 1 feared that he 
would not be able to understand one word of what I said ; 
in this, however, I rejoice to say, I was much deceived, for 
be made out very well all tbat 1 addressed to him slowly, 
and in a toad tone. From bis answers it was dear, that not 
a particle of what Mr. H. uttered had been lost, though 
neither the latter, nor myself, nsed a machine. From 
this you will justly conclude, that the accounts respecting 
his deafness lately spread in London, are much exagge- 
rated. I should mention though, that when he plays on 
the piano-forte, it is generally at the expense of seme 
twenty or thirty strings, be strikes the keys with so much 
force. Nothing can possibly be more lively, more ani- 
mated, and,— to use an epithet tbat so well characterizes 
his own symphonies,— more energetic than his conversa- 
tion, when you have once succeeded in getting him into 
good humour ; but one unlucky question, one ill-judged 
of advice,— for instance, concerning the cure of hit 
is quite sufficient to estrange him from you for 

" A neat litUe walled town of Austria, famous for its bot bats*, 
seated on Ui« river Schwodu. Ttiii must not b* confoaaded wilb 
the mutt celrbrmtrd town, oftbt mmr n&mr, in Switzerland. 
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e>cr. He was desirous of ascertaining, for a particular com- 
position he was then about, the highest possible note of 
the trombone, and questioned Mr. H. accordingly, but did 
not seem satisfied with bis answers. He then told me. 
that he had in general taken care to inform himself through 
the different artists themselves, concerning the construc- 
tion, character, and compass of all the principal instru- 
ments. He introduced his nephew to me, a fine young 
man of about eighteen, who is the only relation with 
-whom he lives on terms of friendship, saying ; " You may 
propose to him an enigma in Greek, if von like ;" mean- 
ing, 1 was informed, to acquaint me with the young man's 
knowledge of that language. The history of this rela- 
tive reflects the highest credit on Beethoven's goodness of 
heart ; the most affectionate father could not have made 
greater sacrifices on his behalf, than he has made. After 
we had been more than an hour with him, we agreed to 
meet at dinner, at one o'clock, in that most romantic and 
beautiful valley called d*< Heiencnthai, about two miles 
from Baden. Af ter having seen tbc baths, and other cu- 
riosities of the village, we called again at his house about 
twelve o'clock, and, as we found him already waiting for I 
ns, we immediately set out on our walk to the vallev. B. 
is a famous pedestrian, and delights in walks of manv 
bonrs, particularly through wild and romantic scenerv. 
Nay, I was told, that he sometimes passes whole nights on 
such excursions and is frequently missed at home for se- 
veral days. On our way to the valley, he often stopped 
short, awl pointed out to me its most beautiful spots, or 
noticed fhe defects of the new buildings. At other times 
he seemed quite lost in himself, and only hummed in an 
unintelligible manner. I understood, however, that this 
was the way he composed, and I also learnt, that he never 
writes one note down, till he has formed a clear design 
for the whole piece. The day being remarkably fine, we 
dined in the open air, and what seemed to please B. ex- 
tremely, was, that we were the only visitors in the hotel, 
and quite by ourselves during the whole day. The Vien- 
nese repasts arc famous all over Europe, and that ordered 
for us was so luxurious, that B. could not help making re- 
marks on the profusion which it displayed. » Why such 
• variety of dishes?" I>e exclaimed, "man is but little 
above other animals, if his chief pleasure is confined to a 
dinner table." This and similar reflections be made 
during our meal. The only thing he likes in the way of 
food, is fish, of which trout is his favorite. He is a great 
enemy to all gene, and I believe that there is not another 
individual in Vienna who speaks with so little restraint 
on all kinds of subjects, even political ones, as Beethoven. 
He hears badly, but he speaks remarkably well, and his 
observations are as characteristic and as original as his 
In the whole course of our table-talk, there 



was nothing so interesting as what he said about Handel. 
I sat close by him, and beard him assert very distinctly, 
in German, " Handel is the greatest composer that ever 
lived."' 1 cannot describe to yon with what pathos, and 




in a similar manner; anil Haydn, 
in M cstniinster Abbey, of the Mes.ial., «•„, 
id wept like a child. 



I am inclined to say, with what sublimity of language, he 
spoke of the Messiah of this immortal genius — Every one 
of us was moved, when he said, " I would uncover my 
head, and kneel down on his tomb !" H. and 1 tried 
repeatedly, to turn the conversation to Mozart, but 
without effect ; I only heard him say, " in a monarchy 
we know who is the first," — which might, or might 
not, apply to tlie subject. Mr. C. Cierny, who, 
by-the-6y, kuows every note of Beethoven by heart, 
though he docs not play one single com]>osition of his 
own without the music before him ; — told me, however, 
that B. was sometimes inexhaustible in bis praise of 
Mozart. It is worthy of remark, that this great musician 
cannot bear to hear his own earlier works praised ; and 
I was apprized, that a sure way to make him very angry, 
is to say something complimenlury of his Septetto, Trios, 
His latest productions, which arc so little relished in 
London, but much admired by the young artists of Vienna, 
are his favorites. His second mass be looks upon as his 
best work, I understood. He is at present engaged id 
writing a new opera, called 3Musine, the words by tho 
famous, but unfortunate poet, Grillparzcr. He concerns 
himself very little about the newest productions of living 
composers, insomuch, that when asked about the Frri - 
srhuu, he replied, " I believe one Weber has written it" 
You will be pleased to bear, that he is a great admirer of 
the ancients. Homer, particularly his Odyssey, and 
Plutarch lie prefers to all the rest ; and, of the native 
poets, be studies Schiller and Goethe, in preference to any 
other ; this latter is his personal friend. He appears, 
uniformly, to entertain the most favourable opinion of tho 
British nation ; " 1 like," said be, " the noble simplicity 
of English manners," and added other praises. It seemed 
to me as if he had yet some hopes of visiting this country 
together with his nephew. I should not forget to mention, 
that I heard a MS. trio of bis for the piano-forte, violin, 
and violoncello, which 1 thought very beautiful, and is, I 
understood, to appear shortly in London. The portrait yoa 
see of him in the music shops is not now like him, but 
may have been so eight or ten years back. I could tell 
you many things more of this extraordinary man, who, 
from what I have seen and learnt of him, has inspired me 
with the deepest veneration ; but I fear I have taken up 
your time already too much. The friendly and hearty 
manner in which he treated me, and bade me farewell, 
bas left an impression on my miud, which will remain for 
life. Adieu. a I. 



ft':- o > r Sc-£ •» / 



The Editor of the Attgemeine Musikaltscrw 
Zkituxg. a most respectable musical journal, published 
weekly at Leipzig, has entirely misconceived the meaning 
of our article in the third N umber of the Harmowctm, 
concerning the merits of the Philharmonic concerts. We 
never intended to compare these performances with those 
of any foreign country, though we think that they would 
bear us ont in so doing; we only extolled them as the 
best that Great Britain docs, or ever did, produce. 
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King's Theatre. 

The Italian Opera i« to npen towards the end of the present 
month: it it rented fur this and the next season, by Messrs. 
Yallop and Chippendale, solicitors, and Si if nor Brnrlli. who, for 
two or three year* past, hat been acting at a kind of assistant 
stage-mansger at thit theatre. It h to be under the direction of 
another committee, consisting of the Mnrquis of Hertford, Lord 
Glengall, the Hon. H. De Roo«. and Colonel Cooke. Signor 
Rossini U engaged as composer and director of the music ; he is 
to superintend the performance of his own operas, and to pro- 
duce a new one; which, it is said, be has already commenced. 
The engagements, both for the opera and the ballet, are upon a 
large and liberal scale. Amongut those for the former are — 

Mesdawet— Ronit di Brums ; Comjras Rormni ; Pasta ; 
Vxamia, tie. 
Signum— Garcia ; Ctmimri ; FaANoBacm, fee. 
Signors— Rrmorini ; Db Bkoxih ; Porto, &e. 
Cooductor, Signor Coccu.— Leader, Signor Spaonolstti. 
Poet, Signor Stbpano Vkstris. 

In the Ballet will appear during different periods of the 

Mad. Ronzi Vbstris; MadUe. Lbgros ; Madlle. Idalisb 
GnENBit; Madlle. Noblrt, tit. 

M. Albbbt ; M. Charlks Vbstris ; M. Fbrdinamd. tic. 

Principal Bullet-Master, Mons. Admsr. 

The Theatre is to open with the serious Opera of Zrlmira, 
from which we liave already published four pieces in the Har- 
■fONicow. It is now in preparation, and Mad. Colbran Rossini 
U to make her first appearance in thit country in the character 
of Zeimiro . 



Ducky-Lake Theatre. 

The new Opera so long promised at this theatre, has not yet 
been produced, and no norelty of any kind, in the musical way. 
hat yet been given ; so that we shall hare but little to com- 
municate under thit head to our readers. On Thursday .Dec. 4«h, 
Mr. Braham made his first appearance this season, in the 
character of Henry Bertram. He was received with an nndi- 
minished warmth of applause : indeed there was a something in 
the manner of it that seemed to be intended, not only as a proof 
«f approbation and regard, but as a kind of pledge that no new 



favourite should abate the attachment of the public to »ti old 
one. " ScaU, wha hue wt" fPaliaee btedr was, as usual, 
called for a second, and a third time, to the injury of the singer, 
and to the annoyance of the rational part of the audience. A 
rery sensible letter appeared upon this subject, in the Xev 
Time*, at the beginning of last month, which we cannot too 
strongly recommend to the notice, and for the government of all 
who frequent the theatres. Dec. 1 1th, Mr. Braham performed 
the part of Prince Oriantlo, in The Cabinet. The house was 
crowded to hear him again in one of his earliest characters, and 
in an opera that contains so many pieces of his music, particu- 
larly " The beautiful maid," and the exceedingly popular Po. 
taeca. The latter was actually demanded a third time, not, we 
arc convinced, because it was sung with f reat spirit, but because 
a few people, who usurp the authority of the whole audience, 
called upon Mr. Sinclair to sing it thrice at Corent Garden 
Theatre. Mist Stephens performed the character of Floretta 
iu the modest way that cannot fail to please ; but it is not a port 
adapted to her talents ; the waiting-woman requires more intre- 
pidity of manner than kIic possesses, and, in truth, we should be 
very sorry now to tee her assume the boldness that belongs to 
the Soubrctte. Both Miss Stephens and Mr. Braham began 
the teason in excellent voice, but it it to be hoped that ere long 
they will have something, that the public have not heard to sa- 
tiety, for the exercise of their powers. 



Covent-Gardkn Theatre. 

The opera of Cortes hat been reduced to an after-piece, 
by omissions that have brought it within the compass of two arts. 
This is a fate which we certainly did not anticipate, fur it is in- 
finitely superior to many operas that have run fur weeks, nay 
months. We, iu a great measure, impute ha failure to the cir- 
cumstance of Mist Tree not having retained her part in k; for, 
though we grant that Miss Lore — a very pleating and promising 
performer— went through the character of Marina most cre- 
ditably, yet the former it so justly admired, and is so unirrrsal 
a favourite, that her absence from a piece, if even of greater 
pretensions than Cortes, would, at any time, very much en- 
danger its luccess. The /,©r«i of tke Manor has been revived, 
in which Mr. Sinclair appeared with success ; but no new opera 
has been brought out, though we hear that the FreieAiitx is 
translated and adapted, and way be expected very shortly. 
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MEMOIR OF CARL MARIA von WEBER, 



Who has, of laic, obtained universal celebrity, though 
a few yean ago he was but little known, even in Ger- 
many ,was born in 1786, or, according to another account, 
in 1787, at Eutin, a small town in Holstcin. His father 
gave him a most liberal education, and in this he was 
assisted by his son's very early predilection for the fine 
arts, particularly painting and music. 

The first regular instruction he received on the piano- 
forte, the instrument on which he has gained such a high 
reputation as a player, was from Heusehkel, at Hildhurg- 
hausen, in 1796, and it is to this severe and learned 
master that Weber owes his euergv, distinctness, and 
execution. The more his father perceived the gradual 
development of his talents, the more anxious he was to 
sacrifice every thing to 1 1 1 • * i r cultivation he therefore 
took his son to the famous Michael Haydn*, at Salzburg. 
Owing to the austere manners of this master, young We- 
ber profited but little by his instructions, though lie made 
great exertions to learn. 

About this time (179s), he published his first work, Six 
Fugues in four parts, which are remarkable for their 
purity and correctness, and received the praise of the 
Mtutkulisrlw Zeiluit'j. At the end of that year, Weber 
went to Munich, where he was taught singing by Valeai, 
and composition, ns well as the piano-forte, by Knlcher. 
To him be is indebted for a full know ledge of the theory 
of music, and for a skilful anil ready use of all the means 
it furnishes to the composer. Weber was now more inde- 
fatigable iu his studies than ever, and began to apply him- 
self to one particular branch of the art, in preference to 
the rest — to tfttatic music. Under the eyes of his master, 
lie wrote an opera, Die Mnrht der Liehc und des Weint 
(the Power of Love and Wine), a Mass, and several other 
pieces; hut all these were judiciously committed to the 
flames. 

Soon after this, Weber, in the fullness of his lively, 
youthful spirits, entertained an idea of rivalling Senne- 
f'elder, of lithographic celebrity, and he went so far as to 
say, that the invention was his, and that he used machines 
more adapted to the purpose. In order to pursue his plan 
on a grand scale, he removed with his father to Frisberg, 
in Saxony, where the best materials were most conve- 
niently at hand. The tediousness of so mechanical a 
business, however, could not fail very soon to tire a mind 
accustomed to more refined occupations, and the young 



* Brother to the mure celebrated gcniu». 
Vol. II. 



speculator resumed, with redoubled vigour, his study of 
composition. While a youth of only fourteen, he wrote 
the opera Das Waldmtiilchen (the Qirl of the Wood), which 
was performed, for the first time, in November, 1800. 
and received with great applause at Vienna, Prague, and 
Petersburg. This opera spread, indeed, much further 
than the composer afterwards wished, considering it as a 
very immature and juvenile production. 

An article in the Musikalische Zeitvng, excited in tbe 
young composer the idea of writing in an entirely new 
style, and to bring again into use the ancient musical 
instruments, which then were nearly forgotten. For this 

Jurpose he composed, in Isni, at Salzburg, the opera 
V/cr Schntoll and his Neighbours, of which Michael 
Haydn thus expresses himself in a letter : — " As far as I 
may pretend t<> judge I must truly and candidly say, that 
this opera nut milv p.,, esses <jreat power and effect, but is 
composed according to the strict rules of counterpoint. 
To spirit and liveliness, tbe composer has added a high 
degree of delicacy, and tbe musk i moreover perfectly 
suited to the meaning <if the words. " \n tsqually flatter- 
ing testimony he received from another of his masters, 
who concludes thus — " unt matitrl ut MosarL" 

During <>nvof his many professionrd travels with his 
father, iu 1S08, to Leipzig, Hamburg, and Hol-stein, 
bis principal occupation was to collect and study all works 
on the theory of music, anil, prompted by the doubts he 
entertained as to the correctness of most of them, be com- 
menced studying harmony once more from its very ele- 
ments, with a view of constructing on entire new system 
of music. The work entitled logier, 12 Choriilc, by 
Sebastian Pach, analyzed by C. M. von Weber, may be 
considered as the fruit of those researches, and is equally 
interesting and instructive. 

Soon after this, we find him, for the first time, entirely 
left to himself in the great musical world of Vienna, in 
the midst of Haydn, Vogler, Stadler, .v.-. Instead of 
being drawn away from his art by the innumerable 
amusements of so gay a city, he was, for a considerable 
period, more deeply engaged than ever, in study with tbe 
Abbe Vogler, who was extremely pleased with the earnest 
and unabated application of his pupil. During all this 
time, only two of his works — if they merit that name, — 
appeared in print, a Set of Variations, and Vogler \ opera 
Samori, arranged for the piano-forte. After having 
finished his musical education at Vienna, under Vogler, 
be was called to Breslau, in tbe character of Maeitro di 
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Crippella. As be had to form here an entirely new or- 
chestra, and corps of singers, he was furnished with a 
very favourable opportunity to improve himself in the 
knowledge of effect. The only work of consequence during 
bis Silesian visit, was the opera of Rubezahl, i. e., Num- 
ber Nip, of which, the ill-famed mountain ghost bos fur- 
nished the sublet. 

The commencement of the great Prussian war, in 1806, 
obliged him to quit his post at Breslau, and he entered the 
service of the Duke Eugene, of Wurlemberg. Here he 
wrote Two Symphonies, several Concertos, and various 
pieces for wind instruments. He also published, at this 
time, an improved edition of his opera. The Maid of ike 
Wood, under the title of Siliana ; a Cantata (Der erste 
Ton) i some Overtures, for a graud orchestra; and a great 
many solo pieces, for the piano-forte. 

In 1310, he set out on another professional tour, upon 
a better concerted plan than before. At Frankfort, Mu- 
nich, and Berlin, bis operas were performed w ith much 
success, and his concerts were well attended. Ones more 
assisted by the experience and knowledge of Vogler, who 
had then two other yoiuig artists of great talent with him, 
Meyerbeer and Gausbacher, he composed the opera Abtt- 
H awn, at Darmstadt, in 1810. 

From 1813 to lHie, Weber was Director of the Opera 
at Prague, which he organised quite anew, and wrote here 
his great Cantata, Kampf und Sieg, a most 
composition. After the object of his visit to P 
fulfilled, he once more travelled without any permanent 
appointment. Though he received the most handsome 
offers from all parts of Germany, he did not accept of 
any, until he was called to Dresden, for the purpose of 
forming there a German Opera. Such an invitation he 
could not resist, and it is to this Opera that he has for 
years devoted, con amore, bis whole attention and ac- 
tivity. 

It is pleasing to observe, that his labours in this de- 
nt were not only crowned with complete success, 
received the most nattering acknowledgment. It 
would, indeed, have been difficult to find a man more fit 
for such an undertaking than Weber, who unites so 
many splendid talents. He is a very original and learned 
composer, one of the greatest piano-forte players of the 
present day, and an extremely spirited director of the 
orchestra. To these be adds a thorough knowledge of the 
whole theory of music, of dramatic and operatic effect, 
and the greatest skill in blending the various instruments, 
which, be is perhaps not excelled by any artist, 
by Beethoven, as a man of general auowled C e 
and polite literature. He is still in the capacity of Di- 
rector of the German Opera at Dresden, but two years 
ago had leave from his sovereign to produce his opera 
Der FreischuU, at Berlin ; and, in November last, bis 
opera Evryanthe, at Vienna. 

His works, that hove appeared in print, are very nume- 
rous : they consist of pieces for various instruments, vix.. 
Concertos, Concertinos, Pot-pourri es, for the piano-forte, 
t, the hautboy, bassoon, and violoncello; of 
s, Variations, Polonoises ; of Grand Symphonies, 
Overtures and of many Operas, among which the most 
important are— Sifcano, A/w-Haxtan, der Freip-hutz, and 
£urifiinlltc. His vocal com ix>m lions, in four parti, with 
acen in pan im**nt for the piano-forte, deserve particular 
not ice, and principally the Leier ttnd Schwerdt, hy Hor- 
ner, in which be has shewn his talent for poetry and de 
,! Mia a- 



to Gretry's Essays on Music, called Kunstierlehren, w hich 
promises to be highly interesting. His FreitekiUz, the 
the words by Kind, has elevated him, as an opera com- 
poser, above all his German contemporaries : since Mo- 
tart's Zauberflale, no other German opera has become so 
popular, or received such universal applause. Thejudg- 
Imeat, however, of the public h not a fest al] time has 
settled it, and it would be uncandid to apnly it as such, at 
present, to Weber's work. Those who have heard the 
beautiful national melodies, which are so frequently sung 
in every part of Germany, by all classes, down to the 
peasant, the hunter, and the labourer, will agree, that 
Der Freixkut: is not original, at least, to far as melody 
is concerned. Der Jdgerawr, for instance, one of the most 
favourite airs in the whole opera, has been known in 
Germany, though perhaps with a slight variation, more 
than fifty years, and the same may be said of many 
others. The revival and improvement of beautiful an- 
cient melodies, by so skilful a hand as Weber's, aided by 
powerful dramatic and scenic effect, which he understands 
so well, besides the attraction which so wild and extrava- 
gant a story could not fail t-> produce, have mainly con- 
tributed to render the Frciscfwlz popular.— Suum cuttfue! 
— The critical writers of Germany have justly appreciated 
tlie overture as being strikingly appropriate, and it 
tiveof what is to follow. 

uryanihe, or, as the i 
it, I'EnnuywU 
Vienna, last November, and did not succeed, it is too 
serious, and the subject, by Madame Chezy, is, like most 
of her stories, feeble and uninteresting. 

,tt<i itf* 
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OF MOZART'S MUSIC INTO 
ITALY. 



INTRODUCTION 



About the year 1803, the news of the t 
which Mozart's music was obtaining at Munich and Vi- 
enna, reached the ears of the dilettanti of Italy. At first, 
it excited some little commotion ; but that was soon 
quieted by the resolute incredulity of national vanity. 
** What," said they, " a barbarian reap laurels in the 
field of the arts !"— They had heard, though they never 
understood, some of his symphonies and quarlettos ; but 
his composing for the voice was thought altogether absurd 
and impossible. The same was sard of him in Italy, « 



was remarked of Shakspeare in Prance, by the literati 
of live and en regime, — " he is an energetic barbarian.'* 

In 1807, some Italians of distinction, whom Napoleon 
had taken in his suite, and whom circumstances brought 
to Munich, fell into conversation about Moxart ; the re- 
sult of which was, that they came to a resolution of try* 
ma one of his pieces ; the " Kntfahrung detn Seraii," I 
believe. But to do justice to, this opera, it was requisite 
to be a perfect orchestral performer ; above all, it was 
necessary to be an excellent timist, and newer to take any 
liberty with the measure. It was no longer a question of 
music that can be repeated by rote, or by bearing it sung 
once or twice over, like the " CeH tameur," or the n Di 
tantt palpi ti" The Italian performers set to work, but 
nothing could they make of the ocean of notes that black- 
ened the score of this northern artist. It waa necessary 
that time should be sciuuuluiulj observed ; that tbey 
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at a given moment. Indolent amateurs would term such 
scrupulosity mere barbari *m ; this word was on the point 
of escaping from their lips, and thev were on the very 
verge of abandoning Mozart for ever. However, cer- 
tain young men of consideration, vtho had more pride 
than vanity, thought that it was ridiculous for Italians 
to yi«id on the ground of difficulty. They threatened to 
withdraw their protection from the theatre, if the Ger- 
man opera, then in rehearsal, was not produced, and at 
last the work of Mozart was given ; but 

" Ilru .' qwuitiun mvttUhs ah iUo." 

Poor Mozart I many of those who were present at this 
first representation, and who afterwards learnt to set a 
just value on the works of this great man, have declared, 
that a more lamentable massacre could hardly be 
imagined. The concerted faeces, and particularly the 
nu ales, produced a cacophony that was altogether alarm- 
ing ; it seemed as if a pandemonium of evil spirits had 
broken loose. Two or three airs and a duetto were the 
only things that floated above tbe surface of this ocean 
of discord. Tbe same evening two parties were formed. 
The patriotism of the ante- chamber, to use tbe expression 
of a celebrated critic, that great moral malady of the 
Italian*, was aroused in all its fury, and issued its man- 
date through all tbe cafes, that no nan born out of Italy 
would ever be able to compose a good air. The Chevalier 
ftL was heard to pronounce the following sentence in that 
measured solemnity of tone, which so strongly charac- 
terises him : — GU aceompagnamenti tedctcla son tono 
guardie d'onort del canto, ma gendarmi*. 

The other party, headed by two or three young officers 
who had been at Munich, maintained that there were in 
Mozart not only different concerted pieces, hut two or three 
little airs and duets, that bad genius ; and, more- 
over, even had novelty in them. The sticklers for 
the national honour had recourse to their grand argu- 
ment — that a man must be a bad Italian who coold ad- 
le by an uitra-montanist. In the midst of 
the representations of Mo/art's 



reached their term, tbe orchestra playing worse and worse 
every evening. The better sort of people observed : "As 
the name of Mozart exciter such hatred ; as people are 
so desperate in their resolution to prove that he is me- 
diocre ,- as we see him loaded with reproaches, from which 
even Aicoliai and Pucttta (two of the feeblest composers 
of tbe day) have escaped ; it is very possible that this 



This is what was said in tbe Countess Bi area's box, 
as well as in those of some of the first people of distinc- 
tion in the town. I pass over in silence the gross abuse 
lavished in the public journals ; every one knows that 
these were written by the agents of the police. Tbe cause 
of Mozart seemed lost, and scandalously lost. However, a 
noble and rich amateur, one of that class of persons wbo 
bare no great sense of their own, but wbo contrive to gain 
all the credit of it, by adopting every six months some 
paradox, which they furiously maintain on every occa- 
sion — thus nobleman, having learnt by a letter from one 
of hid mistresses in Vienna, that Mozart was the first 
musician in tbe world, began to talk of it with an air of 
great mystery. He sent for the six best performers in 
tbe town, whom he dazzled by tbe splendour of his man- 
sion, ami amazed by the fracas of bis English horses and 

.* The German accompaniments are not guards of honour to tbe 



calashes manufactured in London, and at last set them 

to play over to him, in private, tlm first finale of " Tl 
Don Giovanni." His palace was immense ; he imme- 
diately gave up to them a whole range of apartments. 
He threatened vengeance to any one who should dare 
utter a word al*rut tbe business : and when a rich man 
does this in Italy, there is no danger of his not being 
obeyed. 

It took the prince's musicians no less than six months 
before they could play the first finale of '* Don Giovanni " 
in time. Then first they began to see Mozart. The noble- 
man engaged six singers, whom he bound down to secrecy. 
After two months' sedulous practice, they were perfect in 
their parts. After this, tbe finales and the principal con- 
certed pieces of the opera were rehearsed at his country- 
house, and with all the privacy and caution of conspiracy. 
He bad an ear like all the rest of his countrymen, and 
found the music admirable. Secure of his object, lie be- 
to speak of Mozart with less reserve ; he allowed 
If to be attacked in various quarters, and at length 
mid a wager, which did not fail to excite universal inte- 
rest, and to form the grand topic of conversation through 
tbe whole of that part of Lombardy. It was, that ho would 
cause certain pieces of " Don Giovanni " to be executed, 
and that impartial judges, who were to be chosen upon 
the spot, should pronounce that Mozart was a composer 
not inferior to Mayer and Paiir, erring like them through 
an overweening fondness for, German noise and racket, 
but upon tbe whole as clever as the authors of " Saraine " 
and " Cora." The other party were convulsed with laugh- 
ter ; they knew that their good friend was not an Aristar- 
chus, bat this wager was the dullest thing he had ever 
been guilty of. At length the important day arrived. 
The concert took place at his country-house, the music ex- 
cited admiration, and he gained his wager without a dis- 
senting voice. This brilliant exploit served him as a topic 
of conversation long afterwards, and he gained the credit 
of being less a fool hy half than he was thought formerly. 

This event made a great bustle ; Mozart was in every 
one's mouth, his music was eagerly inquired after, and 
at last his operas were brought forward. •« Don Giovanni" 
was given in Rome, about 1811 : the parts were not sung 
amiss, but the orchestra was sadly puzzled with this new 
and difficult music. The time was any thing but correct, 
the instruments ran along one after the other in a manner 
very amusing to any one hut a good musician ; it was like 
a symphony of Beethoven played by a party of amateurs. 
In 181*, " Don Giovanni'' was given at the Scala, and 
the success it obtained was incredible. In 1816, tbe 
" FtatOo Magico," was also attempted, but it fell ; how- 
ever, " Don Giovanni" was resumed, and received with 
an enthusiasm, little short of extravagance, by every 
body. But the taste of the Italians always requires no- 
velty ; bad new music is, to them, infinitely preferable to 
the best, if more than two or three years old ; and an 
opera of the great German composer has n< 
in all Italy for many seasons past. 



STATE OF MUSIC IN SICILY*. 

Mrstc is not so universal an accomplishment in these 
Southern regions, as it is usual! v imagined to be ; for 
that eager desire that prevails in England for excelling 

• From Skily mnl it* Jttamt; by Cot. W. M. Smyth, R. N. 4U> 
I with PUtes. London, J. Mainir, ISM. 
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iu this acquirement, is here restricted to professional 
l>eople. Their compositions arc generally too redundant, 
compass and execution being more attended to than me- 
lody. The guitar is the favourite instrument ; and the 
lower orders arc very partial to serenades, in which they 
sing airs that arc often more characteristic, than either 
their theatrical or sacred music. The songs in the Sici- 
lian dialect, though sometimes of a filthy description, are 
otherwise sprightly and pleasing ; and several of their 
dances, as the " barubba" and the " tarantella," display 
some fanciful figures, pleasing changes, and animated 
evolutions, accompanied by the castanets, or a peculiar 
snapping of the fingers ; degraded, however, by indecent 
postures. The " barubba" is also called the "J mm tuba," 
and is peculiar to the season of carnival ; those who dance 
it are strangely dressed, have their faces painted, and 
exhibit all sorts of contortions imitating savuges, to the 
sound of the drum and trumpet-shell, or " tuba;" in this 
will immediately be recognised the feast of Janus, which 
was also celebrated in the winter. The waltz is a great 
favourite in certain circles ; notwithstanding which, I 
must agree with honest Goethe, the German, thiit none 
but husband and wife can, with any propriety, be partners 
in this dance. 

The peasants are fond of noisy instruments ; and on 
many of tbeir festivals, it is not unusual to hear ten or 
twenty tambourines beating the " tarantella" together, 
accompanied by violins, guitars, and the mandoline, a 
kind of small guitar, strung with wire, and played with a 
quill. They produce very melodious airs on rustic flutes 
made of reeds ; and the mountaineers, who are tolerably 
expert players on the bagpipes, accompanied by a kind 
of flageolet, called ciaramela, parade the streets for nine 
days before Christmas, playing to every image of the 
Virgin and Child they meet with, and are even called 
into the houses hy the devout, to propitiate their respec- 
tive idols, correspouding to the lares or household gods 
of the ancients. ^ ^ 

. . — . — . — _ — . — 

NEW OPERA, » THE RAJAH'S WIFE," . 
By LOUIS SPOHR. 

[From h Foreign Journal.] 

Spohr has lately produced at Casscl his new grand 
opera in three acts, entitled Jt.stonda : or, the Rnjah Wife. 

The story is taken from Lemieres' Veute du Malabar, 
and possesses considerable interest and stage effect. The 
scene is at Goa, on the coast of Malabar, and the outline 
of the story is as follows : — Jessonda, the young widow of 
a deceased Rajah, is, after the manner of the country, 
devoted to the flames. Having been forced to accept 
the hand of the Rajah, and though she had previously 
pledged her love to a Portuguese officer, whom the 
chance of war had thrown upon these shores, she ad- 
vances reluctantly to meet her fate. The Portuguese arc 
at this time besieging the town, and the officer hearing of 
the intended sacrifice of the object of bis former love, 
scales the wall with a band of faithful followers, rushes 
into the town, and rescues the intended victim. 

The overture commences with the subject that is 
afterwards employed in the scene of the funeral of the 
Rajah, and is lull of powerful and increasing effect. The 
first scene displays the interior of a temple, where Brah- 



mins and Bayaderes are assembled to solemnise the 

funeral obsequies of the Rajah. The powerful chorus of 
the former, contrasted with the more softened and lovely 
strains of the Bayaderes, (which are interspersed with 
dances, by the latter) and terminate in a grand hymn to 
Brahma, 'form the introduction : yet amidst all this va- 
riety, the beauty and unity of an entire whole are ad- 
mirably preserved. 

In this, as in his other works, Spohr, treading closely 
in the footsteps of Mozart, baa proved that dramatic music 
may be brought into regular forms, without injury either 
to troth of expression, or theatrical effect. How great 
a master is Mozart in this respect ! What a variety of 
objects doe.* he unite together in his finales, and yet how 
admirably has he combined them into one grand, har- 
monious, and effective whole! How bold are the touches, 
how strong the colourling he has thrown into some ol his 
characters, and yet without destroying the rhythm, sym- 
metry, and keeping of the whole. The many may rest sa- 
tisfied with mere force of expression ; not so critics of more 
refined taste. It is lime that they make this indispensible 
requisite in a finished product of art. hut they also require 
something more ; they demand that a doe proportion of 
all the parts to the whole, a proper subordination of in* 
ferior effects to the great predominent tone of the piece, 
should be maintained throughout. That this can be done, 
is sufficiently proved in the productions of these two 
masters. But by genius alone can this be effected, by 
that genius which possesses an entire command of all the 
materials upon which it has to work, of that genius of 
which it can be truly said, Mens aoitat moifrm. Many 
coin|K)si'rs, however richly gifted by nature in other 
respects, and however meritorious (heir com|>ositions, 
in general want the power to form a consisted and 
harmonious whole ; with tbem it is umu et after tusi- 
nitvr pannvt. 

But to return to Jetsonda. This solemnity over, 
the chief Brahmin commands a young priest to an- 
nounce to the widow Jessonda. the destiny that awaits 
her. In a , recitative and duet which follow, the cha- 
racters of these two persons are strongly marked; 
the first has all the wild fanaticism of an old priest, 
while the other, who has only been forced into the 
service of Brahma, is impressed with a sense of the 
barbarity of this custom. This contrast of feeling is 
potverfully marked in the duet, which is considered as one 
of the most striking things in the opera An Indian war- 
rior appears, and announces that the Portuguese army is 
in motion and advancing towards the city. This awakens 
anew the deep barred felt towards these strangers, and 
gives occasion to a short but powerful air and chorus, in 
which destruction is threatened, and imprecations called 
down on the invading foe. After' this we are introduced 
into the apartments of Jessonda; she is overwhelmed with 
sorrow, but endeavours to console her desolate sister. We 
learn that she is faithful to her former love, which is an- 
nounced in an air of great tenderness and pathos. After 
a short recitative, the finale commences with a scene in 
dumb show, iti which the Bayaderes, by the breaking of 
staves, rending asunder a veil, and the extinguishing of 
torches, to the accompaniment of characteristic music, 
announce her intended sacrifice. The young priest now 
appears as the messenger of death ; with averted face, 
and with feelings opposed to the duty, he is obliged to per- 
form, he declares her doom in a plaintive and monotonous 
melody, with a slowly-moving accompauiment for the 
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stringed instruments, broken in npbn by occasional beats 
of the drum. He raises his eye, and meet* the look of 
the sisters ; his speech fails him, and he stands motion- 
less. Conformably to his sacred character, he has never 
yet beheld a woman unveiled. He at once becomes an 
altered being, and the music expresses this new state of 
his mind, in a manner which is indescribably striking, 
and full of enchanting effect. Then begins an impas- 
sioned quick movement, in which joy and sadness alter- 
nate, he is in love, and yet recollects he is a Brahmin. 
Being gently reminded by Jessonda of his duty, he tries 
to recover himself, and to finish the sentence which he 
has to pronounce. The sister approaches him in the at- 
titude of supplication, and overcome anew by her charms, 
he is borne away by his feelings, feels his whole existence 
changed, and is determined to throw off the yoke which 
religion has imposed upon him. Here follows an ex- 
tremely beautiful, though somewhat long, terzetto, with 
which the first act concludes. 

The second act begins with a chorus of Portuguese, 
which is the same subject that has been interwoven in the 
overture. Their leader appears, and is saluted with war- 
like honours. A very spirited and original march fid- 
lows. When the scene is cleared, Tristan D'Acnnha re- 
mains alone with his friend Lopez, wrapt in melancholy 
thoughts ; he reveals to his friend the story of his early 
love in these lands, before the fate of war had separated 
him from its object. This is expressed in an air alia Et- 
pagnuola ; it is very beautiful in itself, though it appears 
of too soft a character for the hero D'Acnnha! Lopez ob- 
serves a train of women advancing from the town; they 
come from the Brahmins to announce that a female is on 
her way to a sacred spring, to prepare herself for a pious 
rite, and to solicit permission for her to pass without in- 
terruption. This is obtained. When D'Acnnha and Lopez 
have retired, Jessonda and the Bayaderes appear. The 
introduction to the recitative that follows, is full of hea- 
venly calm, and expressive of the composure that reigns 
in the bosom of Jessonda. She begs to be left alone 
with her sister. When the rest arc retired, she asks her 
sister to either some of the flowers that cover the meadow 
in rich prolusion, in order to form a wreath of peace to 
the memory of her former love. During the weavii.g of 
this wreath, a duet takes place Iwtween the two sisters. 
Our space will not allow us to enumerate all the beauties 
that are thickly scattered through this opera, and there- 
fore we arc obliged to forego any remarks on this piece, 
on an uir of the young priest, and a duet between the 
latter and Jcssonda'ssisler, who acknowledge their mutual 
flame, and plan how to save the sister. The young priest 
determines to have recourse to the Portuguese leader, and 
he accordingly hastens to him. Jessonda and the Baya- 
deres return from the spring. Finale ; a short chorus of 
the Bayaderes, interwoven with a Solo air by Jessonda. 

In the third act, D'Aeuuha appears in haste; Jessonda 
observes him, utters a cry, and falls in a swoon. Her 
lover makes his way through the women that surround 
her, rai-.es her veil, and discovers his faithful Jessonda. 
The music employed during this scene is simple, but of 
powerful effect. D'Acnnha kneels before his beloved, 
and supports her in his arms. She opens her eyes, and 1 
expresses her rapture at beholding fiim again Lost in 
their ecstacies, the two lovers do not hear the warning 
voice of the Bayaderes, who announce the approach of 
the high priest and the other Brahmins ; and are aroused 
from their delirium only by their appearance. Enraged 



at beholding her who is sacred to the Gods in the Arms 
of a man, and be too an enemy, they wish to tear Jes- 
sonda away by force. D'Acnnha draws and defends her. 
Portuguese and Indians rush in from different sides, and 
prepare for an attack. A fine contrast takes place be- 
tween the two different chorusscs, which produces a very 
striking effect. The high priest reminds D'Acunha of 
the truce, and uf his promise to allow the women to pass 
without interruption. He recalls this to mind in the 
deepest anguish. An allegro agitato follows, which is 
finely taken up by the chorus of soldiers, who stand 
menacing each other. This finale is rich in ideas, origi- 
nality, and effect, and shows Spohr to be a complete 
master of his art, and deeply versed in the knowledge of 
scenic effect. 

The introduction of the last act presents a picture of 
D'Acunha's distracted state of mind, which is happily 
cxpressed by broken and interrupted music, with scat- 
tered pieces from the last finale interwoven, which serve 
to awaken recollections of the parting scene between 
himself and the object of his love. He is seen wander- 
ing in melancholy mood along the sea coast ; in imagina- 
tion he views his Jessonda expiring in the flames. This is 
expressed in a recitative of such power, that we scarcely 
know anything that will stand in competition with it. 
Prom a soft and plaintive unisonous movement, the music 
gradually advances through harmonies of the most rare 
and touching kind, till it terminates in a burst of de- 
spair, at the moment when in fancy he beholds Jessonda 
throw herself into the flames. At this point he sinks ex- 
hausted into the arras of his friend Lopez. The young 
priest ap|>ears, and ani.ounces that the chief of the Brah- 
mins had himself broken the truce, and had issued an 
onlcr to set fire, that very night, to all the Portuguese 
ships. These words recal him to life ; and, being released 
from the obligations of the truce by the treachery of the 
enemy, he is determined to attack the town, and a call to 
arms of an inspiring nature, concludes the scene. We are 
next transported to the square in front of the temple of 
BraJunn, in the centre of which stands the image of the 
god. It is night, and thunder is beard rolling at a dig- 
tance. From the interior of the temple the nocturnal 
hymns of the Brahmins break upon the ear. The thun- 
der-storm approaches. A procession is seen moving 
from the temple, led by a group of wildly -dancing Bay- 
aderes. They approach the statue of the god, and the 
chief Brahmin utters an imprecation of terrible effect. 
The storm increases ; and a thunderbolt shatters into pieces 
the image of Brahma. This is attributed to the effect of 
Jessonda's guilt, and it is resolved that she shall iraruedi 
ately be sacrificed. The composition of this scene is in 
the highest degree grand, both with respect to the mu- 
sic and the scenic effect. Jessonda, ornamented for the 
sacrifice, appears flying in distraction before the pursu- 
ing Bayaderes. 

A grand tetua and air follow, expressive of the reviv- 
ing hope of life, and of being united to her beloved ; this 
movement is full of truth, and in a tone of pathos which 
admirably harmonizes with the rest of the scene. At this 
moment Jessonda's sister hurries in, and announces the 
approach of their deliverers : the Portuguese storm the 
town ; the chief Brahmin demands the death of Jes- 
souda ; the Indians are seen flying in all directions, pur- 
sued by tiie victors ; the Brahmins are forced to retire, 
Jessonda is saved, und a triumphal chorus concludes the 
piece 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OP GRETRY, OX PHILIDOR. 
WHO DIED IN LONDON IN 1795. 

I'll 1 1 i nun is no more ; but he will live in the me- 
mory of men. It will be long before his place will be 
filled in the two-fold career which he ran.* He was 
a profound musician ; it was he who gave us first to hear 
upon the French stage, the melodious accents of the Ita- 
lian, united to the force, harmony, and genius of the 
German school. In the arts, it is sufficient to add some 
new beauties to those already known, to merit the title 
of a man of genius. Fhilidor is, I believe, the inventor 
of pieces of music on various subjects, and in different 
contrasted rhythm. The Duo in Tom Jones, " Que les 
devoirs que tu m' imposes," is a masterpiece of its kind. 
All the world knows that the powerful mind of this cele- 
brated artist was able to form with ease, combinations 
at once the most diliicull, and most happy in their effect ; 
he could arrange a succession of sounds w ith the same 
facility as play a game of chess. In this | me of 

difficult and yet effective combinations, he stood unri- 
valled; no musician ever possessed the art of throwing 
more power and clearness into his compositions than 
Fhilidor. 



MEMOIR OF DANIEL STE1DEIT. 

D. STF.inKl.T was burn at Berlin, in 1755. His 
father was well known as a manufacturer of piano fortes. 
His musical talents were developed at an carl v age. 
good fortune introduced him to the notice of William the 
Third, of Prussia, under whose patronage he was enabled 
to pursue his studies in playing and composition. He 
afterwards travelled abroad, and resided during fifteen 
years in London and Paris. It is to him that the Parisians 
are indebted for their first acquaintance with the Creation 
of the great Haydn. The French critics of this period 
were of opinion that the work abounded with many excel- 
lencies, but, upon the whole, was heavy and tedious. 
During his residence in Paris, it is said, that he gave 
considerable offence to his fellow artists, by assuming an 
air of hauteur incompatible with the modesty of a profes- 
sor. He affected to despise his mother tongue, and pre- 
ferred sneaking bad French to good German. 

In 1799 Steibelt returned to Germany, and afterwards 
went to Russia, where he had the honour of being uomi- 
nated, by the Emperor Alexander, to the office of chapel- 
master, ne died at St. Petersburg, the 20th of Sept. 
1883, after n painful and protracted illness. Due respect 
was shewn to his memory by the united efforts of his 
brother artists, assisted by a great number of amateurs, 
w ho performed a solemn dirge to his honour. 

Steibelt was not less esteemed as an admirable player, 
than as a pleasing compter. His fort lay in music of the 
bravura kind, which he gave with great precision, power, 
and effect, united to singular beauty and delicacy of man- 
ner. His compositions for the piano-forte, particularly 
those of the middle part of his life, had numerous admirers 
as well in Germany as in England, but pnrticularlv in 
France. This may easily be accounted for from the cha- 
racter of his music, which is full of gaiety, animation, and 
fcpirit, easy of conception and generally not difficult in the 



* At the ejitia-cuiiiiijut:, and the Academic KoyaU- 



performance. That portion of his works, which to us 
appears less subjected to the fashion of the day, and 
more abounding in richness and originality of invention 
than the greater part of his other compositions, are his 
Eludes, in two vols. But some of his sonatas, particularly 
that dedicated to Madame Buonaparte, will be admired 
so long as the piano-forte music of this age shall be es« 
teemed. For other instruments, and a full orchestra, be 
wrote but little, and he shewed his judgment in so doing, 
for in the little he attempted his success was very limited. 

He produced a few operas, which, however, appear 
never to have circulated beyond the limits of the cities 
for which they were composed. The last of his composi- 
tions of this kind was The Judgment of Midas, which 
he left to his son in an unfinished state, and, unfortu- 
nately, was the only thing he had to leave him, for Stei- 
belt had the misfortune, like many other men of genius, 
to pay but little regard to economy, and the grosser things 
of this world. The embarrassment of his circum- 
stance* had no small effect npon the vigour and elasticity 
of his mind. In consideration of the merits of the father, 
and the distressed situation of the sou, Count Milorado- 
witsch, of St. Petersburg, humanely suggested the idea of 
a gn-.it concert i'.r the benefit ot th«: latter, which pro- 
duced the desired result. 

Steibelt occupied the latter days of his life in re-com- 
posing his opera of Romeo and Juliet, the score of which 
he, on his dying bed, dedicated to the present King of 
Prussia, out of a feeling of gratitude for the patronage and 
favours be had received from his royal father. His two 
other operas, Cinderella, and The JudijmeiU of Midas, 
were written for the Imperial French Theatre at St. 
Petersburg, where they arc performed with considerable 
applause. Not being acquainted with these works, we 
can offer no opinion tipon their cliaracter or merits, hut 
that Steibelt considered Romeo and Juliet as bis mas- 
ter-piece, may be fairly inferred from the circumstance 
mentioned above. 

Of Steibelt it may be truly said, that if he neither 
opened any new paths in science, nor eularged its bound- 
aries, at least he has done much for the cultivation and 
improvement of that which was already known. He has 
contributed very considerably to advance the interests of 
music, by increasing the number of amateurs through 
the medium of his instructions, and by means of his 
compositions, which have been, and many of them still 
continue, deservedly, among the most popular piauo-forto 
works that the last thirty years have sent forth to the 
world. 



ON THE SEMERIOORAPIIY. OR MUSICAL NOTA- 
TION OK TlIK GREEKS, BY M. PERNS, 

[T'rom a Itrport nude to tie- Ciasj des It am- Arts .of the French 
Institute, by M. Oisocih«.J 

Oxe of the most striking characteristics in all the pro- 
ductions of Grecian art, is simplicity. That of all the 
arts, perhaps, to which they appear to have attached the 
greatest importance, the practise of which was most 
widely spread among them, and to the explanation of 
whose theory they devoted the most profound attention, 
was music ; ami yet,strauge to say, nothing is more com- 
plicated, more confused, more difficult to be understood 
and impressed on the memory, than the signs employed 
by thcui in their musical uotatku, at lcoat if we arc to 
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believe all the learned men who have devoted their at- 
tention to this subject. Mei homing, the first who deci- 
phered, translated into Latin, and explained by modern 
notation, the seven Greek authors upon music ; Burette, 
who made it the subject of deep investigation, and of many 
learned memoirs ; f. J. Rousseau, who, in his dictionary 
of music, endeavoured to explain to others, what the 
labours of Meibomius and of Burette had served but to 
render moro obscure to him ; La Borde, who to the inves- 
tigation of difficult subjects brought that habit, the most 
common to superficial minds, of taking it for granted that 
he understood what he really did not; all these authors 
have so tended to confirm the idea of the difficulty, the 
alarming multiplicity, and complicated intricacies of the 
musical signs of the Greeks, that the study of it had long 
been given up in despair. From the prejudices thus 
raised against the signs of the art, an unfavourable feel- 
ing was almost generally excited against the art itself ; 
awl in the lamentable slate of our information upon this 
subject, tbe must ardent admirers of all the arts of the 
ancients, had nothing to oppose to this prejudice, but a 
prejudice of a contrary nature. 

Hitherto this favourable prejudice has been productive 
of no beneficial consequences. In order to render it 
effectual, a learned and industrious musician was to be 
found, who would retrace things to their source, who 
would study anew the original authors, and examine if 
these intricacies really existed in the original text, or 
arose from the wrong explanations of its interpreters. 
The latter had maintained, that the signs of the music of 
the Greeks, taken from the twenty-four letters of the al- 
phabet, formed, by the various modifications of these 
letters, one hundred and twenty-five different characters ; 
and that these one huudrcd and twenty-five characters 
again diversified, accordingly as they were employed for 
voices or for instruments, and as they occurred in one or 
the other of the fifteen modes of music, varied according 
to tbe three scales, j-c, produced as many as 1620 notes, 
or signs of notation. 

M. Perne was the first who had the courage to attempt 
this important task, which he undertook and has com- 
pleted, according to the original texts. The satisfactory 
results of this undertaking lie has set forth in a clear and 
well-written memoir. Let tbe friends of this most cap- 
tivating of arts take courage; we are happy to say that 
the Greeks have not renounced in the instance of music 
alone, that noble and characteristic simplicity which pre- 
dominates in all their other productions of art, and pro- 
duces such enchanting effects. 

Instead of multiplying the one hundred and twenty- 
five signs, M. Perne reduces them, in tbe first instance, 
to ninety characters, the half of these he afterwards us- 
sier* to the voice and the other half to tbe instruments. 
This limits to tbe number of forty-five such signs as were 
necessary to be known, according as tbe object was to 
learn music of the vocal or instrumental kind. He goes 
still farther: he demonstrates that, for the general use of 
practitioners, forty-four characters, instead of the ninety, 
might suffice, twenty-two for the voices and twenty-two 
for the instruments ; and lastly, that us these forty-four 
signs are united in couples, and can as easily be consi- 
dered as forming only one and the same note, as to be 
taken separately, these forty-four common characters 
may be considered as forming only twenty-two. 

The memoir is accompanied by sixteen designs, ex- 
ecuted with great skill, and admirably finished. They 



serve to embody and render sensible to the eye all the 

propositions and demonstrations contained in the memoir. 
Here M. Ginguene gives a detail of the author's princi- 
pal ideas, and points out the course that he followed in 
extricating himself from the labyrinth in which so many 
authors before him had been bewildered. In fiue, it ts 
clearly shown that the Greeks had a simple and uniform 
method of teaching their general system, since out of 
fifteen modes, they took only the notation of tbe Lydian 
mode, in the diatonic scale, as a medium for giving the 
examples upon which they founded their demonstrations. 
By means of the notation of this mode only, they taught 
the pupil the elements of the musical art ; from this they 
gradually advanced to the knowledge of the other modes. 

The whole of tbe characters for the voice and for 
instruments, amounted to one hundred and thirty-four, 
many of which were repealed, as well in the vocal as in 
the instrumental notation ; so that the notation generally 
in use, consisted of only twenty-two couples of notes in 
the Lydian mode, and in the two co-relative modes, tbe 
Dorian and the Phrygian, in the diatonic scale ouly. 



ROSSINI FETED AT PARIS. 

O.v the loth of November last, some of the principal musical 
compwiera and theatrical performers of Paris, united to give a 
grand dinner to Signor Rossini, who rested a few days in that 
city, on his way to this roetropolU. The entertainment took 
place in die great room of M. Martin, PUct </it Cad/Wet, which 
was ornamented for the occasion, by the moat ingenious deco- 
rators. Medallions, encircled with flowers, were hunir round the 
room, in each of which was inscribed in letter* of gold, the title 
of one of tbe works of the hero of the f«'tc. Above the chair 
destined as his seat, was suspended his cypher. When he en- 
tered, a band of wind instruments commenced the admirable 
overture to Iai Gassm Lmira. It is not easy to imagine a more 
brilliant coup d'usil than tbe table, filled by one hundred and fifty 
guest*, presented. Sijrimr Rossini was seated between MnuHc. 
Mars and Mad. Pasta. M. Lesucur, placed exactly opposite to 
him. had Mad. Colbran Rossini on his right, and MadUe. 
Georges on his left. Mmes. Grassari, Cinti, and Uenuri, sat nest 
tothene. MM. Talma, Boieldieu, Garcia, and Martin, were in 
the midst of this group of elegance nud beauty. All the arts, 
all the talents, were there represented by MM. Anbcr, Herald, 
Ciceri, Pauseron, Casimir Bonjour, M (mailt, Horace Vernet ; 
we also saw with pleasure men whose high uccapations did not 
deter them from joining a social meeting of the friends wf tbe arts. 

During the repajt, well-known fragments of operas were per- 
formed, and listened to with an attention almost unexampled in 
such circumstances. It was a homage due to their author, and 
worthy of him. At the second course. Signor Biarioli recited 
an Italian sonnet of his own composition, in praise of the distin- 
guished visitor; and M. Talma, yielding to the earnest wishes of his 
friends, read a translation of it with so much feeling as to excite 
tbe most powerful emotions. Some couplets were then sun? hy 
M. Uaptate and M. Martin, which were listened to with plea- 
sure. 

Wlien the desert was served, M. Le»ueur rose and gave tbe 
following toast, — " To Rossini ! whose ardent genius has 
opened a new path, and formed an epoch in tbe art of music." 



• This article Is from a French journal, therefore avast not be im- 
detalood aaite literally. For instance, in a parly that iss»i<J to liave 
" represented all tbe arts and talents, we find the name of au very 
distinguished poet, painter, or sculptor : Cheruuini, the greatest 
conipoatr in Paris, is not mentioned us bring one of the Company ; 
nor Choroa, the celebrated theorist. No rank appears 10 have 
graced the tcte; and, In Short, either lbs French report u very inv 
perfect, or tbe meeting was not of Hie very brilliant kind thatihi 
writer wonM wish us to believe. 
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Siirnor Rossini replied by thi* toast — " To the French school, 
and t» the prosperity »f the con'erratoirr . r ' 

M. Lesueur then gave, " <»luck f — rich iti all tbe resources of 
Omn« science, he felt the spirit of French lyric tragedy, of 
w tiich he pave the model !" 

Stgnor Garcia proposed. "Oretry! the most sensible, and 
one of the must melodious of French musicians." 

Si-rnior Rossini theo ifave, " Mozart f 

M . Iloieldieu offered hit toast in the following words, " Mrhul ! 
—I aee Rossini and the shade <>f Mozart applaud thi* toast." 

M. Hrrold proposed, " Paetlello ! full of ingenuity and passion. 



he rendered popular in all part* of Europe the Italian school." 
M. Pameron. (for M. Aober) gave, " fibrosa ! -tbe per- 

cursor of HoKsini ' 

After each toast, the band played a abort piece by the Matter 
t» whose memory it wu addressed. It ia seedless to toeution 
tlie applauses, the Arorw, by which all these were followed. 

The ladies haviojr retired to take their coffee, Talma de- 
claimed some passages. M. and Mad. Rossini appeared much 
affected. The former < 
should 
his life. 



in. arm .Mini. swkmim n^>r;irr(i miicn 
w«» heard freanently to declare, that be 
oll.-ctiou of the dayi dnrinrthe .hole of 



REVIEW OF MUSIC. 



A Collection of Glee*, Canons, and Catches, 
composed by the late John Wall Callcott, Mus. 
Doc. Oxon., including some pieces nner before pub' 
li shed ; the whole selected and arranged with an Accom- 
j paniment for ll>e Piano- Forte, ad libitum, together with 
£ a Memoir of the Author, by William Horsley, Mus. 
BftC. Oxon. Two volumes in large folin. (Published 
for the Author's Widme, by Birchall, Lonsdale, and 
Mills, New Bond Street, 188-1.) 

J cst as our present number was going to press, the above 
•work ap|x>ared, we have therefore postponed an article 
that was intended to fill the space which thin now occu- 
pies, in order that we may, as early as possible, testify 
our respect for the name of a man whose many private 
virtues, well-cultivated mind, and great professional 
merit, conferred on him a distinguished rank while living, 
and render interesting and entitled to immediate regard, 
whatever relates to bis history, or is connected with his 
productions. 

This collection comprises forty-one of the bent and ' 
of Dr. Callcott's glees, four of his canons, 
s, an'l one madrigal, engraved on two hundred i 
and sixty -two plates : to these are prefixed a memoir of [ 
his life, and some remarks upon his com portions, which 1 
together with a dedication to tiie Catch Club, and a short 
preface, are contained in twenty-two pages of letter- ( 
press. The editor, Mr. Horsley, married the eldest ' 
daughter of Dr. Callcott, the propriety therefore of his 
superintendence of the work must be manifest : how he 
has executed his task we shall endeavour to shew in a 
few extracts, and by some observations with which we 
shall conclude this article. We now proceed to make a 
brief analysis of the memoir. 

John Wall Callcott, son of Thomas Callcott, bricklayer 
and builder, was born at Kensington gravel-pits in 1700. 

" Even in his infancy he jrave indications of that love for litera- 
ture, and for the acquisition of knowledge, by which he waa 
afterward* so much distinguished. The pastimes in which chil- 
dren usually engage, had no attractions for him. Books were 
bis chief delight ; and, when he quitted them, it was to engage 
in some pursuit wluch had science for its object ; aud iu which 
he displayed a degree of energy that was astonishing in one so 



la'onizine; trial*, 
noils' thottrhts ; and, his father 



At the age of seven he whs sent to a neighbouring 
school, which he attended daily for five year*. He was 
then removed, and from that period may be said to 



have commenced the work of his own education,"' While 
at school he made considerable progress in the Ijitin clas- 
sics, and began to study the Greek testament. At this 
time his father being engaged in the repairs of Kensing- 
ton church, he was frequently in the habit of accompany- 
ing him thitber. During these visits, the organ excited 
his attention ; so much so, that part of his amusement at 
home, consisted in attempts to construct a similar instru- 
ment. It is probable that this employment first gave 
him nn inclination towards music ; for, in the summer of 
177S, he obtained an introduction to tbe organist, and be- 
came a constant attendant in the organ-loft, where be 
obtained the first rmlimc nts of the science. Music, how- 
ever, was only considered by him as a recreation. He 
had determined to follow surgery as a profession, and, for 
a year, he engaged in the study of anatomy with great 
ardour. But in attending a very severe operation, 

" lie received a shock which e^ve him a complete dirtaste for the 
profession ; lie fainted in tlir course of it : and, from that mo- 
ment, resolved to abandon all thoughts of a profession which 
would expose liis feelintr* to i 
"Music now cntraped hi* im 
having bought him a spinuct. lie licgan in l/7s» to practice dili 
irentlv, with the view of making orran-plaving his profession. 
Out the Miintiet did not Ion:.' satisfy him. I^unng the encamp- 
mrnt in ll vile Park, which took place in consequence of tbe riots 
in ITS ', lie frequently heard the loilitirv hand? : and was *n 
much deli'.'bteil with tbe effect* of tbe wind-imtnmrcnts, that he 
purchased a clarionet, and employed much of his time in prac- 
tising it. He abo t>etfitTt to make attempts in composition, nnd 
wrote music for a private play which was performed by his old 

school. fellows, at Mr. Young's. At intervals be continued 

to improve hiin>>e)f in classical learning, and bepan to cultivate 
an acquaintance with the Frrnch and Italian lnn?uai;e«, ♦ • 
* • • and be was even induced to Attempt the Hebrew and 
Syriae. Abjebra and mathematics also occupied bis 
— — liarin? practised the clarionet for some time, and 
dissatisfied with the mechanical difficulties of that instrument, be 
procured a hautboy, and took regular lessons on it." 

In 178» he obtained the situation of assistant to Mr. 
Reinhold, organist of St. George's, Queen Square, and 
about the same time Dr. Cooke introduced bim to the mem- 
bers of the academy of Ancient Music, at whose concerts 
he performed as a supernumerary hautboy. At this period 
also his inclination for glee-writing displaced itself, and 
in I7S4 be produced " O sovereign of the willing sonl," 
his first composition of this kind, which was sent into the 
Cntrh Club, and is printed in Warren's twenty-third 
collection. In 1785 be gained three of the gold medals 
given by this society ; the fortunate pieces were » O 
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henutious fair," a catch ; " Blessed is lie," a canon, and 
" Dull repining tons of care," a glee. In this year he 
commenced bachelor of music, at Oxford. In 17S6 he 
obtained two more medals from the Catch-Cluh ; and 
upon the Glee-Club being established in 17n7, he was 
ap|iointed sub-secretary, Dr. Arnold having been named 
as president, and the celebrated Mr. Webbe as secretary. 
In this year he was admitted among the honorary mem- 
bers of the Catch-Club, and obtained two more medals, 
it was on this occasion that he exhibited an instance of 
uii]>nralk'led industry, for he composed and sent in no 
less than one hundred compositions for the prize ! In 
17S9 he gained all the four medals, a circumstance un- 
precedented in the annals of ihe club. At this lime he 
was elected joint organist of St. Paul's Covent Garden, 
lie married in 1791, and in the following year accepted 
the situation of organist to the Asylum. In isoo he 
was admitted to the rank of Doctor in music, hy the uni- 
vcrsity of Oxford, his exercise being a Latin Anthem. 
Daring the years isot and 1S05 he was employed in 
writing his Musical Grammar," which was the last con- 
siderable effort of his mind." 

" Shortly afterward* he succeeded Dr. Crotch a* Irrturer on 
music, at lite Royal Institution. Th.it appointment gave pecu- 
liar satisfaction to Dr. CallcoM. ami he was drlighlrd at the idea 
of followintr up what hi* predecessors so well boirun: — but 
it ua* too late. — The fatal injuries whirh his constitution had 
received from excessive exertion, now shewed themselves ; and 
he wait, idl at onrc, rendered incapable of fulfilling anv of his 
engagement*."' 

The strong and general sympathy which Dr. Callcott's 
afflicting malady excited, and the generous ardour w ith 
which tlie public seconded the efforts of the most eminent 
professors to provide against any pecuniary evils that 
might arise from the unavoidable interruption of his pro- 
fessional labours, pronounced a panegyric upon him, both 
as a man and a musician, thnt language would have 
attempted in vain. 

"After an absenre of five years, wo again had the pleasure to 
tee him anion; u« : altered, indeed, in some respect!), vet still 
possessing those excellent and endearin; qualities by which he 

had always been distinguished. At the expiration of three 

venrs he was once more compelled to leave his home, to which 
lie ne\cr returned. • • • • • In the sprin? of 1S3I, he 
was declared to be in imminent danger, and some of bis nearest 
relatives hastened to attend him. • • • * « ||,. dj^j , in 
the 15th of May, and his remains were brought to Kensington, 
ami privately interred in the church-yard of that place on the 
23d of the same tuutith *." 

[To be concluded io our next.] 



1. Grand Brilliant Fantasia, f«r the Piano- 
Forte, amtjtoted by J. N. Hl'MMKI., malt re de chapelle 
to the Ihike of SkWf Wcim<r, (I'ublishcd by Cocks and 
Co., HO, Prun es Hired, Hanm er Square.) 

8. Variations poir IX I'iano-Forte, aver nr. 

compajnement de deux Violons, Viola, Violoncello, et 



• We re^Tcl to learn that our priolrr cannot make room for the 
remainder of this article. We are strongly opposed to the practice 
of dividing a retiew, and shall rarely have recourse lo»u unsatis- 
factory a measure. 

k Vol. II. 



Jl.mr, (</et(.r Flutes cl Cors ad libitum) par J. N. IIcM- 
MKI. Oenrn'OT. {Leipzig, au BttreOU de Musique 
de C. F. Peters. Imported by all the dealers in 
Foreign Music.) 

The Fanturia by M. Hummel is undoufedl v a very clever 
production, whereon a great deal of study has been 
bestowed ; it is a work that none but a master could have 
produced, and which only a master-hand shimld attempt 
to perform, for no other can impart lo it that extempora- 
neous character, that fine wilduess, without which it 
must prove " flat and unprofitable. " Indeed we feel that 
we should not be going too fur in asserting, that a fan- 
tasia, — such as the present, — ought to be confined to the 
author of it himself, who would nlways lie able, by slight 
variations from the text, and a few free touches, to give 
the effect of $]Kintaneousness to it. without which it is 
good for nothing. We openly confess our distaste for 
this species of music, i.nless really produced ii i'imprarito, 
it is then, if the effusion be not too long, very interesting, 
and sometimes elicits sparks of genius that arc never 
struck out by labour, and which lose all their lieat ere 
they < in lie penned dow n The ■ inp itioOl that, 
nnder the title of fantasia, Mozart. Stcibclt, and others 
gave to the world, are more regularly constructed, and 
contain more dc tillable subjects than this by M. 1 lummel, 
and though they take the same name, are wry different in 
character : to such, of course, our observations are not 
meant to apply. 

The work now under notice consists of twenty-six 
pages ; it opens with a short, but a very good onl ex- 
pressive, slow movement, which, after nearly a tmge of 
arpeggios, breaks into an oUtaroeon /Wo, tlie subject of 
which, and indeed of nearly all that follows, is this, — 




At the I Slli page a very elegant loryhetto is introduced, 
and extends to page in, but before it arrives there it be- 
comes rather tedious by its I ngth : ihis p sses into an 

tl/ei, iy.cn . wherein the foregoing met ' is renewed, 

though not much adhered to, and after a slight change 
or two in the time, the piece is brought to a termination. 

The Variations for the piano-forte, IVo. a of this arti- 
cle, are very unlike the preceding, both in design and 
effect, though they also require a good performer to exe- 
cute them. Thev are written to be acconijianied by an 
orchestra, or, at NMtj by a quintet! of stringed instru- 
ments, without which they cannot be given so as to render 
their author strict justice. The subject of them is a 
strikingly gay and brilliant air, which we presume is to 
be ascribed to M. Hummel, as nothing to the contrary 
appears. We here insert it, but excluding the tutti parts, 
wbich repeat each division of the melody. 

E 
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F Tfce Yariations, seven in number," are composed with 
great ingenuity, anil are full of those sparkliujr pas- 
sages that excite and please most hearers, and dazzle all: 
they are exactly formed for a private concert, where 
there is one good piano-forte pla\cr, and a few amateurs, 
for the principal part demands an experienced and able 
performer, while the accompaniments are perfectly easy, 
and within the compass of all who understand time, and 
to execute a' 



1, Variations to a theme in the opera of Jean de 
Paris, witii o Grand Introduction by J. Maysesf.R, 
arranged for the Piano-Forte, Soto, by Gelikek. 
(Published by Boosey and Co., Importers of Foreign 
Music, Holies Street.) 

2. VARIATIONS pour le Piano-Forte, sur la QuadriUe 
favourite de sa Majcsti L'Empcreur Alexandre ; com- 
posies par Gelinek. No. 85. (Clementi and Co.) 

The Introduction by May seder to the variations of the 
Abbe Gcliuck, has much merit, being new, ami written 
with «eat taste and knowledge j though we heartily 
wish that he had represented his musical ideas by less 
awful character! than double demisemiquavers, — which 
he has used with a lavish hand, — and had indicated the 
movement, either by an Italian term, or by the metro' 
nome, the latter wc should have preferred ; but neither 
one nor the other is employed, and the performer is left 
to guess at the author's intention, which we take to be 



Lartjo.- A short piece of ecclesiastical harmony, in the 
first page of this introduction, has afforded us much grati- 
fication, and may not be unacceptable to such of our sub- 
scribers as are admirers of ancient music :— 




The Theme is a very popular melody, commencing 
like the well-known air of Mozart, " non piu andrai ;" 
wc should not have liked it less had the plagiarism been 
continued, and the same air pursued. The variations 



are exceedingly shewv, but much too difficult for the 
nature of the composition : we willingly toil if a rich 
prize is to be the reward of our labour, but thut industry 
is ill bestowed which merely enables us to vanquish a 
difficulty that need not have been encountered. 

The Autocrat of all the Russias likrs a gny, simple 
tune, if the subject of the variations. No. 2, be his fa- 
vourite quadrille. From the same we arc also enabled 
to puess, that an air need not be absolutely original to 
gain his affection, for the present is as antiquated as a 
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cotillon, in which form it appeared about the period when 
the emperor condescended to be born. It is, however, a 
very good lively theme for Tariatiom, and M. Gelinok 
has constructed eleven upon it, that are brilliant, exbili- 
rating, full of display, and not very difficult of attain, 
stent to a tolerable proficient oo the piano- forte. If the 
whole be thonght too long, two, or even three, of the va- 
riations may be omitted, without damage to the effect of 
the piece. Which these should be, must depend upon 
the taste of the performer, or the judgment of the mas- 
ter ; we do not, in so weighty a matter, presume to dic- 
tate to either. 



Mozaet's Celebrated Sympiiony, in G minor, newly 
adapted far the Piano-Forte, with Accompaniments fur a 
Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, by Mczio Cleme'sti. 
No. 5. (Clemeuti and Co., Cheapside.) 

We have, in a former number of this work, spoken of 
Moiart's symphony in G minor, as a rhef d' autre, having 
generally found that the soundest musicians prefer it to his 
others. Where all are so excellent it is difficult, per- 
haps, rash, to select one for the purpose of giving it the 
pre-eminence ; nevertheless we must join in opinion with 
the many whose judgments we value, and give the palm 
to the work now under review. Italian musicians, and 
the adherents of their school, tell us that Mozart's compo- 
sitions are deficient in melodv '■ we never knew them cite 
any example in proof , but if instances to the contrary 
were required, toe four movements of this symphony 
would furnish some of a most undeniable natiire. Mr. 
Clementi has adapted it with the same ability that be bos 
shewn in the former numbers, and, by his judicious ma- 
nagement, has placed it within tbercarh of many perform- 
ers who would never have attempted it, had the arrange- 
ment been made by a musician less skilful and expe- 
rienced than this highly-distinguished composer and 



1. Theuk, alia Caccia, from Weber's opera Der Frev- 
schutz, viitlt Variations, and an Introduction for the 
Piano-Forte, by W. T. LtNG, JvS. op. 8. (Royal 
Harmonic Institution, 24€, Regent Street.) 

2. Une offrande aux Saaurs, Rondo a la Quadrille, 
with an Accompaniment for the Flute, ad libitum. Com- 
posed by the same. (Pvhlished by John Gow and Son, 
162, Regent Street.) 

3. L'FJoise, Introduction and Rondo for the Piano 
Forte, op. 9. Composed by the same. (John Gow and 
Son.) 

4. A Favourite Air of Rossini, arramjed as a Roxdo for 
the Piano-Forte, composed by the same. (John Gow and 
Son.) 

From the style in which the above four pieces is com- 
posed, we are led to believe that Mr. Ling's experience 
has now taught him that simplicity of construction, and 
a moderate degree of ease, are absolutely necessary to 
music that is meant for general circulation. In such of 
his former publications as have passed under our notice, 
these qualities appeared to us to be too much neglected, 
and we hinted to him our opinion ; if that has had any 
weight with him, we must, of course, feel flattered, while 
we hope and believe that he will not hereafter find cause to 
regret having been a little influenced by our observations. 



The first of these pieces is the Jaeger ckor, or hunts- 
men's chorus, from the Freyschiitz, one of the most inge- 
nious compositions in that clever and original opera. It 
is preceded by an Introduction of two pages, and drawn 
out into seven variations that arc not devoid of ingenuity. 
No. 2, is an easy rondo, formed upon rather a pleasing 
subject, and consisting; almost entirely of flowing pas- 
sages of quavers, in six-eight time. The rondo named 
L'Eloise, is cold and unmeaning; from the title, some- 
thing very much the reverse was to be expected, but 
names are not always correct indices to qualities. The 
air by Rossini, No. 4, is light and pretty, and as it is ex- 
tended to only five pages, the want of contrast in the am- 
plification of "it is not oppressive. 

1. A Familiar Voluntary for the Organ, Composed 
byJ.C. Nightingale, Organist of the Foundling 
Hospital, A'o. 1. (Monro, and May, 11, Holborn-bars.) 

2. A Ditto No. 8. Ditto Dilto. 

We learn with much satisfaction, from many of our 
correspondents, that organ music is in great request at 
the present moment, on account of the daily increase in 
the number of performers on that noble instrument. 
From the commencement of the Harmonicon to the day 
when we received the two voluntaries now before us, not 
one composition for the organ had been sent as to re- 
view ; nor do we find that any thing in this branch has 
lately been published in London, though several works of 
a superior order have appeared in Germany. There is* 
however, an abuudant supply of music belonging to the 
class of which we are writing, to be had, though, if 
novelty, for novelty's sake, be the principal thing de- 
sired, — if musical productions be inversely as the produc- 
tions of the sister arts of poetry and painting, ana valu- 
able only when new,— then indeed, a real scarcity must 
be confessed. But to those who think that age is no more 
an objection to good music than to a fine poem, or an 
exquisite picture, — to such persons Handel's works, par- 
ticularly his chorusses, together with the concertos of 
Corelli, Geminiani, and Martini, are inexhaustible sources 
of the scientific, the beautiful, and the sublime. To 
these must be added that incomparable collection, Ch- 
menli's Practical Harmony, which is a library in itself, 
and embodies the best works of all the German com- 
posers for the organ, as well as most of those of Italy 
and France. As fashion has not yet assumed any con- 
trol over this department of the art, we may, without fear 
of reproach, venture to recommend the undent ivnxposi- 
lions above-named, to such of our readers as have desired 
to hare our opinion upon the subject of organ music. 

We do not think that it would be candid to form an 
estimate of Mr. Nightingale's ability from these two 
voluntaries ; they appear to be written for very general 
pin-poses, and ease in execution seems to be the chief 
point that their author has studied. They each consist 
of three short movements, in which the trumpet-stop, and 
swell, a la Stanley, ore uot forgotten. The second is by 
far the best, and contains a fugue, which, though very 
freely treated, has considerable merit, and possesses suf- 
ficient melody to please those who nre not profound 
enough to understand its construction. 

It would be unjust not to mention with praise the mo- 
derate price, — eightoen-pencc, — at which each of these 
voluntaries is published. 

E 2 
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I. M CRUDA SoRTE," the celebrated Terzetto in Ricei- 
, Vltto e'Zoriade, arranged for the Harp and PianoForte, 
■ for Lady Caroline Bcntinck, by Cipriani Potter. 
(Boosey and Co., Holies Street.) 

i. Three Atns, from the opera of Zelmira, by RoS- 
BINI, arranged for the Piano-Forte, v>ith an Accompa- 
niment, ad libitum, for the Flute, by M. C. Mortel- 
' LARI. (Clemenli and Co., Clieapside.) 

The Terzetto, " Cruda SorteV is one of the very few po- 
pular pieces in Rossini's Riccinrda. Some notice of it 
may be found in our first volume, "page 1O0, where we 
have spoken of it in the favourable terms that it deserves, 
for it certainly went a great way towards saving the 
whole opera from condemnation. Replete with inven- 
tion and spirit, and, consequently, full of effect, it always 
pleases, whatever form it may assume. That given to it 
by Mr. Potter is the best which it could have taken as an 
instrumental piece, the harp and piano-forte, with their 
united powers, being capable of rendering all the notes of 
the accompaniments, and of imparting almost an orches- 
tral fulness to it. ft is exceedingly well arranged,, as 
might hnve been anticipated from the known ability of 
the adapter, and may be undertaken by moderately good 
performers, the harp part in particular, which is extremely 
easy. 

The pieces selected by Mr. Mortellari for adaptation, 
from the opera of Zelnura, are the cavatina, ** Ah! gia 
traevrse ;" the aria, " Sarte tecondami," and the cavatina, 
given in our 12th number, " Carn, dch attendimi." The 
first is a beautiful, plaintive melody for a base voice, in 
in F sharp minor, a key that sounds formidably, to ama- 
teurs, but the time of the air is slow, and the notes con- 
sist chiefly of quavers, the execution consequently is not 
difficult, The next is a brilliant movement, the effect of 
which is considerable, though it demands no extraordinary 
nimbleness of finger. The third of these pieces is known 
to all our subscribers, we therefore, have only to say, 
that it makes a very lively good duet for piano-forte and 
flute, the latter taking so equal a share, that the term ac- 
companiment would imply less than it really has to per- 
form. 

1. Variations on a favourite German Air, far tlte 
Piano-Forte, by Joseph Mayseder. (Cocks and 

Co. 80, Princes Street, Hanover Square.) 

2. The Bkadties of Hummel, for the Piano- Forte, 
Book 2. ( Pu blished by the same. ) 

S. Six Easy Pieces for the Piano-Forte, by J. N. 
Hummel of Vienna. (Banister, Gauccll Street ) 

4. A Collection of New Foreign Marches, for the 

Piano- Forte, by the most celebrated composers, Book 1st. 
(Cocks and Co.) 

The first of these, by M. Mayseder, has all his gaitv, 
and the seven variations are brilliant ; but both the theme 
and the variations upon it, arc like a hundred other 
things of the same class. 

The second hook of the Beauties of Hummel contains 
an air with variations, written originally for orchestral 
accompaniments, in the manner of that already reviewed 
in this number, though not equal to it, in either invention 
or effect. The air itself is natural and agreeable, but the 
variations do not merit the same character, they involve 
and smother the melody, which is lost amidil a succes- 



sion of elaborate difficulties that offer no adequate re- 
ward for the industry which they exact. 

No. 3, seems to be published for the purposeof enabling 
very juvenile learners to perform something by a compo- 
ser whose name is in vogue. The work may be made 
useful, particularly in schools. 

The collection of marches. No. 4, promises to be a good 
and useful work : the first in the present Number is that 
in Zelmira, given in our last Number ; the second is by 
Hummel, and is really " grand" in effect, and easy to ex- 
ecute ; the third is from the FreysckMU, and the fourth, 
from the Count de Gallenberg's Ballet, Alfred Le Grand. 



1. " There is a Bloom," afatourite Glee for Three Voices, 
as sung by Miss Stephens, Messrs. Vaughan and Bel- 
lamy, at the Vocal Concerts, composed and dedirated to 
Miss Emily Gregg, by William Knyvett. 
(Harmonic Institution ) 

2. " A Choir of Bright Beauties," a favourite Glee for 
Four Voices, composed and dedicated to W. LlNLBY, 
Esu., by J. Elliott. (Harmonic Institution.) 

3. Glee for Four Voices, tcritten by W. Sheperd, 
composedand d>'dt<:al> <l to Dr. Croth, by J. Mc. Mcr- 
die. Mus. Bac. Oxon. (Clementiand Co.) 

The subject of Mr. Wm. Knyvett's glee is conceived in his 
happiest and most elegant style. We have heard a wish 
expressed that it had been developed in a single song, on 
account of the beautiful piano-forte accompaniment with, 
which be has enriched it ; but we cannot concur in this, 
becuuse as a vocal trio, we think it as free from all ob- 
jection as is possible. Had it really been a glee, as 
designated, the addition of an alto to complete the har- 
mony, would have been more desirable than au instru- 
mental accompaniment, which is apt to divert the atten- 
tion, and deaden the vocal effect of such a species of 
music. But as a trio, the defective harmony whereof is 
supplied by the piano-forte, the soprano, tenor, and base 
voices for which it is composed, are quite sufficient for all 
the effects to be produced. 

This glee, as it is termed, has been so often, and in 
such a variety of places, performed, and is so well known, 
that it is quite unnecessary to give any extracts from it. 
We, however, particularly poiut out to our readers the 
base solo, which is accompanied, th rout; haul, in a most 
masterly manner, and with exquisite taste ; and we con- 

Eratulate Mr. K. upon a publication that will augment 
is reputation as a graceful melodist, and a good prac- 
tical musician. 

No. 2 is " A choir of bright beauties," by Mr. Jutnes 
Elliott, and though the first of his choir, we sincerely 
hope it will not be the last. Dtciet repetita placebit. ft 
is in truth a delightful production, and correctly vocal It 
is com|ioscd in the genuine style of the English glee : — 
that style which was brought to such perfection bv Cooke, 
Webbe, Stafford Smith, Calico tt, and other charming 
composers of the like stamp, the worthy successors of 
those admirable Madrigaltsts, Morley, Wylbye, Weclks, 
Gibbon, fcc , Sue. But, much pleased as we are with it as 
a whole, we can no more overlook its blemishes than its 
beauties, and therefore point out a violent assault upon 
the ear, which is made in the fifth bar of page 2, by a G 
sharp; thus— 
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The sharp fourth here is crude indeed, and is thus used 
more than once in the glee. How much better would 
have been an F sharp. The following harmony, too, at 
the ninth bar of page 2, is unaccountable— 



m 



Had the first tenor remained upon A, instead of rising to 
B, whereby the second is resolved into a fourth, the mis- 
chief would have been avoided. At page 8, bar 9, the pro- 
gression of the tenor and bass is quite unallowable in this 
kind of composition. Example— 



-.1 1 



For a glee should be written in conformity to rather se- 
vere laws of counterpoint, particularly if the notes be 
long. 

The movement in triple time is not so striking as the 
first, but it is, nevertheless, very sweet. — Mr. Elliott has 
fallen into an error, however, inl the commencement, not 
uncommon indeed, but certainly one ib*t ought to be 
more carefully avoided,-he has left the alto part with 
an unfinished sentence, so that if the words are read 
without reference to the other parts, they will run thus — 
" While Fan and fair Syrinx — the graces are banish'd." 
The rest of the air is exceedingly elegant, and the return 
to the original subject as judicious in the composer, as it 
roust be gratifying to the auditor. 

Mr. Mc. Murdie's glee possesses much merit, though it 
cannot lav claim to any great originality. There is nothing 
peculiarly striking on the first movement, but the concep- 
tion is judicious, and the execution correct. — The allegro 
i in the major key, begins very pleasingly, and 
is a novel character in the next movement in D 
particularly in the subject. The erprcssim, page 7, 
is elegant, and the change to the minor, upon the words 
" darksome melancholy," exceedingly well managed ; — 
but the descent in tbc alto, fourth bar, page S, from E 
natural to B natural, against A flat in the tenor, and D 
flat in the bass, without any preparation, could not, but 
with extreme difficulty, be* hit by the most experienced 



at best, but a sort of hurried 

on his recollection. 



The last movement is decidedly the best, as having 
more of vocal character throughout. 

Upon the whole, this is a well constructed composition, 
but ttic different subjects interrupt each other too quickly, 
and destroy the impression that would otherwise be made 
by the continuation of some striking point of melody or 
imitation ; there is no time given f<ir the attention to re- 
pose upon the particular slrain that may have at first 
attracted it, and though the hearer may be pleased, it is, 



1. Ballad, " Dear vale, whose green retreats," with 
an Accompaniment for the Piano- forte, compowd hij 
Thom as Attwood. (Published by the Royal Har- 
monic Institution, Regent Street.) 

a. Ballad, " Whene'er she bade me cense to plead," 
The words written by Erasmus Madox, Esq., COM 
posed and published by the same. 

3. Ballad, " Mutual love." Ute Poetry by the same, com- 
jxved and published by the same. 

t. Ballad, " How oft where cooling zephyrs play," 

computed and published by the same. 

5. Song, " The Beacon," mitt an accompaniment for the 
Piano-Forte, by J. Mc. Mlrdie, Mus. Bac Oxon. 
(Clementi and Co.) 

«. Ballad, " County Gny," the words from Quentin 
Durward,//i<' warble inscribed and recommended to Miss 
Stephens {the lady of Hie lute) by a Lark, whose song 
has been collected by ToMMASO RoVEDlKO, by whom, 
hat been ailded an Accompaniment for the Harp and 
Flute. (Birchall and Co. New Bond Street.) 

7. Song, " County Guy," from Quentin Durward, com- 
posed by William Rooke, Pianiste to the Tlwatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. (J. Power, 34, Strand.) 

S. Recit. and Air, " The moment of victory." as sung 
by Mr. Braham, at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
written by E. Knight, Esq., composed by William 
Rooke. (J. Power, 34, Strand ) 

9. " Love wakes and weeps," Serenade in the novel 
of the Pirate, set to mustc by H. J. Ba.nisteh. (Royal 
lmlilaiion, Regent Street.) 



The first of Mr. Alt wood's Ballads is an elegant and ex- 
pressive melody, full of tenderness, and of that genuine 
taste which characterizes this gentleman's compositions. 
The accompaniment is judicious, aiding instead of rival- 
ing the singer, and the words are most correctly set, not 
one doubtful accent occurring to distress an ear attuned 
either to poetical or musical prosody. 

The second, " when e'erslie bade me," has not yielded 
us the same pleasure that we derived from the first ; its 
subject and cadences are rather common, and the frequent 
repetition of the words takes from it the principal feature 
of a ballad. 



No. 3, is smooth and pretty, though we cannot say so 
much in praise of the poetry, which is uot v 
certainly. 



very inspiring, 



The fourth of these ballads is superior to the 
and third, and will be generally admired, being composed 
in a popular style, and with a rhythm so decidedly 
marked, that the melody will impress itself ou every 

ear. 

Mr. Mc. Murdie's song. The Beacon, is a charming 
composition, and does him great credit. That he read 
the poetry of it w ill) a disc riminating eye hefore he set 
it to music, is evident from the accuracy with which the 
sentiments are expressed, and the uiiexceptiouablc cor- 
rectness of his accentuation. The use of the term 
Inri/lietto tnelanconico had better be avoided in the future 
impressions of this song ; first because the stanza at the 
bead of which it is placed, is expressive of hope, and, 
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ay, because it is not quite correct in point of 

language. 

No. 6, is one of the many efforts to put notes to the 
ballad in Quentin Durward. We have given the title of 
it at length, on account of its good-humour, and may (se- 
curely add, that Mr. Rovedino, in setting these words, 
has succeeded as well as any, and better than most, of 
those who have preceded him in the attempt. He has 
it in the key of A minor, and given a plaintive 
to it, very properly, in our opinion : but he has been 
into the error that others have fallen into, and 
an imitation of the lurk' a notes, apparently 
•looking the sense of the lines, — 

Tlie lurk his l»v 
Wio trill d all day. 

Sits hush'd hi* partner nigh. 

No. 7, is another musical essay upon the subject men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraph, and is in no way re- 
markable. 

No. 8, is a piece addressed to the galleries. We sus- 
pect that it contains some errors of the engraver, but 
there are others in it for which the composer must be an- 
swerable. The words are so displaced in setting, and 
thereby arc so entirely devoid of meaning, that it is im- 
possible to say whether or not justice has been done 
them. But we cannot help observing generally, and with 
regret, how fast poetical nonsense is gaining ground at our 
national theatres. 

The song from The Pirate, No. 9 of the above list, is 
Dot without merit, as a melody, but the composer lias 
been regardless of the poet's metre, and in one instance 
has sacrificed his sense. Tbe following passage, appears, 
in this song :— 




had it not occurred twice we should have imputed it to the 
carelessness of the engraver. 



ANALYSIS OF NEW BOOKS. 

I Ye </<• Rvmni, par M. De Stendhal, 2 vols. Svo. Paris. 
1884. 

Memoirs of Rotsini, with a Portrait. 1 vol. Svo. Hook- 
ham, Old Bond-Street. 

The present is a book-making age; but among the nu- 
merous examples of this prolific art that daily come within 
our knowledge, we know of no instance more glaring than 
the present. The life of Rossini occupies about two 
hundred pages out of the 030 pages, of which the two French 
volumes arc composed. But bow, it may be asked, has 
the author contrived to fill up this mighty vacuum ? The 
question will be more satisfactorily answered by a re- 
ference to the table of contents, where we find a long 
chapter upon the conflicting opinions of the Mlroir, the 



Quotidienne, and other French journals ; another long 
chapter on Madame Pasta's voice ; another on the politics 
and parties of the French theatres ; a fourth on the ma- 
nagement and economy of theatres in general ; a fifth on 
the construction and decoration of the same ; a sixth on 
the mnsic of the Germans, English, and Scotch, Sic. &c, 
subjects highly imporlaut, no doubt, to illustrate the 
talents and character of Rossini ! We had sketched out 
a list of tbe paradoxes, contradictions, and whimsical opi- 
nions upon music, with which tbe work abounds, for the 
edification of our readers. However, upon revising oar 
materials, they appear undeserving of serious notice, and 
would rather tend to weary the reader's patience, than to 
gratifv his cariosity. In the translation, or rather selec- 
tion from the work announced alto re, these absurdities 
have been judiciously omitted, and, therefore, w 
content ourselves with such extracts from it as will | 
to render the memoir of Rossini in our first voluiu 
complete. 

Rossini made his debit at Venice. The Impresario 
(Director) of the Theatre San-Man', not conteut with 
gaining, for a trifling consideration, the talents of a rising 
geuius, who was patronised by the ladies in particular, 
thought, that as the young composer was poor, be might 
treat him cavalierly with impunity. Rossini at once gave 
a proof of that originality of character by which he has 
always been distinguished. 

In quality of composer, Rossini's power over tbe orchestra 
was absolute, and he could oblige them to cxerute whatever be 
composed. In the new opera, therefore, of La Scale di Srta, 
which he composed for the insolent imprtuari; he brought to- 
gether an assemblage of all the extravagance* and whimsical 
combination! in which, it raav well be supposed, a head like his 
is sufficiently fertile. For iu'stance, in the tdlrjrrv of the over- 
ture, the violins were made to break off at the end of every bar, 
in order to give a rap with the bow upon the tin shade* of the 
candlestick*. It would be difficult to imagine the .vtouishinrnt 
and indignation of an immense concourse of people assembled 
from every quarter of Venice, and even from the Terr* Fima, 
opera of the vouitg maestro. This public, who 



during the greater part of the afternoon, had besieged the doors, 
who had been forced to wait whole hours in the paaaages, and at 
last to endure the "tugof war" at the opening of the doors, thought 



personally insulted, and hissed with iUl the vengeance 
ufaneuraged Italian public. Rossini, not iu the least moved 
by all this uproar, cooflv asked the trembling imprrsiario with a . 
smile, what he had gained by treating him so cavalierly ? He 
then quitted the theatre, and 'started at once for Milan, where 
his friends had procured him an engagement. However, % 
month after, be made hi* peace with the humbled manager, and 
returning to Venice, produced his TancrtdL 

No adequate idea can be formed of the success which this de- 
lightful opera obtained at Venice, the city which, of all others, 
is considered as most critical in its judgments, and whose opi- 
nions, as to the merit* of a composition, are supposed to hold 
the greatest weight. Suffice it to say, that the presence of Na- 
poleon himself, who honoured the Venetians with a visit, was 
unable to call off their attention from Rossini. All was en- 
thusiasm ; tutto furore, to use the terms uf that expressive lan- 
guage, which seem* to have been created for the iwc of the arts. 
From the gondolier to the patrician, every body was repeating 
Mi rirrdrai It rtvedro. In the very court* of law, the judges 
were obliged to impose silence on the auditory, who were cease- 
lessly humming Tt rerrdro. Of this we have been credibly in- 
formed hv manv persons who were witnesses of the singular fact. 

The history of this seen* is curioas. Rossini, in Use first in- 
stance, had composed a rrand air for tin' entrance of Tamered, 
but it did uot please tlie Signora Malauole, aud she refused to 
sing it. What « .w still more mortif) ing. slie did not make known 
this unwillingness till the very eveniug before the first rc 
tatiou of the piece. Malanote was a first rate singer ■ 
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in the flower of youth »nd beauty, and the gallantry of the young 
composer wai ohlired to L 'ive wa jr to this no unusual sally of 
rapriee. At find hit despair was extreme: " If, after the <-r- 
eurrcnee in mr laat opera, " exclaimed Kotsini, " the first en- 
trance of Tanered should be blued, tmtta tor. era ra a term." 

The poor yonng man returned pensive to bis lodgings. An 
idea comes into Lis head, he seizes hit pen, and scribble* down 
somr few line* ; it is the famous Tu eke areendi, — that which, 
of all airs in the world, has perhaps been snny the ofrenett, and 
in the (greatest number of places. The story goes at Venice, that 
the first idea of this delicious cantilena, so expressive of the jov 
of revisiting' one's native shore after lomr rears of absence, m 
taken from a Greek litany, which Rossini had heard some days 
before chanted at vespers, in a church on one of the islets of 
the Lagnna, near Venice. At Venice, it i* called the aria dei 
risi (air of rice) ; the reason is this. — In Lombard}', every din- 
ner, from that of the gran tignore to that of the piccolo man- 
tra, invariably begins with a plate of rice : and as ther do not 
like their rice overdone, it is an invariable rule for the cook to 
come a few minutes before dinner is served up, with the impor- 
tant question — bitagna mtttere i ri:if — ( shall the rice be put 
down?) At the moment Rossini came liome, in a state of des- 
peration, his servant put the usual question to him ; the rice was 
put on the fire, and before it was ready, Rossini had finished his 
celebrated Di tanti paljiiti." 

The overture captivated every heart. This was a fortunate 
omen fur the composer. The national honour of the Venetians 
was still alive to the insult that had been offered them by the 
nidi goto accompaniment of the tin candlesticks. Ro>»ini was 
conscious of this, and would not venture to take his place a; the 

Inano according to custom, and In the terms of his engagement, 
fle anticipated the storm that awaited hire, and had concealed 
himself under the stage, in the passage leading to the orchestra. 
After waiting for him iu vain, the first violin, rinding the mo- 
ment uf performance draw nigh, and that the public began to 
manifest sitrns <>f impatience, determined to commence the opera. 
This first atletrro pleased so much, that during the applause and 
repeated bravos, Rossini crept from his hiding place, and slipped 
into his seat at the piano. 

The following account of Rossini's mode of life, and of 
the manners of an Italian theatre, is amusing enough : — 

R-'bsmi visited in succession all the principal towns uf Italy, 
remaining from three to four months in each. Wherever he 
arrived, he was received with acclamations, and feted by the 
dilettanti of the place. The first fifteen or twenty dars were 
passed with his friends, dining out, and shrugging up his shoul- 
ders at the nonsense of the librattn given htm to set to music. 
At length, about three weeks before the first representation, 
having acquired a competent knowledge of the voices, he begins 
to write. He rises Lite, and passes the dav in composing in the 
midst of the conversation of his new friends, who, with the 
most provoking politeness, will not quit him a single instant. 
The day of the first representation is now rapidly approaching, 
and yet he cannot resist the pressing solicitations 'of tltese friends 
to dine with them a ttutteria. This, of course, leads to a sup- 
per ; the sparkling Champagne circulates freely ; the hours of 
morning steal on apace: at length, a compunctious visiting shoots 
across the mind of the truant maetfrn ; he rise* abruptly ; his 
friends will see him to his own door ; they parade tike silent streets 
with M heads unbonettcd,'' shouting some musical impromptu, per- 
haps a portion of a miserere, to the great scandal and annoyance 
of the good Catholics in their bed*. At length he reaches his home, 
and shutting himself in his chamber, is at this, to every-dav 
mortals most ungeninl, hour, visited by some of the most brif- 
liant of his inspirations. These he hastily scratches down upon 
odds and ends of paper, and next morning arranges them, or, to 
nse his own phrase, instrument* them, amidst the same interrup- 
tions of conversation as before. At length the important even- 
ing of the first representation arrives. The aweirfro takes his 
place at the piano ; the theatre overflows ; people have florked 
from ten league* distance. The curioua form an encampment 
around the theatre in their calashes ; all the inns are filled to ex- 
ec**, where insolence reigns at its height. All occupations have 
ceased. At the moment of the performance, the town has the 



aspect ef • desert. AH the pactions, all the sohrirndes, all the 

life of a whole population is concentrated in the theatre. 

The overture commence* ; so intense is the attention, that the 
buzzing of a liy could be heard. On its conclusion, the most tre- 
mendous uproar en»ue*. It is cither applauded to the clouds, or 
I hissed, or rather howled at, without mercy. It is rust in Italy, as 
it it in other countries, where the first representation is seldom 
decisive, and where either canity or timidity prevents each man 
from intruding his individual opinion, lost it should be found in 
discordance with the opinion of the majority ; in an Italian 
theatre, they shout, they scream, they stamp, they- belabour the 
lacks of the seats with their canes, with ail the violence of per- 
sons possessed. It is thus that they force upon others the judg- 
ment which they have formed, ana strive to prove that it is the 
oalu sound one; for, strang*c to sav, there is no intolerance equal 
to that of the eminently sensitive. When you see a man mode- 
rate and reasonable in what regards the arts, begin to talk to 
him of history, politics, or political economy ; such a man will 
make a distinguished magistrate, a good physician, a sound law- 
yer, an excellent academician: in a word, whatever you will, 
except an enthusiast in music or painting. At the close of each 
air, the same terrific uproar ensues ; the bellowing* of an angry 
sea could gii e Imt a faint idea of its fury. 

Such, at the same time, is the tact of an Italian audience, that 
they at once distinguish whether the merit of an air bciougs to 
the singer or the com(HJser. Tlie cry is, bram David ! II ram 
Pctaronl.' or the whole theatre resounds with braen maestro.' 
Rossini then rise* from his place at the piano, his countenance 
wearing an air of great gravttv— a thing verv unusual withhira— 
he makes three obeisances, which are followed by salvos of ap- 
plause mingled with a variety of short and panegyrical phrases* 
This done, they proceed to the next piece. 

Rossini presides at \ be piano during the three first representa- 
tions; after which, be receives bis MB or 1000 francs, is invited 
to a grand parting dinner, given by bis friend*, that is to say, by 
the whole town, and Iu- then starts, e«l erturino, with his port- 
manteau much fuller of music paper than of other effects, to com- 
mence a similar course, in some other town forty miles distant. 
It is usual with him to write to his mother after the first three re- 
presentations, and send her and his aged father two-thirds of 
the little sum he has received. He sets off with ten or twelve 
sequin* in his pocket, the happiest -if men. and doubly happy if 
chance should throw some fellow-traveller in his way,' whom' he 
can quiz in good earnest. On one x rivioii, as he wai travelling 
col returino, from Aneonsi to Reggio. he passed himself off for a 
master of music, a mortal enemy of Rossini, and filled up the tune- 
by singing the most execrable music imaginable to some of the 
words .if his own best airs, to show his superiority to that ani- 
mal Rossini, whom ignorant pretenders to taste had the folly to 
extol to the skies. 

After composing operas for almost all the towns in the 
north of Italv, Rossini's introduction to the preat musical 
capital of the south u thus described :— 

The glory of Rossini at length reached Naples, where the 
astonishment was that there could be any great composer who 
was not a Neapolitan. The director of the theatre at Naples 
wan M. Bar ha j a, formerly of Milan, who, from being a waiter 
at a coffee-house, had, by good lurk at play, and, above all, by 
his lucrative situation of manager of a faro-Dank, acquired a for- 
tune of several millions uf francs. Trained up to business at 
Milan, in the midst of French faurniu«ttrt, who, in army con- 
tracts, made and dissipated a fortune every six months, he could 
not fail of acquiring a certain tact which was afterwards very 
useful to him. He had sufficient address to ingratiate himself 
into royal favour, and to obtain the post of director of the theatre 
San Carlo, as well as that uf Del Fondo. He had judgment to 
see, that, from the manner in which the reputation of Rosy mi 
was gaining ground, this young composer, good or bad, right or 
wrong, would become tlie popular composer of the day. He 
therefore set off post, to find him out at Bologna. Rossini, 
accustomed foliate to deal with poor devils of itaumtariut, who 
were almost always in a state of bankruptcy, was astonislied at a 
visit from a mitliunaire, who would, pixibably, find it unworthy 
of his dignity to baggie about a few dozen sequin*. An engage- 
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ment was offered and accepted oo the spot. Afterward*, when 
arrived at Naples, Rossini signed a senium for several years. 
He engaged to compose two new opera* even- year, anil wan 
moreover to arrange the music of all the operas M. Rarbaia 
should think proper to produre, either in .Situ Carlo, or the 
secondary theatre of hrl FohiIo, In consideration of this, he 
was to receive 12,000 francs per annum, as well as an interest in 
a bank for play, which was farmed out bv M. Rarbaia, and 
which brought in the composer some thirty" or forty lotus more 
yearly. . 

The musical direction of these two theatres, which Rossini 
bad undertaken, without git ins it a moment's rejection, is an im- 
mense task, a Herculean labour ; incredible was the quantity of 
music he was obliged to transpose and adjust, according to the 
compass of the voice of the different V/o«»o«, or according to the 
interest Off caprice of their various patrons and protectors. This 
would have been sufficient to ovrrwhelm a luan of tender uerves 
or sombre habits ; Mozart would have sunk under it. The gay 
ami daring character of Rossini brought him through every ob- 
stacle, every snare that the envious laid to entrap him. All be 
saw in an enemy was a but for his fun ami derision, in w hich he is a 
most perfect adept. Rossini entered with a light heart upoii the 
heavy duties that bad devolved upon him, and like the Figaro of 
bis own Harbirre, undertook a thousand commissions that j 
poured in upon him from every side. He got through them all 
with a smile, and a ready joke upon all who came in his way. 
This drew down upon him a host of enemies, the most sworn 
among whom, in the present year, was M. Rarhaja himself, 
whom he has treated so unceremoniously as to marry his mis- 
tress. His engagement at Naples did not conclude till Ibii, 
find has bad a most decided influence upon his talents, his hap- 
piuess, and the economy of his whole life. 

Always happy, Rossini, towards the close of 1S15, made his 
drhi t at Naples in the ino«t brilliant manner, with the serious 
opera of Khzabella, rrgina d' liighiltcrra. Rut in order to 
account for the success of the young compter, as well as for the 
mortifications by which be was surrounded after his arrival at 
Naples, we must for a moment retrace our steps. The per- 
sonage possessing so great an influence at Naples, is a great 
sportsman, a great player at foot-ball, an indefatigable horseman ; 
sin h'wiinr tout physique (a man made up of phvsical qualities.) 
He possesses hut one sentiment, and, it is more than probable that 
that sentiment itself is connected with these physical habits, and 
that is the love of hardy enterprise. As fur the rest, he is n being 
without a heart either for good or evil ; a being twtnllv devoid of 
all moral sensibility of every kind, as it becomes a true sportsman 
to be. He has been called avaricious; this is an exaggeration, 
he cannot bear to transfer a guinea from one baud to another, 
but he will sign as many bonds upon his treasury as you please. 
King Ferdinand had languished nine years in Sicily, imprisoned as 
it were in the midst of people who were constantly annovirig him 
with the terms parliament, finances, balance of (M.wer. and other 
outlandish words, whirh he could not comprehend, and, indeed, 
had no wish so to do. He arrives at Naples, and io, one of the 
finest objects of his beloved eih, that which of all others claimed 
the deepest regrets during his long absence, the magnificent 
theatre of San Carlo, is dexl roved by fire in a single night. It 
is said that the monarch felt the blow more severely then the In * 
of a kingdom, or at least of a doren battles. In the midst of his 
despair, a man presents himself before him, who savs: "Sire, 
this immense theatre which the flames have devoured", I engage 
to rebuild in nine months, and more beautiful than it was yes- 
terday.*' M. Rarbaja kept his word. On entering the new Son 
Carlo, 18th of January. 1817, the King of Naples for the first 
time during twelve vears, felt himself really a king. From this 
moment M. Rarhaja was the first man in the kingdom. This 
first man of the kingdom, this director of theatres, ami speculator 
in banks for plav, was also the protector of the Signora Col- 
brand, his first singer, who made a foul of him all day long, and of 
course bail him entirely under her control. Signora Colbrand, 
now Madame Rossini, was from 1906 to 1815, one of the first 
singers of Europe. Rut voices, like other things, are not made 
to last for ever, and accordingly in 1815, it began to lose its 
power ; or if we may venture to apply to her a terra that is ap- 
plied to vulgar singers, she began to sing faltt. From 1818 to 
IsiS, Signora Colbrand usually sang a note too high or a note 



too low ; such singing would any where else have been 

execrable : but it was not proper to say so at Naples. In spite 
of this little inconvenience, Signora Colbrand did not the less 
continue to be the first singer of the theatre Sam Carlo, and was 
constantly applauded. Surelv this may be reckoned as one of 
the most flattering triumphs of despotism. If there is one feeling 
more predominant than another among the Neapolitan people, 
it doubtless is that of music. Well, during five little years, from 
1S16 to 182i, this people, all fire, have been mortified in a 
manner the must galling, and that in the dearest of their plea- 
sures. M. Rarbaja was led bv bis mistress, who protected Ros- 
sini ; he paid to the monarch, oiuslo che bisogMatra vagare,* 
[such is the Neapolitan phrase ' ; he was beloved by this prince, 
it was necessary to support the part of his mistress. Twenty 
times have I been at San Carlo, Signora Colbrand began an 
air ; she sung so miserably out of tune, that it was impossible to 
endure it. I saw my neighbours desert the pit ; their nerve* 
were horrified, but they did not say a word. Let it he denied 
aftrrthis, that terror is the principle of despotic government, 
and that this principle can work miracles ! to obtain silence from 
a Neapolitan in his wrath ! 

The following characteristic anecdote is related of the 
opera of Edoarao e Crislinn, which was produced at Ve- 
nice in the spring of 1S19. 

Rossini, who was at this time desperately in love with Signora 
Chaumcl, or Comrlli, as the name was Italianised, could Dot 
tear himself away from Naples till within a fortnight pre- 
vious to the opening of tW thitntrc of Venice. To pacify 
the impatience of the impressario, he had transmitted to him 
from tunc to time a quantity of charming piece* of music. 
The words, it is true, were somewhat different from those tint 
bad been sent him from Venice ; but who pays any i 
the words of a serious opera. It is always the same thing i 
again, fdieita, frlice ognora, crude st*S», ire. ; and at Ve 
nobody reads a libretto mi*, not even, I believe, the impre- 
sario who pays for it. At length, only nine dam In-fore the first 
representation. Rossini appears. The opera begins ; it is ap- 
plauded with transport ; but unfortunately there was a Neapo- 
litan merchant in the pit, who sung the motieo of all the new 
pieces, even before the singers began them. His neighbours 
were all amaicmrnt He was asked where be had heard the 
new music:. "Mete music!" said be, " why this is from Er- 
uiione and Ricciardo, things we have been applauding at Na- 
ples these six mouths. I was just going to ask you why you had 
changed the title of the opera. The duet, Ah, nati in err not 
niaiNo, which is one of the prettiest things, in Rieciaiilo, Ros- 
sini has changed into the cavatina of your new opera ; and what 
is still brttcr, he has not even altered the words." During the 
divertisement and the ballet, this fatal piece of news was circu- 
lated everywhere, and the enjftces were full of dilentanti, who 
ware aeon conning the matter over, and endeavouring, a* we!! 
as they could, to qualify their admiration. At Milan, such a 
thing would have roused the national vanity into fury ; at Ve- 
nice it only raised a laugh. Aneillo, a delightful poet, penned 
upon the spnt a sonnet on the unhappines* of Venice, and the 
happiness of Signora Cornel!!. In the mean time, the pour /*- 
pressario, distracted, and with ruin slariug him iu the face, runs 
to look for Rossini; he finds him : " Well what did I promise 
you?' savs the latter with idl the sang-froid imaginable, "to 
write something for you that should be applauded. This has 
been successful, e lanta Imsta. Resides, if you had but common 
sense, would you not have perceived by the soiled and wiwn 
edges of the ropy, that it was only old music, I was sending you 
from Naples ? go to, for an impresario ! who ought to be more 
rogue than fool, and you are only the latter." 

In the October of the sante year appeared the Donna 
del Lugo, on the theatre San Curio, at Naples. The ful- 
owing is the account given of its first rcccptiou. 

The public could not separate Rossini from the general dis- 
content that was felt against M. Rarbaja and tbe Signora Col- 
brand. Impatienre at Inst rose to its height, and made itself 
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heard in a manner that could not be misunderstood. I have 
seen Rossini quite Ul with the hissei that resounded from every 
part of this raft interior. This, in a man of his natural indiffe- 
rence, and srho feels a perfect confidence in his merits, spoke MM 
mines. This took place at the first representation of the Itonnn 
del La go: 

The first scene created a feeling of pleasure. The solitary 
lake in the land of Ossian, with its interesting' inhabitant guid- 
ing ber solitary bark to the shore, gave a tone to the feeling's 
altogether favourable to the character of the piece. Sig-nitra 
Culbran guiding hex little bark with admirable grace, sung her 
first air, and verv well. The public was all impatience for an 
opportunity to hiss, but none was afforded them. The duet 
with Davidc that followed was equal! v well sung. At length 
Nozzari appeared, in the character of Roderick Dhu ; he had 
to enter from the back ground, and from the nature of the 
scenery was placed at an immense distance from the orchestra. 
His part begun by a strong portancntn di race. He swelled his 
voice into a magnificent burst that might almost have been heard 
to the Strada di Toledo. liut as from the situation in » hn h 
he stood, he could not hear the orchestra, unfortunately tlds 
burst of voire was nearly half a tone too low. 1 shall never for- 
get the sudden outcry of the pit, delighted with a pretext to 
show their disapprobation. A menagerie of hungry lions let 
loose upon their prey, JKolus unchaining' the furious winds, 
could convey but a faint idea of the scene. 

Nothing ran convey nn adequate idea of the fury of a Neapo- 
litan public, when either otlVmlid hy a false note, or furnished 
with some just cause for satisfying an ancient grudge. 

The air of Nozzari was followed by the appearance of a num- 
ber of bards, who come to animate the Scottish troops to battle 
by the sound of their harps. This finale for three rhoirs is 
evidently an attempt on the part of Itossini to rival the ball- 
scene in />o« Giovanni, with its three orchestras. The military 
march with its splendid trumpet accompaniment, heard in con- 
trast with the chorus of bards is very striking. This first re- 
presentation took place on a gala day ; the theatre was illumi- 
nated, and the court waa not present to place any restraint* on 
the uproarious spirit of the audience. Nothing could equal the 
extreme hilarity of a number of young 1 officers who filled per 
privilegio the 'five first rows of the pit, and who had drank 
deeply to the health of their king, as all good ami loyal subjects 
should do. One of these gentlemen, at the first sound of the 
trumpets, began to imitate with his cane, the sound of a horse In 
full gallop. The public were struck with the faretiousnest «f the 
idea, and, in an instant, the pit is full of five hundred imitators, 
who join in this novel accompaniment. The cars of the poor 
maettro, however found neither novelty nor pleasure in such an 
addition to his music, it was but too ominous of the fate of his 
opera, and he sat upon thorns, in expectation of tlie fate that 
awaited him. 

The same night he had to set off post to Milan, to fulfil an 
engagement, which had for some time been contracted there. 
We afterwards learnt that, with his usual spirit of gasconade, he 
had spread the report, both on the road and at Milan, that the 
Donna del Logo had been applauded to the skies. He thofight 
ha was telling a fib, and ought to enjoy all the honours of it. yet 
ad the while ne was only telling the truth. The fart is, that cm 
the following day, the public was too candid not to acknowledge 
the act of injustice into which they had been betrayed, and, ac- 
aecordingly, the next evening the "jpera was hailed with all the 
applause which it so justly merits. The trumpet accompaniment 
was softened down by diminishing half the number of instru- 
ments, which on the first evening were really deafening. 

I recollect that the same evening, after the opera, the Print!- 
petsa di Hrlmont, exclaimed ; " Oh, if the poor Rossini could 
imt know of his success, what a consolation it would be to him on 
his journey ! How melancholy he must he jogging along at this 
moment ?' Little did we dream of the piece of rasconism he had 
been playing off on the road. 

The following anecdote is related of the Mosi, known 
among us under the title of Pirfro L'Ercmita. 

In the third act, the poet Tortnla, had sadly perplexed tlie 
mechanists of the theatre by the introduction of the passage of 
Vol. 11. 



•he Red Sea ; hi did not reflect that the execution of this part 
of the story was not so easy as the plague of darkness. From the 
situation of the pit, it i* impossible to give a view of the sea ex- 
cept in the distance ; in the present instance, it was absolutely 
necessary that it should appear more in the front ground, in 
order to represent the passage of the Israelites with effect. The 
mechanist of .Vast Carlo, In attempting to resolve this important 
problem, had fallen most wofnlly Into the ludicrous. The nit 
beheld the sea raised five or six bet above in banks, and the 
bo\e» overlooking the waves, saw the little laztaroni whose busi- 
ness it. was to roll backward* the silken waves at the voice of 
Moses. The whole house burst into laughter, but they were good 
natured in their merriment ; they would not be angry, and re* 
pressed those hisses, which an audience of our own would not 
have faMed to pour forth without mercy. 

The following season this opera was resumed with the same 
enthusiastic admiration of the first act, and the same bursts of 
laughter at the passage of the Red Sea. The following day, 
one of my friends called about noon on Rossini, who, as usual, 
was lounging in his bed. and giving audience to a dozen of Ins 
friends ; when to the great amusement of all, in rushed the poet 
Tortola, who, without saluting any one, exclaimed, Mamtro ! 
Maestm .' hn xatrato talto terzo. — Eh .' rAe hai fatto f tfc. 
Maestro! IhavcsavedthelhirdactJ" " Eh! what ran you havedone, 
my good friend ? ' replied Rossini, tnimiring the luilf-burlesqu*. 
half-pedantic manner of this poor son of the muses ; "depend 
upon it they will laugh in our faces as usual" "Maestro I I 
have made a prayer for the Hebrews before the passage of " the 
Red Sea." — Upon this the poet pulls from his pocket a large 
bundle of papers, as formidable as a lawyer's brief, and gives 
them to Rossini, who immediately set about deciphering the 
desperate scrawl. While he is reading the poet salutes the com- 
pany smtlinglv all around, every moment whispering in the com- 
poser's ear ; ifaeitra, e laroro d~Hn ora.—ffef larora itun am. 
— " What ! the work of an hourr' exclaimed Rossini . The 
poor poet, shrinking iuto nothing, and trembling lest the com- 
poser should play off upon him one of his usual practical jokes, 
shrugs up his •boulders, forces out a laugh, and looking at 
Rossini, exclaimed, Ki, rignar ; si, Mgitor Mantro .' — '« Well, 
if it has taken you an hour to write this prayer, I engage to 
make the music in a quarter of the time ; here, give me a pen 
and ink." At these words, Rossini jumps out of lied, seats him- 
self at a table e n rhemitr, and in eight or ten minute* at the far- 
thest, had composed this sublime movement, without any putuv, 
and in the midst of the chatter of tlie conversation of his friends. 
" There," said Rmsini, " there is your music, away about your 
business. " llic poet is oft* like lightning, and Rossini jumped 
into hed, and joins in tlie general laugh at poor Tortola' s parting 
look of amazement. The following evening I did not fail to re- 
pair in pood time to San Carlo, The same transports attended 
thr bstltl ; but when they came to the famous passage of the 
Red Sea, there were the same pleasantries, and the same di*[H»si- 
tion to laugh. 

Hut this was repressed the instant Motet began tlx- new and 
sublime Mt, l>nl tuo ttrllato soglio. This is the prayer that 
all the people repeat alter Moses in chorus. Surprised at litis 
novelty the pit was all attention. This beautiful chorus is in 
the minor kev ; Aaron takes it up and the people continue it. 
Last of all, Elria addresses tlie same vows to heaven, the peopir 
answer; at this moment ihev all throw themselves usi their knees 
and repeat tlie same prayer with enthusiasm ; the prodigy is 
wrought, the sea opens to present a passage to the chosen 
people. The last part of the movement is m the major key. 
It would be difficult to give an idea of the thunder of applause 
that resounded from every part of the theatre. The spectators 
leaned over the boxes to applaud, exclaiming, bttlo! beilo! o 
ehr betlo! Never diil 1 behold such a furor, which was ren- 
dered still more striking by tlie contrast it presented to the pre- 
vious disposition of the house to be merry. 

In spile of the quantity of Music Rossini hns composed, 
he is said lo be a man of indolent habits. Of this the fol- 
lowing anecdote related of his earlier year* bears testimony. 

During his residence in Venire, in 1813, he lodged in a litlie 
i room at one of the small inut. When the weather was cold he 
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reuse of fir; up. 
i ist finished, fa 



i; jcd to lie tod write his ramie in bed, in order to save the ex- 
Oo one of these occasions, a duet which he had 
For the new opera, // Figlio per Azzardo, dipped 
from the bed, and fell on the floor. Rossini looked for it in rain 
from under the bed clothe*, it had fallen under the bed. After 
many a painful effort, he crept from his soup place, and leaned 
over the tide of the bed to look for it. He sees it, but it lie* 
beyond the reach of his arm ; he make* one or two ineffectual 
efforts to reach it, he i* half frozen with cold, and wrapping 
himself up in the coverlid exclaim* ; " Cune the duet ; I will 
write it orer again j there will be nothing difficult in this, since 
I know it by bean. He began again, but not a single idea could 
he retrace ; he fidget* about for some time, he »cr»wl», but no 
note cau he recal. Still hi* indolence will not let him get out of 
bed to reach the unfortunate papers. •• Well, he exclaim* in a 
fit of impatience, I will re- write the whole duet. Let such com- 
puters a* are rich enough keep fire* in their chambers ; I can"t 
afford it. There let the confounded paper lie. It ha* fallen, 
and it would not be lucky to pick it up again." 

He had scarcely finished the second duet when one of bi* 
ft-iends entered. " Have the goodues*, to reach me the duet that 
lies under the bed." The friend poked it out with his cane, and 
gave it toRoasini. " Come," say* the composer, snuggling close 
in his bed, " I will sing you these two duets, and do you tell me 
which pleases you beet," Hia friend gave the preference to the 
first ; the second was too rapid and too lively for the situation in 
which it was to stand. Another thought cane into Rossini's 
head ; be tiexed bis pen, and without loss of time, worked it up 
into a terzetto for the same opera. The person from whom I 
liad tin* anecdote, assure* me, that there was not the slightest 
resemblance between the two duets. The terzetto finished, 
Kos«ini dressed himself in haste, cursing the cold the whole time, 
and set off with hit friend to the casino to warm himself and take 
a cup of coffee. After this, be seot the lad of the casino with 
the duct and terzetto to the copyist of San Mose. to be inserted 
ia the score. 

In closing our extracts from this lively volume, we must, 
in justice to the translator, say, that be has judiciously 
rejected the wild verbiage with which the French work 
is overrun, and condensed all that is really worth pre- 
serving into a moderate bulk, and digested form. The 
facts, of course, rest on the authority of the French 
writer — be be Stendahl, Beale, or Bomoet— let him take 
what name he pleases ! 



FOREIGN MUSICAL REPORT. 



Vienna. The principal Italian operas performed here during 
the autumn season, have been Armida, 11 Harhiere di Seriglia, 
La Semiramide, and Maametto. In the latter opera, the 
cautious composer h,i» allowed the principal character, which 
was composed! for Madame Colbran Rossini, to be heard only 
in concerted pieces ; and has carefully avoided exposing her 
powers in an air. This has proved prejudicial to Madame 
Fodor's talents, who i* thereby prevented from shining in her 
primer sphere. The birth-day of the director, Signor Dotninico 
Harbaja, was lately celebrated here, and with two-fold honours : 
on the first evening by his countrymen, who paid their respects 
to him alia maniira Italiana, and treated him with Rocsinian 
him bout ; on the second evening the German singers gave him 
a serenade in the street, which was applauded by the Italian* 
from the windows above, with all the furor and stormy vehemence 
natural to this nation. 



Hrrlin. The principal operas performed here during the 
•t months have been the rVeyseAiir ■ of Von Weber, the Swim 
Family of We'gl, the ZauberfibU of Mozart, the Fidelia of 
andZ<a>/o//«amofPai 1 ieUo. 



Spa. M. Moscheles rare a concert here, tad which was 

very numerously attended, principally by English, though 
this place is much less frequented than formerly. A warm 
welcome was giver! to an artist who has before delighted this 
part of the world. He is on his way to Vienna, where doubtless 



Milam. The operatic corps at present here is as follows: 

Crime danne, Madame Bellochi, Rosa Morandi, and Brigita 
lorenzani ; primi tenori, Luigi Man, Luigi Sirletti, and 
Stefano Lenzerini ; prima baito, Filippo Galu ; prima ban* 
eomieo, Nicola de Greets. The Scala opened with Zoraide, 
which was followed by La Gasxa Laara, It Barbiere di 
Se'-iiHia, and Otcllo. Afterwards was produced what was 
called a new opera, by Pacini, entitled La betta Tavemaia, 
ossia le Avventure it una Notte. But it was found to be nothing 
else than La Oioventk di Enrico V., which had been produced 
at Rome in the carnival of 1630, vamped up under a new title. 
The whole opera is but a poor imitation of Rossini, and of 
Rossini not in his happier moments. The audience appeared 
completely wearied out. and seemed happy to escape from an- 
noyance and disgust. 

The theatre Carcano opened with Teabaldo erf Isotina, 
which had a considerable run. This was followed by the Pre- 
tendenti Dei us i of Mosca, which was performed eight nights, 
and the Clotilda of Corcia, which was riven three time* only. 

Drouct gave a second series of concerts here, but as he 
only produced the same piece* over again, his success was but 

mediocre. 

A large MSS. was lately cleared of the accumulated dust of 
years that had gathered round it in the Ambrosian library, 
and it was found to contain nine manuscript masses of Josquin 
de* Pres. Almost all of them have particular titles ; the first is 
thus designated, Josquin, quern dicunt Homines : the second, 
Jotquin, de nostra Domini : the third, Josquin, malkeur me 
bat: the fifth. Morales: the sixth, M. delajtue, Quarti: the 
seventh, Josquin, Quarti: the eighth, Josquin, are Maria : 
the ninth, Jotquin, la tot fa mi re. The question is whether 
this volume is unique, or whether these masses are known to 
exist in any other depository of ancient music. 

el r«'f»«l 
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Paris. Among the institutions for singing in this city, that 
of the Eeole Royale especial de chant, under the direction of 
M. Chnron, i* particularly distinguished. This gentleman is 
already known to the public for many works upon music, as 
well as for his indefatigable zeal ia its cause, and though a 
profound mathematician, he has devoted hi* attention ex- 
clusively to music, and has succeeded in establishing an insti- 
tution, which is now under royal protection, and in which a 
certain number of pupils arc maintained. M. Chnron makes 
frequent visits to the province* in search of fit subject* Cur hi* 
establishment. Those who are not gifted by nature with the 
necessary qualifications, are not received, whatever patronage 
may be exerted in their behalf; M. Choron cannot therefore fail 
to attain the great object of his efforts. He may not be considered 
as the real inventor of the system of mutual instruction. It is now 
twelve years since he first began to practise this mode of tuition, 
which he taught at that period in several schools gratis. In the 
institution above named, there is a weekly exhibition, for \ 
a certain number of card* of invitation are issued. A I 
of compositions for the voire, from the first masters, with i 
paniment* for the piano, it given by the pupils. A connoisseur 
who was pre .-en i at one of these meetings has assured us that 
some of these pieces were admirably given, and that some of the 
female voice* were of the greatest promise. Among many other 
compositions Scarlatti's excellent madrigal. Cor mio, was per- 
formed by five among them without any accompaniment ; it 
lasted for ten minute*, and was given with such precision, that 
not one of the voices had sunk a r 
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Ltmmiwm The great Swiss music-meeting, the eleventh 
since it» establishment, took place this year in this romantic 
town. The festivity lasted three darn ; on the fint there wa» a 
sreneral rehearsal in' the cathedral church, which, from the nature 
•if the building, U unfortunately not favourable to music '/'he 
whole body of musicians and linger* amounted to above three 
hundred, under the direction of M. Taillez of Strasburg. whose 
zeal in the cause we rnuit commend, though we cannot do 
the same with respect to his mode of showing; it. His manner 
of beating time is too violent and outri, and bis furious stamping 
and vigorous exercise of his musical baton might welt hare been 
dispensed with. The second day's performance lasted from three 
till nearly seven. It opened with Haydn's splendid Svmphony 
in E flat, which begins with a roll of kettle drums. The minuet 
was omitted as too ray for a church. This was followed by an 
Italian Cantata by Bonleinpo, which, from the frequent pauses 
in the chorusses. presented considerable difficulties, which bow- 
ever were tolerably surmounted. This was followed by an over- 
ture of Niedrmieycr. in the Roseinian stvle. and therefore of a 
gay and hurried character, not exactly adapted to a church. A 
selection from Rossini's Mote, with the Italian text, was next 
given with great effect, with the exception of the celebrated 
Prefhiem. 

After a pause of about half an hour, the second part began 
with the orrrture of the Fny cAiif g , which was executed with 
great spirit, but whether such a composition is suited to a 
church it another question. This was followed by fAe Mnunt 
of Olivet, by Beethoven, which, on the whole, went off excel- 
l< ntly, a* it was music with which most of the performers were 
familiar. The effect of this composition, at well upon connois- 
seur* as amateurs, was indescribable. Among three thousand 
spectators there was but one feeling on the subject : it was the 
triumph of the whole music feast. 

On the third day a concert was given in the theatre. It 
opened with an overture by H. Spath, organist of M urges, 
which was feeble and trivial.' Next came an air from Cheru- 
bim's Saul, which was striking, but spoiled in a great measure 
by the misplaced roulades of the singer. The celebrated quartctt 
from Righeni's^Cerutafrasme Liberata, came next, and was 
sung with considerable effect. A concerto for the piano, com- 
posed and performed by Ncidermayer, a young artist of great 
promise, who to great power unites great feeling, gave much 
satisfaction. The first part concluded with an air from the Musi, 
which was sung with great taste by Signora Zamara, a young 
Italian lady, who was greeted with three rounds of applause. 

The second part opened with the duet from Aekiltet, which 
did not succeed, as the voices accorded very ill with each other, 
but amends were made by a solo on the clarionet, which was full 
•>t" tenderness and feeling. This was followed by an air of 
Kegnier, a romance of Rlnni'ini, with an accompaniment for the 
harp, piano, and flute by Moschrlles. entitled L'Armir, It Pre- 
sent rt le Pant, and the terminating qtiartctto of Rirriar lo r 
Zoruide, the whole of which was excellently performed, but the 
performer* seemed to forgrt the situation in which they stood, 
and gave themselves too many theatrical air*. 

It ma* be truly said that the present has been the m«»st splen- 
did of all the meeting of this kind in Switzerland, and it augur* 
well for the interests of music in this romantic rountrv. When ;t 
is considered what difficulties attend such a meeting as this, where 
s" many artists are assembled, and particularly so many choirs 
are united who are stranger* to each other, some triflng errors 
will be easily overlooked, and it will be rather a matter' of sur- 
prise, that such general correctness and precision could prevail. 
AH was unanimity, harmony, and good feeling in this meeting, 
which cannot but prove beneficial in more sense* than one. It 
must tend at once to advance the interests of music, and of patri- 
otic feeline. 

The whole concluded with a banquet given in the great town- 
hall, to which all the artists were invited, and which was filled 
with numerous and respectable company. It was admirably con- 
ducted. The hall was splendidly illuminated and hung' with 
festoons of flowers .imonir which were interminrled the escutch- 
eons, of the twenty-two Swiss cantons Roth ends were adorned 
with two large transparencies representing Hannonv and Apollo 
instructing the M uses. But the mo»t pleating spectacle was a 



group of children, who were arranged at the end of the hall, and 
performed Haydn's celebrated symphony, entitled Berehtolds- 
gntlen, in which various children*' instruments are introduced, k 
musical jeu a" etyrit which he composed for the younger 
branches of the Esterbazy family. It was given with great 
spirit, under the direction of the son of M. Chavannes, the 
mayor of the town, who sumjr a pleasing and appropriate song 
with chorus, written by Mad. Chavnnnes for the occasion, which, 
from the patriotic sentiments which it contained, produced a pow- 
erful impression upon the spectators, and was applauded to the 
very echo. Many, many years may this music-feast lie celebrated 
by the united inhabitants of Switzerland, in the bosom of peace, 
and in the undisturbed possession of their rights ! This meeting 
lias already taught the Swiss to feci the want of a musical so- 
ciety, to promote the interests of music, and accordingly a plan 
has alrrad v been set on foot for the establishment of one under 
the title of Sneieti rfe Mutlaue Canlonale : may every suvecs.-i 
attend so laudable an enterprise ? 

St. PaTitnsRi'RG. The Journal tie Muiique, which we men- 
tioned in a former number*, as being announced shortly to 
make its appearance, experienced considerable patronage at its 
first starting, but is now out of fashion, for, in Russia particu- 
larly, music is under the influence of this capricious goddess 
Those concerts only are frequented which are oy artists now in 
fashion ; that music only is played which proceeds from the pen 
of composers who are in vogue ; for example Field, Hummel, 
and Rossini— Mozart and Beethoven are almost laid upon the 
shelf; and in a word, those teachers of music only are sought 
after who happen to be in the rage. 

With respect to church music here, the choir of the Imperial 
chapel is, perhaps, unrivalled in all Europe. The best voices 
in the empire are selected fur this purpose, and in sopranos in 
particular it is no where to he equalled. All the foreign artists 
who visit this place express their unqualified approbation of the 
superior manner in which this choir is conducted. The chapel 
is under the direction of M. Bortnansky, who compotes, or at 
least arranges the whole of the music sung. A M. Koloswsky 
hat also produced many admired compositions for the use of this 
chapel. The effect produced bv a union of so many excellencies 
is truly grand and imposing. Like the music of the Sextine 
chapel, the compositions are executed bv voices only. Some, 
times a superior voice is heard singing • solo, which is taken up 
by the rest and supported throughout, after the manner of an 
instrument obblifato. 



Stockholm. A new Journal of Music ha* lately appeared 
here. Should the undertaking be successful, it will augur well 
for the interests of music in the north. 

— 

THE DRAMA. 
— ■ — — 

■ 1 ' 7 t WW* 

The Kings Theatre. 

Expectation was raited to a great height on Saturday the 
24th of last month, by the opening of this theatre in a newly, 
decorated state, and by a new opera ; but that which excited 
the most vivid curiosity of all, was the promised introduction to 
a British public of the universal!) -fashionable composer of the 
day. Signor Oionrrhino Rossini, who, it was announced, would 
upon this occasion conduct his own opera, Zelmira, in person. 
Vve will first say a few word* of the embellishment* of the thea- 
tre. These have been made by Signor Zara, the scene painter 
to the establishment, and, upon the whole, do his taste much 
credit. The colour pf the Salle ilu Theatre, or audience 
part, is a light green, relieved with a shade of the same colour. 
The curtains of the boxes are rose; the ceilin? is blue, and di- 
vided into nine compartments, in earh of which is painted a ■ 
muse. Above the proscenium are the royal arms, in stone- 
col ejred relief. Along the '.pper part of the principal einle ol 
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boxes, a range of arches is carried, in rold moulding, and 
below each arch is a crown proper. The other bom hare light 
gilt ornaments scattered over the panncl>< of the front*, and 
.ill the boxes air divided from each other by a j>lnin, slender pi- 
laster. A ?ery con*hler.ible degree of elegance h given to tbe 
appearance of tic house, and a- much hut been dime by the ar- 
tist as the means by which he wan limited would allow. But the 
beau nton^r are not satisfied with cfFcrt produced, as falling tar 
short of what wkr expected in magnificence. The hangings of 
the boxes hare a faded appearance, and are not made of silk, aa 
they ought to hare been,but of a kind of futtian, edged with a 
yellow galloon of the name fabric, giving not only a very infe- 
rior mean look tu the house, but damping the sound in a most 
injurious manner. The drop curtain is newly painted: the 
ground is crimson, studded with gokl stars, with a deep fringe 
of the same. The lustre from the centre, has been newly mo- 
delled, and is very superb. 




nil modern composition* of that kind, and such is the perplexity 
of the plot, that it is difficult to furnish any outline of it. We, 
however, must attempt the task, after giving the persons of the 
drama, and their representatives, which are as follows: 



Zblmira, daughter of Polidoro, . Mad. Color an Rosaitti. 

Emma, her friend Mad. VasTnu. 

Ilo. a Trojan Prince, the husband/ Q! „ n . 

ofZehnira \ Sig. Garcia. 

Amtbnorb, the usurper . . Sig. Citriom. 

Polidoro, King of Lesbos . . . Sig. Placci. 

Lsrctppn, a general, and friend oO g. P 0 rto 

Antenore J °" 

EAtina • Sig. Frakchischi. 

A High Print and Priettt. CharHttrt of Ladirt ; of the 
people of Lrtbot ; ami of Warrior* of Mitytenr 

The scene is at Lesbos, and tbe period, any time before the 
Trojan war. 

A King of Lesbos. Polidoro, is dethroned by the governor of 
Mitylene, and the latter in assassinated by Antenort. who, by the 
ass is tanc e of Lemeippa, is proclaimed king of the two countries. 
Zelmirn pretends to divulge to the tyrant that her father has 
taken sanctuary in the temple of Ceres, which in consequence, ii 
immediately ordered to he net on fire, and the daughter is sup- 
posed to be the cause of the horrid act. Her husband, llo, re- 
turns at this moment from the wars, and is made to believe his 
wife guilty of a cruel parricide. But her royal parent has 
found an asylum in a subterranean recess which serves as the 
tomb of his ancestors. At length he appears, proves his daugh- 
ter's innocence and filial care, and is re-e*t*b!islied on the throne 
by his son-in-law, who overcomes the usurper, and is reinstated 
as lawful heir to the crown of Le«ho<t, 

Out of these materials, Rossini has formed an opera that ought 
to be classed amongst his best works ; but as it is oar intention 
to examine it carefully in our Review of Music for next month, 
we shall add no more concerning its merits here. We hare 
already furnished our subscribers with four pieces from it, and 
we had the pleasure to observe that three of them produced 
greater effect than most of the others, — " Cam, dek attendimi," 
" del pirtosof" and the Mareia fettira. 

Madame Colbran Rossini, who now made her first appearance 
in England, has long been known in Italy, chiefly at Naples, 
a< a creat singer: her stvle in pure, ami her ornaments are 
graceful without being redundant. The delivery of her voice 
i* in the manner of the best schools ; what remains of it is 
sweet, hut wc fear that devouring Time has not left much of 
the original substance for us to judge by. and that her power will 
be found quite inadequate to the parts which she will have to 
sustain, and to the capacity of the theatre that she ought to be 
able to fill. Zrlmira has not pleased, it must be admitted ; 
why, wc cannot tell: perhaps the reason is, that the music is too 



good. It was written for David, and other persons with voices 
of unusual compass, and necessarily has been much transposed 
here, to adapt it to the performers ensraped this season, same 
little of its effect was certainly injured by these unavoidable 
alterations ; and, for want of strength in the principal singer, 
the concerted pieces were materially deteriorated. This may 
account in part for its not having been received with general 
approbation ; hut after ulL, it will only account in part. 

The orchestra is much improved hv placing tltc Maestro, who 
presides at tin) piano-forte, in the centre ; the disposition of 
some of the wind- instrument* is also altered for the better: 
but two individual changes have been made that will more than 
balance the good resulting from the other arrangement* :— 
Mori, one of tbe finest violin-player* in Europe, and highly 
qualified by long experience for leading tbe Ballet, ii displaced 
without any cause ; and Mackintosh, tbe best bassoon-player in 
England, is thrown out, to make way for a 
tone* on the night of opening, excited, 
admiration which this instrument hu 
produce in the orchestra of the King s 
laughter. 

Drury-Lane Theatre. 

Anew comic opera was produced at this theatre on ' 
January 13th, under the title of Pm lax nam no, er Me Roir, 
C^vrbn, written by Mr. Beaaetey, the author of several very 
diverting piece* ; the musk composed and selected by Mr. C. E. 




The following are tbe characters : — ■ 

Count Amaranth, (in love with Matilda) Mr. Brahah. 
Philanobr, (in lore with Emile) - - Mr. Lihto.x. 
Axsielmo, (privately married to LisetteJ - Mr. Mrrcbr. 
Jrromk, (a jolly old peasant) ... Mr. Dowtox. 
Pierrk, (a severe old peasant) ... Mr. Tkrry. 
Blaisk, (in love with Pauline) - Mr. K night. 

Lroni Lapaik, (Village Schoolmaster) • Mr. Haklrt. 
Matilda, (in love with Count Amaranth) Miss Fonne. 
Emilk, (in love with Philander; - - - Miss Stephhxs. 
Patlixb, (Jerome's daughter) ... Mad. Vkstris. 
Lisrttk, (Pierre** daughter) - - - Miss Smitiisox. 

The materials are avowedly borrowed from the French opera 
of Joeondc, which, as the renders of Italian poetry well know, 
is formed upon the episode of Astoluho and his squire, in Ari* 
osto. Of this piece there seems to be but one opinion, in which 
we concur. But it runs: — tant micux for the house, and as the 
present is not quite the Augustan age of the drama, there if 
nothing surprising in the success of Philandering. 

The original music in this opera wc shall have to notice iu a 
future Rrriew. Tbe selected part, from Moaart chiefly, is well 
chosen and judiciously introduced. Coti fan tutte has supplied 
most of the concerted pieces, amongst which, set of course to 
English words arc Pi terirermi vgni giorno ; Sento, oh dial 
and part of the finale to the first act, which is applied toa similar 
purpose by Mr. Horn. A duet bv tbe same composer, together 
with other pieces, were omitted the night we were present, and 
arc, wc suppose, cut out. A song from Caraffais very beautiful. 
Tli* finale to the last act is the popular French air, Oett 
t Amour, very well harmonized. 

This opera owes its success to tbe strong manner in which it 
is cast — Mad. Vcstris, Miss Stephens, and Braham, aided by 
such performers as Liston, Dowtoa, Terry, and Harley, would 
enable an ancient mystery to triumph. \\ <* " 
employed ! 



f ould they 



Covent-Garden Theatre. 

Mr. Sinclair has appeared as Carlos, in tin T)»rnna. with 
Miss Paton, in the character of Clara ; the only musical novelty 
attempted last month at tliis theatre, and we regret to say, that 
we had no opportunity of hearing it ; for it was unexpectedly 
suspended, by Mr. Sinclair's quitting town for a provincial eu- 
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Mr. Ries furnishes a strong exception to the usual 
remark of the quiet and unvaried coune of the lives of 
those who devote themselves to art. His early years 
appear to have been marked by much change, and even 
adventure; his fate, in more instances than one, might 
almost be said to have been mixed up with public desti- 
nies, and crossed by public events. The French armies, 
indeed, whether under the earlier revolutionary generals, 
or under Napoleon, seem to have made him the peculiar 
object of their pursuit; for no fewer than four times 
were his interests immediately and deeply affected by 
their approach — a circumstance sufficiently strange to 
occur to one devoted to the cultivation of nn art so 
eminently of peace. But we must not anticipate our 
narrative. 

Italy and Germany seem to have an almost undisputed 
monopoly of giving birth to great names in music. 
Mr. Ries is a native of the latter " Land of Song." He was 
born at Bonn, in tbe vear 17g5, and appears to have in- 
herited his fondness for his art ; his father beirm director 
of the orchestra of the Elector of Cologne, in which his 
grandfather had formerly been first violin*. Like many 
others who have become eminent musicians, bis taste 
and capabilities manifested themselves very early; as, at 
•ve years old, he began his musical education under his 
father, and afterwards under Bernhard Romberg, the 
celebrated violoncello player. He was already promised 
a situation in the Elector's band, in tbe event of bis 
answering the expectation to which he had given rise, 
when the French revolutionary army appeared, and in 
the general clearance which it made of every thing 
existing, swept away tbe electoral orchestra among the 
rest. The elder Ries was peculiarly unfortunate, as he 
was not only deprived of his post, but also lost a part of 
his property. Having a large family, the confusion 
incident on these misfortunes prevented much attention 
being, for some time, paid to the instruction of his sou; 
who, nevertheless, composed a minuet when he was only 
nine years old— bis first effort in that line in which 



* It appeari, indeed, to bo • wry ibumcsI family ; for «r have 
Utely arrn, ia the ZeUmagfir tit* KUpantf H'etl, the account of the 
deW, at Cnaarl, a>a violta-pWyer, of a brotliet of Mr. lliea, a pupil 
of Spoilt, who« w«m »fipt-ur» to line been M (;'«•»«. tlwt he wa* 
fn-qiriitly interrupted in U,e imtlM of bis aolo, by the appaMU* of 
the whole audience. 

Vou II. 

* Ah] ; . ' - ' 



he has since become so distinguished. He appears, at 
this time, to have studied more from books, than under 
personal tuition; especially thorough-bass, in which, 
having no competent instructor, he was obliged to con- 
teat himself with what knowledge he enuld acquire from 
tfie liest writers on tbe subject. At last, when be was 
about thirteen, a friend of his father took him to Arnsberg, 
in Westphalia, for the purpose of learning thorough- 
bass and composition, from an organ-player of some 
celebrity in that neighbourhood. But, alas! the good 
people of Arnsberg seem to have been very ignorant, 
or very indulgent in granting musical reputation; for 
the pupil proved so much the more able to teach of tbe 
two, that tbe organist was obliged to give tlie matter up 
at once, and proposed to young Ries to teach him tbe 
violin instead. As a piS'aller, ibis was accepted ; and 
Ries remained at Arnsberg about nine monlhs, after 
which he returned home. Here ho remained upwards 
of two years, improving himself in his art, with great 
industry. He used, as exercises, to occupy himself in 
putting Haydn's and Mozart's quartern into score, and 
arranging them for tbe piano- forte; as well as tbe 
Creadon, the Seasons, Mozart's Requiem, kc. Many of 
these have since been anonymously published. 

At length, iu tbe year 1801, be went to Munich with 
the same friend who bad formerly taken him to Arns- 
berg. Here he was thrown upon his own resources ; and 
throughout tbe tryingaud dispiriting circumstances which, 
with slight exceptioi), attended the next years of his life, he 
appears to have displayed a firmness, an energy, and an 
independence of mind, tbe more honourable, perbips, 
from the very early age at which tliey were called into 
action. At Munich, Mr. Ries was left by his friend, 
with little money, and but very slender prospects. 
He tried for some time to procure pupils, but was at last 
reduced to copy music at three-pence per sheet. With 
this scanty pittance, he not only continued to keep him- 
self free from embarrassments, but saved a few ducats to 
take him to Vienna, where be had hopes of patronage 
and advancement from Beethoven. This celebrated man 
had been, in early life, the intimate friend of Mr. Ries's 
father; and tbe young man had (perhaps in consequence) 
made his works his chief and favourite study. He set 
out from Munich with only seven ducats, and reached 
Vienna before they were exhausted I His hopes from bis ■ 
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father's early friend were not disappointed ; Beethoven 
received him with a cordial kindliness, alas ! but too rare 
from men who hare risen to eminence and distinction, 
towards those whose claim npon them is founded on the re- 
miniscences of their humbler state. He at once took the 
young man under his immediate care and tuition; ad- 
vanced him pecuniary loans, which his subsequent conduct 
converted to gifts , and allowed him to be the first to take 
the title of his pupil, and to appear iu public us such. 

At the arrival of Ries at Vienna, Beethoven was en- 
gaged in the composition of The Mount of Olives, — and 
as lie was pressed Tor time, the first services rendered by his 
pupil were corrections of parts, <$-c, during the progress of 
this celebrated work. On the occasion of the young man's 
first appearance in public, Beethoven gave him his cele- 
brated concerto in C minor, which was then in manuscript. 
Mr. Ries asked him to compose a cadenza for him, but 
Beethoven desired him to do it himself, and said that he 
would correct it. This was accordingly done, and the 
great composer was much pleased with his pupil's pro- 
duction, — with the exception of one difficult and ambitious 
passage, which he said was too dangerous to be attempted 
in public, by a pupil making his debit. But with the 
true pkiloprogenitivenets of all authors — whether their 
art be music, poetry, or (minting, — the young aspirant 
could not be persuaded to give up a favourite passage, and 
did not alter it. A few days oefore he was to appear, 
Beethoven mode him play over the cadenza, — and as he 
stumbled at the passage, again cautioned him not to at- 
tempt it, as he could not moke sure of it. The young 
man's pride was touched ;— he went home, and practised 
over and over this fateful passage, till he was persuaded 
he had mastered it completely. At length the day ar- 
rived. Ries began, ana went on with success and ap- 
plause — he reached the cadenza — he reached the pas- 
aage. Beethoven stood at bis side to turn over for him , 
nevertheless be could not prevail on himself to leave out 
what he considered his happiest and most effective effort. 
He plunged boldly into it, and succeeded perfectly. 
Beethoven was delighted, and let the audience see that 
he was so. He afterwards said to his pupil, that he was 
exceedingly gratified and pleased, hut that if he had failed 
in that passage, he never would have given him another 
lesson. 

But, with all his kindness, Beethoven would give him 
no instructions in thorough-bass or composition. He 
said it required a particular gift to explain them with 
c learness and pre. ision, — and beside! thai Albrechts- 
berger was the acknowledged master of all composers. 
This latter had almost given up teaching, being very 
old, and was persuaded to take a new pupil only 
by the strong recommendation of Beethoven, and by 
the temptation of a ducat a lesson. Poor Ries' ducats 
ran only to the number of twenty-eight ; after this, 
he was driven to his books again. It is said that these 
lessons are all the instruction he ever had in the science 
of niu.sic. — a circumstance really wonderful, il we ((in- 
sider what he has since done. His musical memory, 
however, is reported to be of a remarkable description ; 
it is said that before he went to Vienna; be couln play 
!.\ In-art a gre.u [art of Sebastian Bach's fugues, and H 
the works of Mozart and Beethoven. We have heard 
that, since, in his own compositions, he has often noted 
only the orchestral parts, leaving his own (the piano- 
forte) part almost blank, to the great puzzling ol those 
who were to turn over. 



Mr. Ries remained at Vienna till 1805, when be again 
came into contact with the French army, and had nearly 
remained so for some time, inasmuch as he was drawn for 

the conscription. Bonn, where his family resided, being 
under the French government, the sons were liable to 
this land-press, and Ferdinand Ries was one of the 
first drawn. He was, therefore, obliged to return home 
immediately, for his disobedience would have exposed his 
father and family to the risk of ruin. As the army of 
Austerlitz was now advancing on Vienna, he could not 

Eet a passport to return direct, but was obliged to go 
y way of Prague, Dresden, and Leipzig. The day 
was already named for his joining his regiment, on pain 
of being declared a deserter; so he set out, in the month 
of D ecem ber, to plod his weary way on foot from Vienna 
to Leipzig; for, as all those who fled from the approach 
of the French army, took this direction, every possible 
means of conveyance were secured by those who had more 
power, influence, or money than our young musician. 
When he arrived at Coblentz, he immediately surren- 
dered himself to the Commissioners of Conscripts; and 
here, that which had always been considered a heavy 
misfortune, saved him. At a very early age, Mr. Ries 
had lost the sight of an eve from the effects of the small- 
pox, and owing to this defect he was declared incapable 
of serving, and set free. 

Few cases, we conceive, can speak more strongly than 
this the terrors of the conscription. That it should be 
possible for a young man, cultivating a peaceful and de- 
lightful art, to be torn from his occupation, his p ro s pects, 
and his hopes, — to be plunged into the coarse, brutal, and 
contaminating society of a camp, and exposed to all the 
hardships and privations (to say nothing of the dangers) 
of a campaign, — is, indeed, a state of things which, we 
may well be thankful, never can exist here. 

Mr. Ries subsequently went to Paris, where be re- 
mained nearly two years ; but met with very little raceen 
either as a composer or performer. Several compositions, 
which all the music-sellers refused even at a very low 
rate, have since been printed in nearly every musical 
town in Europe, and by two or three music-sellers in 
Paris itself. Neither was he able to procure many 
pupils ; and here, for the first time, he felt that sinking 
of nope which nearly all have ex|ierienced at some period, 
who nave passed through a doubtful and difficult career. 
At one time he had serious thoughts of abandoning bis 
profession altogether; to which resolution, his distaste, 
almost his disgust, for French music, is said very strongly 
to have contributed *. With this view, be applied to an 

* Wuh regard to French swiou* music — (he acieaminj, the clan- 
gor, tlx- thunder of the grand open, wc believe there arc scarcely 
(•■••i opinions, unions »ll who an- not luuivesuf France. One, who ha* 
done mult for noun than many musician* (Mr. M"ore), ho* laYmed 
it to the attempt to 

" ■ ■ act a loud til of coughing is porta, 
Ol compote a deep rumbling haw to a cbolic 

Hut this general condemnation of French music lias included a 
style which, though not ol an high order, is, in iu own way, 
delightful, and is strictly peculiar to Franc*— we allude to ibe 
lauJevtUrt, with which their )rtHr» fmeom an interspersed. They 
are nearly always of a lively cast, and possess, for lite moat pait, 
a piuuaacy. and — if wc may so speak — an archness, which are 
equally r harming in themselves, and rare to be met with in any other 
description of music. The words to these airs are as peculiar ia 
poetry a* (Ary are in music, t 'nlike our stage songs, w hlr.li ate, or 
till very lately have been, wholly unconnected with the subject of 
the scene, these tvu/Mt (as they are called by distinction ) i 
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influential friend to procure him a situation under govern- 
ment ; but tins friend dissuaded him strongly from so 
boon renouncing a profession in which be had made 
.nn h progress, and shewn so much promise. He advised 
him to change the scene, and go to Russia : promising 
him at the same time, his assistance, if he returned with 
unaltered wishes. 

Ries accordingly set out, and, going by way of Vienna, 
remained there long enough to come across the French 
army for the third time, on its advance on that capital 
in Is09. This time the Austrians made him a conscript, 
or rather seir<-d him as a soldier by more summary pro- 
cess. He was sent to the barracks with a number of 
others to be drilled ami disciplined — hut the approach 
of the French was so rapid, that all such preparations 
were found to be too late, and the recruits were suffered 
to return to their homes. 

In the neat year, Mr. Ries set out for Russia ; and 
be now bewail to he repaid for all bis toils and disappoint- 
ments, by the commencement of that success, which must 
always ultimately repay the union of merit and exertion. 
He went by Cassel, Hambro', Copenhagen, and so by 
Sweden to Russia. He made some stay in each of 
those towns, and met with considerable encourage- 
ment and success in all. This journey, however, was 
marked by that fatality which seems to have attended 
him whenever be came into the neighbourhood of belli- 
gereuta, for the vessel in which he crossed from Sweden, 
was taken by the English, who detained their prisoners 
for eight days on a small rock. 

At last he arrived at Fetersburgh, anil here he met 
his old master Beruhord Romberg. In his company he 
went to hint' in Little Russia, where, and subsequently 
at Riga, Revel, and other towns, he gave concerts with 
eminent success and increasing reputation. After this, 
he prepared to go to Moscow ; but bis old friends the 
French, again interfered. The cam]>aigii of is It first 
impeded, and ultimately prevented his journey. He now 
resolved to come to England — perhaps in the belief, that 
it was the only country where he was likely to be free 
from the interruptions of French armies. Accordingly, 
be left Russia, and, after being nearly drowned in 
crowing the Gulf of Finland, arrived at Stockholm, 
where his reception was peculiarly successful and flatter- 
ing. During his stay he was admitted a member of the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

He arrived in this country in April, 1913 ; and having 
made himself known to that excellent performer, and 
worthy, sensible man. the late Mr. Salomon*, was by 
him introduced to the Philharmonic Society, of which he 
shortly afterwards was elected a member. What his 
success in England has been, the public, who conferred 
it. do not require to be informed. Not long after his 
arrival, he married an English lady of great merit, and 
possessing many personal charms. 



always a combination of the dialogue, thrown into vers* of remarka- 
ble point ami irrarrfulneii. Thru- arc always given with perfect dis- 
linetness of enunciation (the rarest of qualities in our singers); and 
thoosrh, a* we before said, the music it most unpretending, the whole 
has a charm and effect which are often wanting to much more elabo- 
rate compositions. 

• 9a lot on was a countryman of Hies, and had pU\cd nut of the 
same hook with his grandfather, mentioned above as a leader of the 
orchestra of the Elector of Cologne, ile became so much attached 
to Ins town—an, that ia his but illness, in ISIS, no appointed him 
one of his etecuton, and left una • remunerating legacy. 



As a composer, Mr. Ries if, manifestly, a disciple of 
the Beethoven school ; not only his symphonies, and 
other orchestral works, but his quartetls, piano-forte 
sonatas, and even his minor productions, evince his pre- 
dilection for the general style of its founder. But he is 
too rich in invention, too independent in spirit, to be an 
imitator; and many of his productions shew an originality 
of composition, and a vigour of execution, that rank him 
with the great masters of the age. His compirsitions for 
the Philharmonic Concerts, if not equal to those of the 
three illustrious symphonists, may be placed next to th<-m ; 
and when be sits down to write at leisure, unrelaxed by 
the mind-debilitating occupation of teaching, in the prime 
of life as he is, we may rationally hope that his genius, 
unshackled, will display all its native energy, and \ ield 
that which will give him a still stronger claim to public 
admiration and gratitude. 

Mr. Ries is justly celebrated as one of the finest piano- 
performers of the present day. His hand is powerful, 
and his execution is certain, — often surprising. But hi-s 
playing is most distinguished front that of all others by 
its romantic- wildness. By means of strong contrasts of 
loud and soft, and a liberal use of the open pedals, toge- 
ther with much novelty and great boldness in his modu- 
lations, he produces an effect upon those who enter into 
his style, which can only be compared to that arising from 
the most unexpected combinations and transitions of the 
/Eolian harp. It is purely German, and shews him to 
be, — as we once before remarked, — a true-born native of 
that country to which, according to Richter, belongs 
" the empire of the air." 

We regret to see that Mr. Ries' farewell concert is 
announced for the 3d of May ; that is, selfishly speaking, 
we regret it, for, in other respects, it must be always gra- 
tifying to see men of talent and industry, who, from cir- 
cumstances, have been obliged to exert that industry in a 
foreign country, enabled to return to their paternal 
fields, ere yet time has converted the ties which bind 
them there, into recollections only. We understand that 
it is Mr. Ries's purpose to withdraw from London to his 
beautiful birth-placet, and we heartily wish him the 
enjoyment of that happiness in retirement, which he has 
so well earned by his public exertions. 

We are c ompe lled to defer the catalogue of Mr. Ries' 
Works till our next Number. 



ON HAYDN'S 

DIE SIEBES' 1VORTE DES ERLOSERS AM KREIV, 

(SEVEN WORDS OF THE BAA lOl'R 
ON THE CR08S.) 

This celebrated composition consists of seven adagio 
movements for a grand orchestra, and its history is rather 
curious. To those unacquainted with the circumstances 
to which it owes its rise, it may appear extraordinary to 
find seven adagios, for instruments only, following con- 
secutively, and without any thing to break the uniformity , 
not to say monotony, of the composition. It will apjiear 
still more extraordinary that this instrumental music 
should be made to express, and convey an idea of the 
seven words of the Saviour. The fact is as follows : It 



t Bonn is situated just at the commencement of tbc Valley of On 
Rhine, within view of the Godesbcrg, the Seven Mountains, cfe. 
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is fhe custom in the principal towns of Spain to celebrate 
with much imposing pomp the solemn festivities of the 
holy week, among which a kind of representation of the 
funeral of the Redeemer holds an important place. On 
this occasiou, a preacher explains, in succession, each of 
the seven words pronounced by Christ from the the cross. 
Interludes of solemn music, analogous to the subject, fill 
up the intervals that are left to the compunction of the 
faithful, between the explanation of each of these seven 
words. The Bishop or Cadiz, attracted by the great fame 
of Haydn, engaged him to write seven instrumental 
pieces, expressive of the sentiment of each of the seven 
words of trie Redeemer, to be performed in the manner 
above described. Haydn, naturally of a religious turn, 
was inspired by his subject, and produced these sublime 
compositions, in which 

" Spiega eon tnl pietate il mo concetto, 
E il snon con tal dolcezza »' arcompuerna. 
Che alcrudo inferno inteneriscc il petto.* " — Daxtr. 

When given in this manner, they could not fail to produce 
a striking and impressive effect, much of which would ne- 
cessarily be lost, when the whole of the seven adagio 
movements were beard in unbroken succession. It has 
been justly remarked, that no man possessed of any sen- 
sibility for the fine arts, can find equal pleasure in two 
sublime pieces, especially if analogous in character, that 
follow each other in immediate succession. To remedy 
this evil; to break the monotony of their long succession 
of instrumental parts, Haydn afterwards added words and 
vocal music, which chiefly consisted o r solo parts, inter- 
spersed with chorusscs. But a difficulty presented itself 
iu that portion of his subject that contains merely the 
words, / thirst, which was too short a text to be wrought 
into a separate movement. To obviate this difficulty 
Haydn introduced at this place a new grand instrumental 
passage, which all connoisseurs have pronounced to be 
a master-piece of art. The work has gained very con- 
siderably by this new arrangement, not only as tlie words 
form a commentary on the music, but also by the richness 
and beauty of the vocal parts, which give a finish and 
perfection to the whole. The occasional cborus-parts 
are introduced with great judgment, and produce 
the most solemn and impressive effect. The new addi- 
tional passage for all the instruments of the orchestra, 
may unquestionably be regarded as one of the most 
perfect among the production of Haydn's genius. On 
more than ©no sccasion, when this great man was 
asked to which of all his works he gave the preference, 
bis reply was, to the 5«e» Words of the Savhur. 

Uii 



- CHEVALIER MOftLACCRTS ORATORIO, 
IL SAOUFIZIO TTABBLR. 
[ l'.*tmrt of a Letter fro* Orrtde* ) 

While in Italy the works of that celebrated poet, 

who has so long been the delight of all persons of taste, 
and who hag lent to music the most sweet and impas- 
sioned sounds of which language i s capable, have fallen 
into neglect ; there is one place in Europe, where the 




And with 
That hell 




poetry of M etas las io is still held In honour, and wl 
an Italian master has endeavoured to apply to them 
the most happy of his inspirations, and that place is 

Dresden. 

The Chevalier Moriacchi has shown his ' 
this great poet, whose language wai 
graces, and on whose lips Italian poetry i 
hung in all its sweetness, by setting to 
oratorio of the Sucrifitx of Abel, which was exe 
dnring Passion Week in the Royal chapel at Dresden. 
It is ample praise to say, that the musician has executed 
his task in a manner worthy of the poet, and that he has 
set an example which, we trust, will be imitated by his 
compatriots. In the composition of this oratorio, Mor- 
iacchi has been guided by two principles, which, for the 
interests of the art that he- cultivates, *s well as in cor - 
sideration of his own reputation, of the public, and of 
nature and truth itself, every master should be studious 
to follow. The first is, that the composer should consult 
his own dignity by adopting a worthy subject, for as 
music is the daughter of the passions, and as the power 
of song in bringing the passions effectively into play, 
depends entirely upon the poetry, so bad poetry must 
necessarily be destructive of the very life and spirit of the 
sister art. The second is, that the choice once made, 
the master should study most attentively the character 
of the poetry, and catch not onlv the sentiments to 
which the poet gives utterance, but also those that are left 
to the imagination to supply ; developing, if I may so 
express it, the germs of those thoughts which the poet has 
not expanded, and thus becoming the organ and inter- 
preter of his ideas, and not the presumptuous creator and 
prompter of new ones. The application of these two 
principles is conspicuous in the opera before us, which the 
master has selected with judgment and illustrated with 
genius. It is known that the mechanism of ( " 
action of many of Metastases dran 
obstacles to the master who has to com pose* in the i 
style. There are but few duets, still fe« 
and no finales. On the contrary, there ore many very 
long recitatives, which would not now be tolerated, and 
airs of such frequent occurrence, that they ore found in 
almost every scene. A master of common talents would 
either have given up the task iu despair, or hare garbled 
and mutilated the text. Under such difficulties, how has 
the Chevalier Moriacchi acted t He has preserved the 
text entire, conquered every obstacle, and produced • 
composition abounding with beauty and rich in expres- 
sion. 

The present is his second attempt in the oratorio style. 
His first was the sacred drama of Itacco, in which he 
endeavoured to supersede the ancient form of recitative, 
by a new method of his own, which has obtained the 
name of Dnlamuaone ritmka. This he has applied 
with increased effect in the present oratorio, livery 



and the oratorio though composed of many pieces, jet 
forms so entire a whole, that scarcely a single part can 
be isolated from the rest. The great difficulty was to 
introduce concerted pieces in those places where the text 
did not prevent the obvious means of so doing, and yet 
where the wants of the music, of the master, and of the 
new taste of the public, required them. Ought Mor- 
iacchi to introduce other verses for that purpose ? No. 
Ought he^o make any change in the poetry " 
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MorUoehi, therefore, by the mere dint of application and 
study, did that which no one had attempted before hiui. 
He discovered a method of composing; a terxetto, a quar- 
ts, ducts from the words of the recitative onlv. 
nti in the art can alone appreciate the difli- 
a task, where, without altering the verse, 
without changing a single word, this composer has dis- 
covered the happy art of combining the dialogue, and of 
forming it into regular and consistent materials for song. 
Not to speak of the characters, which are kept no less 
distinct in the music than iu the poetry, all the other 
requisites are found iu this composition which can be 
demanded of a good master. A just comprehension of 
the poetrv; the art of developing its meaning without 
becoming" prolix by too many repetitions; of giving a 
distinct and decided colouring to the passions ; of enforcing 
the majesty of sacred song by rich and genial accompa- 
niments, without encroachinir upon the melody ; of throw- 
ing into the choral fugues, that terminate the first and 
second part, the grand style of Handel and Haydn ; 
of giving the true expression of the words and adapting 
them to the proper qualities of voice ; in a word, of at- 
tending to the combined effect of the whole . such are 
the qualifications which persons of taste aud discernment 
will discover iu the music of Morlacchi. 

This composer is to be congratulate on the courage he has 
shewn, in freeing himself from the trammels with which 
great names have encumbered the art ; on tlte good taste 
he has displayed iu choosing an admirable book for his 
object, and on the sound sense he has evinced in treading 
steadily the path of nature and truth; which, in the end, 
will ever be found to be the only true beautiful. Though 
still young, he has evinced the maturity of his judgment 
by adopting a style of his own, which displays marks of 
profound study, "but never departs from the most chaste 
and beautiful simplicity. 

It were devoutly to be wished that other masters of our 
time, would learn that the dramas of Metaslasio are not 
incompatible with the style of modern music ; that it only 

3 nires study and attention to enter into their spirit, in 
er to discover the practicability of adapting them to 
all the peculiarities of the present popular style. The 
return of these admirable dramas upon the stage, would 
compensate for the miseries we have been doomed to 
endure in this respect. The disgrace of the kbrette that 
have been composed of late years is proverbial throughout 
Europe, and is cited as one of the many proofs of the 
degradation of our taste and literature. Let us free 
ourselves from this reproach ; let us return to the good 
1 of better days. . — 



ON THE RANZ DES V ACHES. 

The Ranz des Vaches• is an nir which is sung or 
played by the mountaineers of Switzerland, as the y tend 
their herds, or drive their cows to pasture. It is peculiar 
to that country, and of such high antiquity,, that it is not 
known at what period it first made its appearance, or what 
particular canton can lay claim to the invention of the 



• This term appear* to be derived from the two German word* 



melody. Some antiquarians have considered it as a rem- 
nant of the Bucolics of the ancients, a term derived from 
the particular occupation of the cowherds: Bucolica dicta 
a custodid bourn, says the commentator Servius. The term 
is derived from the Greek, and has been preserved by 
Athameus, who, in his Banquet of the Learntd, book 14, 
chap. 3, says ; "Among the pastoral songs of the Greeks, 
there is one, called bucoliasme, which is sung as the h«*«ls 
are conducted to pasture. Piomus, a shepherd of Sicily, 
is reputed to be the inventor of it ; Epicarmus makes 
mention of it in his Akyon, as well as iu his Ulyiscs 
Shipwrecked." ' * "*T*" 

Such is the extraordinary influence of this air on the 
minds of the Swiss, that we are assured whenever it 
was heard by the soldiers of that natiou employed on 
foreign service, they immediately melted into tears; many 
deserted, and some pined away, and died of what is 
called the maladie du pais ; so ardent was the desire that 
it excited in them to return to their native land. The 
colonels of tiie Swiss regiments, are said to have been 
frequently under the necessity of forbidding it to be 
played under severe penalties, nay sometimes under that 
of death itself. It is in vain to seek in tins air lor ener- 
getic accents, or any inherent musical powers capable of 
producing such astonishing effects ; the only character 
which a stranger can discover in it, is a certain pleasing 
wildncss and simplicity. We must therefore trace the 
cause of this strange and magical influence to the power 
of reminiscence and association. Doubtless, this time 
awakened in the mind of the Swiss soldier the affecting 
remembrances of the scenes aud sports of his infancy- of 
the tender attachments of his early years, and of all those 
simple modes of existence, the loss of which would be 
still more bitterly felt, from the very contrast of his pre- 
sent situation. It would transport him back to his valhes, 
his mountains, his waterfalls, his glaciers ; above all, it 
would awaken in his bosom that love of liberty and 
independence, which is the pride of his countrymen. 
" Freiheit, Freihtit," (exclaims Gessner, in one of his 
Idylls) " beglukl das fame Land /"—Liberty, liberty, 
thou blessing of every bind ! No wonder then that such 
recollections should have excited in the bosoms of the 
Swiss, when on foreign shores, a yearning for their native 
- urged them even to the last 



land, and have son 

rvlrrmitios ' mltf 

The consideration of this subject leads us to an im- 
portant conclusion, a conclusion that will tend 1o explain 
all the wonders recorded of the simple music of the 
Greeks— that we must not seek in physical causes, for 
the great effects which modulated sound is capable of 
producing upon the homan heart. * " 

The idea generally entertained of the Ranz des Vaches, 
is of one individual air of that name. Upon inquiry it 
will, however, be found that different cantons have their 
particular air of that name. Among the most remarkable 
are the following 

— / -r ^S t T 7 - ~r~l.^\ 

It The air published by Hoffer, in an essay, entitled 
Dotation sur la Nostalgic, Basil, 1710: this is curious, 
as being the first of the kind known to have appeared in 

— — ^ 
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by the cucunutaope of the co«» bring all 
nuniea, in ttw moot anskal of time inekxiiee. 
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II. RANZ DES VACHES OF MONT PILATE. 



II. The air of the shepherds of Mont Pilate, in the 
Canton of Laeerne ; it is, like the former, without 
words. The shepherds of this country, which is less 
civilized than the vast of Switzerland, are accustomed to 
play it on the favourite instrument of these parts, the 



atphorn, which is of such a construction, as to increase 
and prolong the sounds to a very considerable extent. 
Its effect during the stillness of night is extremely beau- 
tiful ; iU plaintive and languishing tones penetrate to the 
soul. 




H - 
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III. RANZ DES VACHBS OF THE CANTON OF APFEXZEL. 



Her R. H 

liftra' IT., Princ« of Orange. This Ran: 
is considered as the model of all the others. 



IU. The air which is rang in 
to German wurds. This is • transcript of the copy 
was sent about the middle of the hut century, to 

Andante. 
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[Fo te concluded in our nest.] 
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THE HARMONICON. 



ROSSINI. 

A petite, guerre has been razing among the rrourfi 
journalists, concerning this celebrated composer. I J m - 
ultras abuse, and the Uieratuc land, him. They Imve 
translated the accounts which have appeared in the Eng- 
lish papers, of bin introduction at the Pavilion, his recep- 
tion and conduct there, and each has selected such stories 
as best suited the particular object in -view. There is good 
reason to believe that much of what has been reported 
upon this subject, is destitute of foundation ; ana it is 
stated, upon no mean authority, tbat the king was pleased 
with his visitor, who, certainly, was highly flattered and 
charmed by the affable manner of the British Sovereign. 
His Majesty possesses a great deal of worldly know- 
ledge, and, in his heart, as much despises the sycophancy 
of courtiers, whether of high or low degree, as be values 
the independent spirit of a man of talent, wbo asserts, — 
in the respectful manner that good breeding and good 
umsedictatev— tbe dignity of his nature. 

"We do not mean to trouble our readers with any part 
of the controversy that bas been carried on by the bel- 
ligerents across the channel ; the war is nearly termi- 
nated there, and the nine days' wonder is now finished 
here. The following, from a French journal, relates to 
the admission of the gran maestro as a member of the 
Institute. 

14 Hustcat. Bdtxettic. 
Rossini a Member of the Institute. 

" « Honour the arts, and artists will be produced :' such is 
(be observation tbat has been made in every flourishing age 
of the arts, and which ought incessantly to be repeated. 
Those who have been scandalized at the honours recently 
conferred upon a celebrated foreign musician have shown, 
either tbat they have no true love for the arts, or that tbey 
ere ignorant of the means by which they are made to pro- 
duce works of excellence. But, a musician ! say they. 
Well, and wby not ? Is it forgotten that above fifty 
thousand souls assisted at the obsequies of G retry, and 
tbat the government of that period almost took umbrage 
at the enthusiasm that was testified by the people to their 
favourite musician 1 The fact is, that after this many 
persons of celebrity were buried almost incognito in the 
privileged vaults of the Pantheon. But eon any re- 
straints be laid upon music 1 Can it he prevented from 
being one of the most popular arts, and one that produces 
the most lively imprcssious on the mind? 

" The Awlemie Jioyalt Jet Beaux-Arts has just 
given a pleasing proof that it is still feelingly alive to the 
spirit of its institution, and tbat it knows how to render 
justice to merit, whatever the climate that has given it 
birth. The academy has adopted as its own a name 
celebrated in the anuals of music, nay, in the annals of 
Europe ; it has honoured itself by such a wise choice. In 
the sitting of the 13th of December last, M. Rossini was 
placed in the rank of one of the foreign associates. He 
thereby enjoys the privilege of a seat, of voting in its de- 
liberations, and of taking the title of Member of the 
Royal Institute of France. By such an act, however, 
the Academic has given occasion to many interested and 
puerile declamations. 

" We congratnl ute ourselves on being the first to an- 
nounce this fact to the true lovers of the arts, to those 
who have too exalted a feeling and too enlarged a mind 
to require of an artist cither his passport or bis act de 



naistaxce: in a word, to those who freely yield them- 
selves up to all the delights which the music of Rossini 
imparts, without poring over the map to find in what |<art 
of Italy tbe little town of Peaaro if situated. We feel 
convinced thai M. Rossini himself will be duly sensible 
of this flattering distinction, and that it will serve to 
confirm him still more slrongly in his determination to 
exercise his talents for the French stage,"— 

On tbe other side, the Count Walsh, in fats Notour 
la Swisse, ct une partis de Vltalie, estimates the merits of 
Rossini at a very low rale. In a review of his works, — 
inserted, by tbe by, in tbe very journal which contains 
the above eulogistic remarks, — are the following observa- 
tions 

" The fear of horrifying the nerves of our gentle Ros- 
sinists would be the only reason to prevent our ciling 
a sacrilegious page, in which this author gives a very 
lively account of a representation of Matilda di Shabran, 
at which ho was present iu the Scala at Milan ; but in M 
doing, we know we expose ourselves to all the fury of tbe 
Parisian dillettanti. M. le Comtc Theobald Wa'lsh has 
the audacity to maintain, and what is more, to prove, 
that the Arophion of Pesaro ' has only a certain number 
of combinations, within which he strictly limits himself, 
and w hich ore reproacbable with no other fault, than that 
of having been frequently employed beJore. That eH 
things duly considered, the whole of bis intwical power 
is limited, — 

" ' 1st. To a grand modulation of a two-fold kind, 
adapted to the expression of joy and furious passion; 

" ' Sndly. To a system of repetition, which is sincerely to 
1m? regretted, but which is well calculated to produce that 
disposition of mind, which may not improperly be termed 
tbe ilumljer of the soul. 

" 4 Srdly. Tbe crescendo. 

14 4 After all,' continues he, 4 we must not he unjust to 
Rossini ; he bas mauy good points, and it would not be 
difficult to find in his thirty chefs-d'ttuvre, at least • 
hundred bars, which tbe best masters would not he 
ashamed to avow. All things considered, his opera series 
compared to that of Mozart, is nearly the same as the 
works of Pixere court, when put in competition with 
those of Racine.* 

It will be seen that it is only at the risk and peril of 
M. le Comte Theobald Walsh, that we have ventured to 
repeat blasphemies like these." 



THE COMPOMUM. 

A Musical Instrument of o, tunc CosutrucMoii, aou, exhibit- 
ing at Paris. 

This extraordinary instrument has excited consider- 
able Interest al Paris. Its ingenious inventor, M. Winkel, 
of Amsterdam, has given it the astonishing faculty of 
imitating extemporaneous performance, and of reducing 
into harmonic form all the possible combinations, which 
the most bold and fertile imagination could produce. The 
prodigies announced respecting it, at tbe same time that 
they awakened tbe curiosity, also excited the distrust of 
the musical public, as to the reality of the mechanical 
means to which such wonderful results were attributed. 
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gave rise a»ainst the proprietors of the Componium, ren- 
dered it necessary for then to prove that, in effect, what 
they gave oat to oe a machine, laid no farther claim to 
human sensation than what it received from the band of 
• man of extraordinary ingenuity. 

In order to attain this object, which the proprietors 
had so much at heart, and to demonstrate the truth of 
their assertions, those gentlemen lately assembled a con- 
siderable body of sarans, composers, and enlightened 
amateurs, among whom were Messrs. Le Sueur, Bnyeldicu, 
Berton, Catel, Habeneck, Paer, Biot, of the Academie 
des Sciences, Mr. Breguet, junior, the Duke de Grammont, 
le Comte de Montesquieu, 4tc. 

The Comymium, as tried before this assemblage of im- 
partial judges, produced upon the auditory an effect diffi- 
cult to be described. The astonishment of the hearers was 
' at its height when, after having executed a march, with 
variations by Moseheles, the instrument was left to follow 
its own inspirations : the applause was loud and unanimous, 
and some exclaimed that it wan altogether miraculous. 

Still, the more perfect the execution, the stronger the 
feeling of incredulity became. Much discussion arose, 
the result of 'which was, a general and decided opinion 
that the effects of the Cmporium could be produced only 
by some highly finished automaton. This deduction, to 
which reason naturally led, might easily, by an inspec- 
tion of the interior mechanism of the instrument, be 
strengthened into conviction. The company, therefore, 
requested Messrs. Catel and Biot to examine the instru- 
ment, and to decide by their report upon the future fame 
or condemnation of the machine. These gentlemen com- 
plied with the general request, and made the following 

Report upon the Componium, a Musical Instrument 
of a new Construction, nuw exposed to Puhtic Inspm-tion. 

44 The proprietors of the Componium, desiring to give 
the public a clear and distinct idea of the instrument 
which they at present are submitting to their attention, 
have requested us to examine its internal mechanism, and 
to characteriie the properties we have discovered therein. 
We trust wc have faithfully complied with their request in 
the following testimony, which, marvellous as is the reality 
it presents, is yet literally and strictly correct. , 

M When this instrument has received a varied theme, 
which the inventor has had time to fix by a process of his 
own, it decomposes the variations of itself, and reproduces 
their different parts in all the orders of possible permu- 
tation, the same as the most capricious imagination might 
do; it forms successions of sound so diversified, and pro- 
duced by a principle so arbitrary, that even the person the 
best acquainted with the mechanical construction of the 
instrument, is unable to foresee at any given moment the 
chords that are about to be produced. 

** A single example will suffice to show the freedom of 
choice that is permitted by it. None of the airs which it 
varies lasts above a minute; could itbesupposcd that but one 
of these airs was played without interruption, yet, through 
the principle of variability which it possesses, it might, 
without ever resuming precisely the same combination, con- 
tinue to pUy not only during years and ages, but during 
so immense a series of ages that, though figures might be 
brought to express them, common language could not." 

Pant, t Sigaed J. B. B(6T, Jtt Acadrmir -let Scimtn. 
/'<■*. t, 1824. \ ChTUt^dtCAtadtmitJrt Braux-ArU. 

We have only to add to (bis report, for the information 
Voi. II. 



41 

of our English readers, who may not be acquainted with 
the above names, that M. Biot is one of the most distin- 
guished philosophers of the age, and cannot easily be 
imposed upon ; for be is an admirable mechanic," and 
acquainted with music. M. Catel is the celebrated 
theorist, well known by his scientific work on harmony. 
Both rank so high as men of honour and ability, that 
whatever appears under their signature, is entitled to the 
utmost respect and credit. 



ON SOME UN I'll I NT ED MANUSCRIPTS OP 
MOZART. 
From ^letter to « friend in London. 

FruHttfert, mi the itfoy*. 

As my first letter on the present state of music in Ger- 
many seems to have afforded you some entertainment, 1 feel 
a pleasure in sending you this second, which relates to sub- 
jects no less important to the musical world than my first. 

You know the delightful little village of Offenbach on 
the Mayn, about four miles from this town, situated in 
one of the most fertile and beautiful districts of Ger- 
many ; to this place I walked one day with my friend and 
travelling companion, Mr. M. on a visit to Mr. Andre the 
musk-seller. We had not been long with him, when he 
took us up into his library, to shew us his literary trea- 
sures, particularly bis extensive manuscript collection of 
Mozart's works, in the composer's own hand-writing ; 
whioh^as is fully authenticated, he bought of Mozart's 
widow. He has, at least, eight large chests full, and I 
may say that the half of them is not yet printed. If you 
add to this the thirty or forty volumes in Haertel's edition 
of Mozart's works, it will give you no mean idea of the 
application and facility in writing of this composer. One 
should, indeed, think it would require nearly the whole 
time that Mozart lived *, merely to copy what he composed. 

The first manuscript Mr. Andre shewed us, was an un- 
finished and defective opera, L'Oro del Cairo. For the 
most part it has only the soprano and the figured bass 
written out, the parts between being either left entirely 
blank, or containing only here and there a few scattered 
notes. Who would venture to put his hand to the filling 
up of these blanks? Mr. M., whose mastership on the 
piano-forte you know, inspired with enthusiasm at the 
sight of the original hand-writing of a composer he has 
such an unlimited veneration for, played to the greatest 
delight of all present so much of thut opera, as was not 
defective either in melody or bass. Nothing, however, 
pleased us so much as the finale, which bears throughout 
the most evident marks of Mozart's genius. \\ e all 
agreed, that if it were written with full harmony, it might 
justly be placed by the side of that to Von Giovanni, or 
of Tituf. Mr. Andre possesses another unprinted opera 
of Mozart, Tkatxot, King in Egypt, which deserves parti- 
cular notice on account of its excellent overture. Apollo 
and Cynthia, (also unprinted,) is in Mr. Andre's opinion 
Mozart's first great composition for voices with full instru- 
mental accompaniment. It is curious that tbe chorus ses 
from the opera of Thamos are found in many of his Motetts. 

On my second visit to this gentleman 1 read a letter in 
Mad. Mozart's own hand, a great part of which related 
to the celebrated requiem. She distinctly says, that only 
n small part of that work was composed by her husband. 
She maintains that every thing tram » dies irx, 0 is by 



• 15 yew*. He tuu bom 1756 and died IT91. 
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other masters, and Andre assured me, that all from page 
ninety in the score of the requiem (Haertel's edition,) was 
by Siegmaier, consequently also the inimitable Bene- 
dictux *. But here we may justly be allowed to ask, in 
which other of Siegmaier s compositions is there any trace 
of a genius, such as could invent any thing so beautiful I 
Surely not in his Opera The Mirror of Arcadia, and this 
is considered his best work. 

Besides many other unpublished fragments of operas 
and sacred compositions, 1 saw a very curious MS., a 
concerto for the horn, with this droll superscription. 
" Mozart has compassion on that silly fool, Leitgeber, 
and writes the fellow a concerto for the horn." He has 
given this player, with whom he seema to have been on a 
very intimate footing, a great many other ludicrous epi- 

The manuscript of this concerto has all the colours of 
the rainbow ; and in some very difficult passages, written 
in blue ink, he has added queries like these : " What do 
you say to that, Master Lcitgeber ?" As it is not in score, 
we could not judge of the merit of the composition. 

The notes in the earliest manuscripts of Mozart are 
all very slovenly written, and the pages arc full of fre- 
quent insertions and erasures ; but his latter works, I 
mean all those to which he owes his great celebrity, are 
beautifully and clearly written in small notes. To the 
friends of Mozart, or what is the same, to the whole mu- 
sical world, it must be agreeable news, that Mr. Andre is 
about to publish all those fragments of Mozart's operas, 
cantatas, sonatas, tyc. exactly defective as they are, with- 
out the least addition from another master. When at 
Leipzig, Mr. Haertel who bought the other portion of 
Mozart's manuscript works, shewed me a large bundle 
of Mozart's letters, many of which I perused. They are 
all exceedingly lively and gay. To the biographers of 
Mozart they would have been extremely useful, as they 
fully exhibit his character. 1. R. S. 



MUSICAL PHENOMENON. 



I>r the more select mimical circles, 
associate in the character of friends, rather than that of 
there ha* been uuobstrusively stealing into notice a child, hi 
whom .-. developed no early and so extraordinary a talent for 
music, that the must fastidious predict for him a reputation of the 
highest order, and speak of him a* the genius born to bestow a 
character for eminence in that art, which has hitherto been with- 
held by foreigners from the natives of thU country. His name 
is George Aspull, and his present ape only eight years. 

His father was formerly in business, but not being suereasful 
in the pursuit lie at first chose, was compelled to resort to music 



thoroughly mistaken 
It has alwai 



, or M. Andre, 
; likely both arc in error. It has always been 
, and never before denied, that the whole of tile mpnem, 
except the latter |x>rlu>n only of the final movement, *as Uie work 
of the one vast genius whose name it bears, and it carries in every 
part of it, internal evidence of tlie fact. Had another written the 
Rttvrdart or the Uennlitiiu, the Omfutati; or the Uotanna, lie would 
have burst out of ohsrurity, and put in bis claim to immortality 
Bat after a lapse of thirty-three years, is it not very possible that a 
lady's aiemory may deceive her >— is it not equally possible that 
Mad. M. raav not hare cipressed herself exactly a* site iMendcd in 
her ktur ? M. Andre's suit, meat .litters widely from Iters. His as- 
sertion , if correct, deprives Mozart of almost half the work : hers, 
robs him of nearly all ; that is. from |«kc twenty of the score, (as 
printed Ky Rn-itkopf sin*', Haertel.) to the end. * Then most be a 
grand error somewhere, and we slssll he grootl) oblige*! ui our cor- 
respondent, or to any of our friends, (or whatever assistance can be 



"It was* 



ati 



l)y diligent 



It was not tili his son had considerably passed the age of lire 

years that he gave any indications of that decided bent which his 
mind has since taken ; but the marks of genius he then dtseo- 



iner on the violiu. 
rabty passed the 



•of five 



vercd were so ei ident, that Mr. Aspull determined to t 
himself the care of bia education in 
whole attention to that object. The fruit of hia rare and 
assiduity is apparent in the surprising talent which young 
Aspull now displays. He performs on the piano-forte, at 
which he does nut usually sit, his stature being so srnall as to 
render the position of standing that which gives him the 
most perfect command of the instrument. His fingers are ex- 
tremely short, even for his age ; with the left hand he cannot 
reach an octave so as to press down the two notes which form 
it at one time, and is only enabled to do so with the right hand 
with much difficulty, and by depressing the wrist. The impedi- 
ment thus formed to the acquisition of the mere mechanical diffi- 
ties of the piano-forte, will be perfectly understood by all those 
who have ever attempted that instrument, but they have not pre- 
vented young Aspull from conquering the most complex and 
rapid passages that hare ever appeared in the form of musical 
composition. 

The compositions of Kalkbrtnner and Moscheles, prepared 
for displaying in public the manual skill of those celebrated pro- 
fessors, are played cvideutly without the smallest effort by this 
extraordinary child. He has also made himself master of a diffi- 
cult piece by t'zcrnv, who wrote it as a trial of skill for all the 
professors of Europe, and in order to combine all the mechanical 
niceties of execution of which the instrument is susceptible. 
This piece, consisting of only one movement, occupies nearly 
forty pages of printed music, every one of which is crowded with 
rapid divisions, intricate modulations, and the most chroma Uc 
passages that the art of the composer could devise. 

But the mechanical skill of young Aspull is that which lias least 
surprised those who have had the pleasure of hearing him per- 
form. A child with a certain cleverness and quickness of parts, 
may be taught by repeated efforts to conquer the greatest intri- 
cacies, and when conquered, there will remain nearly the same 
impression from them which results on viewing an exhibition on 
the tight rope, or the antic tricks of the unfortunate pupils of a 
posture-master. Mr. Aspull - pupil is not of this class. The 
boy's mind evidently participate., fa all that his hand executes. 
A passage which he is compelled to leave imperfect through a 
feet of physical power, does not stop or disconcert him, as it 
i ordinar 



the piano-forte. 



ild an ordinary pupil, but he passes on to the next, and is as 
certain to give it with effect, as if himself had composed it. 
Short as the period is which young Aspull has devoted to the 
study of music, he has cultivated every style, and all with success. 
In these are included the concertos of Handel, and the fugues of 
the Itaehs and Scarlatti, than which latter, perhaps, rfo works 
could possibly be selected less accessible to a juvenile student. 
Young Aspull unite* with these the talent which is rare unioug 
professors, of extempore playing, at which, if permitted to do so, 
he will pass hours, and with a fluency that would indicate musical 
notes to be that vehicle by which he could best express his ideas. 
He sings ballads to his own accompaniment on the p' 
in a voice thin and weak, owing to his 
peculiar taste and delicate expression. 

His appearance and behaviour do not differ from I 
children of the same age ; but his manner, when [ 
the piano-forte, is that of a person deeply attentive. The most 
rapid and involved passages do not produce a change of counte- 
nance, nor any sign of effort. Little study is requisite even for 
the most elaborate pieces ; and those of ordinary difficulty he 
ran execute at once, ou being permitted to cast his eye over 
them liefore taking his station at the piano-forte. This extra- 
ordinary boy bears about him prognostics of future eminence, 
whieh could nut have been greater or more conclusive in the per- 
son of Mozart himself. 

The King, having heard the wonderful talents of this child 
described, expressed a wish to be enabled himself to judge of 
their reality. Young Aspull aeeortlinirty had the honour of being 
introduced to his Majesty, for the first time, on the 80th of 
February, at Windsor palace. A select party was invited to 
witness his performance. Young Aspull took his station at 
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the piano- forte at about half-put nine o'clock ; and for the re- 1 
mainder <>f the evening, during more than three hours, had tin , 
(clat of absorbing- nearly the whole attention of the Royal party. 

The specimens given of hi* proficiency were selected from 
composers of every atytc. and of every variety of difficulty, over 
which he exhibited a perfect mattery. The more elaborate piece* 
of Beethoven, Moaart, Hummel, Kalkbrenncr, MiwcheTe*. K rent- 
ier, and Cletnenti, were played in succession, with a force and 
precision that drew repeated exclamation* of surprise from hi* 
hearers. The King, who the greater part of the time sat at hi* 
side, frequently interrupted his performance by cries of bravo .' 



J mui encountering!? patting the younr performer on the bark. The 
Prinren Angola, « ho lierself studied music with prcat mr- 

ce»», hunoured the juvenile pianist by turning orer the leave* of 
the biwjk from irbirh he played. Hetween the instrumental piece*, 
for the take of variety, young Axpull sang simple airs, ar- 
compnm inir himself on the piano-forte. The impression made 
on his Majesty and the whole company was that of unqualified 
admiration ; and the King-, to afford another opportunity of 
ritiinat'uig lit!* extraordinary powers, gave order*, when the 
party separated, that young Aspull should remain at Windsor, 
and be in attendance on the following evening. 



REVIEW OF MUSIC. 



A Collection op Glees, Canons, and Catches, 
by tlte late John Wall Callcott, Mus. 



[Concluded from 



heave*, O - - - - cean heaves with fu - riou* 



We now continue our notice of this work. Of the forty- 
one glees which it contains, seven have never before ap- 
peared in print, and as they are new to the world, we 
shall oiler some cursory remarks on them, keeping in view 
that the author, who generally wrote for publication, and 
rarely withheld any thing that he thonght would prove 
successful, did not himself bring them forth to 



merit, therefore, they possess will go to aug- 
ment his reputation, but that reputation must not be al- 
lowed to suffer, should they not all be found upon a level 
with his other compositions. The titles of these, and 
the voices for which they are intended, are as follows :— 
H As on the mournful poplar bough" two trebles and a 
base. 

" FSB the horn of glossy blue," counter-tenor, two 



" Ra liant Ruler of the day t* Two trebles and a base. 
" From the chambers of the East" counter-tenor, tenor, 
and a base. 

" Sweet blossom, hear a father's sighs," two trebles and 
abase. 

" Thou palsied earth," two trebles and a base. 

" Why does beauteous Ltna weep ?" counter-tenor, two 
tenors, and two bases. 

The first three are not equal to any of Dr. Callcott's 
well-known glees ; they betray a sluggishness in the 
creative faculty, and might have been produced by a 
much less talented man. The fourth, " From the cham- 
bers of the East," is a composition very different in cha- 
racter to the foregoing, and carries with it the undoubted 
stamp of the author's genius. It is principally made up 
of three fugal points, quite vocal in their construction 
and effect, and not urged on into a learned mystification. 
A passage at the word " swell" (Vol. I. p. 127,) partakes 
too much of the nature of a musical pun ; but in the 
same page we have the annexed four elegant bars : — 
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The fifth of these posthumous works, " Thou palsied 
earth 1" from Palestine, the well-known poem by the 

C:nt learned and pious Bishop of Calcutta, should have 
called a Motett, certainly not a glee. In truth, it 
is quite out of its place in this collection, and we cannot 
but regret that it was not suffered to repose among the 
rejected MSS. of its author, for it is feeble in itself, and 
is still more so iu conneiion with words wbieh demand 
the sublimest strains that music can yield. 

" Sweet Blossom" is a very simple, but an extremely 
pretty, composition, exactly fitted for amateur performers. 
The words, breathing the tender affection of a fond 
father, were, it is supposed, written by Dr. Callcott, and 
appear to have been addressed, during his illness, to his 
son, then a child. As a lather, they exhibit the author in 
a most amiable point of view. We perfectly agree with 
Mr. Horsley in considering the seveuth and last of these 
as the best : it is written with great vigour, and is a 
happr mixture of skill in contrivance, and beautv in 
effect". It begins and ends with the subjoined agreeable 
subject : — 
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There is vast grandeur in the 
tained in the second movement of this, 
admirable 
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shook. 



In the second fcnr of the same, page 1*8, is 
discord that might easily have been avoided ; and in 
Vol. I., p. 127, 9th bar, we meet with another, still more 
harsh ; Doth of these may be remedied without any 
difficulty. It must be granted, that in neither case is 
any law violated ; hut there are many things in and out 
of music, which, though strictly legal, arc mightily dis- 



We must now say a few words as to the 
which this work is edited. 

Nearly all of Dr. Callcott'g popular, and 
admired glees, are collected together in the two 
It does not occur to us that a single omission has been 
made, but with judgment ; though we wish that " Padre 
del del!" a fine madrigal, had been admissible. The 
addition of a piano-forle arcompaniment is very prudent, 
for the great majority of singers require some support. 
But we desire to say, most emphatically, that whenever 
really skilful performers are muted in a glee, any accom- 
paniment is derogatory to their talents, and subversive 
ol effect. 

The Memoir is written in a plain, but strong and 
perspicuous, manner, and with great feeling. It is, in 
some parts, perhaps, a little too colloquial, and iu a very 
few instances, matter is introduced which may seem irre- 
levant, and not immediately interesting to those who look 
ouly for the pure and unmixed biography of Dr. Callcott : 
but. as a whole, it will gratify his friends, and much in- 
crease the value of the publication. 

To this memoir, Mr. Horsley has added an analysis of 
the compositions included in the present collection. It is, 
as might have been expected, an doge rather than a 
critique; but where there is so much to praise, justice 
and friendship may speak the language of truth and of 
panegyric, in the same words. 

This work is brought out in a most liberal manner, and 
will be ornamental to any musical library. The portrait 
of Dr. Callcott, engraved from a painting by his brother*, 

• Au*u«tiu W. Csllcott, Ea)., It. A., one of the tint urtuU, oul of 



is the strongest resemblance we ever beheld ; it is fit to 
accompany the moral likeness, — no less faithful to na- 
ture, — delineated by his son-in-law and editor. With 
the latter we conclude our present article. 

" If Dr. Callcott was entitled to our admiration as • 
musician, he had the strongest claim to our esteem and 
reverence as a man. By nature he was kind, gentle, and 
beneficent. He bad no enemies, — he could nave none. 
Violent and malignant passions never found any place in 
his heart ; but whenever troubled by the folly or indis- 
cretion of mankind, his sentiments on the occasion were 
always those of one ' whose philosophy is exalted by 



Zelmira, Opera Seria, in due attu mess* in Musics dal 
Sicnor Maestro Rossiki. (Vienna, Presto Ar- 
taria & Cotnp.) 

Zelmira, though first brought out at Naples, was, 
we suspect, composed with an ultimate view to Ger- 
many, where good music is more appreciated than in 
Italy. Rossini wrote it at leisure, comparatively speak- 
ing, and we therefore find fewer things in it to remind 
us of himself, or of others, than in most of his operas. 
A steady determination to attend to rules sanctioned by 
time and experience, is obvious throughout the whole of it, 
and this is particularly distinguishable in the base of his 
score, which, is conducted in the most irreproachable 
manner. He has also devoted greater attention to 
the expression of the words, ana the passions are 

colours than is usual with 



depicted in more faithful colour 
him;— that is, he has read the poem deliberately ; be 



has waited till the sentiment of the poetry suggested 
the motives, and in adding his accompaniments, he has 
been governed by the prevailing character of the scene. 
Thus be has produced a work, which, whatever its pre- 
sent fate may ne, will, with II Barbiere, Tancredi, La 
Gazta, and II Turco, descend to posterity, and keep his 
name long on the roll of fame. It is certainly unfortu- 
nate in being built upon a heavy, uninteresting drama, 
and in this country it has had the additional misfortune 
to be brought out with a performer in the principal cha- 
racter, whose powers have for some time been on the de- 
cline, and havet" 
Italian stage. 

- Zelmira has no overture; it begins with what is termei' 
the Iniroduzione, which always comprises the whole of 
the first scene. It consists of a chorns, broken by two 
airs for a tenor, the second of which is in Rossini's most 
popular style: — 
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opens with a Cavatina in F sharp 

u Ah! g ia tftiscorte il di," a most pathetic air, 
by Polidoro, an old king, living in a 



secrete himself from an usurper* 

And. % s H 



i will be thought, 
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by admirers of expressive music, the b«st melody in the 
opera; 
of the 
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opera; we therefore insert the subject of it, with as much 
ng base in small notes as we can in- 
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This is followed by a splendid Terzetto, 
forto," for a soprano, contr'alto, and base, in two move- 
ments ; the first very original, but the last copied by the 
author, almost notatim, from his other compositions. 

Ilo enters at the fifth scene, to the festive March, 

S'ven in the 13th Number of this work. In addition to 
e orchestra, a military band is brought on the stage, 
and the clangor becomes intolerable. The March itself, 
however, is a very spirited and novel composition. It is 
J ed by tbebrillittut and original aria, " Cara! deh 
ul" published in the 12th Number of the Har- 
MONtcoir. A great deal of chorus is blended with this, 
which, of coarse, we omitted. Th« dramatic effect of the 
whole is very grand. 

Iu the sixth scene Ztbnira and Ilo, (soprano and tenor) 
ting a duet, " Ah chc qua Ironchi aceentir in E fiat, the 

Andante. 




accompaniment to which is striking in its effect. The 
second movement of this is common and very inferior to 
the first. Iu the next scene is an air of the bravura 
kind, and like most others of that ranting class ; but it 
is terminated by a chorus of priests, which, as a musical 
composition, approaches very near to the sublime, though 
it is one of the few instances in this opera, in which the 
sound is not in union with the sense. The priests give 
to the usurper a favourable interpretation of the orach*, 
and proclaim him king. The music certainly would seem 
to announce all the horrors that are 

" In blackest midnight bora." 
We can only find room to insert a few bars of this, but 
they are valuable, and will convey a tolerably good no- 
tion of the whole, which is short. (Every base note i 
be played quite staccato.) 




The upper notes in the above accompaniment form the 
chorus, which is suug in unison. 

The duet, " Perchc nn ijvardi •" for Ztlmira and Emma, 
(soprano and contr' alto) is beautifully tender, and much 
in Paisicllo's elegant manner. It begins in F minor, but 
the latter part is in the major key. This is the only duet 
iu the opera that is calculated for amateur singers. After 



this begins the finale to the first act, one of Rossini's 
most successful efforts. In order to communicale tome 
idea of the fine opening of this, and of a lovely ] 
which soon follows, we shall blend the two in < 



pie ; though the miuor is in fact divided from the major 
by many bars: — 
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In this finale is a pood quinletl, " La soprrsa la stupor," 
and the stretto begins with great grandeur. We arc sorry 
that we have not space for an example of each. 

The second act opens with the chorus, " Pian, piano," 
(published in our 13th Number) in which the preuhicra, 
" Citl pictosol" (in our 9 tb Number) is introduced. Of 
these our subscribers arc enabled to judge for them- 
selves. But we must beg to recall their attention tn a 
chromatic passage in the chorus, of so singular and 
effective & kind, that, being short, it will not be deemed 
intrusive to print it again. 

Andante. . — mmmmm 





We regret not having room in the present article, to 
analyse so very curious a piece of harmony. 

An accompanied recitative, " Ah! the diftndiV fol- 
lows this, which will ever be admired by real judges of 
musical expression, and be considered as one of the most 
ingenious works of its author. But we must hasten to 
■Hit I n 1- this article. A brilliant and shewy duet in E 



major, for a tenor and oase, next succeeds ; it is sueh as 

singers like, for the sake of display, but which seldom 
pleases any bedj but themselves. Some part of its accom- 
panimcnt, however, is exceedingly clever. After this is 
a quintett, with a chorus, full of energy and dramatic 
effect. In it is the beautiful and favorite andante move- 
ment in A lint, Ah! m'illuse vn sol momtnto! abounding 
in melody and pathos. A chorus of warriors follows this, 
and then comes the last finale ; neither of these have any 
great merit, unless excessive loudness be a laudable 
quality. 

Greatly as we admire Zrlmira, taken altogether, yet 
we must allow that it has some faults that much diminish 
its effect in performance: — the chorus is redundant 
mixing in too many scenes, and smothering some of the 
best pieces : — the accompaniment is frequently over- 
powering, and gives an excess of employment to the va- 
rious instruments : — there is a want of relief, but this is 
the defect of the drama itself, rather than an error of the 
composer : — the prima donna is not prominent enough, 
she ought to have had an aria and a duet in addition to 
the few things assigned to her;— and, lastly, the military 
band employed on the stage only serves to augment ihe 
already overwhelming sounds ol the orchestra. Some of 
these evils might have been easily remedied, and would, no 
doubt, have been attended to here by Siguor Rossiui, if 
he had had the good fortune to meet with some friend to 
advise with, as to the taste of this country, and the con- 
struction of the theatre. 
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Pot-Pourri, fur the Piano-forte and Harf, cam- 
posed by J. N. Hummel. The Uarp part arranged 
from the Guitar by J. Moscheles. (Boosey at id 
Co., HoUe$ Street.) 

A pot-pourri is a thing calculated for those who have not 
acquired any strong relish for what is substantially good 
in music, as well as for such as have enjoyed the solid trt 
repletion, and 'fly for relief to that which is light. If 
confined within moderate limits, and well put together, it 
will please all people at some times ; bat if spun out, as 
is too usual, to an unreasonable length, and ill managed, 
it is the most hopeless and mischievous thing imaginable ; 
hopeless, because air may be added to air ad infinitum ; 
and mischievous, because it gives us a distaste far melo- 
dies, iu themselves good, but damaged by association. 
The present piece belongs to the favourable side of the 

airs are eounecteil in a natural and agreeable maimer. 
These are selected from Jean de Paris, La y estate, Don 
Juan, // Re Teodoro, and the Freychutz ; the waltz chosen 
from the latter popular opera, was published in one of the 
early numbers of the Harmonicon. This pot-pourri was 
originally written for the piano-forte and guitar, — rather 
an uncommon union, — and M. Moscheles has, very 
wisely, arranged it for the harp instead of the latter in- 
strument. It is a very agreeable, useful production, for 
the airs are all really good, and arc put into such a shape, 
that almost any two performers may play them ; and, 
as the name of Hummel is becoming very fashionable, 
we expect to hear that his present work obtains an ex- 
tensive sale. 

Mayseder's popular Rondo, in the favourite Air 
of '.' Le Petit Tambour," arranged with an Introduc- 
tory Movement far the Harp and Pi a no- Forte, and 
an Accompaniment for the Flute, ad libitum, by Tbo- 
SA« Attwood. (Harmonic Institution, Regent street.) 

Mayseder is one of the new names that have risen op 
rather suddenly, and acquired a considerable share of po- 
pularity in a comparatively short time. As well as an 
original composer, of acknowledged merit in a certain 
line, he is also a violin player of the highest order. He is 
settled at Vienna, and is spoken of as a performer that 
has uo rival in his own particular style. 
The subject of this " popular rondo" is this— 



Allegro. 




It is one of the gayest of this vivacious composer's pro- 
duction*, and puts every head into motion, wherever 
played. Mr. Attwood has converted it into a good trio 
lor a domestic circle. The harp part is easy, and that 
for the flute still more so ; but there are a few bars for 
ihe piano-forte, in F sharp major, that, at first sight, 
■mk\ alarm inesperienced musicians, though all fear 
•rising from this source will be dissipated alter a closer 
view, and when the passage has been played oyer twice 



«r -thrice. The introduction shews the mauler, and the 
arrangement of the air is exceedingly well executed. 
This will be acknowledged as a very enlivening, de- 
lightful combination, by all who play it correctly, and 
with spirit 

1. Terpsichore, choix ties pieces />« plus fielles, et let 
plus ettimtrs, p'tr Rossini. Weber, Mozart, Beethoven, 
&C., et mises p~>ur le Piano-Forte, par Czcrny, Pixis, 
Leidersdorf, £c. Nos. 1 to 4. (Wcssel and Stoddart, 
I, Saha-sqttarc.) 

2. Euterpe, or a choice collection of Polonaises arid 
Waltzes for the Piano-Forte, by foreign composers. 
Bookt I and «. (Cocks and Co., Princes-street, 
Hanocer-stptarc.) 

S. Amusement pour les Dames, Recueil perio- 
dique de Pieces Chaisi>-t pour La Harpe, non pu/ilics 
auparamnt en Anglelnrre. No. 2. (By the same.) * 

The first of these collections contains only two pages 
in each number. The four numbers already published 
are, with the exception of a march from Rossini's Eliza- 
beth, filled by the most popular pieces in Weber's Frey- 
Jtutz. The price is fair, and the selections good. 

The two numbers of Euterpe comprise ten short pieces, 
well arranged, from the works of Weber, Paer, Rossini, 
and Hummel. 

L' Amusement pour les Dames is an useful publication 
for performers on the Harp, as containing a considerable 
quantity of good music, at a moderate price. This se- 
cond number gives an air from Haydn's Creation; a 
march from Alfred k Grand , a theme and a walU by 
Schcrer. 

1. Foreign* Melodies for the Flute, selected from 
Berbiguer, Drouet, Gabriclsky, Rossini, Saust, f ulou, 
Src., by Charles Saust. Books 1 and 2. (Cocks 
and Co. Hanover Street, Hanover Square.) 

2. Gramachrek Molly, Kith Variations for the 
Flute and Piano Forte, by L. Drouet. [Pub- 
lished by the same.) 

The names of Saust and Drouet are in themselves re- 
commendatory of whatever they shall publish for the 
flute. This instrument, which fifty years ago almost 
every man cook) play upon, more or less, is daily regain- 
ing the favour that it oucc possessed, and its practice is 
rapidly spreading, amongst 

The mob of gentlemen wlio Uri* at ensi*. 

But how different the performances on it in our day, com- 
pared with those kuown to our fathers ! 

It is impossible to enter the circle of musical amateurs 
now, and not find dilettanti who play, with facility, mutie 
that would have perplexed most professional players in 
the last age. The two books published by Mr. Saust are 
a proof of this, for the airs contained in them, though by 
no means difficult compared with what we are in the 
almost daily habit of hearing, would have enabled a 
good orchestra performer, ball a century ago, to appear 
very respectably before the public. The first of these is 
a melody by Tulou, rather in the Scotish style, and, 
though not abounding in originality, is pretty from its 
simplicity. Eight variations are added to it, which are 
well contrasted, and of a moderate length. The second 
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book contains Rode's air, the well-known beautiful me- 
lody, rendered so jjopular by Mad. Catalani. With this 
are published one of tbe composer's own variations, and 
three others by Mr. Saust; the but of them requiring 
some skill and practice. 

M. Drouet has chosen one of the most charming of 
the Irish airs for his divertimento, and has arranged 
it with some taste and judgment, not only for the flute, 
but also for the piano-forte. Either of the parts may be 
played by a performer of ordinary talent, though there is 
much of brilliancy and shew in both of them. As it is to 
be taken fur granted that this is a republication, from a 
foreign copy, and that, therefore, there is no property in 
it, we cannot help saying, that the price, four shillings, is 
as unreasonable as impolitic. 



Forty easy Pieces and Eight short Preludes, 
for the GUITAR, Composed for the Use of Beginners, by 
Ferdinand Carcixi. * (Boosey and Co., Holies 
Street.) 

Amongst tbe once favoured musical instruments, now 
for some time neglected, and coming into practice again, 
is the guitar. To the exquisite and wonderful per- 
formances of M. Sor this may be attributed, he makes 
the instrument " speak so sweetly, and so well," that 
hundreds fly to " strike tbe chorded shell," who never be- 
fore dreamt of what it was capable of producing. Its 
powers in almost every band but his, are certainly very 
limited, and even he, the modern Jubal, cannot give tt 
strength enough of tone to render it useful any where but 
in a small room. As an instrument, however, for tbe 
boudoir,— or still better for the alcove,— it is poetical and 
romantic, and will always possess charms, both in itself 
and from association. 

M. Carulli's elementary book is a very good and useful 
work: the airs, if not strikingly new and melodious, are 
pleasing, and shew good tasle. The fingering is good, 
and the preludes, which do not attempt too much, prove, 
so far as they go, that the author is well acquainted with 
harmony , and is master of some of its effects. 



PHILANDERING; OR, THE ROSE QUEEN. 
s£44J, Regent Stffft,J 

I. Overture, composed by Chari.es E. Horn. 
S. Song, " Why what can a poor Maiden do 1" sung by 
Mad. Vestris; composed by the same. 

3. Duet, " Go whisper in my Lady's Ear," sung by 
Mr. Braham and Mr. Liston ; composed by the same. 

4. Duet, m Dearest Lady, pray believe me!" sung by 
Miss Stephens and Mr. Braham ; composed by Pai- 
sieixo ; arranged by Charles E. Horn. 

5. Song, " Did I try to paint Temptation/' svng by 
Mr. Uraham ; composed by the same. 

9. Song, " We know these Troubadours," sung by Miss 
Stephens ; composed by Car affa ; arranged by Cbas. 
E. Horn. 

7. Song, " Reason and Love!" tuny by Mr. Braham 
The melody, composed by Mr. Br All AM; arranged 
and adapted by Charles E. Horn. 

8. The Picture Song, sung by Mad. Vestris; the 
air by Avber; arranged by Charles E. Horn. 

9. Song, " Tig Liberty," sung by Mr. Braham; com- 
posed by Charles E. Horn. 



10. Song, " Sally Pell," sung by Mr. Harley; composed 
by the same. 

11. Song, " Oh ! I feel sweet Words impart," tuny by 
Miss Stephens, (an Irish air) ; arranged by the same. 

12. Song, "Tbe Silent Stream," sung by Mad. Vestris; 
composed by the same. 

In a short notice of this Opera in our last Number, we 
did not conceal the surprise we felt at its* success, which 
wc could only attribute to the strong manner in which it 
is cast. It still continues to run, and we can only say, 
de gvstibus, — but " the proverb is somewhat musty." It 
is now our business to consider it musically, and we 
shall not detain our readers long over it. If they like 
Philandering, by all means let them enjoy it ; but, as 
critics, we are too cold to participate in their amusement 

The Overture begins with a pastorale, and is so far in 
character with the piece. It flows on in a trite, unambi- 
tious manner, and therefore still continues appropriate. 

No. 8, an apology for kissing, is a pretty song in A 
flat, sung in a very delectable manner by Madame Ves- 
tris. At least half of the good humour and tolerance of 
the audience may be attributed to this winning union of 
performer, poet, and musician. 

No. 3, exhibits Mr. Liston in a kind of serious duet. 
The music, being of the most common kind, required a 
mixture of something uncommon to force it down. 

The duet, No. 4, by Paisicllo, is rather pleasing, 
though not one of his best efforts ; but being well sung, it 
meets with considerable applause. It is perfectly easy, 
and may be performed by any two amateurs who are not 
very aspiring. 

No. 5, is tbe most animated song in the piece, and 
tbe composer has not scrupled to borrow in aid the most 
brilliant passage from Rossini's fine air, Di piacer mi 
balza U cor. The effect of it is good, and Mr. Braham 
sings it with great spirit. The long division at the end 
is not only old-fashioned, but in tbe bad taste of ancient 
days. The words of this ought to have been a little re- 
formed before they appeared in print. 

Tbe air hy Caraffa, No. 6, ending in a shcrt chorus, is 
the most deserving of all these published pieces. Simple, 
elegant, and possessing a good deal of originality, it is 
justly applauded, and really with " enthusiasm." 

No. 7, Reason and Love, is a very pretty, sprightly 
melody, and there is much of archness and polite hu- 
mour in the words. 

No 8. The air by Avber, a French composer, is dra- 
matic, lively, and agreeable : much of its effect, how- 
ever, depends on the singer and the scene. 

No. 9, 'Tis Liberty, is a noisy song, heard dis- 
tinctly in the upper gallery, and there applauded.— 
Here we have a version of Eloisa's amatory doctrine 
about love and liberty. It ought to be simg only to the 
ladies in the saloon. 

No. 10, is a Comic song. No. It, an Irish air, is not 
very striking, and, besides two consecutive fifths in the 
tenth and eleventh bars, the words are wrongly accented 
in many places. But the latter is a fault that we have 
not discovered in any other instance throughout the whole 
of tbe present opera ; a fact which redounds much to the 
credit of Mr. Horn. 

The last of these is called au " original air:" the va- 
rious phrases of which it is constituted were once so, past 
all doubt ; but it is long since they had a legitimate claim 
to the merit of novelty. 
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Mr. Baxiateh lias informed u«, in a polite note, that the 
error* in hi* *ong from The Pirate, notired in uur last Number, 
page 85, are tu be imputed to the neglect of tut engraver. 



Colonel Macdonald's 

" TreOlitm on the Harmonic Sifttcm." 

Oi'R Review in Vol. I., page 193, of Colonel Macdonald* 
Treatise on the ffitrmouic tii/niem, £c, has produced a loop 
letter to ira from that gentleman, in which he fakes no paint to 
conceal hit entire dissatisfaction with our account of hit work ; 
am J, iu Liiignage demonstrative of any thing rather than that 
philosophical compo»ure which men of tense generally " affect, 
though they have it nut," accuses us of misrepresentation and 
error ; of tiippancy, arrogance, daringoes*, 4re. 4re. 

We heartily furtive the colonel for the epithet* that he has 
thought tit tolavlsh upon us ; they are *uch as critirs are doomed 
to beiir, and should never he provoked to resent ; but in taxing 
us w ith " misrepresentation,"* a point on which our reader* shall 
be enabled to decide from evidence, he call* upon u* for some 

IvV nr.- charged with mis-quoting hi* opinion of Mosart. At 
page 193 of our Review, we have used these word*, '* — he 
(Colonel .M. j i-ay*. in the Preface, page xiii.,that the overtures of 
Mozart are deficient in air and subject/" Now we will extract, 
verlitttlm, the very passage to whirh we alluded : 

" T\» author— (Col. M. is speaking of himself) — ia an enthusias- 
tic admiri-r of the compositions of the immortal Mosart, and has 
ventured to resent, thai overtures and concertos of the most fasci- 
nating, iinimaiiu*;, and brilliant description, should not have con- 

tairn/ti mote of aria and subject." — Cot. .V.'s Preface, p. xiii. 

If by thus bringing into contact the author'* opinion, and our 
abridgment of it, we do not eonrinee him that he Has accused 
it*, in this instance, wrongfully, we shall at least satiify every 
other reader of the injustice of his imputation. But now we 
are driven to observe, what we purposely avoided before, thnt 
this short passage prove* how unguarded] 
hi* opinion on mimical subject* 

want " more of aria and subject," be *' fascinating, animating, 
and brilliant ?" I« not air the most essential quality in any 
musical composition,— ito vivifying principle ? If an " overture 
or concerto" be deficient in subject, it i» deficient in that which 
gives meaning to measured sounds. And is it possible to admire 
enthusiastically, and to immortalize, a composer, if he possess 
a defect that reduce* him to the level of mere pedant* ? He who 
cannot rind an abundance of air in the overtures to Figaro and 
Tito, and a c-opioosness of subject in those to the Zauberflatr 
and l>on (iiorauni, may write very well on more important 
subjects,— on Telegraphs and Artillery,— but he should leave 
music to others. 

Colonel Mnrdouald accuses us of liaviug " fastened upon a 
few term*" subjoined to his work, " principally" from " Gras- 
sine.ni> Musical Grammar." Tbete " few terms" occupy no 
less a space than four folio pages, and, being definitions, limit 
be received as the author * key to hi* own language. Many of 
siuii definition* appearing to us inapplicable and inaccurate, and 
likely to mislead, wo felt it to be our bounden dnty to expose 
some of them. We pointed oat four, and without any trouble, 
mi if lit hare quadrupled the number. We must here take leave 
to inform Colonel M. that Grassineau's Dictionary (not Gram- 
mar), is little more than an unavowrd translation of Brassard's 
tMctiontutire tic Musique, and that neither the one nor the 
other should be cited as an authority, without great caution. 
In what part, however, of Gnuwineau, doe* the colonel find the 
three first definitions, if they can be so termed, which we hare 

Vol. II. 



unguardedly Colonel M. delivers 
What ! can overtures, Ire., that 



extracted from hi* work In our criticism on it ? We have dili- 
gently examined the article* Accord, Hiatonie, and Interval, 
in Grassitieau. and if Colonel M.'s interpretation* be borrowed 
from that book, they arc so " misrepresented," that we cannot 
trace them to their orig inal source. It is true that, under the 
word accoril. Grassineau quote* something about two cylinders, 
whose corresponding lineal dimension* are in the ratio of S to 
8. yielding tile musical 5th, but he does not offer this as asy 
definition of the won) ; on the contrary, he refer* the reader 
for an explanation of the term, to the article Concord, appa- 
rently in perfect ignorance that accord i» French for chord ; 
while this latter word he only employs to signify a string, and 
docs not seem to be aware of it* meaning in relation to har- 
mony. Such is the authority upon which Colonel M. ha* maiuly 
relied, in writing hi* Appendix. 

Before thi* meet* the view of the author of the Harmonic 
System, lie will, most likely, have discovered several other points 
iu hi* work upon whirh we might have ttrongly animadverted, 
had we been captiously disposed : but he nay be assured that, in 
criticising his volume, we had simply the information of our 
readers, and the interests of science in view, and were actuated 
bv any thing rather than a hostile feeling toward* the author. 
We therefore gladly, on hi* pointing it out, correct an error, 
into whirh wn wete betrayed by too much fixing our attention on 
the colonel * second plate, wherein " the sixth harmonic octave, 
of quarter notes," make* a very conspicuous figure, and also 



several note* of the seventh octave: notwithstanding that the 
colonel * letter saw, " in the plates, he carries the scale* only to 
the end of the fourth octave, with a few chromatic semitones of 
the fifth octave." Our error consists in baring laid, in the 
middle of the first column of page 193, that the author has 
taken great pains to shew this tilth octave (instead of saying, 
fourth octave, 4th to -f 6 ih) to he practicable on the violin, tenor, 
violoncello, and double hat* whereas, except in this second 
plate, he generally limits his descriptions, as above mentioned. 

We were the more easily led into thi* misapprehension, from 
the author having, in page 88, (pokes of thi* sixth octave— as 
we understand him — as " being the octave of nature, and no 



effect of chance ;" giving hi* opinion, that " had auch properties 
of the octave been fully known when music began to assume the 
shape of a regular science, these rejected natural intervals — 
(meaning those derived from -fad, ^th, ^h, and 81 



involving primtt larger than 5, up to the j^jd part of tht string) 
—would have remained in the general *cale of music ;"— " in 
this as in all other things, habit ha* it* effect, and a child might 
be habituated, in progress of yean, to have a* much taate for 
the natural scale, as for the tempered one of a mixed descrip- 
tion;" the Colonel herein wholly overlooking the fact, that in 
refined concert*, of voices, violin*, violoncellos, and other per- 
fect instrument*," a* to their power of producing interval* at 
pleasure, perfect harmonies (derived wholly from I, 8. 8, and 5) 
and no tempered harmonies are ever heard or attempted. 

Our excuseablenrss in making the error above admitted, ia 
further shewn, even in the passage which the colonel quotes 
against us in his letter, from page 88, first column, wherein he 
say*. " as before mentioned, it might be necessary to tune the 
violin lower, when it is wished to play continued passages in. 
the higher compass of the harmonic system." — What is this but 
asserting, that the notes hi the octaves exceeding the fourth or 
fifth (above the lowest string), are practice/tie in performance? 
against which doctrine oar opinion has been homvtly expressed, 
and is here repeated ; and most decidedly to as to the intolerable 
effect of the highly tempered concords, which the colonel - * 
" natural intervals" would introduce. 

In order that our readers may see tfic grounds of our opinion 
on the latter point, we extract from Mr: Farey's article Ham- 
mo Mrs, in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, vol. x., p. 640, pub- 
lished in 1S16, a table of the temperaments of the first five 
octaves, of this very " scale of nature," which the colonel now 
offers, a* a novelty •« altogether wonderful .'" (gee page 83). 
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A TABLB of the ttPtraJ AUqmot Partt of a mutieal String, 
im fin Octaees, from | to ^suf part thereof: thewiag the 
jVoiej am/ t.hrir TrmprramtHta. 
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Toe titles of the columns are placed at bottom. beeau*e the in- 
tervals read upwards. For clearly elucidating the subject, we 
bare nw added the first, third, fourth, and seventh column* 
above ; alto corrected some errors of the press, and retained only 
the nearest first place of decimals of I, as abundantly sufficient 
fur every useful purpose. 

It thus appear*, from column 8. that eight of the Colonel's 
natural note*, supposing them successively sounded along with 
0. his key-note', have temperament! which excretf a major 



* It will be observed, that A is not a tnie major »econd above G 
(because 4S1 — 338,=9SZ, the grave II, or \f, or minor tone -fa), 
but A', oracente A (itttj holds that ranki so abo, bB is not a 
true minor third to C, b«t \», or },= 5inr, above C, or 1*1 I 
above G. 

t II may Ih- proper lo state here, in the abaence of a more extended 
table of schianms than that in the Monthly .Vagtume, referred to in 
p. ISO of our Ura( volume, and in tlie Edinburgh EncyrJofttrJia, Vol. 
U. p. 9T«, that the scbiimas value of any of the ratios in coL S may 



comma, or III; and that three of tlurni. on important concords, 

ejrcew/ two comma*, and approach nearly to the character of 
dieeurd*. 

Those of our reader* who mat take the trouble to find, by the - 
.rule given in the auce below the sclusma value* of any two of 
the harmonic notes of columns 5 and 6, by deducting one from 
the other, and comparing the remainder with column 4, may 
ascertain the temperament of these two hannonic notes when 
sounded together: and thus, cannot tail of easily satisfying 
themselves that *' the A armories of a string" are very improperly 
so called, except in the cases of -J, ^d, and 4th of its length, and] 
of some of the multiples of these, as \, ^, -fVth, Sf<?„ and 
that all the others are properly falte notes, a* is commonly said 
of them when sounded on the common trumpet, horn, A-c, which 
cannot be introduced in concert performance (were it practicable 
to do so, correctly, an stringed instruments) without occasioning 
horrible dissonance, instead of improvement, notwithstanding all 
that the Colonel has advanced, or mav advance to the contrary. 

In one other immaterial instance. Colonel M.'s letter detects 
our Review {or our printer, rather J> of error, rt», in line 19. 
column 8, of page 198, in quoting, = *f instead of, = l £ =:, 
a* printed in hi* work, page 41 ; and on account of this error 
the colonel savs, it is " no wonder" we did not understand this 
" fractional process," which he had rorrectlv copied with most 
of the other definitions in hh alphabetical Appendix 1 from " the 
verv ahte Musical Grammar or M. Grassmeau. published hi 
1740;" and adds, " I am pcrtectlv prepared to defend the defi- 
nitions at the end of my work yet, on turning to tira>sincau'a 
Dictionary, we find, that the first five out of the eight fractions 
introduced in tins stoutly-defended process ("reduction to," as 
well as the sign — , preceding the three last fractions, being the 
Colonel's mistaken interpolations) hare nothing whatever to do 
with either »eAi'twK» or comma, but express Dr. VTaluY mode of 
shewing how a major ThM is compounded. 

Having now disposed of the only two instances in which 
Colonel Macdonald's long letter detects real errors in our Review, 
we proceed to answer the call be makes on us, to point out any 
of the " mistakes in the abstrnser parts" of his subject, alluded 
to at the conclusion of our Review, that he may have committed. 

At page 81 Colonel Macdonald says, " when it is asked what 
causes a string, on being touched at an aliquot point, to curve 
into vibrations of the harmonic of the touched point, m> natis- 
factory reason for the fact earn tie atxiened :" and our his own) 
ignorance on this point, is in a truly rhapsodical style, compared 
with the mysteries of graritsition, electricity, and magneti»iu, 
through more than half a large page whieh follows. Yet itao 
hapitens, that Denial Bernoulli,—* name introduced by the 
Colonel a few lines before, — did successfully, in 1762. investigate 
nnd demonstrate the whole theory of harmonic vibration*, for 
which it is here said no satisfactory reason can be given! 
Professor Robison, both in the Supplement to the Encyclopanlia 
Britannka. third edition, and in his Works, after minutely exa- 
mining the lleiiotillian thenry, pronounces it correct ; and that it 
accords fully, and receives confirmation from those very expe- 



bc found, from cols. 4 and 6, by this role, rts , — From or to the £*s, 
in col. 4, answering to the numeral (of col. 2) mentioned in col. 6, 
deduct or else add (— or ■+) the temperaments which follow, and 
the remainder expresses (in the fifth octave) the interval above ^tli 
of the string, considered as a key or bass note. For example 1 
r V,= 57-S.5,=53.5r. isthevaloeof bD when C Is the key, or of 
fcA when G is the key 1 and again, ^ =612— s»,0, = S*tI, thr folae 
or highly-tempered harmonic value of c, or of g, octaves to C and 
G, Ife. 

In case it be wanted to know the interval between an; of the notes 

here, and the note of the « hole length of the sum* ( instead of that, 
above cjth part thereof, expressed in col. 6) in such caac, the of 
four octaves, or St 48Z, must be added to each of the results obtained 
by the above rale. For example: j^,=8ft8-|-5S.5, = J501,5: and 
again, ^a:>4t9+M4,=9090.or, Af. When notes of the third oc- 
tave, I lo jttb, are to be cakulatcd, rolativrry to the wltole string, 
the schianus of 8 V1U., or 18361 most be added i also, when tho*s 
of the second octave, J to JUi, are »^ntc-d, add 19»tl; and for those 
of live lint ottave above \, add 6ISE. 

J Who also, in line 15, has reversed two figures, and put t9T, 
instead of f T9, occurring five lines before. 
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the same pare. In the more recent article An Harmonic*, by 

riments of Mr, Watt, which are mentioned by the Colonel in 
Mr. Farcy, already referred to herein, theie rirrumstaoces are 
Stated, and a far more conchidve experiment than that of 
"Mr. Watt is detailed ; wherein Mr. J«hn Isaac Hawkins exhi- 
bited, to the eye and to the ear, "the most perfect confirmation 
of every part of the theory of I term ai Hi ; Mr. H. extending hit 
experiment to a risible ascertainment of the eoneert pitch, as 
'the same writer has shewn, under that article in Dr. Ilees* 
Cyclopaedia. 

On the margin of the Colonels plate 1, it is «aid, that after 
the work »»i printed off, except the table of content* and it, 



er in 



b anthnr discovered, that there ia '« m smalt degree 
of the harmonic, compared with the tame note, 
taken be pressure* that Ls, et«pp~l br the end of the fir, 
the MUl way), and "the note of the open Unrig is *o» 
•harper than the same ,,.. t , uken by prm.tr*. on a 



it isi 



by 

Mad these lie asserts to be owing, in 
to a rmail portion close to the 
oat of action, or docs n..t vibrate:" In the 
that this small part nf the string " it blunted or deadened," and 
•fain it is said to be " mortified and oat of action," and this the 
Colonel says. Up discovered after long study. We, however, 
consider this explanation to be whnHy in error ; occasioned by 
neglecting to consider, that the atriow of an instrument ia 
stretched at no inconsiderable height above Ha finger-board, 
compared with the length of the string, ar«l that when " by 
pressure*' during perforinance or experiment, the string is 
brought down to bear on the board, an actual lengthening of 
the ttring take* place, in the proportion of the turn of the 
hypothennsca of two right-angled triangle*, having a com- 
mon perpendicular (equal to the string** height above the 
board i to the sum of their bases, whirh sum equals the open 
length of the string, and that Mi* inereated length of a 
pressed string, occasions a somewhat lower note, in the cases 
stated : instead of the imagined quiescent part of the open 
string, shortening the founding jmrt thereof, and so occa- 
sioning a Mmirwli.it higher note, at the Colonel erroneously as- 
•times. 

Here we might have closed our remarks, had not Colonel 
Macdonald's letter accused us of " fastening on a few of hi* de- 
finitions, unconnectetl with hi* work, " aud pretty strongly insi- 
nuated, that thi* had been done, because we coulddiscovcr uo other 
errors. We turn therefore to p. 12, tine 0, from the bottom, and 
find it said, "a semitone major, is equal to the difference between 
a ninth and a sixth part of a string ;" now -i) X */ = } i a Vth), in- 
stead of : or thus, 1940 — I j8e,=858X, and not 67S. 

Again, in Plate I., No. 4. the third part of • string is said to 
produce" a fifteenth,*" instead of a major ttoelfth, or VIII + V, 
or 61 « + 868 = 970X: whereas the major fifteenth is yielded 
by ith of the string, = 8VHI, or 1224Z. We could easily, as 
we have remarked above, point out many other errors in the 
body of the work, gome of whirh, as inimical to scientific pre 
cision and accuracy, unhappily illustrate the following assertion 
in Colonel M.'s letter,—" There it not a mathematical idea iu 
my work, from beginning to end." 



FOREIGN MUSICAL REPORT. 

Phauuk. A new opera lias appeared here from the pen of 
M. Riotte, entitled Prinz Xurrdin. Though not very re- 
markable as a whole, it contains some scattered beauties of no 
common order, among which may be mentioned the air at the 
entrance of the heroine of the piece, and a quartctt in the se- 



cond act, which is of very 



DttBsnrN. A melodrama has been recently brought out 
bere, entitled t*t Gioventii itEnrieo IV. The music is by the 
Chevalier Morlaeehi, Mtimtro delh Cupetta Heale. When in 
Italy, he composed an opera under this name ; from this- com- 
position he has selected some nieces, hut the greater part of the 
the work is new and original. Too high an eulogium cannot 
be paid to the genius andt aste of this composer, who hat 



admirably adapted the expression to hi* characters, to happily 

employed his musical colouring, and so ingeniously availed him- 
self of the situations offered him, to give doe spirit, as well as 
effect to the w hole of the piece. Among the most admired 
parts are, the introductory doet ; the brilliant and graceful ca- 
vatina of the Prince : a duet between him and the Count ; the 
first i i vat Ina of the prima donna ; and the finale, whirh was full 
of dramatic life, fire, and spirit, and railed forth repeated ap- 
plauses. The second act was marked by an air which may 
well dispute the palm with the happiest productions of which 
our age can ooa-t, as well as by a most magnificent quartctt. 
The style of this composer is marked with great originality, 
and, with the exception of certain forms of recent introduction 
into music, awakens stronger reminiscences of the i 
tlmn that an>- other livinir author. 




ith the renins of church music, tint at 
time he was a man of gre«t eccentricity of character. Of t 
among many other instances, the following is related as 
among the least remarkable. Though he was a profound vir- 
tuoso upon the organ, and knew how to treat that 
with more dignity, science, and feeling, than any of his 
temporaries, yet he prided -himself on concealing this talcut I 
the public, and in exercising his skill only in marshes, light con- 
certos, and little popular pieces of no depth of thought or powers 
of execution. Hence he was generally regarded as a man of 
considerable talent, hut, with regard to music, as a mere pre- 
tender to science ; at a mere fanciful, though not unamirsing, 
amateur. In the same spirit of whim he furnished publishers 
with only a few trifling- productions of the moment, while all the 
higher efforts of his genius he kept • profound secret, carry- 
ing them everywhere with him till his death ; when the world dis- 
covered what a wrong judgment they had funned concerning; 
him. The present is one of these productions, which evinces 
great depth of thought, joined to great elegance anil profound 
feeling. Though he has trod upon dangerous ground, which 
was p re-occupied by the transcendent genius of Mosart ; yes, 
undaunted by the splendour of a great name, he has thought 
for himself, and, by taking his own way, has arrived at the 
same end; and though the path he has pursued he different 
from that of this great master, it is, nevertheless, a sure and 
safe one ; nay, in mhuc few instances, an impartial critic might 
think hitu«elr justified in asserting that he has improved upon 
his great original, and struck out superior beauties of his own. 

Naplss. La Medea, the master-piece of Mayr, was lately 
brought forward on the San-Oarlo with very considerable suc- 
cess. The whole strength of the house was brought 
give effect to this production, which abounds with ch 
ties of the first order. The Signor- 
jWec/eo with great energy, and u 
Signor Noirari. Their powers in 
destin, was crowned with 
justly been considered as one of the 
tireis" of modern musk. 



. ii 55 
■tern las 

produc- 



The title nf Maetttro, which, in general, is too 

indiscriminately ravished on every com poser, has been judiciously 
and meritoriously conferred upon a scholar of the Cansematoria 
here, named Sapieaxa, who consecrated the first frnitt of his 
muse to the principal theatre of his native city. The wholecora- 
position of his Rodrrigo is marked by a p.'ietic taste, and dis- 
tinguished by great sweetness of melody and purity of harmony, 
as well as much power, joined to great simplicity in the instru- 
mental accompaniment*. The concerted pieces are in general 
sweet and pleasing. A teraetto in the second act was loudly 
and deservedly applauded. All the singers most laudably co- 
operated in success of the piece, and among them Signora 
Fen>n and Signor Nov. sari deserve particular notice. The 
Signora Higa also obtained great suoeest in her part. She dis- 
played a clear ami sonorous voice, and which was particularly 
powerful in the lower notes, la the terzetto she obtained the 

I 8 
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mott decisive triumph, executing came very difficult notes with 
Uie mint perfect firmness and precision ; awl by the fire and 
energy <sf her declamation contributed not a little to (rive effect 
tu the concerted piece*. 1'ltts opera has already sustained seve- 
ral re|>rrsrntati<m*, and continues to be heard with increasing 



After »oine interval, the Harliiere di Seriglia, has again 
been brought forward on the Hral Tealro >/</ Fondo, with 
renewed splendour and success. Expectation was raited to 
the highest pitch, anil the crowd of spectator* was immense. 
Signor Laldarhc, a native of thii ritv, and a pupil of the royal 
conservatory here, after having (attained the glory of the lint 
rouiical city in the world in other place*, appeared, for the first 
time, un the boards of his native city. His talent* corresponded 
to the high expectations that hi* fame in other place* had ex- 
cited. The applause was warm and unanimous, and he was 
ranked by the general voice in the class of firsl-rale artists, both 
a* an estimable singer, and an accomplished actor. In ad- 
dition to this, the Signora podor appeared in her favourite rha 
racter, to share a portion of the enthusiasm of the evening. Tin- 
value of this inimitable songstress may be felt, but cannot ade 
quatclv be described. Her triumph is that spontaneous feeling 
which she awakens, and in which it ia impossible for the coldest 
not to participate. Hi* Majesty, who know* so justly how to 
appreciate true merit, was pleased repeatedly to applaud both 
these delightful linger*. 



Milan. A weekly gazette, published at this place, has the 
following remarks on Kottsini's OfW/o.*— " Though the music, 
upon the whole, it good, yet we cannot but censure various pas- 
sages, and m airs, which are taken, with little or no variation, 
from former score*. For instance, one of the duet* contains the 
same military movement which occurs in Taneredi ; in another 
place we have the motiro of the air La calnmnia . in a fourth, 
we stumble upon a cantilena wbirh i» taken from the well- 
known terzetto in the llarbiere di Siriflia : and a little further 
un, in the ninth scene, we are entertained with a charming 
chorus, the subject from which is taken, with very little alte- 
ration, fmm the finale of Itrmrtrio r Polihin. If we were dis- 
posed to go on, there would be no end of the list of these 
self-borrowed passage*." 

The Rierianlo of this master hat alio been attempted here, 
reduced into the form of an intermezzo. But its duration wa* 
short, and our account of it shall be equally to. It i* sufficient 
to say that the manager* have thought proper not to admit it 
into the Hrprrtorio (List of Stock pieces). 

A new opera was produced here iu October last, 

from the pen of Generali, entitled La Pamela Subtle. The 
music is nf a very *oft and subdued nature : indei d the complaint 
was that it i* too much to. It i* evidently au attempt to imi- 
tate the ancient masters, hut it has all the repetitions, drawling 
passage*, and infinite eodat or repeated termination passages, 
of the ancient style, without its powerful energy, solidity of 
thought, and those simple but grand cantilena* that distinguish 
the school of Cimarom ami I'aesiello from (he rapidity and noisy 
violence of that of the modern*. 

A Farza, in the Venetian dialect, entitled /to/me Arrorati, 
by Sografi, came after the melancholy composition alh»e -men- 
tioned, to put the public in good humour, and was received with 
general applause. 

Flouknck. A new opera, by the celebrated tienerali, en- 
titled / Ittir, imali. was lately produced here, nt the Train, <Ul 
Coeomero. To give an idea of the success that attended this 
opera, when we state that, though hut in two acts, the time of 
representation equalled that of an opera in three, on account of 
the encore* of many of tlie airs. It promise* fair to hold it* 
course through the whole season. 



Turin. A new semi-serious drama ha* been lately produced 
here, entitled Adrle ed Emeriro, nttia il Potto Abhandonmto, 
(The Deserted Post.) The materials of which this open h 
formed are as follow* : A captain w ho allows the post intrusted 
to his care to be surprised by the enemy, while he has stolen 
away to enjoy an interview with a fair damsel, who propose* a 
• If Mri*4twV**^w**4vnB*)qW*' ,•*•■»*•*»» «*1 >f»'J.-f 



runaway match ; a council of war. by which he it condemned 
to be shot : a general constrained to subscribe to the sentence 
which condemn* a gallant voting officer to death ; a meeting uf 
the two lovers, and their nuptials celebrated amidst the horrors 
of a prison ; a band of soldiers, preceded by a luullted drum, that 
come to Mparatc the two lovers, one of whom is led off to rc- 
ceivc a couple of bullets in the head, and the other conveyed 
away iu a fainting fit. Such is the story. But the worst part 
of the business is, that the music of AdeU til Emerico i< nei- 
ther that of Afnetf, of Tanereili, nay, nor even of Elita t 
Claudia. The public, a severe but just judge, gave Hie very 
first evening no unequivocal signs of restlessness and annoyance, 
which they confirmed on the second, by gradually leaving a con- 
siderable vacuum iu the pit, which went on progressively t» 
eretermla. Hut how if it be found written in the title-page of 
the Libretto, that thi* music i* by Mcnadiinte ? Well, even 
the good Homer himself sometimes nodded ; arid, in the present 
instance, the author of r?/iso e Claudia !■:,» given the public a 
most perfect narcotic. Triviality in the thoughts, languor in the 
general effects, ami useless and wearisome repetitions, together 
with a mott unmerciful length, ensured to thi* opera a certain 
fall, which neither the effort* of the actors, nor the patience 
and good nature of the most forbearing audience, were able to 
ward off. ■ 



— — — Tealro CarigHaHO. A new comic opera ha* Isren 
produced here, entitled Li Sftotc di Pint in . /■;, In >m I lie pen of 
Signor Cordelia, a young Neapolitan composer. The music is 
certainly not of the first class, but it augurs well of the future 
tucce** of this rising artist. Many are the piece* in which 
this young computer has been ambitious to make a display of 
science, taste, and genius. What chiefly pleased in tlie first 
art was a terzetto for the prima donna, tenor, and bass ; a basa 
solo admirably managed, and the testetto in the finale. Iu the 
second act, a comic has* air, a duet between tlm prima donna 
and her attendant, a terzetto between the teuor and two basses, 
a* well as a rondeau sung by the prima donna. Upon the whole, 
though defective in general power, this opera has many origiual 
beauties, and wilt most probably continue to nlea>c the oflener 
it is heard. This, as things go, may be considered as uu mean 
praise. 

PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

Tlie Member* of the Philharmonic Society are now to be 
looked up to at the conservators of modern' classical music ; 
while the noble Directors of the Ancient Concert must be con- 
sidered a* the protector* of that which i* of earlier date. But 
for these two Institutions, the greater part of that which il 
really excellent in the art. would be in no small danger of fail- 
ing into neglect, for the present at least, and in the fashionable 
circles, «licrc the rage for novelty is operating with great force. 

The fourteenth series of these performances euaimcmcd on 
thr s»:U of last mouth. The following is the programme of the 
concert: 

ACT I. 

Sinfonia Emira . .... Beethoven. 
" Misericonlias Domini." Madame Caradori, Miss 
Carew, Messrs. Terrail. Evan.. Vaughan, El- 
liott. Nelson, and Welsh Mozart. 

Concertaute for two Violoncello* obligati, Mr. 

Lindley and Mr. W. Lindlev LindUy. 

Duetto. " Ti veggo, t'ahbraci in," Madame Cara- 
dori and Miss Carew. (II Ratio di Proserpina) If 'inter. 
Overture, l>tr Frrytehulz Il'eber. 

ACT II. 

Sinfonia in C Haydn. 

Hecit. ed Aria, " Mi tradi," Madame Caradori, 

(II Don < .mni) Moxart. 

Concerto Violino, Mr. Keisewettrr .... Mayteder. 
Trio, •• The flocks shall leave the mountain*," 
Madame Caradori, Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. 

Welsh, ( Act* and ( Salatea) Handel. 

Overture, Xauherflotc . • Mozart. 

Leader, Mr. F. Cramer— Conductor, Mr. Cramer. 
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The bwoif symphony of Beethoven abounds hV traits of 
genius, and the funeral march, which fnmm one of the move- 
ments, is full of fine dignified feeling : but three qu«rter< of an 
hour is too lung 11 time fur tlie attention to be fixed on a tingle 
piece of mti*ic ; and in spite of its merit, the termination of it 
is wished for tome minute* before it arrive*. Havdn's arm- 
phony in C, is one of his early works, and, therefore, more 
simple in construction than' those of later date. It does not pro- 
raise muck at the opening, but the middle movement* and the 
finale are so full of melody, and so ingeniously worked, that they 
please all taste*. The overture to the Frrt/wekitj:, the German 
upera that is now so much talked of, by Cat! Maria von Weber, 
was performed for the first time at these concerts, and had 
ample justice done h. It is the composition of no ordinary 
man, and ought to be heard more than once to discover all its 
meaning and merit, for it is very original, and somewhat myste- 
rious, and exactly suited to the drama which it is written to 
precede. 

The Motet of Mozart is a delightful and masterly composition, 
but was so placed as to lose more than half of its effect. What 
a want of judgment ! — to put a long, serious, sacred piece of 



i theatre", for the avowed 

to 



of shut- 



lelvaT 

ral svmphonv!— The voices also were either too many or too 
few; it is a qVartrtt, or it is a chorus: if the former, one to a 
part w enough: if the latter, two are insufficient. The beautiful 
duet of Winter was well sung, and the aria from Don Cioranni 
did Mad, Caradori infinite credit, Handera exquisitely beautiful 
trio was not so fortunate: Mr. Vaughan. as the tenor, left us 
nothing to wish ; but English mnsic should be given to English 
singers, therefore the soprano part was injudiciously sent to an 
Italian performer; and Mr. Welsh's voice is not all through 
strong enough for the bass part, though he sang it with good 
expression. 

The C'eneerronfewas most admirably performed by father and 
son, and the moral feeling excited by the union, was nearly as 
powerful as the musical sensation. Mr. Keisewctter*s concerto 
was wonderful ; the arfagio delightful. His execution is quiti 
amazing sometimes, but not always perfect, and he has a jerk- 
ing squeak, — we cannot find • better term for it, — in his high 
botes, that is perfectly anti-musical. Bating this, he is one of 
the finest players we nave ever heard In this countrv. His cn- 
dtnxa was a master-piece in execution. The concerto has all 
Mavseder's fire and animation. 

Mr. F. Cramer, — whose return to these concerts will gratify 
•11 lovers of music, — led the band with that enthusiasm which is 
peculiar to him. He had by his side three other leaders, Spag- 
nuletti, Keisewettcr, and Mori, and the band consisted, as 
usual, of the elite of orchestral performers, who altogether pro- 
duce a concert that is not excelled in any part of Europe. Mr. 
Cramer presided as tlie conductor of this powerful best, ami com- 
pleted the union. 



THE DRAMA. 

The King's Theatre. 

Sixes our last. Rossini's Barbiere di KieigUa has been 
brought out here, but has not proved very successful. Madame 
Veetris is the Retina, and none can excel her in the part, as to 
appearance ami acting j but much of the music is entirely out of 
her compass, and in the concerted pieces she was scarcely heard. 
Signer do. Kcgnis is a good /)oit mrto/o, the part so admirably 
played by Ambrogetti ; but Porto neither looks nor sings as 
Batilio used to do, in the bands of Aagrisani. He has a stu- 
pendous voice, but it wants flexibility for the comic opera. A 
Siguor Benetti appeared for tlie first time in this country, in the 
character of Figaro : his voice is neither barytone, nor base ; it 
H too low for one, and too high for the other, and he has very 
few pretensions as a singer. Upon the whole, this revival has 
proved a failure. 

Cohort* SptRtTtr els,— ■* for better term than oratorios, — 
are to be given at this theatre on the Fridays in Lent. We heartily 
wish them success, for they arc the first attempt that has been 

r, who has I 



taken the two English tl 
ting up one, and thus 
titioo. 

Drtjht-Lane Theatre. 

Lotloiska has been revived at this house. It was amazingly 
popular some five and twenty years ago, but we should be 
puzzled to assign a reason why. The dramatic part is absurd 
and dull ; the music, except a single air, is humid, and the 
conclusion is enough to stun all but artillerymen with its noise, 
and to poison ail but pyrotechnists with its smell. But tlie 
horses! — aye, the horses! — thev are very essential to a horde 
of Tartars, certainly ; why then are some dozen of these 
mounted, and all tlie rest brought in on foot ? It is evident from 
the getting up of this, that the whole reliance was placed on 
the cavalry and inusquetry, for, with the exception of Harlry, 
the parts are only filled by second-rate performers. But the 
horses draw, the swordsmen draw, nod the guns fill the house,— 
with smoke at least. What more can be desired? 

The Merry If'icet of ll'inHter has been brought out, inter- 
spersed with several pieces of music, and thus converted into an 
opera! ical drama. The manager has been very strongly cen- 
sured for this, but is he to blame if the public sanction his mea- 
sures ? they have the remedy in their own hands; if they do not 
choose to apply it,— if a song will attract when wit will not, Mr. 
Etliston is right in bolstering up Shakspeare with musk, — 
For those who please to live, must live to please. 

The tact is, and it cannot be too often repeated, that in our 
large theatres, music is heard and horses are seen ; and people 
wiO go where they are not likely to be disappointed. Open a 
smaller theatre, where no word will be lost, where no gesture 
will be unobserved, and an abundance of persons will be found to 
attend it, though it have no better attraction than Shakspeare 
and Otway, Congreve and Sheridan, with others of the same 
rank, unadulterated. In our next we shall give some account of 
the music introduced into this play ; we have not vet had an op- 
portunity to hear it. 

Cove.vt-Garden Theatre. 

On Friday, the 13th of last month, a new opera nnder the 
name of Nativr Land, or, The Return from Slaeery, was 
produced at this house. 

DntmatU Pmonee. 
Ai rklio di Mostalto, (a noble Genoese) Mr. Sinclair. 
Oii'srppo, (a Senator) ------ Mr. Farrkn. 

Tancrrdi, (a Naval Commander) - - Mr. ('capita. 
Marcrllo - -- -- -- -- - Mr. Drni'sRT. 

1'kr.ruri.no, (Valet to Aurelio) ... Mr. Fautbtt. 
Clvma ntb, (betrothed to Aurelio) - - - Miss I'ato.v. 
BinttpiNA, (disgtiined under the name of 

Cojlio) - Miss Trek. 

Lavinia, (Sister to Aurelio) - - - Miss Bsai'MOXT. 
Zaxina, (her Woman) - - - - - Miss LovR. 

A Genoese Noble, Aurtlio di i/o,UaUe, betrothed to C/y. 
mante, having been taken prisoner by the Barhary corsairs. In 
vain endeavours to make his situation known in his native land, 
all his letters being intercepted and destroyed by his ro*uish 
guardian Giuetup: During his captivity, tlie father of his mis- 
tress dies, leaving his fortune to his daughter, on condition of 
her marriage within a stated |ieriod. Ciymante, cherishing n 
hope that her lover still lives, induces her cousin lliandimx, to 
pat on the disguise of a cavalier, and under the name of Vitlw, 
to assume the part of her intended husband. At this moment 
the piece opens with the spirited anil well-imagined incident of a 
return of Christian captives from .Moorish slavery, among whom, 
iu reality, is Aurtlio, but who, in consequence of his letters being 
unnoticed, suspects the fidelity of his mistre*s, and prevails on his 
liberator, Tancrrdi, to pass him off disguised as an Alnssinian 
istrangcr. in this habit he is invited, with his friend Tanerrdi, to 
the muck wedding of Ciymnnte, which he in consequence attends 
in a traosport of jealousy. In the mean time Peregrino, Aurrlio't 
servant, in order to prove the affection of his wife £sM(**M, 
waiting-woman to Lavinia, Aurelio t sister, affects to have lost 
an arm, an eve, and a leg. Instep 
h (eads to a 



pendent of the comic use of this 
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just a* Anrelio discovers ihnt hi* apprehended rival in a woman. 
The conclusion may be easily anticipated : Uiiurftpo ia punished, 

and the lover* MM happy. 

" The music" of this opera is •' by Mr. Bishop, and the 
selection* fruin Rossini." So the printed hook* announce • arc 
we therefore to ronrlud'' that Sigtmr Rossini '* compositions are 
not inii.ii- "r Such ia the logical inference. The dramatic part is 
said to be from the pen of Mr Dimond, and though not very 
powerful^ u rittrn, nor abounding in interest, betrays no vulgar 
taste, and has plot enough to keep the attention from nodding. 
The poetry indeed is of rather a superior kind, particularly n lieu 
coinjiar.'d to the trash which we uow general]) are regaled with 
in English opera*. 

Of the mu»ic we cannot speak bo favourably a* wc wish, it i» 
altogether heavy ; and, with two or three exception*, ha* no- 
thing to very much animate an audience. The song for Miss 
Tree, as Cuiio, " Is't art, I pray, or nature ?" is eery pretty, 
and the most original of all the new music. The duct'fruiu the 
French, sung I<v Miss I'aton ami Mi** Tree, " Lu! when 
Shower* descending," i* exceedingly beautiful, and is another 
proof of the merit of those composition* which we alfect to de- 
spise. A duet for MissTrcrand Mr. Sinclair, " Sir! Strauger," 
U very romiuoa. and ha* a cadenza at the end a* long a* the 
piece to which it is added. In this cadenza Mr. Sinclair carries 
Ilia notes far above those of Mis* Tree, who sing* base to him. 
Perhaps this i* because the lady i* in male attire, hut thru the 
gentleman should have a drcs* corresponding to hi« feminine 
tones. If Mr. Sinclair will confine himself to bis natural voire, 
which, though not go »ireet as it was, i« very good, and if he will 
sing with a little more feeling and animation, he will please, 
without having recourse to hi* falsetto, which betray* him into 
very wanton deviation* from hi* aire, and is any thing but invit- 
ing to good critics, and rational people. The music bv Rossini 
in selected from hi* Ricciardo, Itnnna del Lagn, and turco in 
ttalla, and is nut very handsomely treated. It is said that he 
■went to hear it, and hardly recognised himself. The romance, 
" Aurora, ah Sorgtrail" from hi* Donna del Lagn, and now 
set to the word*, " Farewell I thou t of Glory f is sung 
like a jig, though the movement is marked by the word andan- 
tino. Mr. Sinclair too gives it all the strength of hi* lungs, 
both behind the scene* and on the stage — for it u introduced a* 
in the Italian opera, — never appearing to dream that it requires 
delicacy and feeling. Mi** l'aton and Mis* Tree make very 
successful exertions in this opera ; we verily believe that a con- 
siderable portion of the favour which it ha* gained, is to be attri- 
buted to tlie personal charm* of the latter fascinating per- 
former. Miss Love also i» sxrcJIrnt a* the waiting-woman, and 
Fawcctt as full a* ever of spirit and hutuuur. 



ORATORIOS. 

On the .TOMi of January, King Charles's Martyrdom, an 
Orill',ri'). a« il is railed, was performed .1! Itruri -Line Theatre, 
under the direction of Monsieur Bisrhsa, in which nearly all the 
principal Kughah tingers took a part, and the house was com- 
pletely Idled. A new Sacred Drama, under the name of " The 
Dav of Judgment.' Iiv a composer named Schneider, transferred 
from lite German to the Kngiish language, was produced for the 
first time, ami pretty generally disapproved. It consists almost 
entirely of rhorusses, and is not at all calculated to please a 
theatrical audience, nor will it much gratify any other ; for 
though it is composed in a learned style, and shew* the author 
of it to be a good con'rv/iantiil, yet it is so dry and doll, that 
it would put every body asleep, did not it* noisiness deprive 
ail hearer* of this relief. Monsieur ilorhsa is >erv unfortunate 
in hi* choice, ami still mure so in the titles, of hi* piece*. Hi 
own Deluge nearly overwhelmed him, and now The /Any of 
Judgment produce* bis condemnation. About seven year* ago 
there was a still more serious performance tit Fans, a French 
/><ijt of Judgment, ill which some high law personage* filled 
very important parts ; but when the principal character was 
called, it was found that, thinking he hail no character at all, 
he Itad takeu the shortest road to London. Hi* expected en- 
gagement at Marseille* was thereby lost. 



FRENCH THEATRES IN LONDON. 

For some years past the performance of the French drama, iu 
various shapes, has Wen tolerated in this metropolis by the Lord 
Chamberlain. It wa* first introduced at the Arjvle Rooms, as 
a part of the amusement of the fasliiouable assemblies held there : 
and, at the dissolution of these, by the revival uf the Italian 
Opera, in 1817, the small West London Theatre, iu Tottenham- 
street, was opened by a company of French performers, who, 
from that time, have cuntiiiucd to represent short comedies, and 
farces with vaudeville*. — or little roniic operas, — very success- 
fully, and have always had an audience uf very respectable rauk. 
Most of the boxes in this small, but well-contrived, pretty thea- 
tre, are let by the srasou ; others are open. The box price per 
night is six shillings, and the pit three shillings and sixpence. 
No money taken at the doors, but subscription tickets are issued 
bv the usual bookseller*. 

This theatre opened in January, under the management of 
MM. Coup. Laporte. and i'eliasic. 

The musical part of these performances is the weakest, and no 
great attention seems to be bestowed upon it. Hut lhcoth:r 
pieces are remarkably well got up, and are highly amusing. 
Laporte is a very finished actor, with great versatility of talent. 
In the character of l'axifuin he reminded us uf Hurley, and in 
that of Mimi, LUton was brought to our \ icw. lie sing* also 
very well: in short, he is the Colomie du Theatre. Madilc. 
Delia is a verv pleasing, gentle performer, and.M.nllle. St. Angc 

i- ,u f the he-t actresses that we ever saw. Her comedy is 

all gaiety, bustle, and spirit, but unmixed viith any thing at all 
approaching vulgarity. 

An attempt was made on the 89th of Jauuarv, to open a 
French musical theatre in the Concert Room of the Opcra- 
Huusc. which was fitted up with boxes, &c. The preparations 
for this purpose were very clumsy, and the dirt and darkness 
of the saloon spread a gloom over the whole of the evening. 
The speculators in this were two Frenchmen, who, finding tt 
very inconvenient to live at home, arrsceUug their fortunes in 
this metropolis, the grand depot !or ingem. ;- g it't turn. Toe 
musical denartmcut was managed by a third native o France. 
Monsieur lWhs.i, who also funis the climate uf England much 
more roiigenial than that of his native country Tne unfortu- 
nate performers, amongst whom were some of great talent, 
were inveigled here by the tuost flattering promises, aud, »e 
lament to say, were driven to the utmost distress, before they 
were able to' return back. The strength of this little com- 
pany was in its vocal corps, and we have seldom lirard French 
singing so free from it* usual faults, aud so perfectly agreeable, 
nut their reign only lasted one night ; few went to hear then, 
and still fewer paid for their entertainment ; and the bill uf 
that evening was the first and last issued. 



Mr. JOHN DAN V 

Died at hi* lodging*. May's Uuildiinrs, uu Sunday, Feb. 88, 
1884. — It is not a little singular that this ingenious musician, 
though only in his .V.ith year, should have outlived the whole of 
hi* kindred. Not one single relative cmtld he found to attend 
him in hi* last moment-.. Hi- life for many i-sr> past ha* been 
embittered by an illness of the severest kind, and be has often 
hi-rn heard to sigh for that relief which death could only afford. 

He was a native of I'reditoti, Devonshire . When veryjnmng, 
he became a pupil of the celebrated Jackson, of Exeter. He 
arrived in London rarh in life, and soon distinguished himself 
by composition*, that rrtleef the greatest rredit on himself «nd W» 
master. Naturally indolent, hi* works are hut few — but those 
few display great talent. Amonp his raiscellnneous sour*. — 
•• Just like Love" — " The Smuggler" — " May we ne'er want a 
Friend" — " Hay of Biscay," .Vc. are the hot known. 

His last Operas were koti Hot/ Maegreggor, and fFoman'i 
IPitl; — the tormer distinguished by the most tasteful and jodi 
ciou* adaptatiuns : the latter, by much bold and original com- 
position. 

Owing to an habitual improvidence, the too frequent attend- 
ant on gemus, poor Davy died in extreme inditrenee, withoat 
leaving oven sufficient to defray the expense* of hh. funeral. 
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MEMOIR OF GIOVANNI BATTISTA VIOTTI. 



The late G. B. Viotti, tbe first violinist of his age, 
was born in the year 1755, at Fontaneto, a small village 
of Piedmont, situated between Trino and Crescentino. 
So rapid was tbe progress he made under his distinguished 
master, the celebrated Pugnani, that at the age of twenty, 
he was chosen to fill the situation of first violinist to the 
Royal Chapel of Turin. He remained in this place till 
the year 1778, and then proceeded on bis travels ; and 
after residing for some time at Berlin, directed his course 
towards Paris, where be displayed his talents in the 
Concert Spirituel. At this period, Jarnowick was thr* 
great object of public attention, and excited universal 
admiration by bis concertos, which were full of beauty : 
but Viotti soon eclipsed his fame, as well by the elegance 
and grandeur of his compositions, as by the noble and 
powerful manner in which he executed them. The con- 
noisseurs were delighted by bis originality, fruitfulness of 
imagination, and fortunate boldness, to which he joined all 
the fire of youth, tempered by a pure and exalted taste. 
They were charmed with the beauty and novelty of his 
motives, and the art with which he knew how to devclope 
his thoughts, and work them tip to the highest degree of 
perfection. Nothing could exceed bis brilliancy in the 
allegro, but it was in the more difficult adagio, in that 
movement which tries and displays the master, that his 
powers were unrivalled. 

His fame at length attracted . the notice of royalty. 
Marie Antoinette sent for Viotti to Versailles. A day 
was fixed for a concert, in which his powers were to be 
called into action. All the persons of the court were 
assembled, and tbe performance began. Already the first 
bars of his favourite solo commanded breathless attention, 
when an outcry was beard in the saloon : Place d mon- 
sdgneur le CompU d'Artou! In tbe midst of the tumult, 
the indignant viotti coolly placed his violin tinder bis arm 
and walked out of the room, leaving the whole court in 
amazement, to the great scandal of a numerous assem- 
blage of spectators. •Shortly afterwards this singular 
man made a resolution never again to play in public, 
which he scrupulously adhered to, as it related to 
France, where, ever after, none but his friends enjoyed 
tbe envied privilege of hearing him in their private con-, 
certs. Among these friends was the celebrated Mad. 
Montgeroult •, who had a country-house in the valley of 

* This lad; who it still tiring, has formed a number of excellent 
pupils in tbe Cotumatoh* al Paris, and among others " 
Stic excelled no leu in the adagio tlian die aU<yrv, and 



Montmorency. In tbe society of this amiable and gifted 
woman, in whom he found an enthusiasm for the art 
equal to his own, he was visited by his most brilliant in- 
spirations. She would frequently seat herself at the 
piano, and begin a concerto all' improwiso. Viotti, catch- 
ing in an instant the spirit pf the motivo, would accom- 
pany her extemporaneous effusions, and display all the 
magic of his art. 

In 1790. one of the deputies of the AsscmbUe Consti- 
tuante, who had a range of apartments on the fifth floor 
of a house, prevailed upon Viotti, who was his intimate 
friend, to give a concert at his chambers. Princes, and a 
long list of grandees and ladies of distinction were in- 
vited. " It is now a long time," said Viotti, " since we 
descended to them ; they must now ascend to us." 

Mr. Viotti had a turn for repartee. One day when 
the minister Calonne, asked him which violin was the 
most true,—" That," replied he with a significant look, 
" which is the least false." 

M. Puppo, whose talents upon the violin were great, 
ami which Mr. Viotti was the first to praise, was fond 
of boasting that he was a scholar of the great Tartiui, 
which was known not to be the cose. On a public occa- 
sion, when M. Lahouss'.ye, who was really a disciple of 
Tartini, was present, Viotti begged him as a favour to 
give him a specimen of Tartiiii's manner of playing; 
" and now," said he in a voice loud enough to be heard 
bv all the company, " now M. Puppo, listen to my friend 
M. Lahoussnye, and you will be able to form an idea 
bow Tartini played." 

Mr. Viotti remained in Paris till the unhappy revolu- 
tion in 1790, which chased away the Muses from that 
devoted capita), when he joined the fugitives and escaped 
to England. In London lie made his deb A I at Salomon's 
Concerts, where in a concerto of his own composition he 
excited no less admiration than he had previously gained 
in the capital of France. In the years 1794 and 1795 
Mr. Viotti had some share in the management of the 
King's Theatre. Shortly after this he succeeded Mr. 
Wm. Cramer as leader of the Opera band, an office 
that he did not long retain, for in 179S the susceptible 
feelings of this admirable artist destined to 

ir- piano, a work in which she progressively conducts Iter pupils from 
tlie simplest Co lite greatest dittcullies, is well known to the public* 
After baring* finished her studies in counterpoint under Ant. Heicha, 
she published a collection of fugue*, which have excited the 
i of the ffreatest masters of t lie att. 
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rience a shock, from which they did not for some time 
recover. Wheu seated one evening, happy in the society 
of his friends, he was visited by an order from the 
minister, commanding him to quit England immediately. 
Doubtless this step was taken upon a suspicion that he 
was a partisan of the revolutionary principles, which at 
that period excited so much alarm in this country. No- 
thing, however, could be more ill founded or unjust than 
such a belief, to which the general habits of Mr. Viotti's 
life and manners gave the most unequivocal contradiction. 
It has been surmised, and with some appearance of justice, 
that this measure had its origin in the envy of certain 
brolber-arlists, though we would fain think otherwise. 

In consequence of this proceeding, Mr. Viotli repaired 
to Holland, and soon after took up his residence in a re- 
tired and beautiful spot in the neighbourhood of Hamburg, 
called Schbnfeld. However, in this retirement he was not 
idle. Besides producing some valuable compositions, he 
devoted himself to the instruction of the celebrated Pixis, 
who, accompanied by his father, spent a whole summer 
with him. lie appears to have resided in Hamburg and 
its neighbourhood for nearly three years, for, in 1800, we 
tind him publishing his Collection des Six Duo* Concer- 
taru, pour deux violins, with bis portrait. In the preface 
are the following words, alluding doubtless to the man- 
ner in which he had been treated in England: Cet 
overage est k fruit da louir tpte le malheur me 
Quelquct nwrceaux out Hi dktis par la peine, 
par I'emoir *. 

lit Hamburg he met with his former competitor, Jarao- 
wick, who like himself had been obliged to fly from 
Paris, the scene of his former glory. The latter gave 
two concerts in this place, which obtained him more solid 
advantages than mere applause ; but Viotti could not be 
persuaded to appear in public, and imitate his example. 

Iu 1801, the storm having blown over, Mr. Viotti re- 
turned to London, and, having determined for ever to 
abandon music as a profession, associated himself with a 
very respectable gentleman in the wine trade ; but at 
the expiration of many years, the undertaking proved, 
upon the balance, of so unprofitable a nature, that be was 
obliged to relinquish it, with the loss of the whole of his 
fortune. He therefore applied to oue of his friends in 
Paris, to solicit his interest in the procuring for him 
some appointment in the gift of the French court. Louis 
XVII 1 [., upon bearing of Mr. Viotti's situation, proposed 
his undertaking the direction of the Academic Royale de 
Musiqtte. He repaired iu consequence to Paris, and entered 
upon the office ; but it was little suited cither to his age, or to 
his quiet, retiring character, and as his administration was 
not a successful one, be solicited and obtained permission 
to retire upon a pension. In 1822 he returned to London, 
with the habits of which city he had become so fami- 
liarized, that they were to him a second nature. But his 
health was injured by the bustle and vexatious insepa- 
rable from the management of a great theatre, and after 
visibly decliuiiig for some time, he died on the 3rd of last 
month, sincerely regretted by all those who know how to 
appreciate one of those rare geniuses, that are scattered 
at distant intervals along the path of ages. 

Though Mr. Viotti had long retired from his profes- 
sion, he nevertheless retained all his love for the art, 
and contributed every thing in his power towards its 

* Thii woik U the frail of the U-iraru which mmfvirtuiw has 



advancement At the formation of the Philharmonic 
Society, in 1813, he was one of the original mem- 
bers, and, as an honorary performer, not only led the 
band in turn with Salomon, F. Cramer, Yaniewics, 
Spagnoletti, and Vaccari, but on the other sights took, 
with them, his seat among the ripieni ; thus assisting to 
farm an orchestral phalanx that certainly never was 
witnessed before, and may never again be equalled. 

Mr. Viotti was a man of singular habits, arising from 
a sensibility which rendered him tremblingly alive to 
M. Eymar has thus described : 



every 

his moral qualities. " Never did a i 
value to the simplest gifts of nature, as be ; and never 
did a child enjoy them more passionately. A simple violet 
which chance discovered to him buried in the grass, 
M^ould transport him with the liveliest joy ; a pear, a 
plum gathered fresh by his own hand, would, tor the 
moment, make him the happiest of mortals ; the perfume 
of the one had always something new to him, and tba 
taste of the other something more delicious than before. 
His organs, all delicacy and sensibility, seemed to have 
preserved undiminished their youthful purity. In the 
country, every thing was to this extraordinary man a 
fresh object of interest and enjoyment. The slightest 
impression seemed communicated to all his seuses at 
once ; every thing affected his imagination ; every thing 
spoke to his heart, and be yielded himself at once to its 
emotions." Of this turn of mind we have an instance 
recorded by himself, in the account given in the present 
number, page £8, of a Ranx da Fachtt which he col- 
lected while on a visit hi Switserland, in 178*. 

This delicacy of organization, was iu Mr. Viotti, ac- 
companied by remarkably quick intellects, and a correct 
judgment. Nearly the whole of his We was passed in 
the society of literary, accomplished, elegant people, 
and from the conversation and correspondence of these, 
his mind acquired a strength and refinement, which are 
commonly denied to the studious recluse. Amongst his 
intimate friends, be could name some of the most dis- 
tinguished characters of the age in which be lived, and 
with the great he associated on terms of unoffending 
equality and unassuming freedom, for he was neither 
unconscious of his own rank, as a man of rare talent, nor 
forgetful of theirs, as persons of high birth and splendid 
fortune. Iu ail bis transactions, bis conduct was regu- 
lated by the strictest notions of honour ; his opinions were 
liberal, bis feelings benevolent, and bis manners those 
of a perfect gentleman. 

Of the compositions of Viotti, those we would principally 
recommend to the attention of the amateurs of instrumen- 
tal music, arc his concertos in G, in A miner, in D and in 
E minor. The theme of the concerto in D, is in the high- 
est degree brilliant, hot it must not be forgotten that it 
is taken from a trio of Pugnani in E flat. The most popu- 
lar of his trios are Nos. sixteen, seventeen and eighteen. 
Tho whole of his Duos ore admirable, both in respect to 
invention and energy ; they may be called concertos 
in miniature. Amongst his airs with variations, the 
most distinguished are Malbrvuk, and the romance, 0 ma 
lendre Mwette f A friend of the composer* thus ex- 
presses himself in speaking of these variations : " I 
had the good fortune to hear them executed by Viotti 
himself, but not as they are written; for this great 
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artist, in playing his own compositions always yielded 
himself up to the inspirations of the moment, and paid 
but little attention to the text before him. On these 
occasions, and particularly in arriving at a. point d*orgue, 
be gave way to all his Pindaric fire and impetuosity, 
sometimes with the double chord, sometimes with finely 
shaded arpeggios, at others with passages crescendo and 
decrescendo in the higher regions of the strings, but 
without ever passing the limit of appreciable sounds ; and 
all this in such a manner as to produce the most extra- 
ordinary contrasts, and, by a sonorous, and if 1 may so 
express it, a magnetic vibration of the chord, could cause 
emotions almost as lively and profound as those produced 
by the human voice." 

The only vocal music which Viotti composed are two 
polonaise airs, or polecat, which are chefs- d'etuvres in 
their kind ; the one is Cht gieja, che conteniol which was 
sung by Viganoni in La Vtllanella retpita ; the other is 
the air, Cotuola, mmato bene, the rhythm of which bears 
a great similarity to the polonaise ot V. Martini, in La I 
Com rata, beginning La Denva a dolce il core. Dussek 
bas given charming variations to both of these. The 
principal disciples of the school of Viotti are Rode, 
Libon, Alday. La Barre, Vacher, Cartier, Pixis, Mad. 
Paravicini, H«Ue. Gerbini, and Mori. 



ORIGIN AND HISTORY OP THE COXCER T 
SPJRJTUBL. 

Iv the year 1725, Philidor, muskicn de la chamirre du 
Hoi, and elder brother to the celebrated composer of that 
name, obtained from M. Freneine, at that time manager 
of the opera, permission to give a series of concerts on 
those days, daring the Lent season, on which, no per- 
formance took place. A contract to that effect was ac- 
cordingly signed for three years, to commence on the 17th 
of March of the same year, for the consideration of a 
thousand livres the season, under express condition, bow- 
ever, that no pieces in the French language, nor from any 
opera, were to be sang. Philidor afterwards obtained 
permission to give this Concert Sptritttel in the palace of 
the Tuileries, m the private theatre of which it continued 
to take place annually for many years. He subsequently 
obtained from M. Francine, a farther renewal of his con- 
tract for three years, and even with permission to intro- 
duce French words and music, as well as secular compo- 
sitions. In 1728, he ceded his privilege to M. Simard, 
who appointed M. Monret the director of the music. 

In 17."*+, the Academic Royal de Musinue took the man- 
agement of these concerto into their own bands, and ap- 
pointed M. Rebel director. The two brothers Besozzi, 
the one professor of the hautboy, and the other of the 
tmssoon to the king of Sardinia, made their debut the 
following year, and their duos bad the most brilliant suc- 
cess. These two celebrated men, who were still living a 
few years since, were uncles to the M. Besozzi, who was 
leader of the band to Louis XVI; a proof that talents 
wort: hereditary in this family. 

In 1741, M. Thuret.al that time manager of the opera, 
confirmed the grant to M. Royer for six years, for a con- 
sideration of six thousand livres per annum. So great 
was the success attending M. Rover's undertaking, that, 
in 1749, in conjunction with M.Caperan, he renewed the 
contract for fourteen years, at an increasing sum of one 



thousand livres for the six first years, and three for the 
last eight. 

On the death of Royer, in 1755, M. Mondonville under- 
took the administration of the concert rpiriturl, for the 
benefit of the former proprietor's widow and children. 
M. d'Auvergne succeeded him in 1763 and continued it 
with considerable success till 1773, when M. Gavinies 
entered upon its management in conjunction with Messrs. 
Leduc and Gassu,and supported it with increasing splen- 
dour till 1777, when M. Legros and his associate M. 
Berthamc embarked in the concern, and continued it till 
1739. At this period, unfortunately, the affairs of the 
directors having become embarrassed, and the return of 
the king to the Tuileries having deprived them of their 
former place of performance, the Concert Spiritttel re- 
ceived a blow from which it did not appear likely to re- 
cover. M. Legros quitted France for America, leaving 
bis powers in the hands of M. Berthame, but, in spite of 
his zeal and talents, the latter was unable to struggle 
against such a combination of adverse circumstances. 

At the period thai such men as Gavinies, Leduc, La- 
houssaie, Gossu, dec., were at the head of the orchestra, 
and when due care was taken to select for the instru- 
mental parts such men only as were of acknowledged ex- 
cellence, the Concert Spiritttel attained to the highest 
degree of perfection, in the execution of the symphony. 
As to the chorusses, amateurs were never perfectly satisfied 
with this part of the establishment ; all that can he said 
is, that it would have been difficult to improve it, for various 
reasons, which we have not leisure in this place to discuss. 

The preat benefit arising from this institution was the 
opportunity which it afforded tbe students of music, and 
the public in general, of bearing, judging, and com* 
paring the compositions of the great masters of foreign 
schools, and the spirit of emulation which it naturally 
inspired. Of M. Legros it is but justice to say, that 
be spared no efforts, no expense, to accomplish this 
desirable object. It was to his exertions that the public 
were indebted for their acquaintance with the great vie- 
lintsts Jarnowick, Lamotte, v iotti, Eck, See, and with pro- 
fessors on the horn, hautboy, bassoon, and clarionet, such 
as a Punto, a Lebruu, an Ozi, a Michel. It was to him 
that they owed the gratification not only of hearing a 
Todi, and a Mara separately, but of witnessing them 
exert their powers in the same orchestra, in order to dis- 
pute the suffrages of the public. 

At the unfortunate epoch of the revolution, this, as well 
as all other concerts, ceased altogether. But when the 
reign of terror had passed, the administration of the 
thcdtre-Feydeau undertook to revive the Concert Spiri- 
tttel. The fullest success crowned the undertaking ; 
never did concerts surpass these in the choice that 
was made of talents of the first order for the execu- 
tion of music, both vocal and instrumental. This was 
tbe epoch of tbe glory of a Garat and a Walbonne. 
Amateurs hailed with joy the return of the best days of 
harmony, and the restoration of Italian music, which 
had, in some measure, been banished by the dispersion of 
the excellent Italian company, that had formerly de- 
lighted all those of unprejudiced minds and refined taste. 
The Concert Spirituel was at length embodied in the Con- 
servatoire, and has ever since continued to advance with 
increasing reputation. All the schools of music, German 
and Italian, have been called to its aid, and the greater 

Crt of the grand compositions of the ancient masters 
vc, at different periods, been revived. 
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IV. 



ON THE RANZ DES V ACHES. 

[Concluded from page 40.] 
RAJfZ DES VACHES OF THE ORMONDS, Viotti's Copt. 



IV. The air rang by tbe mountaineers of the Ormonds, 
in tbe northern part of the Canton de Vaud, with words 
in patois Italian. There are several variations of this 
air, the most remarkable among which is that collected 
by the celebrated violinist. Viotti, of which be gives the 
following interesting account. 

" The Ranz des Vachrs which I send you, is neither that 
with which our friend Jean Jacques has presented us, nor 
thai of which M. de la Borde speaks, in his work upon music 

" I cannot say whether it be known or not; ult 1 know 
is, that I beard it in Switzerland, and once heurd, I have 
never forgotten it since. 

" 1 was sauntering alone, towards the decline of day, in 
one of those sequestered spots, where one never feels a 
desire to open one's lips. The weather was mild and 
serene ; the wind, which I detest, was hushed ; all was 
calm, all wag in unison with my feelings, and teuded to 
lull me into that melancholy mood, which, ever since I can 
remember, I have been accustomed to feel at the hour of 
twilight. 

" My thoughts wandered at random, and my footsteps 
were as undirected. My imagination was not occupied 
by any particular object, and my heart lay open to every 
impression of 

Andante. 



" I walked forward, I descended the valleys, and tra 
versed the heights. At length chance conducted me to a 
valley, which, on arousing from my waking dream, I dis- 
covered to abound with beauties. It reminded me of one 
of those delicious retreats so beautifully described by 
Gessner : flowers, verdure, streamlets, all united to form 
a picture of perfect harmony. 

" There, without bein<r fatigued, I seated myself me- 
chanically upon a fragment of rock, and again fell into 
that kind of profoiuul reverie which so totally absorbed all 
my faculties, that I forgot whether I was upon earth. 

" While thus sitting, wrapped in this slumber of tbe 
soul, sounds broke upon my ear, which were sometimes 
of a hurried, sometimes of a prolonged and sustained 



character, and which were repeated in softened tones by 
the echos around. I found they proceeded from a moun- 
tain-born ; and their effect was heightened by a plaintive 
female voice. Struck as if by enchantment, I started 
from my lethargy, listened with breathless attention, and 
learnt, or rather engraved upon my memory, the Ranz 
des V aches, which 1 send you. But iu order to urnlerslajid 
all its beauties, you ought to be transported to the i 
in which I heard it, and to feel all the enthusiasm 
inspired." 





V. RANZ DES VACHES OF MONT JURA. 

V. An air but little known, sung by tbe shepherds of the Canton de Vaud, in the vicinity of tbe Jura, with the 

same words as tbe above. 

Andante. ■ 




k Allegro. 
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VI. RANZ DES V ACHES OF THE GRUYERE ALPS. 



VI. The air sung by the mountaineers of the Gruyere 
Alps, in the canton of Fribourg. This is considered as 
one of the most beautiful of all the airs of this kind. 

With respect to the air under this name, introduced bj 
Rousseau in his Dictionaire de ta Musiyue, it resembles no 
one particular Ranz det Vachet among those acknowledged 
as genuine, though it bears many little analogies to several 
among them. It has evidently been compiled, or at least 
retouched, by this lively writer. Yet such is the sanction 
of a "rent name, that it has been implicitly adopted by 
several succeeding musicians as genuine. G retry has 
introduces it in his overture to William Tell, aud Adam 
has also employed it in his Metkode de piano du Conser- 
vatoire, where it is arranged in imitation of echos. La- 
borde, in his Essai sur la Mutique Anciennc et Moderne, 
has arranged it in four parts, and adapted word* to it, of 
vtbich the following is a translation ; 

When shall I once again be near 
To all aijr bosom holdi most dear ? 
Our limpid fountains, 

Hills no clear, 

Huts so dear, 

And her , ttTnSLtf fl the'plaln, 

Mr fund and gentle Isabel ; 

When in my native dell 
Blj the «haU I join the festive dance spun ? 



When »hall I once as;ain be 
Tu all my bosom holdc mow 

Father, mutlier, 

Sister, brother, 

And hit lambs, 

With their dams. 
When tu hit b«»s«>ru prens 
My gentle ihepherdess? 
When shall I once again be n 
To all my bosom hold* must dear ? 



Pleasing as this national air is, by the naivete and 
simple beauty it breathes throughout, still it is natural to 
suppose that "the greater portion of its effect would be lost 
when separated from that local interest and from those 
associations which constitute its peculiar charm. When, 
amidst the bold scenery of the Alps, where nature reigns 
in all her savage grandeur, this wild pastoral swells upon 
the car, softened by distance, mingled with the lulling 
murmurs of some distant waterfall and the tinkling bells 
of the browsing herds, and repeated by the echos of the 
neighbouring mountains, it cannot but possess a magic 
effect, which it would be vain to seek under other circum- 
stances. It is these localities that constitute a great part 
of its attraction, and hang it round with those illusions that 
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ON THE UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OP 
MOZART. 

(To the Editor of the Habmomico.v) 

Sir, 

Having read the extract of aletter from a correspon- 
dent at Frankfort on the Mayu, which appeared in your 
last, relative to some imprinted MSS. of Mozart, I hasten 
to answer the appeal which you make, iu a note, for any 
assistance towards elucidating the subject of the cele- 
brated Requiem. Among a mass of papers and anecdotes 
which I have been many years collecting for the purpose 
of illustrating the history of music, I have fortunately hit 
apon an original letter of M. Sttsmayer*, addressed to 
Messrs. Ureitkopf and Haertel, on occasion of their pub- 
lication of that volume of Mozart's works, which contains 
this celebrated composition. As it affords an illustration 
of this curious point of musical history, I fed most happy 
in the opportunity of enclosing you this important docu- 
ment, and have the honour to be, 



the fugue in the Kvrie, at the coaplet 
• • • ' • • « • 



Your obedient, and very humble servant, 

Fayoixx. 

15th .March, 1824. 



Extract of a Letter from M. Susmayer, Kapelmeister at 
Vienna, to Messrs. Breitkopf and Haertel, dated Sept. 
8, 1800. 

You are aware, Gentlemen, that to me was confided 
the (ask of finishing the Requiem of Mozart. I will give 
you a detail of the circumstances by which I was led to 
undertake it. The widow of Mozart foresaw that the 
works of her husband would be objects of public interest. 
Death having surprised him in the midst of his labours, 
many composers were engaged to put a. finishing hand to 
the work ; but no one dared to compromise his talents by 
venturing a competition with the genius of Mozart At 
last I was applied to, as it was known that I had executed 
*nd sung over with Mozart, several pieces of this compo- 
sition ; that he had often talked over the subject with me, 
and had communicated to me his ideas relative to that 
part of the accompaniment which still remained to be 
added. 1 have done my liest, and shall be fully rewarded 
if the connoisseur shall find in my work any portion, 
however small, of the immortal genius of Mozart. 

The pieces which Mozart had ahnost completed, are, 

The Hi ijuiem (tfti nam, 

The Kyrie, the Dies ira, and the 

Domine Jesu Christe. 

The four parts for the voice, and the bass of these four 
pieces are entirely from the hand of Mozart ; but only the 
molivo of different parts of the accompaniment was 
written. The last couplet of the Dies ira composed by 
him, is that beginning Qua retarget ex favilld. 

From the couplet, Judicandus homo reus, the remainder 
of the Dies ira, the Sanctut, the Benedictus, and the 
Agnus Dei, belong exclusively to me ; but, in order to 
give more uniformity to the work, I took the liberty of 



Sanctis. 



The exact meaning of the foregoing extract from M. 90s- 
mayer'a letter, is not clear to us : we only understand from the 
dinner part of it, that lie compiled the aecomfianimenU to the 
Requiem ; but the concluding; sentence serin* to lay claim to 
much more. We still shall be obliged by further eomnionira- 
tions upon the subject, aad particularly invite those who read 
extracts from the Harmojucon, through the medium of the 
Ajxobmbins Mtrsituusciie Zarruae, to assist ua in i 
away all the doubta that hang over this very 
— Editor. 



* In oi.r last, the name of ibis 
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CATALOGUE OP Ma. RIE8' WORKS. 

The following is the List of Mr. 
we promised in oi 



I. Two Sonatas, Piano-Porte, dedicated to : _ . 
8. Trio. Piano-Forte, Violin, and Violoncello. 
8. Two Sonatas, Piano-Forte and Violoncello. 

4. Three Marches for two performers, Piauo-Forte. 

5. Two Sonatas, Piano-Porte. 
«. A Sonata, Piano-Forte and 1 

7. Six German Songs. 

8. Two Sonatas, Piano-Forte and 1 

9. Two Sonatas, Piano-Forte. 

10. A Sonata, Piano-Forte and Violin. 

11. Two Sonatas, Piano- Forte, to Dr. Haydn. 

18. Three Grand Matches, Piano-Forte, for two performers. 

13. Quatuor, Piano-Forte, Violin, Tenor and Violoncello. 

14. Variations, Piano- Forte, two performers. 

15. Variations, Piano- Forte. 

10. Three Sonatas, Piano- Forte and Violin. 

17. Quatnor, Piano- Porte, Violin. Tenor and Violoncello. 

18. A Sonata, llano- porta and Violin. 

19. A Sonata, Piano- Forte and Violin. 

80. A Sonata, Piano- Forte and Violoncello, to B. Romberg. 

81. A Sonata, Piano-Forte and Violoncello, to B. Romberg. 
88. Three Marches, Piano-Forte, for two performers. 

83. Grand Symphony in D. 
94. First Concerto, for Violin. 

83. Septett, Piano-Forte, Clarionet, two Horns, Violin, Vio. 

lonccllo, and Bass. 
80. A Sonata, 1'Infortunc. 

87. Cantata, the Morning, 

88. Trio, Piano- Forte, Clarionet, or Violin, and Violoncello. 

89. Sonata, Piano-Forte, Clarionet, or Violin. 
SO. Three Sonatas, Piano-Forte and Violin. 
31. Six Exercises for Piano- Forte. 

!S2. Six German Songs. 

33. Three Themes, with Variations for Piano- Forte. 

34. Sonata, Piano-Forte and Horn, or Violoncello. 

35. Six German Songs, 
30. Six German Songs. 

37. Qoiotetto, for two Violins, two Tenors, and ' 

38. '1 hree Sonatas for Piano-Forte and Violin. 

39. Variations for PianosForta. 

40. Three Themes with variations for Piano-Forte. 

41. A Polonaise, Piano-Forte, for two perfonnors. 

48. Second Concerto, for Piano-Forte. 

43. Romance and Rondo, for Piaoo-Forte. 

44. Sacred Song. 

45. A Sonata, for Piano- Forte. 

46. Variations for Piano-Forte. 

47. Sonata, Piano-Forte, for two performers. 
4S. A Sonata. Piano-Forte, and Flute ad lih. 

49. The Dream. Piano-Forte. 
60. A Rondo, Piano-Fc 
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61. Variation t, Piano-Furt*. 

58. Swedish Airs, Piano-Forte, find full Orchestra. 

53. Three Marche*, fur two performers. 

54. Two Rondos, for Piano- Forte. 

£5. Third Concerto, Piano- Forte, to Mr. Clemcntt. 
£6. Variation! far Pmno-Farte. 

67. Hondo for Harp and Piano- Forte. 
66. Trifles for Piano-Forte. 

59. Two Sonata*, for Piano-Forte and VioHn, dedicated to 

I. P. Salomon. 

60. Fort/ Prelude*, for Piano-Forte. 

61. Three Quartette, for Flute, Violin, Tenor and Violoncello. 

68. Divertimento, Piano-Forte and Flute. 

63. Trio, 1'i.itio-Forte, Flute and Violoncello. 

64. Two Rondo*, for Piano-Forte. 

65. Three Themes, with Variations for Piano-Forte. 

66. Three Theme*, with Variations for Piano-Forte. 

67. Two Rondos, for Piano-Forte. 

68. Quintetto. for two Violins, two Tenors and Violoncello. 

69. Sonata, Piano-Forte and Violin. 

70. Three Quartetta, for two Violins, Tenor and Violoncello. 

71. Sonata, Piano-Forte and Violin. 

78. Three Russian Airs, Piano-Forte and Violoncello, to 

Charles Neate. 
94. Two Themes, with Variations, for Piano-Forte. 

74. Quintetto, Piano-Forte, Violin, Tenor, Violoncello and 

Double Bass. 

75. Variations Rhenish Song, Piano-Forte, to I. B. Cramer. 

76. Two Sonata*, Piano-Forte and Flute, ad lib. 

77. Two FunUsuut, Piano- Forte. 

78. Two Rondo*, Piano-Forte. 

79. Mazurka, Piano-Forte and Harp. 

80. Second Symphony, in C minor, to L. van Beethoven. 

81. Two Sonatas, Piano-Forte. 

88. Three Themes, with variations for Piano-Forte. 

83. Sonata, Piano-Forte and Violin. 

84. Four Rondos, for Piano-Forte. 

85. Fantasia and Rondo, Piano- Forte. 

86. Three Sonatas, Piano-Forte. 

87. A SooaU, Piano-Porte and Flute, to C. Sanst. 

88. Three Themes, as Rondos, for Piano-Forte. 

89. Notturno, Piano-Forte. 

90. Third Symphony, In E flat. 

91. English Sonjrs. 

93. Two Fantasias, for Piano-Forte. 

93. Polonaise for Piano-Forte, two performer*. 

94. Overture to Don Carlos. 

05. (iraud trio, Harp and two Piano-Fortes. 

96. Four Themes, with Variations, for Piano-Forte. 

97. Fantasia, a la mode, Piano-Forte. 

98. Two Themes as Rondos, for Piano-Forte. 

99. Two Allegri di Bravura, for Piano-Forte. 

100. Grand Sotetto, Piano- Forte. 

101. Three Themes, with Variations for Piano-Forte. 
108. Three Theme*, as Rondos, Piano-Forte. 

103. Allegro Eroica, Piano-Forte. 

104. Three Themes as Rondos, Piano-Forte. 
106. Four Tliemes with Variation*, Piano-Forte. 

106. Rondo, Piano-Forte. 

107. Quintetto, for Flute, Violin, two Tenors, and Violoncello. 

108. Two Themes, with Variations, for Piano-Forte, two per- 

109. Fantasia, for Piano-Forte. # 

1 10. Fourth Symphony, to L. Sphur. 

HI. Fandango, Variations for Piano-Forte, and Violin oiiig. 
118. Fifth Symphony. 

1 IS. Two Rondo*, for Piano-Forte and Violoncello. 

114. Sonata. 

115. Fourth Concerto, for Piano-Forte, to I. Moteheles. 

116. Rule Britannia. Variations. Piano-Forte, full Orchestra, 

117. Divertimento, Piano- Forte. 

118. Three Themes, with Variations and Rondo, Piano-Forte. 
ISO Flue'* 6 ' f ° T P jf. no " F p rt * ,u,dFlate * 



Open 

181- Fantasia, Piano-Forte. 

182. Rondo Elegant, Piano-Forte. 

12S. Sixth Cnmerto, Piano-Forte. 

184. Allcgri di Bravura. 

185. Sonata, Piano-Forte and Violoncello. 

180. Three Qtiatuorn, for two Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello. 

187. Rondos For Piano- Forte. 

188. Grand Ottrtto, Piano-Forte. 

189. Qiiatuor, Piano-Forte. Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello. 

130. Divertimento, for Piano-Forte. 

131. Fantasia, Piano-Forte. (Resignation.) 

138. Seventh, or Farewell Concerto for Piano- Forte. 
13S. Two Fantasias, for Piano-Forte. 
134. Two Fantasias, for Piano- Forte. . 



CAPTAIN PARRV ON THE MUSIC OF THE 
ESQUIMAUX. 

The following remarks on the music (if music it may be 
called) of the Esquimaux, are extracted from Captain 
Parry's* bighly-iuteresting narrative of his recent voyage, 
published on the 87th of March. 

" The whole of these people, but especially the women, 
arc fond of music, both vocal and instrumental. Some of 
them might be said to be passionately so, removing their 
hair from off their ears and bending their beads forward 
as if 1o catch the sounds more distinctly, whenever we 
amused them in this manner. Their own music is en- 
tirely vocal, unless indeed the drum or tambourine be con- 
sidered an exception. 

41 The voices of the women are soft and feminine, and 
when singing with the men are pitched an octave higher 
than theirs. They have most of them so far good ears, 
that, in whatever key a song is commenced oy one of 
them, the rest will always join in perfect unison. After 
singing for ten minutes, the key had usually fallen a full 
semi-tone. Only two of them, of whom Highlit was one, 
could catch the tune as pitched by an instrument ; which 
made it difficult with most of them to complete the 
writing of the notes, for if they once left off they were 
sure to re-commence in some other key, though a flute 
or violin was playing at the time. 

" There is not in any of their songs much variety, 
compass, or melody. In the following specimens there- 
fore which, in conjunction with Mr. Henderson, I wrote 
down from their singing, I can only promise that the 
notes are correctly given, and that I have done my best 
to put them into the time in which they are sung. Un- 
harmonious as they will appear to musical ears, we 
thought them pleasing when sung in good time by a 
numlier of female voices. 

" The first and much the most common of these is that 
inwhich the well known Greenland chorus, 4 Amna aya,' 
commences the performance, and is introduced between 
each verse, constituting about five-sixths of the whole 
song. When the words of the song arc introduced, the 
notes rise a little for three or four bars, and then rclapso 
again into the same hum-drum chorus as before, which to 



* Journal of a Second Voyage for the Discovrry of a North-West 
Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific; performed in the ymtt 
l82l-'4?-8#, in His M.ijrMj'it aJiipa Furv and I Ire la, under the onk-rs 
of Captain William ICdward Parry, R.tf ., F.R.S., and Commander of 
the Expedition. Illustrated by* nrnnrrous plate*. Published by 
authority of theUndsCommiasiooera of the Admiralty. 4lo. Murray, 
Albcuiuilc-alrcct. 
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doit justice is well calculated to set the children to sleep. I singing them for nearly half an hour, and then leave off 
The words of the song seem to be as interminable as j one by one, not with their story, but their breath, ex- 
of • Cbevy Chace for the women will go on * 




11 They have a second song, varying from the preceding 
one very slightly in the tune, and accompanied by the 
same choatuubut with different words. 

*' The third and last is the most tuneful of any of their cannot be described by words. 



solids. The termination, which is abrupt and fanciful, is 
usually accompanied by a peculiar motion of the head, 
and an expression of archness in tl 




" There is only one verse in this song, and that, from 
its commencing with the word • pilletay,' we supposed 
to be a begging one. Of the words of their songs in 
general, I cannot, from my imperfect knowledge of their 
language, pretend to speak very accurately. From the ■ 
occasional introduction of the words * sledge, canoe, I 
spear/ and others of that kind with which we were ac- , 
qiiaiuted, it is probable that their own exploits by sea I 
and land form the principal subjects. The last song is 



not so often sung as the first, which these cheerful crea- 
tures unconsciously strike up every hour in the day, 
and which seems to beguile the time both to themselves 
and their children, under almost any circumstances in 
which they can be placed. The men seldom sine, and 

Eerhaps consider it unmanly ; for we never heard them 
ut at our request, and even then they soon left the 
women to finisn the ditty. Their province rather seems 
to be to invoke the muse of the women at their games." 



SALVATOR ROSA, AS A MUSICIAN*. 

Salvator Rosa was one of the most distinguished 
of those eminent men, whose genius has not been con- 
fined to their own more immediate path of intellect or 
art. As a painter, his name stands alone ; — for, more 
fortunate or more darine than others who, strictly per- 
haps had equal powers, he struck out an original line for 
himself, and is thence cited as the representative, as it 
were, of a distinct species. The rugged, the gloomy, the 
majestic, are his characteristics,— so much so, indeed, 
that his n&mc is often used as an epithet to denote such 
qualities or tastes. In this view, he is known to all ; 
but the general reader is probably not aware of the great 
reputation which he acquired in his day, as a poet ; — 



n The Life nod Time of Salvotor How. By Udy Mofg«n, 
9 vol*. 8vo., London, Colburn, 1884. 



still less would he <J priori imagine that Salvator was 
pre-eminently distinguished by the grace, the gaiety, 
the brilliancy, the lightness, of that half acting half 
improvvisation, which was so much cultivated and fol- 
lowed by the Italians of the middle ages. Indeed, it was 
by these talents that he first gained the vogue and po- 
pularity which secured his success as a painter, and 
that one or two of his finest pieces, which he had al- 
ready exhibited, had failed to acquire. 

But it is as a musician that we are to consider him ; 
and for this purpose we shall avail ourselves of Lady 
Morgan's very entertaining volumes, of which we have 
subjoined the title. Not only was be able to accompany 
himself in his improwi$ation» and songs,— but he set 
many of the latter to music himself, and thus united the 
threefold character of composer, singer, and poet, in his 
own person. Dr. Burney, in his Hittory of Music, re- 
peatedly mentions the compositions of Salvator, which be 
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procured in Italy during his visit there in 1770, — and 
always speaks of them, not only as curious from the name 
of their author, but as of great merit in themselves, when 
considered with reference to the state of the science of 
Music in that age ; — (the middle of the 17th century.) 

We do not purpose to give any thing like a review of 
Lady Morgan's book — or even to make an abstract of its 
contents. Our business is with the musical episode of 
Salvator's history, and we cannot do belter than to con- 
nect the incidental notices of it, which are scattered 
through the work. 

It appears that Salvaior cultivated this art earlier than 
his own. He was originally intended for the church, — 
and was educated in accordance with that intention ; bot 
his mind, of all others, was ill calculated for a monkish 
life ;— and at an early age he abandoned his probationary 
habit, and returned to his father's house. We now first 
hear of him in connection with music:— 

Music, the true language of passion, which speaks so power- 
fully, and yet to mysteriously, to senses organized for its re- 
ception, awakening our earliest and perhaps our latest sensa- 
tions of pleasure. — Music at thii period of Salvator's life appear* 
tt> have engrossed his unriivhlcd attention* ; and the authorities 
which he afterwards produced to sanction it* pursuit, shew with 
what earnestness, and upon what philosophical principles, he 
cultivated the science, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
centorv, music in Itatv was rapidly succeeding in the public 

taste to painting. 

«**•**• 

It was in Naples that the great school of ancient counterpoint, 
" the sophistry of canons," had been founded on the revival of 
of the art ; but in the sixteenth century the pedantry of crude 
harmonics, the drv and geometrical modulations which were 
worked like a |wublem in the mathematics, and were gracious 
only to senses callous to the " natural concord of sweet sounds," 
were gradually yielding to a novel style of composition, expres- 
sively called '' La mutica parlanir." Theme flowing Ivrlc me- 
lodies, which, by the name of cantata, succeeded to the intricate 
madrigal, were soon discovered by the sensitive Italians to be 

" // cantor eh* nW annuo « settle r. n 

The first secular music in parts, consisted of harmonics adapted 
to rurtic and street-ballads, such as were sung and played in 
Naples ami Its adjacent towns and villages ; and the "viUanrllc 
arie," and " eowrene/fe «//« A'«/>*/i'f«i««," were as popular at 
the latter end of the sixteenth century throughout the Con- 
tinent, as the Venetian ballad and Provencal caudcriUe were 
towarda the end of the seventeenth. 

All Naples, {where even to this day love and melody make a 
part of the existence of the people, ) all Naples waa then re- 
sounding to guitar*, lutes, and harpa, accompanying voices, 
which fur ever sang tlie fashionable can zont of Cambio Donato 
and of the Prince di Venosa. Evelyn, who visited Naples 
about this time, observes that "the country-people are so jovial 
and so addicted to music, that the very husbandmen almost uni- 
versally play on the guitar, singing and accompanying songs in 
praise of their sweethearts, and will commonly go to the field 
with their fiddle. They are merry, witty, and genial, all of which 
I attribute to their am." Neither German phlegm nor Spa- 
nish gloom could subdue spirit* so tuned to harmony, nor si- 
lence the passionate sereuata* which floated along the shores, 
and reverberated among the classic grottoes of Pausilippo. 



* The writer of tlie article " Tlos v " in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nic*, in alluding to the English public bavins: flnrt become ac- 
quainted with Salvator Itosn's musical talent* through the mearches 
of the late learned and excellent Dr. Burney, observe*, " From the 
specimens Riven, in the History of Music, of his composition*, we 
have no scruple of declaring tint lie tad a truir Junius for this 
science in point of inrtnd.v, than any of his predecessors or con- 

t That music which is felt in the very soul. 



It was at this moment, when peculiar circumstances were 
awakening in the region of the (.virus "the hidden soul of har- 
mony," when the most beautiful women of the rapital and the 
court gave a public exhibition of their talents and their charms, 
and glided in their feluccas on the moonlitrht midnight seas, 
with harps of gold and hand* of snow, that the contumacious 
student of the Pailri Somaxrhi escaped from the restraints of 
their cloister, and the horrid howl of their lawte tfiirituali, to 
all the intoxication of »ouml and sight, with every' sense in full 
accordance with tlie musical passion of the day'. It in little 
wonderful if, at this epoch of his life, Salvator gave himself up 
unresistingly to the pursuit of a science whieh he ntltivated with 
ardmtr, even when time bad preached his tumultuous pulse to 
rest ; or if the Hooting capital of genius, which wan as yet un- 
appropriated, was in part applied to that specie* of composition 
which in the youth of man, as of nations, precedes deeper and 
more important studies, and for which, in cither, there is but 
one age. All poetry and passion, his young muse " dallied with 
the iiinoecnce of love ;" and inspired strains, which, thoogh the 
simple breathings of an anient temperament, the exuberance of 
youthful excitement, and an overteeming sensibility, were as- 
signing him a place among the first Italian IvrisU of his age. 
Little did he then dream that posterity would apply the rigid 
rules of criticism to the "idle visions" of his boyish fancy ; or 
that his bars and basses would be conned and analyzed iy tlie 
learned umpires of future ages,— declared, " not only admirable 
for k dilettante " but "in point of melody superior to that of 
most of the master* of his time*." 

His musical production* became so popular that the " spin- 
ner* ami knitters in the tun Hid use to chant them,'' (an image 
whieh every street in Naples during the winter season daily ex- 
hibits ;) and there was in some of these short lyric poems, which 
he set to music, a softness and delicacy that rendered them even 
worthy to be sung 

" Bv some fair que^n in summer bower 
With ravishing divUion* of her lute 

still, however, they are more curious as compared to that stern 
strain of sharp invective, which runs through all his maturer 
compositions, and to that dark, deep, and indignant feeling 
which pervades all his satires. In mature life he may, and 
doubtless did, look back with a sort of melancholy envy upon the 
gracious emotions and brilliant illusions from which such strains 
arose ; and (with that mingled sentiment of regret and contempt, 
which is assuredly felt by all, who, having written when young, 
revert in a more advaured age to their early compositions.) he 
nmy have given a sad smile to those idle dreams which time had 
long dissipated ; — apostrophizing with Petrarch his first and 
fond effusions, the 

" Dolci rime leirgutdrc 

Che nel primiero assaho 

D' amor usai, quand' io ebbi non altri armi." 

He who has asserted that " the arts of painting, poetry, and 
music, are inseparable," because, perhaps, thev were all united 
in hi* own person, had as yet only applied with diligence to the 
latter. Having acquired considerable mastery on the lute (for 
which, like Petrarch, he preserved a passion till the last year 
of hi* life.) he soon became one of the most brilliant and suc- 
cessful serenaders of Naples. Many of those gay and «aiilard 



• Barney's History or Music.— Of Salvator's Lyrics. Passer! 
observes, I bat lie had •' lasciato correre in giro, alcuni suoi scherzi 
per musira, di varie idee, per lo piit morale ed a leu no tregichc, con 
tin Milo facile, dolce e cnnviiie, adaltalo alia proprietA del canto." 

None of his poetry is dined ; hut there is internal evidence, in 
some of the pieces found in his music-book by Dr. Burney, of their 
beimr the effusion* of a very youthful genius. Such a» his sonnet, 

"Star vic.no albel idol mio," 

and 

" Piu che penso a liioi," *c 

See linrmey i HiM.ofMvic. 
L 
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figures * which in after-life neaped from his ir rapine pencil and 
rapid graver, with hair and feather floating in the breeze, are 
said to hare been but copies of himself, a* he stood niched under 
the shadow of a balcony, or reclined on the 



siniring to hi* lute the 
or Cloris of the moment 



or cruelty of « 



prow of a felucca, 
Irene 



This mode of life, of course, could not last very long; 
it was necessary that he should turn his serious exertions 



to some profession, — and a family connection drew them 
to that of painting. It is not our intention, as we have 
already said, to follow the fortunes of his wayward life ; 
for them we refer our readers to the work from which we 
are taking these extracts, — and we can assure them that 
they will be well repaid by the very interesting matter 



with which they will find it to abound. 

The following is the very entertah 
sudden acquisition of popularity, t< 
already alluded :- 



entertaining account of his 
popularity, to which we have 



Towards the clone of the Carnival of 1639, when the spirits 
of the revellers (as is always the case in Rome) were making 
a brilliant rally for the representations of the la*t week, a car, 
sr stage, highly ornamented, drawn by oxen, and occupied by a 
man Iced troop, attracted universal attention by its novelty and sin- 
gular representations. The principal personage announced him- 
self aa a certain Signor Formica, a Neapolitan actort, and ap- 
peared in character of CovieUo. CovieUo, one of the "seven masks" 
•f Italv, or national dramatic characters, is the theatrical repre- 
sentative of the Calabria**. The wit of CovieUo, therefore is 
1 to he sharp as the air of his native Abruzzi. Adroit 



vain-glorious, a Proteus in character, language, and man- 
ner, he still preserves his native accent and habit ; and bis black 
velvet jacket and pantaloons, studded with silver buttons and 
rich embroidery, were well calculated to set off the handsome 
person of the wearer, if he happened to possess one, and to give 
to his figure a certain air of elegance, strongly contrasted with 
his conventional mask, with its crimson cheeks, black nose and 
forehead. The present representative of this character displayed 
so much genuine wit, guch bitter satire, and exquisite humour, 
rendered doubly effective by a Neapolitan accent, and " i motiei 
dei la -zi nazionali,' or national gesticulations, that other re- 
presentations were abandoned ; and gipsies told fortunes, and 
MSfl hung, in vain. The whole population of Home gradually 
assembled round the novel, the inimitable Formica. The 
people relished his flashes of splenetic humour, aimed at the 
great ; the hitter order* were delighted with an improeritatore 
who, in the intervals of his dialogues, sung to the lute, of which 
he was a perfect master, the Neapolitan ballads then so much 
in vogue. The attempt* made by his fellow-revellers to obtain 
some share of the plaudits he so abundantly received, whether 
he spoke or sung, asked or answered questiuns, were all abortive ; 
while he (says Ifctldinucri ) " come capo Hi tutti, e nur tpiritoto, 
e ben parlante, rou bei ghiribiszi e laxii tpiritoti teneva a 
tr taczza linma," at the head of every thing by hia wit, elo- 
quence, and brilliant humour, drew half Rome to himself. He 
collected about him, says Passcri, the whole of the Roman po- 
pulation, to whom he gave the most humorous recipes. It is 

• lib l«re tays (Passcri) had. in all its movements, " qualche 
svehczza e leggiadria," — something agile and elegant. 

t It was at this time the fashion, both in France and Italy, for all 
actors to appear before the public with a " turn de guerre;' and to 
conceal their own. Jean Baptiste l'oquclin has immortalized that 
of Molifie b; asmimini; it in one of bis earliest dramatic campaigns. 
" II ne ft, ( says Voltaire) en ehanaeant tie Mom, que wtrrr f eremple 
lift (WJimi <f Italie, et ilt crtue tie Chalet de Hourgogne. I.'un, donl 
le nom tlefamdie tint! I* Grand, JappeUoH Bettttte dam la Iragidie, 
rt Turlsjm <lan* la firm. Arieqmm et Scaramouche n'Hotent que let 
nt/rn * <tf mrture. 



supposed that he borrowed the technicalities of these recipes 

from Giovanni Dreccio, a celebrated Roman physician of that 
day. The contrast between his beautiful musical and poetical 
ernnpositions, and those Neawditan gesticulations in which he 
indulged, when, laying aside his lute, he presented his vials and 
salves to the delighted audience, exhibited a versatility of genius, 
which it was difficult to attribute to any individual then known 
in Rome. Guesses and suppositions were still vainly circu- 
lating among all classes, when, on the close of the Carnival, 
Formica, ere he drove his triumphal car from the Piazza Na- 
vona, which, with one of the streets in the Traatevere, had been 
the principal scene of his triumph, ordered his troop to raise 
their masks, and, removing his own, discovered that CovieUo 
was the sublime author of the Prometheus, and his little troop 
the " Parti/riani" of Salvator Rosa. All Rome was from this 
moment to use a phrase which all hi < biographers have adopted} 
"filled with hit fame." That notoriety which his high genius 
had failed to procure for him, was obtained at once by i 
lighter talents, which hr had nearlv suffered to fall ioto ■ 
while more elevated views hail filled his mind. 

Rome then abounded in private societies, or meetings, which, 
dignified with the title of " Aceademie," occupied themselves 
with literature and the arts : and " Converutsioni" of a lesa 
pedantic character, but still nnarkiu<r of tin; Prtcieute* Ridi- 
cules of the Hotel RatuhnitHM of Pari*, were held by ladiea 
of rank, and were more c»perially devoted t<< music, poetry, and 
gallantry. To such Mirictie*, whether held in the seventeenth 
or the nineteenth century, — in London, in Paris, or in Rome, 
— the talents which apply themselves to the senses rather than 
the intellect, and which, while they amuse all, inflict not the 
penalty of thinking or feeling upon any, are sure to command 
success. No Lion that was ever turned out for the amusement 
of the " pen mmuMtblet" of the supreme English circles, ever 
excited a stronger sensation, or was in more general request, 
than the Formica of the Carnival. To use a French phrase 
applied to the objects of the present day's idolatry, "en te 
I arracha ;" and the account which Pascofi gives of this sudden 
vogne might answer for a description of the *' grand tueeit" of 
any idol of fashionable notoriety in the saloons of the Rue Saint 
Honore, or the drawing-roouis of the " west end of the town." 

" Rosa," sap bis biographer, who was eminently musical, 
and accompanied himself on the lute with wondrous 'skill, now 
went from one conversazione to another, singing and reciting-, 
1 at improrriso; thus extending his fame by giving himself up 
to society. He saw all Rome desirous to possess him ; and it 
was now easy for him to make his singular genius known to all, 
not only as a painter, but a poet." It appears, iu fact, from the 
testimony of Paecoli, that the lute and cantoneUi of the delight- 
ful Neapolitan musician, " fdi facettero tlraila nelt utcir fnori 
come PUtore," " pared the way for the fame of the painter." 
Salvator, whose satire on the style and passion for music 
then prevalent at Rome, made him ao many enemies among the 
professional men of the day. found the Neapolitan canzonetie 
still a novelty, though it had been introduced thereto long back 
aa 1611, by Delia Valle. All the guitars in Rome were thrum- 
ming the cansonettes of Baptisto Bellis, which were but awk- 
ward iinitationa of that original excellence which Salvator had 
acquired at the fountain-head. Through all his struggles, and 
in the midst of all his labours, says Baldinucci, " Si dilelti im 
ottre moth delta mutiea, e tuonoil luU," he 
every thing in music, and played upon the lute. 

Apropos of these ambulating theatricals, Lady Morgan 
introduces a detailed account of the Seven Masks, or tra- 
ditional and established comic characters of Italy. To 
such of our readers as are not intimate with the sub 
we can recommend it as especially entertaining ; we : 
gret that our space prevents our extracting it. 



{To be concluded in our next Number, which will 
two of 8. Rosa a airs, with an 
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REVIEW OF MUSIC. 



The Sea Songs of Charles Dibdi.v, with a Memoir 
of his Life and Writings, by Wm, Kitchineb, M.D., 
Four Partt, making one Volume in mall 4fo. {Printed 
for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane; and 
'Clementi and Co., CJteapside.) 

If what we can rather from the little better than tradi- 
tional history of the ancient Bard is to be relied on, 
Charles Dibdin was a faithful representative of that cha- 
racter, in so far as he combined in himself, moralist, poet, 
musician, and performer. As the Bard of modern times 
he may be said to stand alone, for Harry Carey, — whose 
Musical Century is made up chiefly of insipid, amatory 
ballads, — m not entitled to that denomination, and would 
now be forgotten, but for a single melody : while Moore, 
—one of the great poets of this Augustan age, — has not 
sot many of his own enchanting songs, and, as a per- 
former of them, is only known to a select number of his 
personal friends. 

Had Dibdin written merely to amuse, bis reputation 
would hare been great, but it stands tbc higher, because 
be is always on the side of virtue *. Humanity, con- 
stancy, love of country, and courage are the subjects of 
hit song and the themes of bis praise, and while many 
a national foe, whether contending or subdued, has ex- 
perienced the efficacy of his precepts, we are willing to 
believe that the sufferings which the lower orders of the 
creation are too commonly doomed to endure, have now 
and then been a little mitigated through the influence of 
his persuasive verse. 

As a musician bo is remarkable for the number and 
(be originality of his melodies: with the exception, 
perhaps, of Arne, no English composer ever produced so 
many that are popular. They are purely British, and 
his acquaintance with any other school appears to have 
been extremely limited. Hence, he was a prejudiced 
artist, atid we must also allow, that his knowledge of 
the rules of composition was not deep; his bases and 
accompaniments are too often demonstrative of this 
fact. But the defect* of the latter are easily amended, 
though it would require a genius equal to his own to 
produce airs so full of animation, tenderness, and ex- 
pression. 

The present work contains a hundred and one songs 
npon sea subjects ; to which a memoir of their author, 
occupying thirty-two pages of letter-press, is prefixed. 
This is from a life of Dibdin, written and published by 



* Tike late Rev. Dr. Knox once told Mr. Dibdin, that he «as the 
only man be ever knew, trAw could ennvey a icrnuM through the 
medium of a tonic Mtmg : " an opinion," say* Dr. K., " which he 
»«i6ed when he published his Kb-puil Extracts, wherein he inlro- 
rofMt. D. % 



himself, abridged and continued to his death, ^ Dr. Kit - 
chiner ; from which we learn, that 

" Charlks Dibdi.v wm born at Southampton, on March 15th, 
1745; his mother * father was a clergyman of Bristol, of the 
name of Garth ; hi* grandfather on the father * side, was a con- 
siderable merchant, and founded a village near Southampton, 
which bear* the name of Dibdin. 

" Mr. D. was the eighteenth child, his mother being fifty at 
hi* birth I He had a brother twenty-nine years older than him- 
self, Thomas Dibdin, on whuae death he wrote the beautiful 
ballad of ' Poor 2'cm Howling.' This gentleman was captuin 
of an East-Indiaman, and father of the present Rev. Thomas 
Frokmam. Dibdin. 

" Charles Dilidin was educated at Winchester, with a view to 
the clerical function ; his propensity for music, however, diverted 
his attention from every thing else, and brought him to London 
at the early age of fifteen." 

Mr. Fussel, who succeeded the celebrated Kent as or- 
ganist of Winchester Cathedra], taught him his gamut 
and table of notes ; but Mr. Kent himself had the credit 
of baviug instructed him ; though, says Mr. Dibdin in 
his own life, " except some anthems wnicb he composed 
for me,— and very charming they arc, for they are yet 
popular,— and which I learnt by ear, I never received 
the smallest instruction from him. The music 1 have 
was strongly in my mind from my earliest remembrance, 
and I know that no master could at any time have been 
of the least service to me." 

We regret that Mr. D. should have entertained so 
erroneous an opinion as this, in his maturer years, and we 
earnestly guard all young students against so dangerous a 
delusion. He possessed a genius that overleaped many 
obstacles that would have proved insurmountable to ordi- 
nary minds : nevertheless, as we have hinted above, his 
compositions often betray the want of regular instruction. 
11 is first studies were the concertos of CoreUi, which he 
scored from the single parts, and thus he was enabled to 
see " all the workings of his mind at the lime 'be com- 
posed them." From this exercise, he says, he " learnt 
Ibe valuable tecret, that men of strong minds may violate, 
to advantage, many of those rules of composition which 
are dogmatically imposed." 

" Mr. Dibdin exhibited a remarkable precocity of intellect, for 
at sixteen yearx of age he brought out an opera of two acts, at 
Corcnt Garden, called The Shepherd's artifice, written and 
com potted by himself. 

" His commencement as an actor, we believe, was as Itamatat, 
in Midas, lie afterwards performed other characters ; we may 
particularly incut inn that he was the original Mnngo in The 
I'adlock, in the year 1768; in which, as well as in Ralph, iu the 
Maid of the MM, he displayed such originality of conception, 
that his early secession from the stage has often been lamented." 

In 1778, he was appointed composer to Covent Garden 
Theatre, at a salary of 10/. a week, amounting to 400A, 

l * 
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(hiring the season. But his usual remuneration was, for 
First piects, to receive a third of the first nine nights, and 
for Ajlrr-pieec s, a sixth of the first six nights. 

About 1792 he built the Circut. now the Surrey Theatre, and 
vai the manager thereof till 17S.5. In 1787 and 1 7SH, he pub- 
lished liia Muiical Tour, 1 vol. in 4to., ami in 1799 brought nut 
the firnt of tho»e entertainments,— of which lie was the sole 
author, composer, arul performer, — at Hutrhins's Auction Rooms, 
in Kin;? Street, ("ovent Garden, umlcr the title of '* The /f'ftiut 
of the Moment," whirh contained seventeen «on£> : — amonij 
them, the popular ballad of '* Poor Jack," of which, J>r. K. 
might have added, 17,000 copies were sold . 

Mr. D. gives, in his Life, the following account of some 
of his productions. "Though the songs which I have 
written and composed have amounted to a number far 
beyond credibility, yet they have employed, compara- 
tively, a very small portion of my time. The same im- 
pulse that inspired tl. ; words, has generally given birth 
to the music, nnd those that are the most celebrated have 
been produced with the least trouble. I began and com- 
pleted The Sudor's Journal in half an hour; and I could 
mention, perhaps, thirty very prominent songs, that did 
not take, in the writing and composing, more than three 
quarters of an hour each " — "No one of my entertain- 
ments has taken me more than a month in perfecting it." 
— " I have written, exclusive of Sam Souci *, nearly se- 
venty dramatic pieces of different descriptions, besides 
having set to music fifteen or sixteen, the productions of 
other writers. lu the whole of those which I have in- 
Tented and brought forward, are iuclutied more than «me 
hundred songs." — " 1 have never written down my compo- 
sitions till they were wanted, either for a band, or for the 
engraver. I have now in my mind at least thirty songs, 
nearly twenty of which I have sung in public; of the 
music of which not even a single note has yet been 
written." 

In our next number wc shall republish his own inte- 
resting account of his dramatic works. 

*' Mr. Dibdin was an extremely neat and brilliant performer 
on the piano-forte, and the expression ai>d effect with which he 
played soniri. were certainly superior to anv thimr the Editor ha* 

heard." " Mr. V. had a liaritoue voice, with enough 

faUrtto to tin* any s»ii«;. lie had a remarkably distinct articu- 
lation ; so that, even alter a slight paralvtic affection, which he 
had several year* before he took leave of" the public, evcrv word 
he uttered was easilv intelligible ; for be had that sensible idea 
about vocal imi«ic, that the true intention of it is. to render the 

words more impressive." [We quote Dr. K. faithfullv in his 

own lan^uajre.] " Mr. 1). generally sum/ twenty sonsrs. of 

four or five rentes each, in his entertainment." " When 

the Editor heard him perform, Mr. 1). was between fifty and 
sixty. He was a temperate mail, took no stimulus during his 
performance, and went through the business with great caec 
and cheerfulness." 

" When Mr. D. retired, he went to Cranford, where he re- 
sided about three years." 

Mr. Dibdin had a peusion of SOoZ. bestowed upon him 
by Government, in lt>03, and the public purse has seldom 
been better employed, but when Lord Grenville came 
into office in 1»03, he was deprived of this well-earned 
pittance, — 

" While Meanum clapp'd her ltandjs, and Justice stared." 



Dr. K. tells us, " on the Dnke of Portland's coining 
into administration, his pension was restored to him." 
Wc are glad to hear of this restoration ; it never came to 
our knowledge before. But concerning the Duke, there 
must be an error. 

In IS 10 a public diuner was given, for the purpose of 
raising a sum of money to purchase an annuity lor Mr. 
Dibdin, which produced G+o/. The promoters of this 
liberal measure were Benj. Oakley, Esq., of Tavistock 
Place, and the late James Perry Lsq., of the Morning 
Chronicle. Mr. D. generously refused to profit exclu- 
sively by the kindness of bis friends, and the annuity 
was purchased for himself and daughter, conjointly. 

" At the latter end of the year ISIS be liad a paralytic stroke, 
and died on the 2oth of July! 1814. aged 69. He was buried in 
St. Martin * bnryin^-gruuud, ou the n«»rth east side of Camden 
Town." 

On a slab placed over his remains hy his wife and 
daughter, are engraved the following lines, from his 
pathetic song " 1'oor Tom, or, t/ie Sailor's Epitaph." 

" Hit form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was kind and soft; 
Faithful below he did his dutv, 
And now he s | 



» .Sii/u .Wr wa» tlie name be pave 
Leic*»U r t'lace, Uicericr Fields. 



lo his Utile theatre in 



In 1822, a meeting was held at the Freemason's Ta- 
vern, for the purpose of erecting a public monument to 
his memory ; and, at a dinner given last month, at the 
same place, a sum of money was raised in order to 
carry this intention into effect. 

The collecting together so important a portion of Mr. 
Dibdin's works as his sea songs, entitles Dr. Kilchiner 
to some praise, which we should have bestowed more 
freely, had the publication evinced that faithfulness and 
industry in preparing the copy, and care in correcting 
the proofs, which the public had a right to expect from 
an avowed editor, and a high price. As to the prepara- 
tion of the copy given to the engraver, it may be said, 
that it required none, being that printed under the au- 
thor's own direction. But Mr. Dibdin's songs, m 
published by himself, are very inaccurately engraved, 
both music and words, and what were evidently omis- 
sions and errors in them, should have been rectified, for 
the sake of the composer's reputation, if from no other 
motive. But the faults that appear solely in this edition, 
and which can in no wise be imputed to the copy, are 
grievously numerous, and in a work that required no 
baste in bringing out, and in fact was brought out slowly, 
arc quite inexcusable. These charges, however, though 
weighty enough, are not the heaviest that wc are obliged 
to prefer against it. Mr. Dibdin published many of his 
songs with only a base accompaniment, when, therefore, 
he added any other, it is clear that he considered it as 
very essential. Now Dr. K. has printed the whole of these 
one hundred and one songs, in two staffs only, and with- 
out a solitary note, or sign of accompaniment, except a 
simple base line. So far as we can trace, he has en- 
tirely cut out, without a single exception, whatever scanty 
treble accompaniment the author originally published, 
and poor in point of harmony as, to a person unskilled in 
Ihorougb-base, they before Appeared, they are now still 
further impoverished. We can assign no motive for this, 
and can ouly add how much we arc disappointed in the 
hopes we entertained of possessing a good edition of the 
interesting and excellent sea songs of our marine Bard. 
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Sonata for the Piano-Forte. Composed hy L. V 
Beethoven. Op. ho. (Cletnenti It Co., CAeaptide.) 

Beethoven's compositions more ami more assume the 
character of studied eccentricity. He does not write 
much now, but most of what he produces is so impene- 
trably obscure in design, and so full of Unaccountable 
and often repulsive harmonics, that he puzzles the critic 
as much as be perplexes the performer. Nevertheless, 
in whatever comes from his pen may be seen occasional 
gleams of that splendid genius which shone so bright in 
his earlier works, and the present Sonata may be ad- 
duced in proof, for though much of it is outre 
capricious, yet it has many points wherein the author 
appears arrayed in some of his most pleasing attribute 
hor instance, how melodious and expressive the 
i! 



four 



Cantab iU 




The movement , of which the above forms a part of the 
subject, runs through eight pages, and is a good deal 
' with beauty and whim. The next, an Allegro, 
;ly well at the ci 




kitt rf ffr 

-P- rfc — — ^ 




which are often and distressingly repeated. A very 
chromatic Adagio of two pages, in B flat minor, follows 
this, and leads to a fugue in three parts, in A flat, upon 
the annexed subject,— 

which, after the interruption of a short Arioso, appears in 
this inverted form, — 

J 

The management of these points evinces no -little in- 
genuity and labour, but the result is not equal to the 
effect produced from this species of composition by the 
ancient masters for, with about three or four exceptions, 
modern fugues cannot bear any comparison with those 
of the 17lh and tstb centuries. It is dangerous to tread 




on ground which has been so long and so successfully 
occupied by such contrapuntists as the Scarlattis, Handel, 
and Sebastian Bach. The present is not the age of 
Fugue and Canon ; but the last forty years have produced 
much better things, of which Beethoven has contributed 
a full and noble share. 



Divertimento for the Piano-Forte, Composed by 
G. E. Griffin. (Printed for the Author, Northum- 
berland-street.) 

This is the first new work by Mr. Grifiin that has come 
under our view since we entered upon our critical office. 
We receive it with pleasure, for as the author has a rich 
fund of musical ideas to draw upon, and does not exhaust 
his means by writing too much, there is always a vigour 
and freshness in his productions, which invariably an- 
nounce the experienced master and sound musician. 

The present Divertimento is an elegant composition : 
it begins witli a very spirited and fanciful movement, in- 
troductory to a Larghetto, " an English air" of great 
beauty, and rather fumiliar to us, though we cannot re- 
call the words to which it is set. We insert n few bars 
of the melody, to enable such of our readers, as have 
better memories than ourselves, to assign a name to it.— 




The second, third, and fourth bars are also in the Seotish 
ballad of Auld Eob,n Gray, but in which of the two the 
right of primogeniture is vested, we are at a loss to say. 
A Pastoral Rondo in six-eight time, of seven pages, com- 
pletes this divertimento, the subject of which, though not 
uncommon, is nbh treated, and it pusses on, through 
various modulations, to the end without flagging. Like 
all Mr. Griffin's music, this piece lays well under the 
hand, and whoever plays his favourite March, may 
ture to undertake the present work. 



Pot-Polrri for the Piano- Forte, the Themes from 
Rossini's Operas, Composed by Cipriani Potter, 
No. 2. (Chappel and Co., 50, Aifie Bond-street.) 

This is a clever melange, composed of popular subjects 
from L'Otello, La Donna del Lago, and II T urco in 
Italia. The materials are judiciously chosen, not only 
because tbey are intrinsically good, but as being, iu their 
original state, exceedingly well calculated for piano-forte 
performance. They arc ably blended, and the effect of 
the whole is brilliant and enlivening. But Mr. Poller 
has not yet learnt to stoop from the heights of science to 
ihe useful art of smoothing down difficulties ; he is too 
fond of crowding together notes in very inconvenient 
situations, and every now and then he introduces a pas- 
sage that the majority of performers, — aud not bad 
ones, — find aukward and teasing, hut which, by a slight 
alteration, might haTe been rendered easy, without any 
sacrifice on the part of the composer. Indeed those 
that are the least commodious for the hni.d and 
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for fingering, are commouly also the least productive of 
effect. The very fint page of this pot-pourri, or, more 
correctly, the Introduction to it, — will serve to exemplify 
our observation, which we offer to the attention of Mr. 
Potter, because, considering him 
music i an. we wish to sec his p 
circulated. 



widely 



La Prowess a, a Kokdo for the Piano-Forte, 
Composed by J. A. Mo balt. (Royal Harmonic In- 
stitution, Argyll Rooms.) 

Bin. MoB ALT is not a voluminous author, but all that 
we have seen of his composition shews a correct judgment 
and good taste. Ho is not very adventurous in search 
of new ui<xlula1ions, nor does he labour to produce what 
shall at once strike by its originality ; but he writes like 
one who has a thorough knowledge of the instrument for 
which he composes, and never is chargeable with defi- 
ciency in elegance and expression. 

This Rondo is in the impressive key of A flat ; the 

c 



iucipal subject of it is a little in the style of a motivo 
Beethoven, and is comprised in twenty-four bars, the 



last eight of which arc a repetition of the first part 
The secondary subject is full of musical feeling, L 
thus,— 




and both are pursued, in a sbewy but not difficult manner, 
through nine very pleasing pages, that will gratify all 
who perform them, and may be mad~ 
for practice for good players of the 



1. It. Zettihetto, Introduction alia Marcia, and 
Mozart's favorite Air, " 8nU' Aria," newly ar- 
ranged lor the Piano-Forte, with an Accompaniment 
for Flute, ad libitum, by T. A. Rawlings. No. 7. 
(Royal Harmonic Institution, Regent-ttrtet.) 

9. L'Amante, Introduction, Allegretto a la 
ViJlHa;eoise, with the favourite air 44 Sul Margine d'un 
Rio," nculv arranged, with Variations for the Piano- 
Fo RTE , wit h a n Accompaniment for the Fl nte, ad libitum, 
by T. A. Rawlings. (Published by the same.) 

No. 1, is the beautiful duct from Mozart's Nozze di 
Figaro, transcribed with very little alteration from the 
original, and therefore necessarily good ; for Mr. Rawlings 
is too staunch and experienced a musician to allow him- 
self much latitude in such a case, and -has adhered to 
the author with becoming fidelity. This, by the way, 
is what, in Paternoster- row, would be called downright 
book-making: the Introduction is something of an excuse, 
to be sure, but it is one of those apologies that will not 
avail much, if often repeated. 

No. 2, gives the adapter more rijjit to print his name 
iu the most conspicuous character, for ne has written 
three variations to the very popular and delightful air, 
»' Sul Murginc," generally supposed to be bv Paisiello. 



Though in adding these, be has not, we presume, strained 
his inventive faculty to Us utmost point, tor they are like 
a thousand other things of tbe same sort. But to find 
out any thing new iu the form of a variation, wonld be 
to work a miracle, therefore we acquit Mr. R. on this 
score. Both, of his divertimentos are short, a merit 
which secures our unqualified praise ; and though as 
critics we may smile at such publications, yet, consider- 
ing tbe way in which music is studied by the many, they 
do to supply the incessant demand for something new, tan 
satisfy tbe craving appetite of those who only seek for 
nominal novelty, without concerning themselves much 
about its reality. 



Introduction and Variations to the celebrated 
Swiss Air, 44 Steh nur auf, schoner Schweitserbub," 
for the Piano-Forte, composed und dedicated to H. 
R.H. The Duchess or Kent, by F. Hoffmann. 
(Wessel and Stodart, Soho Squate.) 



The introduction is a charming composition, full of I 
and free from all affectation. The air is simple, but ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and the variations have surprised us 
by a something like newness in them, which we almost 
despaired of ever finding again in variations. Tbey also 
possess no small share of elegance and brilliancy, and 
will enable a tolerable proficient to display and please at 
the same time. This publication is not unworthy of the 
Royal Personage to whom it is dedicated, who is not 
only an unaffected admirer, but a competent judge of 
what is really good in music. « 



I, Le Troubadour du Tage, a favourite French 
Romance, with Variations for the Piano-Forte, by 
Jamks Calkin. No. I. (Clemeuti and Co.) 

8. Cell* i o.ui but, French Romance, with Variations 
for the Piano-Forte, by the same. Ne, 8. (Pub- 
lished by the same.) 

3. Ce O.UK JE desire, French Romance, with Varia- 
tions for the Piano-Forts, by tbe same. Nn. 3. 
(Published by the some.) 

These are popular French airs undoubtedly, but we 
cannot exactly guess why, for though there is a certain 
degree of smoothness in them, amounting almost to 
prettiness, yet not one of the three has any remarkable 
feature. Perhaps their simplicity and unpretending cha- 
racter may have recommended them to notice : possibly 
they are the productions of composers with commanding 
names, or are sung by some favourite performer : in fact, 
we wish to make out tbe reason they are so much ad- 
mired, and cannot thoroughly satisfy ourselves. 

Mr. Calkin's variations are in the true spirit of resis- 
tance to innovation ; — a variation alia Marcia, and another 
alia Polacca; triplets of quavers and of semiquavers ; 
adaxios and codas, &c. But be has written no passages 



that are irrelevant to tbe general 
nor is he chargeable with one instance of false 
He has not produced any effects that are very 
but at the same time he has introduced nothing to offend 
the most fastidious ear. All three pieces are well 
adapted to the instrument, are easy, and will please those 
who are not very eager after recherche modulations and 
positive novelty . 
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l. The Coon thy Bumpkin, a favourite Air, for 
Piawo-Fobtk, Flute, and Violoncello, bv C. F. 
Elky. (Clementi and Co., and the Author, Tavistock- 
place.) 

8. " Cb«T L'AmouR." arranged as a Rondo for tie 
Piano-Forte, by VV. H. Cutler, Mm. Bac. Oxon. 
Op 39. (Clementi and Co.) 

3. Rondo Brillant, on an admired air of Rossini, 
arranged for the Pi a no- Forte, by W. T. Lino. 
(Gow and Son, 188, Regent Street.) 

The Country Bumpkin sends ns hack at once to the time 
of our grandmothers, who used to delight in dancing, or 
rather swimming, along to this tunc. There must have 
been something very captivating in the figure, for the air 
itself has not many charms for modern ears : indeed there 
is a bluntness, not to say vulgarity, about it, to which the 
title suits exactly ; and "this appropriateness seems to us 
to be now its chief merit. We cannot help regretting 
that a man of Mr. Eley's talents should have employed 
his time upon such a theme, for we fear that he has be- 
stowed it upon an unproductive, ungrateful subject. 

44 Cat V Amour," is an animated, pretty air, let it ap- 
pear in what form it may ; but it certainly is not likely to 
gain any increase of popularity from the mode in which 
it is now published. 

The Rondo Brillant is founded on one of Rossini's 
most characteristic airs, which, in a more simple form, 
would have made a very sprightly piece for the piano- 
forte. Mr. Ling entertained a very different opinion, and 
has not only given a great deal of labour to it himself, but 
has so arranged it as to call for an eqnal quantity of 
labour from those who perform it. The added passages 
do not lay well under the hand, and are extremely awk- 
ward for fingering. Besides which, other difficulties arc 
mixed np in it, that have nothing in them to compensate 
for the trouble which it would cost a great majority of per- 
formers in overcoming them. Compositions that are in- 
tended for superior players, should be made up of supe- 
rior matter: where no great effort of genius or invention is 
manifested, facility at least should be studied, which is 
always a recommendation to the multitude. 

1. The 8cotti»h Air, 44 Let us haste to Kelvin 
Grove," introduced by Mr. Braham t» Guy Manncriug, 
with Variations for the Piano-Forte, by J. C. 
Nightingale. Organist of the Foundling. (Monro 
and May, 1 1 , Holbom Bart.) 

2. Mozart's Favourite Air, 41 Life let us cherish," 
with New Variations for the Piano-Forte, by M. 
Maybrick. (Royal Harmonic Institution.) 

3. An Introduction and Rondo for the Piano- 
Forte, by John Hopkinson. (Royal Harmonic 
Institution.) 

No. 1. is the beautiful air published in the third number 
of the Harmonicon. Mr. Nightingale has written six 
variations to it, which are very nearly akin to most other 
variations : but the piece is modest in length, and mode- 
rate in price, and though not a brilliant production, is free 
from fault, unless want of newness be one. 

Mr. Maybrick shews some courage in attempting 14 new 
variations" to Life let ut cherish ; but nothing is to be 
achieved without a little enterprise. He has announced 



accurate measure of his inventive powers. We trace 
some very distant resemblance in this publication to a 
part of Woelfel's variations on the same theme ; we also 
discover in it a few oversights in respect to composition, 
that are very inimical to established rule and musical 
effect. 

No. 3. Contains a pleasing, and indeed, an elegant air, 
though it is not conducted in such a way as to lead us to 
imagine that an experienced composer produced it. The 
introduction wants rhythm, and shews no general design; 
the ascent of the diminished fifth in the sixth bar, is not 
to Ite justified upon any principle ; nor is the following 
passage to be understood: — 





i 






* # * ^ 




m 





unless it be an error, both in the manuscript and in the 
plate. The d, e, f, in the treble ought to he each a note 
lower, and the B natural and A flat in the base, should be 
B flat, and G. 



1. The CELEBRATED CHORUSSES from HANDEL'S 

Oratorios, arranged for the Organ or Piano- 
Forte, by J. C. Nightingale, Organist of the 
Foundling Hospital. Book I. (Halliday and Co., 83, 
Bishopsgate Street.) 

2. Haydn's celebrated CnoRUSsES from the 
Creation, for ditto, by the same. {Published by the 
same.) 

3. " Cum Sancto Spiritu," Grand Chorus /ro?>f 
Mozart's Mass, No. 7, arranged as a duct for the 
Organ, or Piano-Forte, by J. M. Mc. Mirdie, 
Mas. Bac. Oxon. Organist of the Philanthropic Society's 
Chapel. (Boosey and Co. Holies Street.) 

4 Handel's Overtures, arranged for the Organ 
or Piano-Forte, by Tnos. Killick, organist of 
Gravesend. (Clementi and Co.) 

The first of these works contains six chorusses ; — For unto 
us, and Lift up your heads, from the Messiah ; To thee 
Cherubim, and 0 Lord, in Thee have I trusted, from the 
Dettingen Te Deum; Hov excellent My name 0 Laid, 
from Said, and Thru shall they know, from Samson. A 
better selection could not have been made, and they are 
adapted with as much judgment as they are selected. 
There are passages in For unto us, — long divisions of 
thirds and of sixths, in semiquavers,— which cannot be 
rendered easy, without injury to the effect. Except these, 
all the chorusses that now appear may be performed by 
any person with a sufficiently strong hand, though he have 
not much power of execution. 

No. 2, comprises, The praise of God; Av>ake the Harp; 
The Heavens are telling ; Achieved is the glorious work, 
and Sin% the Lord, all from the Creation. Although these 
are as well chosen as the former, yet they do not offer 
tire same facilities to the performer ; they require not 
only a large, powerful hand but considerable nimbleness 
of finger. They are arranged with ability, but it appears 
to ns, that some of the parts might have been a little 
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thinned, so as to hare rendered these excellent pieces 
more generally practicable. 

The tine fugue from Mozart's Mass is well adapted as 
a duet by Mr. Mc. Murdie, and will make a very good 
study for either organ or piano-forte players. The upper 

Crt requires a performer of some experience in this 
irned sort of music, but wc recommend it to all, as 
likely to improve both the hand and the judgment. 

We are sorry to sec Mr. Killick's unpretending, luil 
very judicious arrangement of Handel's overtures, pro- 
ceed so slowly, for it is a good work, and will be found 
exceedingly useful. The present number contains the 
overture to Esther, which is well known to most people, 
from being annually performed in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
at the Anniversary of the Sons of Clergy. 



THE IIARMONICON. 



1. Twelve Waltzes, for the Piano-Forte, by 
Mayseder. (Boosey and Co., Hoiks Street.) 

2. Tour Grand Waltzes for the Piano-Forte, 
dedicated to the Princess Feodore, of Leiningen, by 
Fr. Hoffmann. (Wessel and Stodart, Soho Square?) 

3. Ziclm I r a Waltzes, arranged as Duets for two 
Performer* on Me Pi A no-Fortk, after Rossini's most 
favourite motivos, by II. Payer. (Boosey and Co., 
Hoiks Street.) 

Maysedkr's twelve waltzes are full of that gaiety 
which is his characteristic ; they are very pretty, and 
well adapted to piano-forte players in general. 

No. 8, by Mr. Hoffmann are delightful waltzes, and 
have great merit as musical compositions, the first in par- 
ticular, which is very clever and effective. Indeed all 
the four are written in a superior style, and are worthy 
the notice of the true amateur. 

The Ztlmira Waltzes, are, some of them at least, from 
the opera of that name. They are arranged with care, 
and are well suited either to the ball-room, or as agree- 
able dueltinos for juvenile 



A Collection of admired Italian, French, 
German, Spanish, and English Songs, with * 
progressive accompaniment for the SPANISH GUITAR, 
byii H. Dkrwort. Not. 1 to 13. (Gow and Son, 
1U2, Regent Street.) 
This is really a very good publication for an instrument 
that every day is becoming more and more fashionable. 
The airs arc selected with discrimination from amongst 
those that are most popular in the principal cities of Eu- 
rope, to which accompaniments, — in most cases, two to 
each air, — are written, so as to suit persons more and less 
advanced on the 



" Ccst une larme 



Spanish guitar. Amongst the airs are, 
Le Carnaval de Venise, with English 
words adapted to it; " Partant pour la Syne;" " The 
boitie rows ;" an air by Mozart, from Le Serail, Stc. The 
manner in which these are engraved and printed, and the 
excellent quality of the paper, demand particular notice. 
At a time when the price of music is so high, the least 
that can be done is to publish it in a superior manner ; 
a practice which is not always adhered to. 



MUSIC IN THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

1. Soivc, " With thee fair summer's joy appears," Sunt 
by Mb. Bra n am. Arranged by T. Welsh. (Royal 
Harmonic Institution.) 



>f Night," Sung by 

by Charles E. 



2. Song, " When it is the time of 
Madame Vestris; composed 
Horn. (Published by the same.) 

3. Song, " Crahbed age and youth," Sung by Miss 
Stephens; composed by C. E. Horn. [Published 
by the same.) 

4. Song, " Blow, blow, thou winter's wind," Sung by Mr. 
BraUAM. (Payne and Hopkins, 09, CornhiiL) 

5. Duett, " Love like a shadow flics," Sung by Miss 
Povey and Mr. Braham; composed by John- 
Parry. (Goulding, D'Almaine, and Co. Soho- 
Square.) 

6. Song, " It was a Lordling's daughter," Sung by 
Madame Vestris ; sekcted and arranged by C. E. 
Horn. (Harmonic Institution.) 

7. Song, " Even as the sun," Sung by Miss Ste- 
phens ; composed by C. E. Horn. (Published by the 
same.) 

s. Cantata, "A lover's eyes can gaze," Sung by Mr, 
Braham; composed by John Parry. (Gouldiug, 
D'Almaine, and Co.) 

Under the head Drama will be found our general 
opinion of this play in its metamorphosed state: we now 
have to notice such part of the music as is published. 

No. 1, is the Welsh air, Ar hyd y nos, to which the 
present words arc well suited. We shall print it with 
the same in our next number. 

No. 2, has great merit : it is a good deal in the old 
style, and very much in character with the play. It be- 
gins in E minor, an J passes, in a very agreeable manner, 
into the relative major. Though some of the passages 
are not new, yet they are well put together, and produce 
a pleasing whole. 

No. 3, is exceedingly pretty and well set. In good 
tmth, the composer who is not inspired by such words, 
should betake himself to some other occupation. Wc 
particularly admire the expression of the sentiment con- 
tained in the following two bars 




I do nb - - hor 



Si 



1 



But the " Youth, I do adore thee !" is not equal fio the 
passionate notes in Steevens's charming glee. 

No. 4, is Dr. Arne's beautiful ballad ; but what has it 
to do with The merry Wives of H'indtor ? 

The duet, No. 5, is rather pretty, and has some air in 
it ; though the cadenza is exceedingly puerile, and Join 
Bull-tsh. But he who assigned such words to Anne Page 
and Fenton could not' have previously read them ; at 
with discriminative judgment. 
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We know not the composer of No. 6, but are sure that 
Mr. Horn might easily haTe selected a better song, from 
any collection in his possession. The words are most in- 
judiciously chosen. 

No. 7, which is meant for the aria ifabi/ita, — the shew- 
song for the first lady, —is a complete failure ; though, 



out of respect to tl 



riilful songstress who tl 



the 

shield of her popularity oTer it, the public applaud it. 
The way in which these words are selected ana set, will 
hardly be credited : four out of the six lines are from tbe 
first stanza of Sbakspeare's Venus ami Adonis, and the 
other two are taken from a distant part of the poem, 
there not being the slightest connection between the for- 
mer and the latter. In setting these verses, Mr. Horn 
has actually brought the first and second, and fifth and 
sixth lines together, so as not to produce even a sem- 
blance of meaning ! For, " rose-eneek'd Adonis," he 
gives us, " Rose check d Adonis and the first word in 
the following line, 

Even as the sun, with purple-coloured fare, 

is studiously split into two syllables, — E~wn. 

No. 8, is a bravura for the tenor. The author calls it 
a cantata, which is a misnomer : it is a recitative and air. 
The music is passable; as music, but in relation to the 
words, it is very faulty. The word " Gods," for instance, 
has first a long note given to it, and immediately after- 
wards, a pause, by both of which the sense is entirely 
changed,— the words are separated exactly at the point 
where their junction is peremptorily required. We 
should be glad to know to whom the substitution of the 
word " echo" for " drowsy," is to be imputed. As 44 re- 
echo," and " resound" are not in the printed book of the 
songs, we suppose that for this alteration we arc indebted 
to the sagacity of the composer. Really it should be the 
duty of some person in the theatre to see that an author 
is not thus mangled and sacrificed. 



1. The Faiby's Song ; words by W. F. Collabd; 
Music by J. G. Gbaeff. (Clementi and Co.) 

8. Sonnet to Benevolence, written bv Or. Dben- 
nan; the music by Samuel Webbe. (dementi and 

Co.) 

S. Ballad. " Sweet choice of my heart," written by W. 
F. Coiaabd Esq. composed by J. C. Clifton. (Cic- 
•Co.) 



No. I is a good song, and composed with a design that 
has resulted from a careful perusal of the words, and a 
full comprehension of their meaning. The symphony, 
and all the accompaniment, except the jingling semi- 
quavers, assist the sense and the melody, and are strictly 
in character. We cannot pass this without remarking 
upon the poetry, — for so it really deserves to be termed, 
—the imagery of it is fanciful, and the verse harmonious. 

No. 2 is au elegant song, set with good sense, and from 
the pen of a real musician. It is rather distinguishable 
for taste than novelty, but a work of taste always gives 
pleasure, though it may not excite a stronger feeling. 
The words are beautiful. 

No. S is also more marked by a chaste, agreeable 
melody, and a judicious accompaniment, than by ori- 
ginality. It is published in C tor a low voice, and also 
in E flat, its original key, for those who can reach G 
without difficulty. 



FOREIGN MUSICAL REPORT. 



Visxna. A new opera a|>|ti'arr<l here, in the Kamthnerthor 
Theatre, entitled Buvhrmi* pom A'togara, the music by Birvlte. 
The story of the piece i* full of absurdities, and the composer 
sunk under the heavy wciirht of the dull materials with which he 
was cruelly oppressed. This it the more to be regretted, as there 
were many parts which bespoke the hand of a matter, particu- 
larly a rondo by Eupbemie, and a scene of mark rm-rjrv and 
effect between the two heroa of tike piece. Tbe principal o perns 
of the season, have been Jl Flattto Magic; and rlutaini's 
Jnganno Felice, the latter was but coldly received ; it b one of 
the author' x juvenile production*, and not marked with any 
characteristic excellencies. Hut the great attraction of the 
season, has been M. v. Weber * Knrifantkr, which was (riven 
here for the first time. The whole, particularly the ehorussei, 
was received with loud and enthusiastic applause, and four times 
during the evening, the composer was called upon tlie stage to 
receive the homage of the public. Ir-had the additional advan- 
tage of being admirably supported throughout. 

A new romantic piece has been produced at the 

Leopohlstadt theatre, entitled her Lropard und der Hand, 
(The Leopard and the Houud, I the music by Riotte. The part 
of the Leopard was performed bv the famous representative of 
the brute creation, M. Mavrrhufcr, who is said to be engaged 
fur a series of similar brute characters. However, on the present 
occasion the palm was borne away from him by his worthy pupil, 
a poodle im naturi, who mauls bis master with the bent feigned 
rage in the world, so that all the patrons of his kin snd kind, with 
whom the galleries were thronged, applauded even to the echo. 

■ The admired MoschelLn, after an absence of four 

years has visited this city again. His stay, however, was short, 
as his professional engagements claim his presence in England. 
He gave a concert which was numerously attended, on which 
occasion he performed a fantasia, in which he displayed tbe 
most surprising powers, joined to the highest elegance and per- 
fection of art. The applause was unanimous, and it seemed the 
universal opinion, that the progress he had made during his 
absence, was beyond tbe most sanguine expectations. 

Salieri, the composer, is so seriously indisposed, 

that great doubts are entertained of his recovery. Ajje shows 
its weakening effects upon the body as well as upon the mind ; 
tbe general lot of humanity. Srnectus ipsa est morbus. 



BaaLiN. YTc are happy to see that the bounty of the King 
of Prussia has been well bestowed, and that the two brothers 
Ebner, of whom we gave some particulars in page 199 of the 
HaniMinicon of last rear, have so well corresponded to the ex- 
pectations formed of their early promise, that they have 
admitted as members of the Chapel Royal at Berlin. 



• The only novelty here during the last season, was 

the opera of Dido, winch was given on occasion of the anniver- 
sary of the birthday of tbe crown prince. The music is by 
Bernard Klein, a composer not unknown to the public, but 
whose compositions are marked with mere depth of feeling, than 
purity of harmony and clearness of ideas. 



Latrsic In the concerts given at this place, the great object 
of attraction has been the celebrated Madame ('omega, pupil of 
Salieri, and from the theatre San Carlo at Naples. Nothing 
could exceed tbe admiration she excited by the wonderful powers 
of her voice, especially in a scene and air by Pucitta, a b.dero of 
( araffa. and variations for the violin by Rede. The latter i 

and surprised, when tbe gave them in a quicker measure si i 
yet with the same spirit and distinctness. It was a matter of ge- 
neral astonishment, that the human organ was capable of effecting 
such wonders, and had sufficient flexibility to rival the most 
difficult of instruments. But while the many wondered, the 
judicious few could not but lament this abuse of talents that 
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were destined fur more noble purposes ; that nn organ designed 
for the expression of human feelings, should be converted into a 
piece of ingenious mechanism. On the same occasion, a quiutrtt 
and chorus fruni Jerusalem drlieered, an oratorio bv M. Eber- 
wein. which is still in MS. was received with much applause. 

The opera here has increased in iuterest. In addition to the 
picres already on the scene, the public won* delighted with 
Spohrs H****. Beethoven's Fidelia, and the Cortez of 
Spontiui. The opinions of connoisseurs respecting the latter 
opera are much divided. It must be allowed that some of tlie 
ohomsses are very common place, that many of the airs are 
•how v without much substance, and that some of the declamatory 
passag es are not in the best last* ; but notwithstanding ttiese 
defects, the prevailing feature of the work is grand ami imposing, 
many of the parts are rich in dramatic ideas, and full of grand 
harmonic effects, of which, if our limits would allow, we could 
give some striking examples. 



Drbhpkn. Nothing new has appeared at the opera 
The season opened with Rossini's Hieeiardo e Zoratde, which 
Was followed by Tancredi, Iter Unsicktbare, (the Invisible ) an 
opera in one act hy Costenoble, />« Preeinsa, Jean de Pari*, 
the Freysckiitx, Kr'ciitzcr's Cordelia, Abon Hassan, an opera in 
one act by M. v. Weber. Der Schweitzer Familie, Der Doctor 
und Apotheker, and Mozart's F-titfuhrunir atu dem Herail. 

The gardens and places of public resort, show the progress 
that is daily making here in instrumental music of the higher 
order. Instead of the common tunes of which alone these orches- 
tras were formerly capable, the public may now hear the compo- 
sitions of Plcyel or Gyrtrwcti, and, not unfrcquentlv, some of the 
latest symphonies of Beethoven or Ries, and thus improve their 
taste at the trifling expense of a grotchen, (about two-pence.) 

Brunswick. The opera season lias been very spirited here. 
Among other novelties, was Mad. Nina Cornega, first singer of 
the .San Carlo, Her voice cannot certainly be called powerful. 
Dor la its compass of any gre*t extent, reaching only from 0 
above gamut, to G in alt ; but ber powers of execution, joined 
with the greatest purity and precision, united to much grace and 
delicacy, ensure her the first rank among the moat celebrated 
living singers of the day. The principal operas performed here 
during the season, have been the Frey*chatz, II Flauto Magico, 
La Prine.ipetta di Xararra, II Harhiere di Sieiglia, Wcigl's 
Schweitzer Familie, Jean de Pari*, and Spontiui's favourite 
i of Cortes. 



llCTT. 



Mrjxicn. The season here opened with Otello, which was 
followed by Jean de Paris, Drr Slulltrin, Beethoven's Fidrlio, 
and Cherubim's Deux Jotirnirs, which is performed in German, 
under the munc of Dcr //'tfsnrr/n.'^er (the Water-carrier.) This 
was followed by that opera, of which it i* remarked that it is 
always fresh and alwavs new, the Eiitfithritng aus dem Serailnf 
Mozart. The onlv novelties were the revival of Per Doctor 
vnd Apotheker, the music by Dif'ersdorf, and a new opera w ith 
which the season closed, entitled Rap/iressrtglia, the music by 
Stnnz. It gave general satisfaction, from the pleasing nature 
of the melodies. But it would not be fair to form a decided 
opiuiuu of a piece, which was seen only for the first time. 



— — — Mctiul's opera of Joseph and hit lircthren, was 
lately given here, an opera that has now kept its place on the 
stage above fifteen years. This, as well as Clicriihini's Armaud, 
belongs to that class of composition*, which arose from an at- 
tempt to unite the (icnuau and French schools of music. After 
o;ir cars have been so lnnu accustomed to the music of the new 
Italian school, it is a curious contrast to listen to music like this. 
With respect to the manner in which this opera has been brought 
out, we have to make serious complaint* against the omissions 
that took place in one part of the opera, in order to amuse the 
galleries. In the srene of the presents that pass between Jacob 
and his son, a part of the music has been omitted, in order to 
allow scope for the introduction of a train of camels, dromeda- 
ries, slaves, moors, gilded chests ami coffers, and other gorgeous 
fooleries. Such remnants ,»f the barbarous taste of the middle 
ages, in the number of which may be also classed the Moorish 



dances introduced into Otello, ought to be scouted from the 
stage. The puct, and nut the tailor ami master of the wardrobe, 
ought to have the control in these matters. 

The directors of the musical academy here, gave 

the irdtsierichstet, (Judgment-day) of Schneider, for the 
benefit of certain families at Huff that had been sufferers by the 
overflowing of the Rhine, with a company of two hundred artists, 
who devoted their talents to this laudable object. 

• The celebrated Moschcllcs paid a visit to this place, 

where he gave a concert. The critics were delighted with hie 
powers of execution, but found fault with his style and mode of 



ortlmdo* 



t of the piano, which they did not 



as strictly 



Some short time after this, a concert was also given b 
musical prodigy Lizst, the Hungarian boy, a pupil of M. 



by the 
Czcrny 

of Vienna. By his delicacy of touch and powers of execution, 
accompanied with a feeling manner of performance almost in- 
credible at bis tender years, he excited the wonder and admira- 
tion of a numerous audience. It was observed that in his re- 
petition of brilliant passages, but more particularly of adagio 
movements, bis manner was not like that of a person play- 
ing passages which he had by rote. There was a spontaneous 
energy and display of mind, which gave a shade of difference to 
all his performances, that marked the prcseuee of mind as well 
a* of brilliant finger. He hat our best wishes for his future 
success. 



Pmaguk. On the national theatre of this place, a M. Koch 
made his appearance, and performed a concerto on — the Jews- 
harp ! and will it be believed when it is asserted, that it was as 
rapturously applauded as a concerto of a Hummel or a Pixie. 
It would be well if the directors of this theatre, would bear in 
mind that the stage ought to be a school of genuine art aud good 
taste, and not suffer themselves to degrade that scene on which 
the Zauberfivtc of a Mozart is so frequently heard, for any mo- 
mentary advantage that may arise from die introduction of a 
Jewsharp. 

Another attempt was made to intntduce a Mad. Dubsky, who 
plays on a new instrument called Phyharntonika. She was ac- 
companied by the orchestra, but played so much out of time that 
it was found impossible to follow tier. She seems but imperfectly 
acquainted with her instrument, and met with but little applause. 

After a considerable interval, the Entfahrung aus dem Serait 
has been revived here. The oilier operas git en have been 
Don Juan, Paer's Sargine, and the Coti fan tutte, in German 
words, under the title Die Znaherprolte. The lihretto of this 
opera is from the pen of Abbate da Ponte, and it cannot he 
denied that it leaves much to be desired. An attempt has been 
made in the present instance to remedy this defect, but the per- 
son who undertook the task has not been found adequate to 
it, for if the former book abounded with improbabilities, the 
present attempt to ingraft a magical story upon it, has betrayed 
the writer into still greater. Mozart identified his characters in 
tones of such truth, that tire playful humour and naivete of his 
waiting woman can be but ill adapted to an atrial spirit, and the 
low running of his Italian doctor is as little suited to the cha- 
racter of a magician, into which the present author has thought 
proper to convert them. Bv such a metamorphosis the beau- 
tiful effect of the whole is Woken and deformed. But what is 
still worse, roost unwarrantable liberties have been taken with 
the music. Several of the movements have been omitted, and 
others introduced, which are wholly out of character with the 
stvle of the piece. The consequence was that the opera neither 
satisfied the public at large, nor the connoisseur, who justly felt 
indignant at such liberties taken with their great classical author. 




Stitgard. Mozart's Cosl fan tattc has 
here, under the title />i'e eerfaugtiche IFette. The 
been scrupulously adapted to German words, witliout < 
of any of the parts, and the manner in which it has been brought 
out deserves honourable mention. The other operas given here, 
were Chenibini's Faniska, Der Frei/tehiitz, Mandarin, Ar*r, 
Marc Antonio, Tancredi, Ricciardo e Zoraide, Die 
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JTotf, Jean lie Pttrit, Die Miilirrinr, Tlie JT'aMtertrtiirer, Ihyn 
Giovanni, Cenermtola, II Rarbiere di Sirigtia, Peer's Ltutigrn 
Schuster, (the Devil to Pay.) Das Geheimnias of Solie, and 
Lindpaintoer's Svlmona, which was abbreviated, and all for the 
better. 



Halbbmtaot. M. K. M. Hummel gave a concert at thin 
place, assisted by hit able and promising pupil M. Baakc. H 
gave his concerto in A minor, the Srutintlte, and a new RonflY 
and concluded with a Fantasia. It ia unnecessary tu add, that his 
masterly performance waa bailed with rapturous applnosn. 
Before he quitted the town, he played a Fantasia on the organ of 
the cur-hoilml church • the anvmnt of tlie receipts at tlie door he 
1 to the benefit of the 



Naplsm. The 



of which we before spoke, en- 



1 La casa a vender*, continues to please. Spontjni's Vtt 
has been repeated, and met with crm» ' 



more in the 



Ci 

a new 
any (Treat 



considerable applause, 
ra, entitled, Alfredo it 
The opera did 
on the first r*pTie*.cnt;itir>n, but 



March Sri, 1884. Mad. Fodor took her benefit at 

San Carlo on the *7th of February. She ehose La Semiromid* 
by Rossini, but the sudden illness of Lablache pre rented its 
being performed. She then fixed on OteUo, but was, unfortu- 
nately obliged to change that too, on account of the indisposition 
of another singer. At last Elisahett* was announced, and per- 
formed. This had been the triumph of Mad. ('o)hran, and com- 
parisons were incited that diminished the applause due to Mad. 
Fodor. The latter, as a singer, ha* qualifications which the 
other does not possess ; but as an actress, as a dignified represent 
tativc of Majesty, she loses much in the comparison ; and be- 
sides, it is always dangerous to succeed an old favourite in her 
favourite part. 

Mad. Fodor, Lablache, and the strength of the 
shortly leave Naples for Vienna. 

Since Barbaja seceded from the theatre, San Carlo has thrice 
been in danger of being burnt down. This excited suspicion, 
and the stage-manager, with other persona, have been arrested 
and committed to prison. 



Florbncr. A traveller recently arrived from this place has 
brought the information that Sig. CclbVs new opera, entitled 
la Secehia rapila, which was produced at the Pergola theatre, 
baa fallen never to rise again. The singer Mariana is said to 
have made a verv successful liebut in N'ttolini's Annibaie in 
Bitinia. 



Padua. The singers Bassi and Crivelli have maintained 
their former glory in Morlarehi's opera of Teohaldo ed Isotina. 
Sig. Sfrepponi has produced a new opera here, entitled Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, in whirh Mariana Sessi displeased so much 
in the first representation, that she sung in it fur the first and 
fast time. The part was consigned to Kmilia Bonini. As to 
the opera, it is said to be a miserable piece of patch-work. Sig. 
Strepponi, who is also an apostle of Rossini, is said to be 
scarcely equal to the composition of a song, much less of an 
opera, having to boast of scarcely a single idea of his own. 

Brrgasio. Mad.Canii, the celebrated German singer, made 
ber debit here in Rossini's Zelmira, to which she did ample 
justice, though the opera itself did not please. The applause 
bestowed upon this singer's performance was general, and it was 
only regretted that some better subject had not been chosen 
for the display of her powers. As the opera has no opening 
song for the prima donna. Mad. Canzi was requested to in- 
troduce an air from the Rarbiere di Heriglia, which was accord- 
ingly done, and though in an opera atria, no inconvenience was 
felt ; these things can be managed without much difficulty in the 
works of Rossini. 



Litca. A new opera has been produced here, entitled 
Temistoclc, from the pen of Paeeini. It is anid to 



of Rossini, so strongly indeed as to he scarcely endured with 
patience. So thought the food people of Lucca, for it was 
received with a coolness that was perhaps worse than a failure. 



1' 



isua. The dispute which was formerly maintained here 
with such violence and party spirit, between the (iluckuta and 
Piccinists, is renewed between the abettor* of Mozart ami Ko»- 
sini. Fierce as the struggle formerly was to adjudge the palm 
to the German composer, equally anxious are the partisans of the 
new school to tear the wreath of immortality from the brow of 
the German who is uo more. All the world takes a part in this 
contest: tlie profession side with Mozart, tlie dilettanti, literati 
and editors of journals, with Rossini, and seek to gain over the 
many to their opinion. In this the latter party has immensely 
the advantage, tor the press i» open to them to make their daily 
proselytes. The journals generally contain some article upon 
this subject ; the journals are in fashion, and therefore their opi- 
nions arc daily, nay hourly, obtrude! upon the public ; hence 
hundreds are heard conversing and disputiue; on this subject, 
who have never in tlieir lives heard a note either of Mozart or 
Rossini. If any of the professors venture to give an opinion, 
the cry immediately is ; " oh, it is all envy ! palpable envy V 

A biography of Rossini has lately made its appearance, with 
portrait* of Rossini and Mozart. The author in his preface, 
compares Rossini with Napoleon. The anti-llossinians have 
been rather severe upon this anonymous work. 

" What has Mozart's portrait to do in the Memoirs of Ros- 
sini ?" cries a Ritsainian angrily. " Equally as much," replies 
an Auti-Rossinian drily, "as the ideas of Mozart in the scores of 
Rossini." 

" And what points of comparison can be found between Ros- 
sini and Napoleon," asks another, " Nothing," replies a third, 
" except it be, that in the noise which they made in Europe, they 
were both fond of employing the drum." 

A caricature has also appeared here with the title Tambour 
Rossini ; the composer is represented as trampling violins and 
flutes under his feet, while he is laying ou upon tlie double drum 
with all his might. At the same time with the other hand, he 
holds a trumpet to his mouth on w hich the thievish pic is 
pen* bed. 



■ March 5th. Rossini has accepted the situation of 
Compositeur Francois to the Academic Rot/ale do Mutique. 
The treat v is signed ; he is to produce two French and two 
Italian operas in the course of eighteen months, and his remu- 
neration is fixed at 40,000 francs per i 



March Cth. Mad. Szimanowska, pianist? tothe Emperor 

and Empress of Russia, gave her first concert in the saloon of 
M. I'ape, last night ; she is a young, handsome native of Poland, 
and one of the finest pianistes of the present age. On the 14th 
the young Herz is to ha»e a concert in the same rooms. I hope 
I shall be able to give you some account of it for your April pub- 
lication. 



■ March 11th. The attention of the musical public is 

fixed on the young Hungarian genius, Listz, — who shews an or- 
ganization more musical than ha« ever been witnessed, in so 
youthful a person, since the days of Mozart, In the concert 
"given by him, he exhibited a fertility of imagination, and a force 
and accuracy of execution, that 
professor present. 



■ March 13th. A sort of fatality attends poor Barilli,- 



an amiable excellent man, and much esteemed by the public. He 
lost his wife in the flower of her youth and beauty: Mad. Bantu* 
was known to all Europe for the true and enchanting manner in 
which she sung the principal parts in Mozart's divine operas. 
His son was ravished from him by a cruel malady: some months 

London, ) nibbed him of all 
aud very recently he has 
bis leg. The administra- 
f their esteem, and of 



ago a fraudulent bankrupt, f now in Lo 
tlie fruits of his industry and economy, 
had the additional misfortune to break li 
tion of the Thihtm Italic; as a proof of 
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their gratitude for hi* past terriers, hare determined to fire him 
a free benefit on the 21st of this month. 

The Taneredi of Rossini has been translated into Dutch f — ■ 
and not merely translated, but prrformrd at Amsterdam, an'ler 
this super •eminently-melodious title,— Tankrsr, groote opera, 
ItttHmee bedrijieeu naaret Jtalianische, murijk can Rossini. 

Amstkmpam. The season here opened with the Rarbiere ili 
Sivigda, which was followed by Taneredi, Hie Schiine MM- 
lerin. Die Freyschtitr, and Cordriia. 

The principal novelty has been a concert by Kapellmeister 
Hummel, in which be delighted tlie public with hit concerto in A 
minor, which was followed by a brilliant Rondo, and concluded 
with an extempore Fantasia. "which afforded ample scop* for the 
display of lus wonderful powers of execution. From this nlacc 
he proceeded to tlie Hague, where ho hatl the honour of perform- 
ing in presence of her Imperial Highness the Princess of Orange. 

Rotterdam. Ttir Societal thr Harmonic held their meet* 
ing* lately, which were numerously attended ; the public mind 
was for a time open to the charm* of music, and for a moment 
at least contradicted the poet'g a»»ertion of 

Dull as their lakes that el ember in the stora. 
The selections were, however, mostly of die instrumental kind, 
and uo great talent was displayed for song. 



THE ANCIENT CONCERTS. 



tf York. 



FIRST CONCERT, 

Under the direction of His Grace the Ai 
for His Houal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, Thursday, 
Alarrh, \th t 1S94. 

Act I. 

Overture. 



Chorus. O come let us sinfr 
Song. 0 come let us worship 
Chorus. Olory arid worship. 
M onody. Forgive, blest shade. 
Hecit. ' No more in Sion. J 
Sons'. Wise men flatt'ring. 5 
Sestet and Cho. This is the day 
Concerto 4th, (From his Trios.) 

Air and Quartet. Our soul with patience. 
Chorus. For unto us. 
Pastoral Symphony. 
Rrcit. acc. There were shepherds. I 
Chorus. Glory to God. J 

Act II. 

Overture to Henry IV. 
Luther's Hymn. 

Recit. Rejoice, my countrymen. "| 
Recit. acc. Thus saith the Lord. J> 
('bonis. Sing, O ye heavens. J 
Recit. Alas! I find. l /-«„„,»„- > 

Son?. If ijniltlesi blood.} (Susanna.) 
Psalm XVIH. (St. Matthews Tune.) 

Movement from the Lessons. 
Glee. When winds breathe soil. 
Grand Coronation Anthem. Zadok the priest. 

The first Concert of the season took place on Thursday, the 
4th of .March, under l be direction of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and assuredly we have been present at far inferior se- 
lections under his Grace's auspices. 

The Chandos Anthem of Handel, O come let us sin?/' was 
preceded bv its spirited overture, as spiritedly performed --no- 
thing could exceed the precision with which every bar of the 
charming fugue was executed, and this was followed by the 
Yd its double subject, to which the solemnly impressive 
For the Lord it a great God," formed a most strfk- 



(AnthemJ Handel. 

l>r. Callcott. 

(Judas Mace.) Handel. 

(Anthem.) Dr. Croft. 

Martini. 
MarceUo. 

(Messiah.) Handel. 



Martini. 



(BeUhazzar.) Handel. 



Handel. 

Dr. Croft. 
Hantlrl. 
ft'ebbe. 
Handel. 



n Sfh the 

, they have no 



ing contrast.— Then came Vaughin, delighting us with the 
chaste ami affecting style of his " O come, let us worship," — his 
expression in the simple strain at " and kneel" never was ex- 

ccrded. 

The Monody — " Forgive bless'd Shade" was repeated (It 
was performed last season) with this difference, that Miss 
Stephens and Miss Travis sang louder as they heard poor Bel- 
lamy's voice get weaker,— even Vaughan was a little too loud. — 
We are nut quite sure that we do not prefer this touching strain 
in three voire*, as Dr. Callcott originally composed it.—" Wise 
men nattering." from Judas MaccabVus, should have been given 
to Miss Travrs;— it is much too quiet an undertaking for Mrs. 
Salmon :— She seemed impatient, and anxious to hare done i 
it; and eren her favourite hopuing cadence did not, for 
seem to satisfy her ; it is wonderful that this fine singer should 
think that it'ean satisfy any one else! — We wish she would nut 
condescend to such trick'ing.' 

Dr. ( 'roft's sublime sen ten and chorus from his anthem. " Tins 
is the day that the Lord hath made," followed ; and though the 
drums and trumpets were again introduced, they i 
better effect than on the former occasion:— still, i 
business there. 

F. Cramer played Martini's fourth Concerto from the Trios 
with bis usual delicacy and accuracy, but not with his usual 
energy: — He appeared to us to be labouring under indisposition. 
We must not forget to mention that he was very ably supported 
by the principal second violin — Grictbach, we believe, the brother 
of that delicious Oboe player whom we must vainly expect ever to 
hear again. — The next piece performed was a noedtg; — but, 
what a novelty! — We saw Marccllo's name to it, but could it be 
Marcellu? It was an air and quart ett front the 33rd Psalm. In 
one part we distinctly recognised the burden of Stevens's pretty 
glee, — " Strike tlie Harp in praise of BnujelaH 

In good time, to make amends, followed, " For unto us a child 
is born," — and never was it more (perfectly performed by all par- 
ties concerned. It is, indeed, one of the most, if not the most 
sublime burst in all our mighty master's compositions! 

The soothing pastoral Symphony, and Utc whole scene from 
the Messiah which followed, require no comment. 

The second act opened with a bit of the old story— Martini's 
overture to Henry the Fourth, a piece we would rather liave 
heard performed by tlie King's military band at Brighton, than 
in the Ancient Concert Rooms.— It is, however, a very effective 
composition — but, after all, whv not have given a symphony or 
overture of Haydn or Mozart?' " Why this iteration: —this 
over and over again work? 

" Luther's Hymn," as it is called — "Great God! what do I 
see and hear?" followed, and we must do Miss Travis the jus- 
tice to say, that she tang it with very great force and feeling. 

We never heard Mr. Bellamy to greater advantage than in the 
fine recitative from Brlshazzar — "Rejoice, my Countrymen!" — 
It was evident that he thought of his inimitatde predecessor, 
pour Bartleraan [ and .that he was endeavouring to approach as 
near as very laudable exertions would permit hint, to the same 
standard ot excellence. Wc are happy in the opportunity of be- 
stowi 
times i 
ness, 

singer of his acknowledged sctcnct 
very careful not to betray. 

Miss Stephens would nave sting the song from Susanna, " If 
guiltless blood." better, had she bestowed a little more attention 
on her articulation. Mrs. Salmon may take the same hint and 
profit by it. 



ing this commendation upon Mr. B., because wc have some- 
s witnessed, and had occasion to censure in him. a sluttish- 
, and a waut of interest in what he was about, which a 



: and judgment ought to be 



Theii followed " Decies lepctila placcbit, non." in full cla- 
s and trumpets— St. Matthews tunc.'— We 
arc quite weary of it. 



mour, double drums 



The movement front Handel's lessons, skilfully arranged by 
Mr. Greaturcx for a full baud; — Webbe's Queen Glee, as it is 
called,— *' When w inds breathe soft," and " Zadok the Priest," 
concluded the concert, and upon the merits of these it is quite 
unnecessary to enlarge. Tlie glee was well supported, but vrc 
prefer Miss Travis to either Mrs. Salmon or Miss Stephens, 
who sung on the present occasion, in glee tinging: she mixes 
better wl'h the others. 
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Handel. 
Dr. CuUcott. 

Handel. 

Travers. 
Handel. 

(Coif. 
Handel. 

Handel. 

Dr. Croft. 

Cluck. 



8ECOND CONCERT, 
Under the direction of the Earl of Derby, for Hit Royal High 
nest the Duke of Cambridge, Wednesday, March \Oth. 18*4. 

Act I. 

Overture. (Occasional Oratorio J 

Glee. Willi sight, sweet Hate. 
Recit. First and chief. > /-« n.„ i 

Song. Sweet bird! I { u I enueroto.) 

Anthem. Ascribe unto the Lord. 
Concerto 2nd. (Oboe.) 
Quartette. Saints and angel*. 
DuuUle Cho. He gave them. (It. in Egypt J 
Recit. Ye sacred priesu! I ,. , 

Farewell, ye limpid. J (Jephthah.) 
Sing unto God. 

Act II. 

Overture and Minuet. (Iphigenia.) 
Glee. Oh Nannv ! Carter and Harrison 

Recit. March, Air", and Cho* Glory to God. (Joshua.) Handel. 
Song and Chorus. Vengo a voi. Gnglielmi. 
Concerto 8nd. (Opera 8.) Martini. 

Portugese Hymn. Adeste fideles. 

Introduction and Chorus. Ye sons of Israel. (Joshua.) Handel. 
Glee. O'er desert plains. H. fFaetrent, 1 590. 

Grand Chorus. Hallelujah ! (Messiah.) Handel. 

We have heard better selections of the noble and worthy Earl of 
Derby, than the above. The Overture to the occasional Oratorio 
it would be a waste of time to remark upon ; — it gives us, how- 
ever, an opportunity of paying a just tribute of commendation to 
the wind instrument performers ; better, we have never heard, 
and Sir. Ling, on the oboe, acquitted himself at such a manner 
as to take considerably from our regret in the loss of Gricsb.ich. 
He has, evidently, been practising since last season, for his per- 
formance was decidedly superior. " With sighs, sweet rose," is 
one of Dr. Callcott's most striking glees, and was charmingly 
■ung bv Messrs. William Knyvett, Vaughan, Duruiset, and John 
Sale. The audience, however, did not appear fully to appreciate 
its merit*. Mrs. Salmon sung " Sweet bird" after this, and 
contrived to spoil the moat beautiful passage in the song. The 
charming melody, rendered so bv its simplicity, upon the words 
" Most musical, most melancholy," at the first pause, did she so 
flourish away as not to leave us a note of it. This is barbarous ; 
and we lose all patience when we think that there can occa- 
sionally exist so much bad taste, where there is so much general 
excellence. F. Cramer's accompaniment was, as usual, perfect. 
A vcrv fine anthem, composed by Travers, followed. The duet, 
" Tell it out among the Heathen," a spirited movement, was 
admirably sung by Vaughan and Bellamy, and the latter exe- 
cuted the succeeding solo " Let the Heavens rejoice," a very 
difficult air, with an animation highly creditable to his taste and 
good feeling. The concluding chorus, " For he cometh to judge 
the earth," is truly ecclesiastical ; the subject is full of devotion, 
and the simple " Amen" close, as judicious, as it is affecting. 

In Handel's second oboe concerto, we had to notice not only 
the clearness and correctness of the oboe*, but the -notquite so 
correct freaks of Mr. Dragonetti on his double bass. The sud- 
den rasps (if we may use such a term) in which he indulged 
himself, occasionally, during the performance, he might mean to 
be effective ; but it was done in a tricksy manner, as Shakspcare 
would have termed it, quite unworthy of his great powers on his 
noble instrument, and certainly not to the honour of the admi- 
rable composition he had in hand. A quartetto beginning 
" Saints and Angels," composed by. Wolf, came next, (who is 
Mr. Wolf?) and novelty shines, oris meant to shine upon us, 
again. The musk is very pretty, and very hymny ; but, if the 
title had not told us it was a " Funeral Anthem," we should 
have guessed it to have been some pastoral thanksgiving 1 We 
have no gre:it mind for a rc|>clition. The " Hailstone C horus," 
is too clamorous for the room, and the Lancashire ladies do lend 
it a lift, that's the truth on't. It is a finely imagined chorus, but 
effective only where there is great spare, and exact proportion of 
vocal strength. In the ancient concert i>rrhestra, the treble 
voices predominate a gTeat deal too powerfully. "Ye Sacred 
Priests," and the "Farewell,- following, was warbled by Miss 



Stephens, with her usual success. We only wish her to get rid 
of a custom (borrowed from tbe Italian school*, but not the less 
displeasing, p.irtii ularlv in sacred music; of tinting up to ;i high 
note from the bottom of her voice, instead of a clear hurst upon 
it, at once: — so sung the fine English singers of old : — so suns 
Airs. Sheridan, Mrs. Bates, and Mrs. . 
Sweeter — how much more natural. 

Dr. Croft's magnificent anthem, " Sing unto God," closed (lie 
Act ; (by the way it is a piece of one anthem, and a piece of 
another ■ why so divided, we know not;) and it is not possible 
to conceive any thing more affecting in the venerable simplicity 
of its subject, than the chorus, " Cry aloud, and shout ! " The 
point followed up at the words " Great is tlie Holy One of Israel I" 
and the Dfl brought in by the tenor voices at the close of the 
passage, is in tlie old ecclesiastical stvlc, \tui carries us back to 
Tallis, Farrant, and their great disciples, down to Purcell— 
though last, not least. 

Before we take leave of this subject, we must observe that 
greatly and justly as Mr. (Jreatorex is to be praised for the 
masterly manner of his conducting on the first of all instruments, 
we cannot approve of his forgetting, occasionally, that it is an 
organ, and not a piano-forte. If, in his extempore symphonies, 
he would indulge us with less of running up and down on the 
keys, and more of grave classical modulation, they would be cer- 
tainly more appropriate preludes to addresses to the Deity. 

The second act was opened by Gluck's Overture to " Ife- 
genia ;" but it would have been heard, as well as performed, to 
greater advantage, liad it been allowed to rest on the shelf for a 
season or two. The chorus from Joshua, " Glory to God," is 
one of Handel's giant efforts, and in the second part, where the 
trumpets proclaim, in the tniuor key of B, "The nations trem- 
ble at the dreadful sound I " the effect is quite appalling: but, 
we do not like, and never did, the duet between the voice and 
the trumpet, and tlie tedious repetitions rung upon the word 
" glory ;" it is utterly beneath the dignity of such a composition, 
ana but, aliyuando bonus dormitat Handtlus, ana rarely, 
indeed, is it that we catch biin thus napping. 

We do not remember to have heard before, the song and chorus 
of Guglielmi, which followed, but it did not strike us to be a very 
■nighty matter ; it begins — 

Vcngo a voi di lauri adomo 
IX'I gran Tito Atnbassinrdor; 
and Mrs. Salmon was quite at home in it: it is, indeed, the 
style of music in which she decidedly excels. 

2d Concerto, Opera 9. Martini. I term itcrutnqiie ! 
" Adeste Fideles." Ditto, ditto. 

We should like, by tbe by, to know the name of the composer 
of this beautiful hymn ; it is called Portuguese, and if the author 
be a native of Portugal, he need not be athamcd of owning it, 
on the present occasion. 

The opening chorus in Joshua, "Ye Sons of Israel," is said 
to have been a great favourite of our lute good old King's, and, if 
so, it is a proof of his taste and judgment. We do not know 
any chorus of Handel that is more replete with originality of de- 
sign throughout, or possessing a richer variety of strikingchangr-s. 

With the words of the glee, "adapted to the music of II. 
Waclrcnt," we beg to indulge our reader* ; \ 
with such poetry every day. 

• O'er desert plains and rusby racers, 
And wilher'd heaths 1 rove. 
Where tree, m.r spite, nor cot t 

I pass lu meet my love. 
What though my path were dainask'd o'er 

With beauties e'er so fine! 
My busy thoughts would fly before, 

To lit alone on thine. 
No fir crow n'd hills could give delight, 

No pnhice please mine eye, 
No pyiamid's aerial height, 

Where niouM'ring monarcbs lie. 
Unmoved, should eastern kings advance, 

Could I tbe pageant sec ; 
Splendour might catch one scornful glance, 
Not steal a thought from l hoe. 
The music was composed in the year 1590 ; but we really see 
i why it should have been fated to such an adaptation I 
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THIRD CONCERT, 
Under the direction the of Earl of Darnley, 
Martk VTth, 18*4 

Act I. 

Selection from the Oratorio of Samson. 
Concerto 4th. (Oboe.) 
Recrt. My cup is full J \ 
Song. Shall 1 ia Mamre's. J {<******•) 
Madrigal. Since first [ saw your face. 

Recit. Divine Andate. 1 , . 

Vuct and Chorus. To arms!* CBondnea.) 

Act II. 

Overture. (Pastor Fido Snd.J Handel. 

Ajiilicm. O King unto the Lord. Handel. 
Ode. Blest pair of Siren*. J. S. Smith. 

Air and Chorus. Come if you dare. (Kintj Arthur.) Pureell. 
There ii a river. MareeUo. 

No more to Anunont God. (Jcphthah.) Handel. 
• 7th. CoreUi. 
Glee. The last (riimpae of Erin. (Irish MeMtf.J. 

Gloria Patri. Aeo. 



Handel. 
Handel. 

Handel. 

Ford. 

Pureell. 



Lord Darnley 'a selections are not always «o good as was the 
present. Tlie opening fcrne from Samson was extremely well 
performed, if we except Mm. Salmon'* song, Ye Men of Gars," 
which, we are coucerncd to say, she neither mine, nor took any 
pains to ring, well. She wan quite out, once or twice, and several 
passages were spoiled by a sluggishness and indifference alto- 
grther a* unaccountable as inexcusable. In this song, a great 
deal, to be sure, is left for the voice, but for that very reason 
should the greater attention be paid to it by the dinger. 

After the fine chorus, " O iirst created beam," we were as 
much gratified as surprised by Vaughan' s execution of that most 
difficult of all Handel's tenor songs, " Why does the God of 
Israel sleep ? " We had not expected from hun such a display of 
power ana animation. Brahain, with twice the physical strength 
of our charming singer, never could wake this song either a cor- 
rect or pleasing performance ; Vaughan managed, on this occa- 
sion, to do both. He succeefled wonderfully, too, in the recitatii* 
that followed, " My genial spirits droop ; " it must lie cung with 
the pathos that the words demand; but the modulation is. at the 
same time, so intricate, as to make a correct expression of the 
tound and tente together almost impracticable. Handel has not 
marked the chorus " As round about the stormy throne," to be 
sung, previously, as a qunrtetto ; but the parts are so beautifully 
interwoven with each other, and the point of imitation so truly 
melodious, that we think it a moxt judicious prartire. 

Mr. W. Knyrrtt sung "Return, O God of Hosts,'" with his 
nsual delicacy/feeling, and judgment ; but it is time that he 
should be relieved from these over exertion* of his fine voice: the 
song was never intended for a counter-tenor ; it is for a low 
soprano, 

The fourth oboe concerto was spiritedly performed, but the 
first fugue should not be repeated, as there is another following 
almost immediately: the repeats, indeed, are too frequent 
throughout the pirrr. 

A Mr. Wheeler, a protege, we understand, of the Arch- 
bishop of York, made his first appearance as a bass singer, and 
we are far from asserting that, when his voice and hi* judgment 
shall have rcceirrd the necessary cultivation under an able and 
judicious master, he may not be brought forward as a resnrrtahlc 
singer; but, at present, it will lie a fatal injury done to this gen- 
tleman, in a professional point of view, if he be a second time 
placed iu the orrhesrra of the ancient concerts ; and, after all, 
Mr. Wheeler's trial was any thing but a fair one — putting him 
up to sing, for the first time, one of Bartleman's most power- 
fully affecting songs, " Shall I in Mamre's fertile plain," really 
looks very like wishing to get rid of him. 

Ford's' everlasting madrigal, and Purcrll's " To Anns," 
closed the first act. We need not dwell upon the merits of 
" r ; the madrigal was beautifully sung, but we are heartily 
ed with it, nevertheless. In the second art we have to 
th much approbation, the simplicity and correctness 
h Miss Stephen* sung a duet with Vaughai.. •• O 
worship the Lord." •• Blest pair of Sirens" i», tajcing the poetry 



and music together, the most perfect of those serious odes which 
are calculated to inspire lofty as well as devotional feelings. 
With due deference to the able conductor, we would recommend 
a repetition of the concluding heavenly strain in chorus, with the 
organ only. 

" Come, if you dare," is one of Pureell* most animating 
flights, and almost equals the "Strike home" of the Britons; 
but whore are the other treasures of the Orpbem Britannirut ? and 
why not a little of his sacred music now and then ? They mie ht 
search a long time, if there must be anthems, for a finer one than 
"O give thanks." Another novelty by Marcello. and, by many 
degrees, more insipid than the last, followed. We are very 
unwilling to apply such an epithet to such a composer, bat 
wo believe that Marcello is made to suffer very often great 
injury by the slovenlv adaptation of bk music to bad English 
word's- The cymbai chorus was as effective as ever. Thsj 
Irith Melody, Mr. Thomas Moore did not himself stay to hear; 
vets caught a glimpse of the little Bard of Erin descending from 
the concert room as it was about to be warbled. Leo's majestic 
chorus concluded die concert ; but, like the grand chorus in the 
Messiah, was lost in the hurry and flurry of the company's de- 
parture. Surely this is degrading music that ought not to be so 
degraded. Any noisy rattling chorus might 
formanee, not solemn hallelujahs to the Deity ! 



FOURTH CONCERT. 
Under the direction of nit Grace the Archbishop of York, 
IFednenlay, March MM, 18*4. 
Act I. 

Overture. (Esther.) Handel. 

Selection from the Oratorio of Judas Maccabeus. Handel. 
Concerto 1st. (Opera 3>t.) Grminiani. 

Trio ami Chorus. Sound the loud timbrel. Aeiton, 
Song. Tears such as tender fathers shed. (Deborah) Handel. 
Recit. arc. But bright Cecilia. "J , ,, , . , , „ , . 
Air and Gr. Cho. As from the powr. } (Dryd^'Ode.) Handel. 

Act If. 

Overture and Chaeonne. Jomeltf. 
Song. What though I trace. (Solomon.) Handel. 

Air and Quartet, In mv distress. 
Rcrit. Brethren and friends ! i 
Recit. ace. O thou bright orb ? > (Joshua.) 
Chorus. Behold! the list'ning sun. ) 
Trio. Fall'n is thy throne. 

Concerto Uth. CoreUi. 
Scene from tltc Oratorio of Joshua. Handel. 
Psalm xxxiv. Thro' all the changing scenes. (New Version.) 
Double ('horns. From the censer. (Solomon.) Handel. 

The fourth of these concerts, under the direction of the - Arch- 
bishop of York, must have afforded the new subscribers a rich 
treat on Wednesday the 2Wi ult. The selection from Judas, 
though the old members koow it by heart, we must not com- 
plain of. Miss Stephens sung " Pious Orgies" very sweetly— 
she sermcd to feel that it was not a song to be frittered away 
in trills and cadences, and we were highly pleased with her. 
Vaughan, whom we love to praise, but who must not escape 
our censure when we think he deserves it, did not shew his 
usual judgment ami good taste in altering the time in the repe- 
tition of the strain, " Sound an alarm V and to lengthen it, 
ti»o, was the vcrv worst way of altering ; but any change was 
decidedly bad. The chorus, •• We come, we come," was hurry, 
hurry, with a vengeance. We cannot, however, impute the 
blame wholly to the able Conductor at the organ ; it is almost 
impossible to curb-in chorus singers when they have once started 
on full speed, but the greater caution should, therefore, be shown 
in giving them the rein. The selection should have ended with 
the chorus of " Hear us, O LurdT but Handel had forgotten 
the drums and truin|>ets, the tine qua non of all closes. 

Mrs. Salmon has sung " from inightv kings'' rather too often. 
She does her best, we are willing to allow, to keep up the effect, 
but it woutdo:— «hc is evidently as tired of it as we confess we 
are ourselves. " Sound the loud timbrel" was a delicious mor- 
sel for the voung ladies : we forget whether we ever heard it be- 
fore, and shall not break our hearts if we never hear it s 
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Caldara's Sanetus w respectable. — The opening and close, 



solemn and appropriate, more so, however, fur a church, than 
a concert room. The cliurus from Drydeu's Ode, was very ably 
by Miss Stephens. — It U one of Handel's greatest 
Tlte winding up the fugue upon the pedal poiut, in 



►r indulged us with a 
%:— perhaps the very 
s " Tears," were mi 



with another of poor Bartlcman's 
the very finest, for pathos, of them 
but not exactly in 
the way he intended. We have been told that this gentle- 
man never hat received any instruction, and that be is nol a 
professional musician. We shall, tliercforc, abstain from all 
further comment on bis performances. " What though I trace" 
wan very correctly sung by Mifcg Travis, but this young lady is 
all correct nest. Wc would rather catch her tripping now and 
then, with a little more feeling and spirit. 

The chorus from Joshua " Heboid the listening .sun," has 



j rather waggishly commented upon by certaiu pun lovers 
and pun makers.— They say that Handel, when he thought of 
sustaining the A in Alt throughout the various modulations of 
the chorus, making tike trumpet relieve the oboe, meant to de- 
scribe the Sua, standing still upon the former, ami the Moon 
on the latter! but, baud credimut. — It is an ingenious and 
effective chorus, say what they please about it. 

Wc know nothing of the composer of " Falt'n is thy Throne." 
Well, as Sir Hugh Evans says, " It s no matter." The 34th 
Psalm, New Version, we let alone ; and, of the Scene from 
Joshua we have nothing material to say. The Censer Chorus 
from Solomon is almost too good for a Finale, but, as we are 
are among those who stay till all is over, we have no right to 



PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
SECOND CONCERT, Monday, 8th of March. 
Act f. 

Sinfonia in G minor Mozart. 

Aria, Sig. De Begins, "Madamina," (II Don Gioranni) Mozart. 
Concerto in C minor, (never performed in this country,) 

Piano-forte, Mr. Potter Btethoeen. 

Duetto, Mrs. Salmon and Signor Garcia, " Amor! pos- 

sentenomer (Armida} Rottini. 

Overture, (Let Deux JourniesJ .... Cherublni. 

Act II. 

Sinfonia in II flat Heethoven. 

Recrt. and Song, Kin. Salmon, " From mighty Kings," 

(Judas Maccabtttu) Handel. 

Quartctto, two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, Messrs. 

Mori, Watts, Lyon, and Lindlcy . Mayteder. 
Tcoctto and Quartctto, Mrs. Salmon, Miss 0<x>dall, Sig- 
nor Garcia, and Signor De Brguis, " Quanto a quest' 
Alma !" (La Donna del La go) . . Rossini. 

Overture, Egmoul Ilectbovcn. 

Leader, Mr. Spagnolctti. — Conductor, Sir O. Smart. 
The symphony in O minor of .Mozart, has, take it altogether, 
more churimt lor scientific cars than any other of his symphonies. 
It is not written ad captandum, for it has neither drums nor 
trumpets, but each movement has a clear and well supported 
design, — it is full of the learned contrivances of mu>ii, without 
any ostentatious display of them, and a distinct, beautiful melody 
renders every part of it buoyant. 

Beethoven's symphony in B flat, is a fine, spirited composition, 
and not of so unconscionable a length as some of his othe rs. 
His overture to Egmont has an extraordinary share of his Won- 
derful genius in it. 

The overture to Les deux Journies, is not so popular as that 
to Anacrmn by the same composer, but it is far superior, when 
thoroughly understood. We have always considered it as Cheru- 
binfs greatest orchestral work. 

Beethoven's Concerto in C minor, written upon the plan of 
Mozart s concertos,— in which the band docs not act as a mere 
auxiliary, but is essentially anil equally a part of the composition, 
— is a very masterly production, full of learning and elaboration, 
and not without effect for the mauv, for it has some passages that 
are intelligible to all hearers. Mr. Potter did ample justice to 



it, and introduced a well-considered, appropriate cadence, at the 
point d'nrsrue, which pained him great praise. 

The Quartett by Mayseder is one of lus cleverest compositions, 
possessing more variety, and a greater share of expression, than 
usual. His habit is all gaiety,— to sparkle is generally his am- 
bition : but here he has shewn more sentimental feeling, and has 
succeeded well in a style new to him. Mori performed the prin- 
cipal part ot'lhis in a" manner very satisfactory to his audience, 

Signor De llegni* in " Madamina," is always true to the 
character of the words, while at the same time he preserves all 
the musical effect of the song ; and how beautiful that effect utl 
— How melodious, and yet how comic ! — How ingenious, but 
bow simple! The superb clin-t from Rossini's Armida wag 
admirably sung, by Mm. Salmon and Garcia, although the latter 
wa-i suffering from a severe cold. " From mighty Kings," is a 
great favourite at these concerts : Mrs. Salmon certainly sings it 
in a splendid manner. The morcraux from La Donntt del /.ago, 
are very charming, and were much applauded. Tlie whole con- 
cert was e xceedingly well performed and gave general satisfaction. 

THIRD CONCERT, Monday. 82nd March. 
Act I. 

Sinfonia, No. 4. Haydn. 

Duct, Madame Caradori and Miss Carew, " Ah guarda 

Sorella," U'otifan ttttle) .... Mozart. 
Quintelto, Flute, Oboe, Clarionet, Horn and Bassoon. 

Messrs. Nicholson, Ccntroiic, Willman, Puzzi, and 

Mackintosh Reieha, 

Preghiera, " Dal' tuostellato soglio," from Mosiin Egitto, 

Madame Caradori, Miss Stephens, Miss Carrw, Messrs. 

Begrez, Ilorncastle, Phillips, and Sig. De Begnis Rouini. 
Overture, M S. (never performed) . . . Clcmenti. 
Act II. 

Sinfonia, Pastorale Rcethoven. 

Song, Miss Stephens, " Heart the scat of suft delight," 

(Acit and Galatea) Handel. 

Quintctto, two Violins, two Violas, and Violoncello, Sig- 
nor Escudcro, Messrs. Watts, R, Ashley, Daniels, and 

Liudley Itccthoven. 

Scstetto," Sola Sola.'' Miss Stephens, Madame Cara- 
dori, Miss Carew, Mr. Begrez. Mr. Phillip*, aud Sig- 
nor De Begu is. (// Don Gioranni) . . Mozart. 
Overture. (Lc Xazze di Figaro) . , . Mozart. 
Leader, Mr. Mori.— Conductor, Mr. dementi. 
The symphony by Haydn, is one of the twelve composed for 
Salomon s concerts, or the fourth grand, as it would have been 
well to denominate it ; for all of these deserve to be distinguished 
from most of his earlier ones. This is not so well known es 
mauy of its companions, not being constructed upon such popu- 
lar principles. The subject of the first movement is very ori- 
ginal, and is enlarged upon in a most ingenious manner. The 
adagio, which was eminently well executed, was encored. 

1 he pastoral symphonv of Beethoven has many excellent 
points in it, undeniably ; there is enough in it to set up two or 
three second-rate composers : but the subject* are too mm h spun 
out, — it is an interminable piece. The andante would please if 
about two-thirds of it were omitted : as it stands, it is upwards 
of a quarter of an hour in duration, and sheds its narcotic influ- 
ence over the audience before it is half finished. In other parts 
of this symphony also, there is a great deal of false taste and 
whim, unworthy of such a composer. 

The first act concluded with a m woverture by Mr. Clcmenti, 
full of vigouraml learning, nnd quite « la motle as to the power 
and brilliancy of orchestral effect. Air. C. shewed the public 
that he knows, full as well as Beethoven or Rossini, the use of 
powerful machinery, and he did not spare it. It was a most 
gratifying sight to observe this celebrated, and now veteran 
' u t. not only this, bis ow n composition, but the 
with the same firmness and animation that be 

ever iviore 



possessed thirty or forty years ago. 

of Reieha'we do not recollect ha 




Hi* qnintrtt will lead, we trust, to 
- ; it is extremely beautiful, though 
in a piece ttharmonie. 
It was listened to 
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with • most profound attention, and teemed to please equally 
every description of hearer. The performance of it displayed 
the perfection to which these instruments have arrived, and we 
will venture to affirm, that five better player* than were engaged in 
this quartett, could nut be found together, in any part of Europe. 

Signor FUcudero is a very young performer, and wag ill ad- 
vised to make hi* first appearance at such concerts a* these, 
where only the highest talents have any chance of succeeding. 
Ife appears t« have a great love for the art, and play* very cor- 
rectly, hut want* power and experience. The quintett was nut 
happilv chosen, it is dry, and uninteresting. 

Mad. Caradori and Mist Carew saug Mozart's pretty duet 
with great sweetness. Prrqhiera was not so well performed ; 
but the sextetto, "tola sola," went off admirably, ami Miss 
Stephens' " Heart, thou seat of soft delight !" affected every- 
body iu a most visible manner. The song itself is one of Han- 
del's most beautiful and finished thing*, and it lost none of its 
merits as it was now delivered. 

CONCERTS SPIR1TUEI.S. 
Thr present lessen of the King's Theatre arc trivinjf perform- 
ances on the Friday evening-, during Lent, upon the plan of the 
Concert Spirituel of Paris. The orchestra is erected on the 
stage, a* at the Oratorios ; the performance is divided into two 
parts, and. Mad. Colbrnn excepted, the whole vocal strength of 
the theatre, together with its fine band, are employed to give 
effect to it. To these are added, Miss Love, Mr. Kellner, Mr. 
Keisewetter, &c. At the first concert, March the 5th, Le Srtte 
I'lUjne Parole, or, tlte Seven Last Words of our Saviour on the 
Cross, by Havdo, was produced, but without much effert ; for 
the vocal parts were imperfectly performed, and the composition 
itself, though very fine as a scientific effort, is too monotonous, 
and tiHi much depending upon religious emotion for effect, to 
please in a theatre *. 

Madame Catalani appears to be the greatest attraction of 
thexe concerts ; her " Angels ever bright and fair :" " Gratia* 
ag-i'niN* tiki," and Luther's Hvmn, on the first night, and since 
repeated, were marvellous performances certainly. Mr. Clement! 
has contributed two grand symphonies, the performance of which 
he conducted in person. M. Kciscwettcr's fine talents on the 
' violin, have been called in aid ; also Mr. U'illman's and Signor 
Centorni's on the clarionet and oboe. The audience hitherto has 
been more respectable than numerous. 

THE DRAMA. 

Tbe Kino's Theatre. 

Since our last went to press. Mad. Catalani has engaged her- 
self at this theatre for a certain number of nights. She made 
her first appearance on these hoards, after an absence of ten 
years, on Saturday the StHh of February, in // Fauatico per la 
Mutiea. an opera advertised as Mayer's, though scarcely any of 
his music was now suffered to remain ; but in lieu of it, a quan- 
tity of verv meaere stuff was introduced, much to the annoyance 
of genuine amateurs. Even the beautiful aria, " Chi ttiee maJ 
' was rejected, and something of a very humble kind 
substituted for it ! Mad. Catalani was received as her high cha- 
racter and great merits entitled her to expect. The house was 
overflowing on the first night, and tlic plaudits were unanimous. 
But afterwards, though the approbation did not diminish, the 
crowds did, and we rather think that all parties will repent of 
their arrangements, unless this wretchedly -produced opera is 
immediately thrown aside, and a much better system adopted. 

Since Mad. Catalani last appeared here, a great change has 
taken place in the Italian opera ; the public are no longer satis- 
fied with one, or, at the most, two good singer*, and three or 
four good, — that is to say, brilliant, — pieces. The whole must 
be nearlv equal, aud tnorr.eaux tC ensemkle, well performed, are 
absolutely required. A flimsy aria Hi braeura will not now 
suffice, and the days of Fioravanti and Pucitta are pissed away. 
A Ballet, brought out year* ago at Vienna, under the name of Le 
Sorter tf Ossiau, has been produced here by M. Aumcr, the only 
good part whereof, except a portion of a scene, is the music, which 
is selected with taste from the German instrumental composers. 



• r'or llw history of this work, vide No. XV. of th« Haknohi- 
co», page Si. 



Dbcry-Lane Theatre. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor continues to be performed here. 
Of these metamorphoses of Shakspeare's plays into operas, 
we have before declared our opinion ; if the public like and en- 
courage them, the managers cannot be blamed for their share 
in the business. The public theatrical taste is in a degenerating 
state, for reasons that, to us, seem very clear ; but we do not 
grant that those who have the direction of our theatres are 
chiefly accountable for this deterioration, much less are the per- 
formers themselves blameable ; they, as a body, never deserved 
to stand to high in public estimation as at the present moment. 

Taken altogether, the musical part of this melodised play is 
very heavy ; it impedes the action of a drama that depends, nut 
on line language, or comic dialogue, bnt on a rapid succession of 
events, for all the interest that it raises. And tbe music does 
not offer a sufficient excuse for it* intrusion. Not one concerted 
piece is introduced, though there are voices enough to fill thetn 
well. Except a vapid duet or two, we have an unbroken suc- 
cession of single airs, moat of which are either very common, or 
very much out of their proper places. And of the way in which 
the poetry is selected from Shalcspeare's works, we are unwilling 
to speak in the terms of reprobation that it deserves. The words 
of one sung. " Even as the tun," are gathered from two distant 
stanzas in feaus and Adonis, that are completely unconnected 
in meaning, and make perfect nonsense. The poetry of another 
is collected from Hiron's long speech, in Scene 3d, Act IV., of 
Love's Labour Lost, and the lines are thus put together,— 
A lover's eyes will strike an eagle blind, 
A lover's ear* will hear the lowest sound. 
From woman's eyes this doclriw.' wc rterive, 
They sparkle slill the bright Promethean lire; 
And when love»|icaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes Heaven echo with the I 



The absurdity of all this is too obvious to need pointing out ; 
but those who take the trouble to open their Shakspeare, and 
compare the above with the text, will not complain that their in- 
dustry is " Critics' Labour Lost." 

Covent-Garden Theatre. 
The new Comedy of Pride shall have a Fail, and the Opera 
of Motive Land, continue to run at this house, and, for the pre- 
sent, we do not hear of any musical novelty being in preparation. 

ORATORIOS. 
It is true that M. Bochsa takes tome trouble to present new 
composition* to tbe public ; but he does not exercise much judg- 
ment in the selection of them. Activity is a very useful quality 
in a call-boy, but, unless joined to discretion, is a dangerous pos- 
session to a manager. The Day of Judgment, broaght out on 
the first night, failed. Jerusalem Delivered, by the Abbe 
Stadler, seems doomed to the *aine fate ; " it \« heavy, dull, and 
unimpressive; noisy without energy," and pretending without 
anv character. 

A short oratorio, named The Prophecy, br an amateur, — 
Wade, Esq., was performed on the 84th. It has considerable 
merit ; but neither time nor space will allow us to notice it any 
further in the prctent number. 

MASTER ASPULL'S CONCERT. 
Of this extraordinary child, a detailed account appeared in our 
former number. He has now been exposed to the test of public 
opinion. On the sWth of last month, a Concert was gut up for 
his benefit, at the Argyll Rooms, in which he performed " God 
save the King," as arranged by Kalkbrenner ; Hummer* Rondo 
Hritlant, Op. 98; Impromptu, Kalkbrenner, and the "Grand 
Variations on the Fall of Paris," by Moschetes. That Master 
A» null it a Musical Wonder, was the opinion of the whole rmtin, 
ami when we add, that all the above excessively difficult pieces 
were executed by him without a single hesitation, — two of them 
accompanied by the full band, from which he had no occasion 
to ask the slightest courtesy,— it will be granted that, a* a per- 
former, he rivals any of those precoae geniuses that have, at diffe- 
rent times, astonished mankind during the hut half century, or 
more. We regret not having room to make any further rctnarki 
on this subject in oar present number. 
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MEMOIR OF ARC ANGEL O CORELLI. 



Arcangelo Cobeixi was a native of Fusigano, a 
town situated near Imola, in the territory of Bologna, 
and born in the month of February, 1653. His first in- 
structor in counterpoint, according to Adami *, was Mat- 
teo Siraonelli, a chorister in the pontifical chapel. It is 
generally believed that his master on the violin was 
Giambatista Bassani, of Bologna, a man of consider- 
able talents, and justly famed for his excellency in that 
style of composition which Corelli early adopted, and 
which, to the end or his life, he fondly continued to cul- 
tivate. 

Though to promote his progress in composition, Corelli 
doubtless practised upon the clavicembalo and organ, yet 
the extraordinary command he acquired in the per- 
formance of the violin, is a sufficient proof that bis chief 
and almost constant application must nave been directed 
to that instrument. It has been asserted by very re- 
spectable writers that, in the year 1078, Corelli went 
to Paris with a view to alteod to the improvements which 
were making in music under the patrouage of Cardinal 
Mazarine, in consequence of the establishment of a Royal 
Academy, but was driven thence by the jealousy and 
violence of Lully, who could not brook so formidable 
a rival. Burney, however, has clearly shown the fallacy 
of this statement. Gaspar Print! informs us that in the 
year 1680, he went to Germany, where his reception was 
worthy of his extraordinary talents and spreading reputa- 
lion. Most of the German princes, but particularly the 
Elector of Bavaria, by whom be was for a time retained, 
received, and treated him honourably. 

After remaining in Germany about two years, he re- 
turned to Rome, where he pursued his studies more ar- 
dently than ever, and, in 16S3, published his first 
Twelve Sonatas. In 16 S5, these were followed by a 
second series, which appeared under the title of BaUetti 
da Camera, and gave rise to a corttroversy carried on by the 
author and Paulo Colonna, concerning the diatonic suc- 
cession of fifths, between the first treble and the bass of 
the altemande in the second sonata. In 1690, appeared 
the third series, and, in 1694, the fourth, which, as tbey 
consisted of movements adapted to the dance, he termed, 
like the second set, BaUetti da Camera. But the share 
Corelli had in the performance of the music of an alle- 



• OuertaHoni prbrn regotare it coro dei cantor* delta caprda pan- 
tiiciit.tft. Borne ITU. 
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gorical representation at Rome, in 1686, invites us for a 
moment back to that period. James the Second of Eng- 
land, desirous of cultivating a good understanding with 
Pope Innocent the Eleventh, sent the Earl of Castlemaiu, 
with considerable pomp, as his ambassador to the court of 
Rome. Upon this occasion Christina of Sweden, who 
had lately abdicated the crown, and taken up her resi- 
dence in the capital of Italy, entertained the city with an 
operatical drama, written oy the celebrated poet, Ales* 
sandro Guidi of Verona*, and set to music by Bernardi 
Pasquini. The performance of a piece proceeding from the 
combined talents of one of the first poets, and one of the 
greatest composers of the day, produced at the instance of a 
Queen, and for the purpose of celebrating the recent ascen- 
sion of a Catholic prince to the throne of a great empire, 
demanded for its leader the most skilful violinist of the 
time. The choice of course fell upon Corelli, and he ac- 
quitted himself with an ability, and produced an effect, 
correspondent to his exalted reputation. 

About the year 1700, the opera bad attained to great 
perfection in Rome, an excellence that may naturally be 
attributed to the circumstance of its being conducted by 
the united talents of Pasquini, Corelli, and Gaetani ; the 
first presided at the harpsichord, the second led the band, 
and the third excelled liy his exquisite performance on 
the lute. While thus engaged at Rome, Corelli was 
honoured by the regard of that liberal patron of poetry 
and music, Cardinal Oltoboni. We are informed by 
Crescembini, that be regulated the musical aceademm, 
held every Monday evening at the cardinal's palace. It 
was here that he became acquainted with Handel, of 
whom the following anecdote is related. On one of these 
musical evenings, a serenata, written by the Utter, entitled 
H trionfo del Tempo, was ordered to be performed out of 
compliment to this great composer. Whether the style 
of the overture was new to Corelli, or whether he at- 



* We And Otii drama in the poema oTGuido, publuhrd at Verona, 
in 1796. It it entitled-. Aecademia per Atiuira folia in Roma nrt 
real Palezro detta Monti di t'rutina Rrgina di Suexia, per fnteggmre 
Co*»onzione at trono di Jatvpo, Re ,r InyhZterra; in otrawme delta 
ttsienne Ambatcialn mandnta da S. M. BriUmka alia SatUUi di not- 
tro Siiptnre Innootnjo XI. 
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Londra, Tamigi, Fatna, Genu Vvmmmle, Gtnto RibeUe, Can' di 
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tempted to modify it according to bis taste and fancy, 
does not appear, nut Handel, giving way to his natural 
impetuosity of temper, snatched the violin from his haml. 
Corelli, with that gentleness which always marked his 
character, mildly replied : Mia caro Sassone, qttesta mtuica 
i nello stilt francese, di chc to non m'intendo (My dear 
Saxon, this music is in the French style, which I do not 



During his residence at Rome, the number of his 

Capita was very great : not only his own countrymen, 
nt even persons from distant kingdoms, resorted to him 
for instruction, as the greatest master of the violin that 
had as yet appeared in the world. Among the most dis- 
tinguished of his scholars most be reckoned Lord Edgc- 
ciimhe. It was under the auspices of this nobleman that 
Smith produced his fine meootinto print of Corelli, from 
the original portrait, painted at Rome by Henry Howard. 
The following anecdotes of this eminent musician were 
communicated by Geminiaui, one of his most illustrious 
pupils, and who "was himself an eye witness of what he 
related. 

At the time Corelli en joyed the highest reputation, his 
fame reached the court of Naples, and excited a curiosity 
in the king to bear his performance. He was accord- 
ingly invited, by order of bis majesty, to that capital, and 



very reluctant, yet he was at length prevailed 
upon to accept the invitation ; but fearful lest he should 
not find any one to accompany him, he went attended by 
Ms own second violin and violoncello. At Naples he 
found Alessandro Scarlatti, and several other masters of 
eminence. He was entreated to play some of his con- 
certos before the king: this he for some time declined,' 
mi account of not having his whole band with him ; and 



there not being any opportunity for rehearsing. At length, 
however, he consented, and, in great anxiety and appre- 
hension, performed the first of his concertos. His asto- 
nishment was very great to find, that the Neapolitan 
musieians executed his productions almost as accurately 
at sight, as his own band after repeated rehearsals, and 
when they had almost learned them by heart. Si suona 
fl Napoli! (they play here at Naples,) whispered he to 
Matteo, his second violin. 

After this, being admitted into his majesty's presence, 
and desired to perform one of his sonatas, the king found 
the adagio movement so long and dry, that, being tired 
of rt, he quitted the room, to the great mortification of the 
timid and nervous Corelli. On another occasion, be was 
desired to lead in the performance' of a masque, composed 
by Scarlatti, and which was also to be executed before 
the king. He was prevailed on to undertake the task, 
bat from Scarlatti's imperfect knowledge of the violin, 
the part he had written for Corelli was awkward and 
difficult : in one place it went up to p, and, on coming to 
the passage, Corelli failed, and could not execute it. But 
what at once astonished and mortified him beyond mea- 
sure, was to bear Petrillo, the Neapolitan leader, and the 
other violins, p er f orm with ease the passage that had 
baffled bis skill. This was succeeded by an air in c 
minor, which Corelli led off in c major. Rtcomminciano 
(let us begin again), said Scarlatti, good-naturedly. Still 
Corelli persisted in the major key, till Scarlatti was 
obliged to call out to him and set him right. So morti- 
fied was poor Corelli with this public exposure, and the 
deplorable figure be imagined he had made at Naples, 
that be stole back to Rome in silence. The texture of 
Corelli'a miud was all sensibility. He 



alive to every impression, and what would scarcely have 
affected common feelings, was to him a source of 
intense pleasure or pain. A mind thus singularly con- 
structed could not endure a rival, though not in the same 
branch of music in which he himself excelled. A haut- 
boy player, whose name Geminiani could not recollect, 
acquired such applause at Rome, that Corelli retired in 
disgust, and could never again be prevailed upon to ex- 
hibit his talents in public. All these mortifications, 
joined to the success of Valentini, a composer whose con- 
certos and performance, though infinitely inferior to those 
of Corelli, were become fashionable, threw him into such 
a state of melancholy and chagrin, as was thought to 
have tended greatly to hasten his death. 

This account given by Geminiani, of Corelli's journey to 
Naples, besides affording a characteristic anecdote of "the 



man, throws a light upon the comparative state of 
at Naples and Rome in bis time, and exhibits a cu- 
rious contrast between the fiery genius of flic Neapolitans, 
and the meek and timid character of Corelli, so analogous 
to the style of his music. 

The greater part of his concertos were composed 
many years before they were published. In 171*, they 
were beautifully engraved at Amsterdam, by Ettemie 
Roger, and Michael Charles In Cene, and dedicated to 
John William, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, but the 
author survived the publication of this admirable work 
only six weeks. The dedication bean date at Rome, the 
3rd of December, 1712, and be died on the 18th of Ja- 
nuary, 1713. 

Corelli was buried in the church of Santa Maria delta 
Rotunda (the ancient Pantheon.) in the first chapel on 
the left hand of the entrance to that beautiful temple, 
where a monument, decorated with a marble bust, is 
erected to bis memory, near tbat of the greatest of pain- 
ters, Rafiaelle. It was executed at the expense of his 
illustrious patron, Philip William, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, under the direction of Cardinal Ottoboni. The 
bust represents him with a music-paper in his hand, on 
which are engraven a few bars of that celebrated air, the 
Jig, in his fifth sonata. The inscription on the pedektal 
is as follows: 

D. O. M. 
ArcluingcUio Curelliu a Futumano 
Pkibpni Wiltelaii Cwuiti* Palatini Kbeni 
S. R. I. PrinripU ac Klcctoris 
Brnrlirmtia 
Marchionis dc Ladrrtsbunr 
Quod rximiis animi dotihns 
Et inoomparabili irt municis moduli* peritU 
Summit Pontmnhus appriiue rami 
hidiir atqite cxtcris natioaibui admiratinni fuarit 

Indurate Cteinrntc XL, P. O, M. 
Pet res Cardinal* Otto)**™*, S. It E. Vic. Can., 
Et (Jallunim Protector 
Lvrista: celcberrinm 
Inter famttiares gtio* jam din adsrito 
Ejus nomen iminnrtalitati coimnonilanjs 
HI. P. C 

Vixit annua LIX. Mem. X. Dies XX. 
Obiit IV. Id. Januarii. Anno Sal. MDCCX1IL 

For many years after the death of this admirable mu- 
sician, the anniversary of the day was commemorated by 
a solemn musical performance in the Pantheon. Sir 
John Hawkins informs us that, in 1730, an eminent 
master of his acquaintance was present at the solemnity, 
who slated tbat, the 3rd aad 8th of the concertos were 
there performed by a numerous band, in which 
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many persons who had been pupils of the com poser, 
lie added, that these two compositions wore played in 
a slow, distinct manner, without graces, and jnst as they 
are written ; whence he justly concluded that the same 
was the style in which they had always been executed 
by the composer himself. This annual solemnity con- 
tinued as long as any of his immediate scholars survived 
to conduct the performance. 

At the time of his death, Corelli is said to have been' 
possessed of a sum of money equal to about six thousand 
pounds sterling. He was a passionate admirer of pictures, 
and lived on terms of great intimacy with Carlo Cignani 
and Carlo Maratti. His collection of paintings, with the 
mm above mentioned, he bequeathed to his constant 
friend and patron, Cardinal Oltoboni; a bequest, how- 
ever, which might be thought to savour more of vanity 
than true generosity. Such appears to have been the 
Cardinal's own opinion, for he reserved only the pictures 
to himself, and generously distributed the remainder of 
the effects anions; the testator's indigent relations, to whom 
bis property naturally belonged. His favourite violin, tbe 
case of which was ingeniously painted with emblematical 
designs by his friend Carlo Maratti, he bequeathed as a 
precious legacy to his favorite disciple, Geminiani. 

Of the moral character and private life of this cele- 
brated musician, all authors agree in speaking in the 
highest terms. Indeed, if any criterion may be formed 
of his natural disposition, by the sweetness and even 
tenor of his musical ideas, his temper and talents 
must have endeared him to all his acquaintance. Yet 
remarkable as Corelli appears to have been for his ge- 
neral mildness of disposition, of which we have before 
related a remarkable instance, yet there is an anecdote 
upon record, which shows that he was not unconscious 
of that respect which was due to his skill and ex- 
quisite performance. It is said, that when he was 
once playing a solo at Cardinal Ottoboni's, be observed 
the Cardinal and another person engaged in discourse, on 
which he laid down his instrument, and, on being asked 
the n ason, he replied that » he feared the music in- 
terrupted the conversation." 

He is related also to have been a man of considerable 
humour and pleasantry, of which the following is an in- 
stance. Receiving a visit one day from Adam Strunck, 
violinist to Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover, and 
learning in the course of conversation, that he was a mu- 
sician, he asked him what was his instrument ? Strunck 
modestly replied, that be played a little on the harpsi- 
chord and on the violin ; and he then solicited the plea- 
sure of hearing Corelli on the latter instrument. He po- 
litely complied ; and, in return, requested a specimen of 
Stnnick's abilities. The latter, after playing a few 
notes, purposely pot his violin out of tune, and then played 
on it with such dexterity, attempering the dissonances 
occasioned by the mistuning of the instrument, that Co- 
relli exclaimed: " I am called Arcmtjclo; but by heaven, 
Sir, you must be an arch-dtav<>lo!" 

Though the compositions of Corelli are so well known 
as to render any analysis of their merits unnecessary, 
yet a few remarks may not be misplaced here. Unlike 
too many af the productions of modern times, tbe compo- 
sitions of Corelli were produced with slowness and deli- 
beration: they were not only well, but long considered ; 
not only revised and corrected by the author from time to 
time, but submitted to tbe private inspection of expe- 
rienced aud qualified judges, before their final subjection 



I to the judgment of tbe public. He had the prudence and 
patience strictly to adhere to tbe Horatian precept : nutnim- 
que prematur in annum. The character of his Sonatar 
is very diversified. The first and third series, termed) 
Senate da Chiesa consist of fugues and slow movements, 
and are so grave, dignified, and solemn, as to have been 
deemed worthy of embellishing the divine service. Tbe 
vecond and fourth scries, styled Senate da (Santera, are 
full of brisker movements and have a due admixture of 
airs; these, for many years, furnished the inter-act music 
of the London theatres. But with tbe composer, the fa- 
vourite opera seems to have been the filth, since from 
that set he uniformly chose the pieces which be pes* 
formed on great or especial occasions, With respect to 
the character of his works, judicious critics have remarked 
that their excellence is progressive. Tbe first series pre- 
sents but little comparative skill, aud less invention; 
the second shows the author's advancement in his art ; 
the third and fourth exhibit his genius and his science as 
rapidly matured ; melody and fugue, happily combined, 
manifest bis elegance and his learning, and display the 
flowers of imagination, arranged by a cultivated judg- 
ment. Of his Concertos justice demands an eulogimn 
not less warm and enthusiastic. Nothing can he more 
majestic aud dignified than the opening of the first ; no* 
thing superior in tenderness and delicacy to the third ; 
and tbe harmony and modulation of the eighth, Fattm 
per la Notte di Natale, are irresistibly charming*. 
Another distinguishing feature in the music of Corelli, 
is the beauty and varied character of his airs. The alU~ 
iiiamlc, in his tenth sold is as remarkable for spirit and 
lire, as that in the eleventh is for grace and delicacy. 
His jigs are in a style peculiarly his own: that in the 
fifth solo was never equalled. It is only in his minuets 
that he seems to fail; ttonocini, Handel, and Martini, 
have all excelled him in this kind of air. With respect 
to tbe solo* of Corelli, they have ever been regarded, by 
tbe most eminent masters, as a classical book for forming 
the hand of a young practitioner on the violin ; and it ia 
said, that his Opera t/umta, on which all good schools for 
tbe violin have since been founded, cost him three years 
to revise and correct. Tartini formed all his scholars 
on these solos; and Giardini was accustomed to observe, • 
that of any two pupils of equal age and abilities, if the 
one were to begin his studies with Corelli,- and the other 
by Geminiani, or any other eminent master whatever, he 
was certain that the first would become the best per- 
former. 

Tbe character given of Corelli by bis scholar Gemi- 
niani, docs not do bim justice ; it seems a little tinctured 
by jealousy, and very much influenced by a false notion of 
musical learning : — " His merit was not depth of learning 
like that of his contemporary Alessandro Scarlatti, nor 
great fancy nor an invention rich in melody and harmony ; 
out a nice ear and very delicate taste, which led htm to 
select tbe most pleasing melodies and harmonies, and to 
construct the part so as to produce the most delightful 
effect upon the ear." At the time of Corelli's greatest 
reputation, Geminiani asked Scarlatti's opinion respecting 
hi 8 master, which was thus unreservedly given : " 1 con- 
less thut I find nothing greatly to admire in his compo- 
sition, but am extremely struck with tbe manner in which 
he plays bis concertos, and the nice management of his 



* For the opening movement nod the Patlorale, see 1 1/. it ao SI- 
CON, Vol. 1. 
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band, the uncommon accuracy of whose 
gives the concerto an amazing effect, even to the eye, as 
Well as the ear;" for, continues Geminiani, M Corelli re- 
garded it essential to a hand, that their hows should all 
more exactly together, all up, or all down ; so that at hie 
rehearsal, which constantly preceeded every public per- 
formance of his concertos, he would immediately stop the 
band if he saw an irregular bow." This opinion shews 
Scarlatti to hare been a prejudiced jndge, a trifling 

To sum up the merits of Corelli in a few words, it may 
be said that, generally speaking, his mask; is the lan- 
guage of nature. It is equally intelligible to the learned 
and the unlearned. For a long series of years, who- 
ever beard it became sensible of its effects ; for amidst 
all the numerous innovations which the love of change 
introduced, it still continued to be performed, and was 
hoard with delight in churches, in theatres, and at 
public solemnities and festivals, in all the cities of Eu- 
rope for the greater part of a century. Persons remem- 
bered, and would refer to passages of it, as to a classic 
author; and even at the present day, the masters of the 
science do not hesitate to pronounce of the compositions 
of Corelli, that, for correct harmony and elegant modu- 
lation, they. are not to be exceeded. His productions 
continued longer in unfading favour in England,— where 
they still retain a due portion of esteem, — than even 
in his own country, or indeed in any other part of Eu- 
rope*. They have, however, been compelled to submit to 
the wider resources of a Haydn, a Mozart, a Beethoven, 
who, finding the art in an advanced state, and furnished 
with a greater variety of instruments, and infinitely 
better performers, will probably, and perhaps justly, 
be considered by the generality of our musical readers, 
as having left at an immeasurable distance the efforts of 
their predecessors. 

The appearance of Corelli's works was the means of 
promoting; the practice of the violin throughout Europe, 
out especially in Italy, of which it has been remarked 
that, since the days of this composer, it has always main- 
tained the superiority in its schools of the violin^ through 
the medium of a Tartini, a Nardini, a Pugnani, a Viotti, 
and their disciples. 



ROSSINI. 

A work has lately made its appearance in Bologna, 
entitled, C<»« di una Donna gia cantante, fcc. " Re- 
marks of a Lady still on the stage, upon Signor Maestro 
Rossini, in reply to an article which appeared in the 
summer of 1822, In the English Journal published at 
Paris, and which was copied into a Milanese Gazette of 
the same year." 

The article here spoken of, appeared in the Monthly Re- 
view, an English Journal published at Paris. The author- 
ess of the remarks does not mention her name in the title- 
page, but from certain observations made in the course of 
the work, we discover that it is written by a .Signora 
Carolina Georgi Righetti t, a native of Bologna, and a 

» They are Mill performed at the Concert of Ancient Muic, and 
air, as they will for ever be, admired by all who have a real taut; for 
music formed on unchangeable principles. 

* Belloc, we are inc lined to suspect.— Eo. 



l, who 

wrote the part of Roriua in the Burbitrt di Swig ha, as 
well as that of Cenerentoia, for herself. The following 
are some of the remarks that occur relative to Rossini and 
his family. The comjwser made such prohciency under 
his first master, D. Aneelo Tesei, as to oe able, at eight 
years of age, to sing the sopraDo part in the churches. 
She, (the authoress) even when a girl, could not but be 
charmed with the manner in which be sung the parts of 
the Gioria in exceisis, beginning We praise thee, and Hew 
toko takctt away, says the Journalists with a significant 
leer. ■ A few years after, he sung at the theatre Zagnoni, 
in Paer's Camilla, in which he tilled the character of the 
son. Nothing was so touching as to bear him in the 
beautiful canon, Sento in si Jiero isiante. The Bolognese 
already prophesied that Rossini would become one of the 
greatest singers in Italy. He studied the rudiments of 
counterpoint under the same master, and, in his fourteenth 
year, was placed under the tuition of Padre Mattel It was 
in. 1808, that be first appeared in the character of compo- 
ser. Madame Georgi offers a variety of observations upon 
Mozart, and institutes comparisons, which she evidently 
feels herself embarrassed in the attempt to support. 
Rossini appeared as a composer only in his seventeenth 
year, whereas it is known that Mozart had already com- 
menced that career in bis sixth. (See, among other ac- 
counts, that of a very remarkable youug musician, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. 60, p. 54.) 

The first symphony and first cantata of Rossini, arc 
preserved in the musical archives of the Liceo Ftiarmonico 
of Bologna, After this period, at least so far as the 
authoress knows, Rossini sung no more at any theatre. 
From his sixth to his nineteenth year, he remained 
almost constantly at Bologna ; for which reason, he may 
almost be considered as a Bolognese. Nothing, even at 
this age, remarks the authoress, could be imagined more 
easy than the manners of the youthful composer. (JVo* e 
posnbile trovare in anisna mnana maugwr disinvoltura.y 
There was always a great deal of waggery mixed up with 
the character of Rossini. In the letters which he wrote 
to his mother at Bologna, he was accustomed to draw a 
smaller or larger figure of a flask, {fiasco) at the side 
of the account he gave of any new opera be bad brought 



out, to indicate the degree of failure which his ' 
met with. The reader should be apprised that fart fiasco 
is the Italian cant phrase for a failure. It is known that 
Rossini frequently writes in the greatest haste, and often 
amidst the chatter of his friends or the noise of a coffee- 
room. This was the case with his Cenerentoia. But in 
his more serious compositions, as for instance in his Most, 
he shuts himself up in good earnest, and, as the authoress 
expresses it, oerco e ricerca (refers and refers again.) She 
declares that the Barbiere di Siviglia was neither written 
in haste, nor was any application made to Paisieiio on 
the subject. By his marriage with Madame Col bran, 
Rossini is said to have come into a fortune of 70,000 
Roman dollars, (nearly £0,000 pounds.) 

Among other observations the authoress has the follow- 
ing:— "It is true that Rossini copies himself, but if % 
passage in one of his operas pleases, why should be not be 
permitted to transplant it into another, and see bis 
favourite flower blooming in a second nosegay?" She 
declares that there is no truth in the assertion, that the 
Di tanti palpiti was borrowed from a Greek Litany *. 



♦ See the lUaaoMco.* of last year, page 13S. 
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And supposing that it was, has he not, ask* the authoress 
with her usual vivacity, the sanction of some of the greatest 
names for the practice t 

The sail; upon Mozart with which this work concludes, 
is too remarkable to be passed over in silence. F iw eorv 
naJomtsf In drawing a comparigou between the German 
and Italian composer, she expresses herself in the follow- 
ing manner. " The question that follows it is not so easy 
to solve. The Journalist maintains that the music of 
Rossini leaves no deep and lasting impressions on the 
mind, like that of Mozart A French writer has justly 
observed, that music is a monarchy, of which song is the 
absolute sovereign, and the accompanying instruments her 
faithful subjects According to this maxim, ihe operas of 
*-ossini cannot fail to please the public more than those 
of Mozart. The music of Rossini is carried away from 
the theatres, and sung everywhere. Now wherein the 
operas of Mozart, are those popular and captivating airs 
wh it h please the dilettanti ? I have played the character 
of Zerlina in his Don Giovanni, where, with the exception 
of the air, La ci darem la mano, which however is so 
trivial, that neither the amateur nor the connoisseur feels 
any interest in remembering it, what is there besides that 
makes any deep impression upon the soul T This Don 
Giovanni of Mozart, which made such a noise in Milan 
and Florence, was very cooly received in the other 
theatres of Italy. [By-tbe-by, is it not strange that the 
authoress should be ignorant, that, at Naples, this opera 
had a run of nine whole months without interruption ?] 
The general colouring of this, as well as of the rest of the 
operas of Mozart, docs not appear to me to be in good 
keeping, (mom mi par sottenuta,) much less that of the in. 
dividual characters and sentiments. Frequently the 
peasant sings like the hero, and the most serious per- 
sonages in a trivial style. The scene of the spectre in 
Don Giovanni is grand and terrific, but on the theatre 
Del Corto, we found in it only the Quanlus tremor, and 
the Tuba minim of the coldest pedants (puriste) of the 
last century. The Journalist maintains that the music 
of Mozart requires a great degree of attention, and great 
susceptibility of feeling, in order to penetrate fully into 
its depth and spirit. But attention can only take place 
where a real interest is excited. The impression of 
music is rapid, and can neither be deep nor permanent ; 
mechanism in music can create only tedious ness and 
yawning." — But of such stupid stuff as this, the impatient 
reader is already weary! We willingly release him 
from it. 



SALVATOR ROSA AS A MUSICIAN. 

[Continued from page 64.] 

From this time, Rosa advanced rapidly in reputation 
and in wealth ; and bis house became the resort of some 
of the most intellectual and cultivated men in Rome. 
We extract some part of the account of this society : — 

A person so distinguished, a character to ardent, with passions 
which time failed to subdue, and an imagination which lent its 
magic even to the merest objects of sense, naturally involved 
him at this period of hU life, and in a society where love was the 
business of all a^es and ranks, in tics, to which he brought more 
truth, devotion, and sincerity, than he found *. 

A cantata which he wrote at this period, and which wag set 



n«y 



• One of the mo* beautiful of his cantataa, meant by Dr. Bor- 
y from oblivion, is a proof of this aneAion. It is a vow of flde- 



to music by hit friend Cesti, gives the impreiaion of hit being- 
the must miserable and discontented of mankind. " All his lyrics, 
(nays the elegant writer, who first made them known to the 
Knglish public,) — All his lyrics were complaints against his 
mistress or mankind. But in his fifth cantata, he deem* hi* 
affliction*, like the star* of the firtrumeot, countless ; and makes 
the melancholy confession, that out of six lustres which he had 
passed, he had not known the enjoyment of one lumpy day." 
(Onrney.J This querulous melancholy, inseparable frum the tern, 
penmen t. of the highest order of genius, which is no prune to feet 
and to suffer, gives a charm to the character of Salvator, which his 
flashes of raiftr and humour his mimetic pleasantry 
of the follies and vices of society, 



cantata*, and their plaintive composir 
brirbtcst eve* in Home, the " notent 
nor.- of me conclave,' did' J disdJi 



»ition». 




to 



to solicit 

those evening convrrtaiioni of the Fia Bobnina, 
comic Mum alone presided ; but where, under the guise of na- 
tional na'weU, veiled in a rustic dialect, and set off by the most 
humorous gesticulations, truths were let drop with Impunity, 
more perilous than those, for translating which from the pases 
of Ludan a prottfi of the Grand Duke de Medici was at the 
same moment confined by the Inquisition, 

It was in these eonvertationi tliat Salvator tried the point 
of the sarcasms against the church, tlic government, ana the 
existing ltate of literature and the arts, which were afterwards 
riven to the world in his published satires, and which still draw 
down on T * 
hit life. 

The manner of the daring imprort itattv, as left on 
by hi* chroniclers, or handed down by tradition, was no less 
siugular and attractive, than the matter which inspired bin. 
The apartment in which he received his company, was affectedly 
simple. The walls, bung with faded tapestry, exhibited none of 
his beautiful pictures, which might well hare attracted attention 
from the actor to his works. A few rows of forms included all 
the furniture ; and they were secured at an early hour by the 
impatience of an audience, select and exclusive; either invited 
by himself or introduced by his friends. When the company 
were assembled, and not before, Salvator appeared in the circle, 
but with the air of an host rather than that of an exhibitor, until 
the desire to hear him recite hia poetry, or to iuproevisart, ex - 
pre* fed by Mine individual, produced a general acclamation of 
entreaty. It was a part of nis coquetry to require much solici- 
tation : and when at last he consented, he rose with an air of 
timidity and confusion, and presented himself with hi* lute or a 
rail of paper containing the heads of hia subject. After some 
graceful hesitation, a few preluding chords, or a slight hem ! to 
clear hit full, deep voice, the scene changed: the elegant, the 
sublime Salvator disappeared, and was replaced by the gesticu- 
lating and grimacing Coviello, who, long before he spoke, ex- 
cited such burst* of merriment, con le piit ridicolott tmorfie ol 
sua mods Napolitano, '. (with the most laughable grimaces in 



lity to his mist re a*, under all cin 

and if the terminating mm* be deemed a ameetta, it is certainly 
prettied that Italian poeay ha* been guilty of. 

"Eselai 
Del mo mmtal t 
Di queato crin roai le rubesse 1'oro, 
Povero, ma contento 
Lo vedrb bianco 
E Tamcro d'argento." 

Cantata I 'll., $et to musk by Luigi Rtmi, 
We agree so much with fady Morgan a* to the beauty of this 
point, thai we would tain give it to our English reader*, were it not 
for the extreme difficulty of rendering its grace and delicacy, WilJ 
they make all allowances, and take the follow tug attempt i 
V Time, penurious of bis treasure, 

Shall steal the gold from that bright bail, 
Poor, but contented, still with pleasure 

1 shall behold the whiteness l" 
Nay, love the simple silver more 
Than e'er I piixcd the richer ore. 
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the true Neopolitan style) that even the invert of hit audience 
were reedy to bunt. When the adroit imiirovvUalare bad thus 
wound up' hie auditory to a certain pitch or exaltation, and pre- 
pared them at least to receive with good humour whatever he 
might haxard, he suddenly stepped forth and exclaimed with 
CTeat encrgys io the broad Nenpolit*" of the Largo di Castello; 
" Sientf ckitto vi, auza gli wecei He then be? aa kit reei- 
tmi.ni : " Whatever were iu faidts of composition," says one of 
his biographers, " it was impossible t«. detect theni, as long as 
he recited. Nor could their charm be understood by those who 
did not hear them recited by himself. When some of these pro- 
ductions were puhlislied after Ids death, it was supposed that 
they would lose much of their apparent merit, b realise his fervid 
and abundant genius, rich in its natural fertility, despised the 
trammels of art, a* submitting talent to mean and slavish rules. 
The contrary, however, was the fact ; for they excited universal 
admiration." 

With a thirst fur praise, which scarcely anv applause could 
' , Salrator united a quickness of perception that rendered 



suspicious of pleasing, even at the moment he was most 
successful. A gaping mouth, a closing lid. a languid look, or 
an impatient hem ! threw him into utter confusion, and deprived 
liim of all presence of mind, of all power of concealing his mor- 
tification. When he perceived that some witty sally bad fallen 
lifeless, that some epigrammatic point had escaped the notice of 
hia auditors, be was wont to exclaim to his particular friends, 
when the Grangers were departed, " What fully to lose my time 
and talent in reading before these beauts of burden, who feel 
nothing, and have, no intellect bevond what is necessary to un- 
derstand the street ballads of the blind band .'" in his own Nea- 
politan, (to which he always had' recourse when under f trooi; 
emotion), " Aggio io bene speso lo tiewpo mio, in leggerc le 
fatiebe tnie alu soman, e a gente che nulla intienne, avvesza 
sol. nutate a sicntire nun autro cbe la canxona dello cicco." 
These '• ciechi" still haunt the streets of Italy, to the delight of 
s transfers. They are bands of itinerant musicians composed of 
the bund. 



We subjoin the catalogue of Salrator 's chief musical 
friends, — which does not- appear to have been the less 
numerous or 'eminent for the attacks which he lavished 
on their profession, or rather on the general profligacy of 
its members. We quote the passage with the less scruple, 
as it must afford matter of pride to existing professors, 
from its striking contrast with what would be applicable 
in the present day : — 

The musical talents of the composer of several of the best 
cantatas then in vogue, drew also around him the greatest mas- 
ters of an age in which mnsic was rapidly assuming an ascen- 
dency over all the other arts. Cesti t. Legrente, Cavalli, Fer- 
rari, Luigi lloni$, and Giacomo Carissiini, were not only the 



* A Neapolitan idiom, meaning " Awaken and heed me," but li- 
terally tmDalaU'ii, " Las leu and open your hjm!" 

t The Padre Marc-Antoaio Ccsti of Volterra was a Minor Conven- 
tual, • pious ecclesiastic, and one of the most fasbionabte musical 
computers of the day. lie gave his first opera, the " Orontea," to 
trie Italian stage in 1649, and it remained a stock-piece for upward* 
of thirty years, lo 1660 the Padre was still a first U'nor singer in the 
Pope's chapel. The only tnma of his Orontvu extant waa found in 
a MS. music-liouk of 9. Rosa in 1777 bv Dr. Burnev. Paaseri says 
of him. •< Cos! celebre per la >ua abitila'nel camo e nei compooi- 
mcnti,"*e. 

Cavalli and Ferrari were at this time composing operas for Venice 
and Bologna, and for the private theatricals of Rome: no public 
Itieatre being permitted there before the year 1B7|, when one was 
opened ia the Tarrt drtla Snna. To these musicians of the seven- 
teenth century may be added Monti Verde, Sacral i, and Tignaii. 

$ The Roasts were by descent Neapolitans, hot were naturalised 
citizen* of Rome. About the time here alluded to (IfltO). Laiigi 
Rossi was in the enjoyment of great celebrity, for bis camzonetti and 
his opera of" GitueppeMh di Oiacobbf," which was still extant to- 
wards the conclusion of the last century. Some of his vurtrit, to be 
found in the Christ-church collection, are esteemed euual to those of 
Capetla, The words of iho canxonette beginning, 



habittU of Rosas botiae. but were all emulous of setting his 

verses to musk, and this too at the very moment when that sa- 
tirist was lashing the profession, sometimes with the nervous- 
conciseness of Juvenal, and sometimes with the Attic severity of 
Lurian. Observing the manners of an age in which he deemed- 



it an indignity to have been born, with the deep and philosophic- 
new which distinguished all he thought and produced, Salvator 
l»erceived that the Church was making the same monopoly of 
music as she had done of painting, and would in the en<l degrade 
one art (as she had already deteriorated the other) to the worst 
purposes. The fiuest siugcr* were now shut up io the Roman 
monasteries : ami all Rome was then resorting tu the Spirilo. 
Santo, to hear the sister Veronica, a beautiful nun, who, 
awakened emotions in her auditors that did not all belong to 
lieaven. 

It was in the palaces of the Porporati that the first musical 
dramas were given, which bore any resemblance to the modern 
opera, by which they are now succeeded in the " Argentina 
and the choir of the pontifical chapel (which gave the musical 
tone to all the churches of Christendom, while it engrossed all, 
the patronage of the government) was gradually abandoning 
those learned combinations, and that solemu and affecting sim- 
plicity, which were calculated to answ er the purposes of a pas- 
sionate devotion, and to satisfy at the same moment the taste of 
the amateur and the enthusiasm of the devotee. 

The first attempt at a regular, drama was made at Rome in one 
of these palaces as eaily as 1633, three years before Salvator's 
first arrival there. It was called " II Ritorno di Angelica nclla 
India," and was conijiosed by the then fashionable secular com- 
poser Tignali. Public operas were at thin time performing in 
Venice and Bologna. 

it may be curious to observe, that the instruments which were 
then found in the secular orchestras of Italy, were the organ, 
viol, viol de ganiba, harp, lute, guitar, suinctte, harpsichord, 
theorbo, and trumpet: while the court band of Louis XIII. and 
XIV. only consisted of the far-famed 

" Four-and-twenly fiddlers all in a row ;" 
and even they were imported from Italy. The first and the most 
distinguished was Baptistc Lufli, brought from Florence by 
Maria de' Medici, at the age of fourteen. From a simple eiV»- 
nr'er, he became the founder of the French opera, and the model 
upon which Cam bra, Destoucbes, and oilier French composers 
founded their braving monotonies. At the same period in Rug- 
land, she Musk of Lawes and Bird was laid aside aa profane, 
and replaced by those pious discords, 

Such as from Inb'riug longs enthusiast blows. 
High sounds attempted tEruugh the vocal oose. 

Virenrio Galileo (the father of the celebrated astronomer} re- 
marks, however, in his Pialogo delta Musics, that the best Ita- 
lian lyres were made for the Kngitsh market. 

While the music of the Church was thus gradually assuming an 
effeminate character, the palaces of the great were filled with the 
moat worthless of the profession, of both sexes. The genius 
which went to the composition of the finest music, was then, as . 
now, less prized and rewarded than the voice which executed it ; 
and the profligacy of the public singers in Italy was no impedi- 
ment to their reception into the first families of the cquntry. 
Upon thfs shnmeless laxity of maimers, and the visible degrada- 
tion of ecclesiastical music, Salvator fell with a puritan's severity, 
scarcely surpansed by die anathemas of Calvin, or the vitupera- 
tions of Hrasmus. lie attacked the style of singing in the pon- 
tifical chapel *. He attacked the vices of a profession which 

" Or che la aotte del sikitzio amies," 
and of another called La Fortuna, are si 
by K.ilvator Rosa. 

* See the first Satire from " Che scandolo e il scoUr" to " e ftiglie 
e sarabande alia diatesa," of which the following is a very un-jxxu- 
cal translation:— 

Oh shameless! thus to hear an hireling band, 
i In holy temples raise a voice profane — 

Mount sacred rostrums with sol fa in band, 

And hymn their Cod in bacchanalian strain— 
A nuns or vespers bray, bark hallelujah*, 



Neiujans, 
their glorias. 
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beyond ererr other, received the special patronage of the 
lord* of the Conclave ; and though his effort* at reformation 
were as ret confined to his recitation*, and to the frank utterance 
of opinion! urer which he held no control, yet these philippics 
increased the number of his enemies, even more than an attack 
on religion itself would have done. 

While, however, all the singers in Rome, with their patrons and 
partisans, took the field against the satirist, the great composers, 
distinguished alike for their genius and their morals, rallied 
round liiiu ; and the musical album of Salvator, brought a cen- 
tury after his death into England, (the land which has always been 
true to his merits, and in sympathy with his genius,) i* a record 
that he offruded none but tho*e. w hose enmity was distinction. 

\uiung the musical MSS. purchased at Rome in I77D," 
(say* Dr. Burner in his History of Music) "one that ranks 

Cesli. Luigi (Rossi)/' 

.1111, BlMl XTflllUini. OI »I 

of several are by Snlvatoir Rosa, hut eight entire 
•et, and transcribed bv tlii, celebrated painter himself. The 
I of his grand-dauirhter. who occupied the 
in which her aoceator had lived and .lied. The hand- 
writing teat ascertaineil by collation rcith hit letters and irt- 
tires, of which the originals are preserved by his descendants. 
The historians of Italian poetry, tliough they often mention Sal- 
r as a satirist, seem never to have heard" of his Ivriral nro- 
; and as the book is not only curious for the music it 
but for the poetry, I thall present my readers with a 
particular account of its contents, Ifc. — Other single airs by 
Luigi and Legrenze, the word* by Salvator Rosa, fill up the 
volume, in which there is nothing so precious as the musical ami 
poetical compositions of Rosa." 

About this time, Salvator painted his celebrated pic* 
tore of " The Sorceress," lor his friend Carlo Rossi, bro- 
ther to Luigi;— 

While occupied on a subject so ronireiiia] to his wild and MM* 
bre imagination, it appears that Salvator painted as be thought, 
and wrote as he painted: for his poetical " incantation," set to 
music by Cesti, may be assigned to Mil period. Dr. Burner is 
of opinion, that this incantation furnished the idea of Purcells 
celebrated cantata, beginning 

" By the croak inn of the toad/' 
This singular production is asserted to he "the happiest speci- 
men of the strength and imagination of his poetrv." It is a ma- 
irical incantation of one distracted bv lore and bv revenge. It 
liears a singular coincidenre with the spells of* Shaksitcare's 
Hecate, and intimately assimilates the genius of one who was the 
Byron of painting, with his who is the Salvator of poetrv. This 
coincidence is so striking, that one might be tempted to suppose 
it was an imitation, but that Salvator* acquaintance with 
Shakspcare's works " comes not within the prospect of belief." 
In one who. like Audrev, MM to thank the gods for not making 
her poetical, to meddle with this incantation would be sacri- 
lege ! Its translation wt 



Cantata di S. Rosa. 
AH'incanto, ali'inranto! 
E ehi nou mossr il ciel mora Acberonte. 
Io vo magici modi 
Tentar profane note 
Erbe diverse, e nodi, 
Cid ehe arrestar pud le celeste rote, 
Mago cireolo 
Ondc gelidc 
Pesei vnrij 
Acque chimiche 
Neri balsami 
Miste |Milveri 
Pietrc witticae 
Serpi e uottolc 
S.iugiu putridi 
Molli riscere, 
Secche muminie 
O&sa c venninL 
Suifiunigij ch" annerisrano, 
Voci orribili che spaventino, 
Linfe torbide ch" avretenino, 
Stills? fctidc chc currompinu, 
Cli-ofTutcliino, 
Che gelino, 



Ch 



port t cut t 
•! Its tra 

;d up Ml mysterious agency « 
.scenes which the pencil of Salvator could best have illustrated ;— 



Where sinful eves »hoi 
Where sinful hearts 



penance tear, 
returning grace, 

all ear, 
tenors, beauties in a bass; 
While thrill's or fall's discordant shriek or howl 
Lulls ore 



i the vacillating soul. 
Each sacred sanctuary now is seen, 

Likr some rude temple of llie god of wine, 
A Noah's ark, where many n beast unclean 
Profanes trie altar and denies the shrine; 
While in Ion** strain the Miserere's girvn, 
And wafts the soul upon a jig to Heaven. 
In the original the butt lines stand — 

" Cantar su la riaccona il Miwrere 
Et cou sulo da/arza e da cornmwJia 
E gighe e sarabande alia distcsa." 



Ovc non giunse mai raggio di sole, 
DabY Tartarec seuote 
Trarro la turba inferna 
Faro ch' nn nero ipirta 
Arda un cipresso, un mirtn, 
E mentre a poeo, a poro 
Vi struggero f imago sua di < 
Faro che a ignoto foco 
Sua v Ira imago pera, 
E nuamT arde la fiuta, arda la vera. 
In il< >pite of Lady Morgan's formidable di 
against all sacrilegious translators of this fine and power- 
M piece of poetry, we shall use our best (although weak) 
endeavours to give some idea of it to our English readers. 
For we do not exactly sec why they should be deprived of 
all acquaintance with it, till Lord Byron may be pleased 
to take the matter iu hand. Our rcaderswill tear in 
mind that our object has been, not to write an incantation 
of our own, but to translate as closely as we couH that 
which Salvator has written, — which, we hope, may ex- 
cuse that air of awkwardness which is almost inseparable 
from such translations: — 

To the spell ! to the spell ! 

What moves not Heaven can move Hell. 

Now will I try, with magic rite. 
The figures and the signs of Night — 
Simples and herbs, and all that way 
Arrest the heavenly chariot's way ; — 
'1 *hc circle which the wizard makes- 
Dried mummies — fishes — bats and in 
Balsams black, and <• hemic water. 
Entrails soft from recent slaughter — 
Mingjcd earths, and mystic stones. 
Putrid blood, and worms, and hones !— 
Pitchy vapours that darken — 

And sounds that the ear, 
As it pause* to hearken 
Recoils from in fear ; — 
Turbid poisonous streams— 
Vietid drippings, whose (team* 
With their black and freezing breath 
Spread corruption, waste, and death, 
Like the fogs which rise and mix 
In foulness o'er the wares of Styx ! 
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From that dark ravr, where never ray 

Of the blrss'd tun yet found a way, 

Mv spells the helliih hint shall call— 

—The mates of the Tartarean hall ! 

A mingled t4irch, a iwarthr sprite, 

Of myrtle and of yew, shall light — 

And, whilst by steps of slow decay. 

The waxen image melts away, 

His living self shall feci the same 

Consuming hy nn unknown flame ; 

And as the feigned yields to the fire. 

So will the real sink and expire ! 
In the general summing up of the merits of Salvator 
Rosa, in bis many different lines of distinction, Lady 
Morgan speaks thus of his musical powers 

A* a musical composer, his merits must be estimated by the 
progress whirh the most charming of all the arts had made in 
fait own times. The music of Milton's modern Orpheus, 
44 Harry, whoee tuneful and well-measured song 
;First taught our English musk bow to span 

words with just note and accent," itc. 
would, in the present day, be as little palatable to an English 
public, as the strains of Dante's favourite minstrel Caaseli would' 
be endurable to the cognoscenti audience of 41 the San Carloi." 
It is cuough to establish the musical genius of Salvator Rosa, 
that hit compositions were pronounced by the most learned and 
elegant mimical professor of the last century, to be 44 in point of 
melody superior tu most of the masters of hit time." Of this 
his beautiful air, preserved by Dr. Burner, of 
Star ricne ml mtC idol du X aw, 



h a sufficient proof. Compared with the monotonous drone of 
Harry Lanes'* celebrated love ditty, 

A Ivrer vnce I dul rsyiy, 

it is quite a modern melody ; and yet Law cs and Salrator were 
contemporaries *. 

But, so true is it that a prophet it not honoured in hit own 
country, that while Ibe air of 44 I'ad* ben tprtsn" and others of 
Salrator Rosa's compositions are to be found in the elegant little 
musical albums of half the fashionables of I/omlnn, with minilrille* 
by queens, and waltzes by duchesses,— in Rome, all to whom I 
applied (either personally, or through her Grace the Durhess of 
Devonshire, and my friend General Corkburn.) denied that 
Salvator ever had composed a bar: 44 they had never even 
heard he was a musician." They had probably never heard 
of the works of Baldinueci, Pnsseri, Pascoli, and other pictorial 
biographers, which are known and read every where, but at 
Rome. 

With the above-named airs, we conclude this notice of 
Lady Morgan's work. Tbey were published by Dr. Burner 
with only a simple base ; — we have added to them a few 
notes of accompaniment, but these are all in a smaller 
character, and may therefore, be easily detached from 
the original. 

[* It lias always appeared clear .o us, that Dr. Burncy had seen but 
few of Lawn's compositions, or he would have entertained a very 
different opinion of his abilities. Some of his airs are superior to 
any of his day, and fully justify the encomiums of Milton, who was 
himself a performer and judge of music . — F.ltt.r of Harmoniam ] 
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AN ACCOUNT OF Mb. CHARLES DIBDIN'S 
THEATRICAL PIECES. 

Written bv himself, in 1788. 

I shall, as faithfully as my memory will permit, state 
the success, both in profit and reputation, of every piece 
1 have produced to the poblic' I am afraid, however, 
that I shall not be accurate in my account of the subor- 
dinate kind ; lor were I put to the torture, I could not 
enumerate some of the interludes and pan famines which 
have been done at Sadler's Well*, and other places ; nor 
can I place those I do recollect in accurate order, as to 
dates. I will, however be as correct as possible, and 
where any intelligence is uncertain, I will myself sustain 
the loss, rather than fill up the blank by exaggeration. 

1. The Shepherd's Artifice, performed in May, 1768 
and 1763; this piece, which 1 wrote aud composed at 
seventeen, was only got np far my own benefit. It has a 
thousand faults, and iu particular, as at that time I did 
not know how to put my musical thoughts upon paper but 
by mere strength of imagination, it is impossible to des- 
cribe the number of its inaccuracies. These, however, the 
same force of fancy enabled me to correct; and, without 
any assistance, 1 produced the same piece in a per- 
fect state, by only listening to the faults as I heard 
them in the band. It was performed at two of my 
benefits, and each lime brought a tolerable house ; hut 
it never came forward in the common business of the 
theatre. The music was very much applauded. 

2. Love in the City, performed in the year 1704; a 
piece written by Mr. Bickcrstaff, and performed but six 
nights. In this I composed the overture, first chorus, the 
finales or the first and second acts, and three songs. Low 
in the City has since been altered into the farce of the 
lioarp, in which the chorus, the quintetto, the boxing trio, 
and " Dear me how I long to be married" are mine. This 
music I made Mr. Bickerstaff a present of. 

3. Lionel and Clarissa — written by Mr. Bickcrstaff, and 
performed in the season of 1767 and 1768. I composed 
for this piece about tweutv-five things, for which trouble 



np the copyright . The sale of this music did no! yield 
much, till it came out under the title of the School for 
Fathers; otherwise I think I should not have been so 
completely overreached in the following agreement. 

4. Tht Padlock— written by Mr. Bickerstaff, and per- 
formed at Drury-Lane, in October 1768. The success or 
this piece is pretty well known all over the kingdom ; it 
may not, however, be amiss to mention that no conception 
can be formed of the sale of the music. Comus is known 
to have sold very extensively, but after upwards of thirty 
Years, three fourths of the original plates are still in use. 
VV'hat then will be said when 1 assure the public the Pad- 
lock in about twelve years, nearly wore out three entire 
sets ! But how will their wonder be augmented when I 
declare, upon the faith of a man, that I never received, in 
the whole, for composing that music, but forty-five pounds ; 
though I dare say the sale of the music alone yielded Mr. 
Bickerstaff nearly fire hundred pounds. In addition to 
this, his benefit yielded two hundred pounds, Mr. Gar- 
rick made him a present of one hundred pounds, and the 
words must have also been greatly productive, for he kept 
the copyright— and, in the first eight years, there bad 
been upwards of twenty three thousand copies sold. My 
agreement, however, was made before the piece came out, 
and 1 conceived his recommendation of me to Mr. Gar- 
rick, in the light of a great obligation ; whereas, had I not 
been the stupidest of all idiots,! might have seen that my 
being pinned to Drury-Lane upon such easy terms, was 
a mutter concerted between them. I hate to think of it. 

5. The Maid the Mistress — performed in the summer of 
1760, at Rnuelugb, and written by Mr. Bickerstaff. 
Having made an agreement that season to compose for 
Ranelagh, and occasionally sing, for which trouble I was 
to have an hundred guineas, this piece comes within that 
article, and the music has never yet been published. 

6. The Recruiting Serjaint— performed the same sea- 
soii, on the same terms. I published the music on mj 
own account, and found it unsuccessful. 

7. The Jubilee— written by Mr. Garrick, and performed 
in October 1769. It would be an endless task to go 
through the variety of circumstances which distinguish 
this memorable business; but nothing deserves notice 

o 
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more truly than that Shakspcare might have laid very 
quietly in St rat ford church— nobody would have disturbed 
his ashes— had not such a popular measure been the pro- 
bable means of ensuring a plentiful harvest to Drury- 
Lane on die following season. And yet, it was managed 
with so much caution, so much wariness, that, according 
to the representation of the matter to every body who was 
concerned in it, there did not appear any such thing in 
agitation. This cautiousness, answered two purpose* — it 
not only drew many to Stratford who would otherwise have 
suspended their curiosity till they should see it in London, 
but it ser\eil as a feasible excuse for requesting every 
body'* trouble nnd attendance for nothing. Thus, autottg 
the rest, I took unwearied ]>ains, not seeing that 1 should 
materially assist in filling the coffers of Drurv-Laue trea- 
sury, without any emolument to myself. All thi*, howe- 
ver, I could have forgiven, if I bail uot been obliged to 
sustain fifty humiliations. I will venture to say thai had 
it uot been for my music the audience would have shewn 
much more dissatisfaction. They were not in very good 
humour as it was, Thev heard certainly Dr. Arne's 
beautiful Oratorio of •' Judith," and his charming music of 
the " Ode," and what was the most exquisite and inex- 
pressible treat that ever transcendent abilities could con- 
Tcy, or longing ears experience. they heard Garrick repeat 
that Ode. Yet, being disappointed of the pageant, being 
wet through at the masquerade, they were certainly very 
much discontented; which dissatisfaction would more than 
silently have manifested itself, had not "The Warwick- 
shire Lads, fr-." brought them into good humour: yet 
was that very song privately set by Mr. Aylward, and 
the " Mulberry Tree" by Dr. Boyee, and had not my Kind 
friend, Mr. Garrick, been told at a rehearsal, where 1 was 
not present, that mine were set the best for effect, he 
would have waved all delicacy to me, and have had theirs 
performed, George Garrick, who, where David's imme- 
diate interest did not clash, could be jnst to all the world, 
informed mo of this fact. In short. Garrick, iu relation 
to the Jubilee, manoeuvred every where, and with every 
body. lie procured abuse to be inserted iu the papers, 
which he got all his friends to answer. He enlisted a 
prodigious number of volunteers, whose exertions be pretty 
liberally extracted, at their expense ; and at length per- 
formed the same entertainment ninety-five times, iu one 
season, at Drury-I-ane, which he sent people a hundred 
111 l li-s not to see. The music of the Jubilee, having sold 
it, previous to the performance, at Stratford — except 
some trifling part of it — yielded altogether about forty* 
three pounds. 

8. Damon and Phillida — the same season. This piece 
I was desired, by Mr. Garrick, to alter nnd new set. I 
was told that then,' was no settled price for such a job, 
but 1 might make out a bill. I conceived this a good op- 
portunity to make me amends for the trouble I had with, 
the Jubilee, and did it cheerfully. The piece was not 
often performed, but before the time arrival to talk of 
settling it, Mr. Garrick proposed to outer into an article 
for seven years, at six pounds a week for the three first 
years, and seven pounds for the other four ; and in mak- 
ing the agreement he contrived — or Lacy, instructed by 
him, as I mentioned before — to include every thing that 
was yet unaccounted for ; so Damon and Pkillida went 
for nothing, except fifteen pounds, for which I sold the 
r opy right of the music. 

9. The b'.plusian Matron — written by Mr. Bickerstaff. 
The same, article went over fo a second season at Ra- 



■etach, where this piece was performed, and under this 
article I composed it. The publication of this music was 
sold on some eventual agreement, and I think yielded me 
only a few pounds — but I cannot say what. This piece 

was performed about thirty times. 

10. 1'hr Bric&dust-man, a little musical piece, per- 
formed at Sadler's Wells, written by Mr. Bickerstaff. 
This triile had great success, and introduced an engage- 
ment which I entered into with Mr. King, which though 
no great mutter as to emolument, was as good as Saa- 
HTI Wells could afford, and one of the pleasante&t I 
ever inadc. Indeed I am happy to have Uiis opportunity 
of acknowledging my great regard and respect for this 
gentleman, which 1 hold from principle, and the result of 
many years experience of his manly, liberal, and uniform 
conduct ; and he must forgive me if. feeling thus, I here 
make a public acknowledgment of the letter 1 received 
from him at Manchester, wherein he subscribed to tins 
book, and gave as a reason, that " be should be sorry to 
be left out of the list of my well-wishers." 

11. The Pigmy Revels— a. pantomime which was per- 
formed in the season of 1770 and 1771, with considerable 
success. I know not w ho wrote the words, I only set the 
music, and it produced me no emolument, as it came 
under my article. 

\i. The Wedding Ring — the season of 1771 and 177?. 
This piece I wrote and composed — but foreseeing the 
difficulties 1 was likely to encounter, had no intention of 
making myself known as the author. The world re- 
collects the ignominy with which Mr BickcMuff left 
this kingdom, and an iuviduous public print had the 
audacity to attribute this piece to him. Finding the 
attack a very serious one, I immediately made an affi- 
davit that Air. Bickers toff was not the author, and pub- 
lished it. This oath was called a prevaricating one, 
because it did not say who was the author, and a whole 
string of paragraphs of a most abusive kind were imme- 
diately levelled at me, in the same paper. I did not 
wait for the tedious forms of law, but endeavoured to take 
that sort of revenge which men perhaps imprudently 
endeavour to do, when the offence is beyond legal repa- 
ration. The printer however had as little courage Id 
meet my anger, us he had principle in seeking to wound 
my character. He left town to avoid me, and for some 
time was not to be seen. I therefore moved the Court of 
King's Bench for him to shew cause why an information 
should not lodge against him for printing a libel. Tbe 
rule was granted, and afterwards made absolute ; and 
there is no doubt but the gentleman would bare been 

Cblu 1 v exhibited, had not my attorney taken it into his 
ad, to decamp to France with the money, which, to the 
great credit of the Drury-l-nne performers — who insisted 
upon taking up this atrocious matter as a public cause — 
was raised by a subscription among themselves to defend 
the action. On the first night of this piece, I was called 
on the stage, and required to declare the author, which I 
did without hesitation ; and (he matter taking this turn. 
I rHolvcd, instead ol concealing my name, always in 
future to announce it, and rely on the public for the event 
I had a benefit for this piece over and above my article, 
which yielded me upwards of a hundred pounds. The 
publication of the music I undertook myself, and got 
nothing by it. Indeed I bave always made this remark, 
tbat the music I have sold has yielded but very little, 
except to tbe publishers ; and that which I have published 
on my own account has constantly brought me in debt. 
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18. 7\e Installation — the same season— written by 
Mr. Garrick, and composed under my article. Tbit I 
•old, with a set of harpsichord lessons, for a conditional 
sixty-five pounds. The conditions were fulfilled, and 1 



14. The LadU—mliUh piece for Sadler's Wells, in the 
season of 1778, written and composed by me. 

15. The Misctumcc — the same place, and also written 
and comjinwd by me. For the pablication of this piece, 
the ljndlt, and the BruJuiust Man, I received thirty 
guineas. 

14 and 17. Two pantomimes— the names I cannot re- 




Sadler's Wells, the 



18. The 
same season by Mr. Garrick 

19. Tke Widow of A bin// dan — written also for Sadler's 
Wells, the same season, by Mr. Hnll. All these were 
composed under my article. They made up the enter- 
tainment of the whose season. 

SO. Trip to Portsmouth— written by G. A. Stevens, 
and performed at the 1 lay market with good success. 1 
received for the composition and the publication of the 
music nearly fifty pounds. 

81. The Deserter — altered from the French, and per- 
formed at Dniry-Lane in the years 1778 and 1773— the 
music partly retained, partly supplied from PhiUdor, and 
partly mine. For this piece 1 had a benefit, which 
yielded me about ninelv pounds— the music tnrned out a 
wy trifle— i got by the publication of the 



98. The Christmas Tale— written by Mr. Garrick, and 
performed the same (season. The intrinsic value of this 
composition being equal to my whole salary, I expostu- 
lated with Mr. Garrick — who said he considered it in the 
same light, and I shonld have no reason to complain. 
My trouble on this occasion was inconceivable, and 1 
•selected my extra reward would be proportionable; bat 
when the aid of tbe season arrived, in the office were 
found two promissory notes of ten pounds each, which I 
had given by way of memorandums at two different set- 
tlements, and these were sent me by Garrick. as 
a valuable consideration for my additional trouble. The 
publication of the music 1 sold for twenty-five pounds 
down, twenty-five pounds on tbe twelfth night, twenty- 
five pounds on tbe eighteenth night, and twenty-five 
pounds on tbe twenty-fifth. The piece was performed 
twenty-four times. 

*4, 85, 88, 87, 8S and 29. Two pantonriiies, and four 
little pieces for Sadler's Wells, under my article. 

80. A short masque in Amphytrion, in the season 1778 
and 1774, under my article of course. I sold this music 
for some trifling sum. 

81, 38, 8S, 34, 35, 38. Twopantomimes, and four little 
pieces for Sadler's Wells. Two of these I wrote, but 
though I recollect the subjects, I really do not the titles 
— 'tis however no great matter, these six performances 
made up tbe entertainment of tbe season. I had nothing 
of consequence bid me for tbe music, and I did not choose 
to venture the publication of it on my own account 

37. Thn Wuicnnnn— performed the same summer, 1774. 
at the llaymarket The success of this piece is well 
known. Tbe benefit yielded me but thirty-five pounds. 
The publication of the words about forty-eight, and the 
music 1 believe about thirty pounds. 

3S. The Cobbler— informed in the season 1774 aud 



1775. Mr. Garrick would insist upon having this piece. 
I had taken to him the Seraglio, which was afterwards 

performed at Coven t Garden ; and which if I bad ~ 
on the spot, I am convinced would have had 
success ; but he had conceived preat displeasure at my 
bringing out the Waterman at the Hh> market, though 
under different pretences he refused to perform it himself, 
and the r efo r e I must write, he said, a direct farce, and 
nothing else, which the more 1 altered the has I liked, 
though tbe alterations were to please him. At length, I 
understood be did not intend to perform any thing ; hot 
baring urged him pretty strenuously, he ssjkl it should be 
done if T would get it'up in a week. This I did to his 
astonishment; and the next news was, that the Lord 
Chamberlain would not license it. Upon my talking of 
waiting on Lord Hertford about it, as there was nothing 
immoral in it, all of a sudden a license arrived, and the 
piece came out. It was not greatly received, but after 
the fourth night it went on very well till the tenth, when 
—like Liberty Hall — it was damned by a party. I got 
from first to last by it about a hundred and twenty 
pounds. 

89. The Quaker — was brought oat for Brere tan's bene- 
fit in 1775. This piece meeting with success, he lwught 
it of me for seventy pounds, and sold it afterwards to 
Garrick for a hundred. Had 1 not parted with it in this 
way, however, 1 might have kept it by me, for Garrick 
had for some time determined not to produce any thing of 
my writing, if he could possibly avoid it He had no 
idea tbat I intended to dabble in this way, when he signed 
the article, and therefore conceived my whole employ 
would be lo set words of bis writing ; and a blessed time 
I should have had on't, if I had never done any thing 
else. For this purpose, he was scheming to get rid of 
Mr. Bickerstaff as fast as he could, and the very parti- 
cular civilities he just then shewed that pretty gentleman, 
to cover his Intention, probably procured htm that scand- 
alous and undeserved poem from Dr. Ken rick — bis wishes 
however were anticipated, as the world knows. When I 
produced him tbe Wedding Ring, and afterwards tbe 
Deserter, be found I could make some stand in this way, 
and his discontent from that moment was evident to every 
body. He was like Captain Plume, he would not have a 
man who could write in his company. Indeed, tbe most 
tremendous weapon in the world to Garrick — was a pen. 
The Waterman fallowing up the Deserter and becoming 
also very popular, my business was done. I have shewn 
how he behaved in the aflair of the Cobbler; and as to tbe 
Quaker, he would not have suffered it to be got up at 
Brereton's benefit had not the latter insisted upon it as 
his right. Even then, the copy was submitted to his in- 
spection, and he returned it with a sneer, saying, " he 
wished him success, but he was rather afraid the spirit 
would move the audience to damn it." Brerelon took 
fire at this, and shewed it to bis friend Mr. Sheridan, 
who spoke of it in terms of commendation. All difficul- 
ties were now at an end, Mr. Sheridan's pen was more to 
be feared than mine. Tbe next season Mr. Garrick 



purchased it, as I mentioned before, but not with a view 
of performing it for this piece did not make its second 
appearance tul the management of Drury- I-arce fell into 
other hands. Added to the seventy pounds, I received 
forty pounds for the publication of the words, and about 
the same mm for tbe music It will be seen that 1 did 
of consequence under my article, since 
is Tale, which was entirely owing to 
OS 
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of Garrick's ; in consequence of which he gave the Maid 
of the Oaks to Mr. Bartheletoon, and Alfred to Theodore 
Smith; in both of which pieces, by the by, I receded 
orders to make alterations, and set additional -songs. 
Alterations I peremptorily refused to making, thinking it 
scandalously indelicate to those gentlemen ; nor would I 
compose an additional song for Alfred— which Mr 
Blanehard, of Co vent Garden, then a child, may remem- 
ber was intended for him— but, menaced with an action 
for the penalty of my article, rather than incur the 
forfeiture of five hundred pounds, I reluctantly set the 
song beginning, 44 What cannot beauty, lovely beauty 
do f" in the Afoid of the Oaks. 

40, 41, 48. 43, 44, 45. My usual quantity of business 
for Sadler's Wells, in the season 1775. 

40. The Metamorphotet — an after- piece, brought out 
at the Hay market in the summer of 1778. When this 
piece had been performed four nights, I left the care of it 
to Mr. Foote, who promised to do every thing handsome 
in it, aod went to France. The moment my back was 
turned however, he forgot his promise ; for he only per- 
formed it once more, and I reaped no manner of emolu- 
ment from it whatever. Indeed, every thing, about this 
time, went at sixes and sevens with him, tor be never 
"joyed himself," after the business of the coachman. 
On the words 1 had a loss, and the music was neTer 
published. 

47,48,49,60. Business for Sad lers Wells. Mr. King 
did not call on me for more work this year. 

[To bo concluded in our nest ] 



Mn. MOSCIIELES. 



It is with sincere pleasure, that we are able, on the roost 
unquestionable authority, to contradict the rumours which 
have been spread of the death of the celebrated Mos- 
cheles. In a very recent letter, dated from Prague, the 
latter end of March, he thus writes to one of bis friends 
in Loudon : 44 With the return of spring 1 feel my health 
fast recovering, and 1 begin to devote myself 1o my art ; 
but to undertake a journey of any great distance is con- 
trary to the advice of my medical advisers." He con- 
tinues by saying, that it is his intention to make a tour 
from Carlsbad, to Dresden, Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
and from the latter place to London. It is on the au- 
thority of his own letter, that we give this information to 
our readers, . and nothing has prevented his visiting 
London this season, but the severe malady which at- 
tacked him on bis arrival at his native town of Prague, 
where he hoped to enjoy, for a short time, in the midst of 
bis family, that domestic happiness which a long separa- 
tion has deprived him of for many veurs. 

R. S. 



ACCOUNT OF SAVER IO MERCADANTE. 

Saybkio Mercadante was born in Naples, in 
1798. He studied music under Zingarelli, in tbe Corner- 
valotio San Sebattiano. In the beginning, he devoted 
himself to instrumental music for the space of six years, 
during which time be composed several overtures, "ballet 
music, military airs, kc It was at the 
i of 2ingarelli, that he at last 



tiou to vocal composition. Incited by such bnrh encou- 
ragement, he produced, first, in 181s, a grand cantata, 
entitled L'Unione dette belli Arte, for the Teat™ Fonda, 
which met with a very favourable reception. .After this, 
he obtained an engagement at the Teatro San Carlo, when 
his first opera, entitled L'Apoteosi d'Ercote, obtained con- 
siderable applause, and was said to augur well of his fu- 
ture success as a composer. It was on the 6rst represen- 
tation of this opera, that the young composer was called 
for by tbe public at the conclusion of a terzetto, which was 
cntliusia-siicalH' encored. In the same year, 1819, he 
composed for the Tcalro Nuooo, the opera buffa Violema e 
CoOansa, which also met with a very flattering reception. 
In 1880, another opera was given by him m San Carl*, 
entitled Anacreonte in Samo. After this, he went to Rome, 
and composed for the Teatro Voile, an opera buffa, called 
// Gelas* ranedtdo; and in the Carnival of 1881, the 
opera leri&Sdpione in Cartagina, for the Teatro Argentina. 
In the same year, he produced, in Bologna, the opera 
seria Maria Stuart, as also the opera called Elita e Ciau- 
dio, for the same theatre. In the Carnival of 1818, be 
composed the opera eeria Andronico for the Teatro Femes 
at Venice. 

On Eliza e Claudia, which was profluced at our Opera 
last season, and experienced a failure, a foreign Journal 
has the following remarks. 44 In spite of tbe flattering 
reception which this opera received, both at Bologna and 
Milan, we cannot but express our unbiassed opinion, that 
it bespeaks but little of the hand of a master, though 
Pacr, Generali, and Rossini excepted, be is considered as 
one of the most promising living composers of Italy. As 
to genius and creative powers, to judge from this specimen, 
M. Mercadante is entirely deficient of these first of re- 
quisites. He is almost wholly an imitator, and frequently 
a copyist of the ancient and modern Italian and German 
music. However, it must be allowed, that there is a con- 
siderable portion of song about his music; and this, toge- 
ther with a showy accompaniment, may account for the 
favourable reception it experienced. The predominant 
features of the music are altogether of the Rossini cast, 
though Cimarosa occasionally peeps forth too strongly not 
to be atoace recognised ; it is a Rossinian structure, with 
C'imarosalooking outatoncofthe windows. Fortbe rest, we 
are every now aud then reminded of Pacsiello, Generali, 
Coccia, Haydn's Creation, the Tito and Ftauto Magico of 
Mozart, and heaven knows who else. We pass over the mu- 
sical offences against the words ; they are so fashionable in 
modern Italian music, that it would be endless to notice 
them. M. Mercadante is extremely fond of the kettle- 
drum, where we are least prepared to bear it : but most of 
all is its introduction unpardonable in the first very pa- 
thetic duet, between the father and sou. As we are 
upon tbe subject of this duet, there is another point to 
which we would call tbe attention of tbe masters of the 
present day. Tbe second part repeats at tbe 
tbe motivo of the first, to words that convey quite a c 
sense.while not even a different accompaniment is thought 
of, which might tend, in some degree at least, to soften 
down tbe inconsistency. But our opera composers in 
general, whether it be from ignorance or neglect, pay but 
little regard to the words; hence we hear so few con- 
certed pieces that really merit that name. But to return 
to Mercadante ; Who would believe itt this young com- 
poser begins already in a very praise- worthy manner to 
imitate Rossini in another particular. In the opera be- 
fore us, he has actually i 
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mer operas, which be has dished up anew with all the 

finesse of an adept in the art. That it is possible to com- 
pose, in this manner, much more expeditiously, is a self- 
evident truth ; but whether we should be made to pay a 
first-rate price for second-hand articles, is a question we 




MUSICAL DISCOVERIES IN THE AMBROSIAN 
LIBRARY, ke. 

The success that has attended the researches of the 
Mojo, in the department of 
1 others to explore this 
grand depository of the learning of past ages, in order to 
illustrate the history of other branches of knowledge. 
In the Habmonicon of last year, page 168, we gave 
an account of the recoTery of a musical MS., for which 
writers upon this art, had long sought in rain. An op- 
portunity is sow afforded us, of making our readers who 
are curious in such matters, acquainted with some further 
discoveries that have lately been made in this library, of 
which the following are the most interesting. 

1. Codex, B. 47. A MS. of the fourteenth century, 
which contains several mathematical treatises of the 
English Fransiscan monk, Roger Bacon, among which 
is also one upon music, entitled, " Opnsculum valde 
utile de musica." It is written in abbreviations which 
are very difficult to be deciphered, and fills twenty-eight 
folio pages. This treatise is not contained in the edition 
of Bacon's works, edited by Samuel Jebbe, M. D., and 
printed in London, 1773, folio. The following are the sub- 
jects treated of, the titles of some of which are inserted in 
the margin. Page 43, {De numero,) which begins as 
follows : " Conscquenter de nuniero aliquantulum similiter 
prout ad principale intentum suBicit, explicemus. Et 
primo iuterpretaudo, secundo definiendo, tertio dividendo, 
sicut prius fecimns, procedamus. Dicitur autein numerus, 
•icut Grammatici dicunt, a Numa Pompilio, imperatore 
Romano, qui numerum primum dicitur invenisse. Cum 
tamen Hugo de St, Victore in didascalon dicat arithmc- 
ticum a Pythogora primum fuisse inventum," Sic. 

Page 44, (Soma quid sit.) '« Post soni derivationem 
ejus definitio subjungatur. Est enim sonus secundum 
Boetbium," &c. 

Page 45. " Quot requiruntur ad complementum soni : 
quarc aer recipit species sensibilium," &c. 

Page 46. "Multiplex finis soni musici. — Divisio 
Soni,' ? &c 

Page 47. '« Quid sit musica. Divisio music*." 

Page 48. " Quouiodo pulsus sive arterite musics 
movcantur. De secuudo vero promissionis quomodo natura 
musica' in pulsu inTeniautur, sicut dicunt Galienus ct 
Avicena." 

Page 40. " De genere musico instrumentali. 
Page 5. " De consonantiis," In this page is the fol 
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Page 58-53. " De dissonantia, Diatesscron. Sex- 



tjuialtcra, Sexquitertia, Ice. De superb i partiente," Sic., 
where among other things, mention is made of " Tertia, 
sexta, septima ct omnes hujusmodi dissonantiie," Sic. 

Page 54. " Quare ex Diapason et Diatessero 
componitur dissonantia." 

Page 55. " Quanto chorda superat aliam in longitu- 
le, tanto superatur ab e&dem in soni altitudine. Mo- 
nochordi divisio regularis." 

Page 57. The following is the conclusion of the 
treatise : " Et quoniain talig divisio semper maximas partes 
qua>rit, ideo tcrminos pauciercs quaerendo liltcras multas 
omitit, utpote intergamma vel g gravem a gamma octavam 
sex litteras intermedias octavam tantum qurrrendo ne- 
cessario pnetermittire, quae sunt a, b, c, d. e, f. Primus 
itaque modus omnes sequentes comprehendendo ad mono- 
chordum componendum est expeditior. Cum tamen ex 
quolibet aliorum per se cognitorum fiat evidentior." 

This treatise is altogether different from that by the 
same writer, entitled De valerc Musices, and is not to our 
knowledge quoted by any writer. 

8. Codice 0, 183, of the fourteenth century, consists of 
eleven pages, and contains rules for singing the Greek 
music, ice., with a hymn of the Greek church. The title 
is in Greek and begins as follows : *i, iyu, r S, 

?«p*$<«f tSc *«Xt»«w rlxm, fcc. 

After this follows the order of the notes, tones, &c. 
The whole is interspersed with musical signs, which for 
the sake of distinctness, arc partly written in black, and 
partly in red ink. It concludes with a hymn set in the 
music of the Greek church. 

3. Codice R. 71. This consists of one hundred and forty 
parchment leaves in folio, and contains provincial songs of 
the fourteenth century, partly with music. 

In the library of the Marches* Gian Giacomo Trivulzio, 
of this city, there is a beautiful musical MS. of ninety- 
five parchment leaves in folio, by a priest of the name of' 
Florentius, of the fifteenth century. The title-jiage, 
which has two divisions, is highly ornamented with 
miniature paintings and figures, of the school of Leonardo 
da Vinci, one of which contains the portrait of this cele- 
brated painter. The notes, the Guidonian band, and the 
other musical signs that occur in the text, are nearly alt 
in gold. The text itself is also very clear. On one side 
of the above described title are the words ; " Florentii 
Musici, Sacerdotisque ad illustriss. et amplis Pom. et D. 
Ascanium Mariam Sforziam, Vicecomitem ac Sancti Viti 
Diaconum Cardinalem digniss. Liber musices incipit." 
On the other side : " Florentinus Musicus et sacerdos 
ill—, an ampliss". Ascanio Cardinali Domino swo S." 

From this title it mav be conjectured, that the MS. 
was written in 1498. Then follows the dedication, after 
which a short index of the names contained in the text, 
and a table of contents. The Musical Treatise is in 
three books, which are subdivided into several chapters. 
The principal heads of the subjects treated are as follows : 
" De laudibus, virtule, utilitale et effectu musices. Quid 
sit musica; unde dicatur. De tribus musices generibus. 
Quid vox ; unde dicatur, et quot ejus species. Quomodo 
in mnnu musices liltene vocesque ordinantur. De Muta- 
tionibus. De signis acumen graviUitemquc significan- 
tibus, et coram officio. Quare in b, fa, mi, non fit 
commutatio. De Modi's. De cognoscendis Antiphonis et 
aliis cantibus ecclesiaslicis. De modo figurando notulas. 
De conjunctis. De consonantiis. De coiitrapuncto. De 
Compositione. De Neuma ct Cadentia. De cantu figu- 
ra , * c- 
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RiCClAROo E Zor AIDE, Dramma in due Atti, del 

SlGNOA GlOACCJIINO RoSSIM. 

The first performance of this 
place at Naples, ia 1818. It was 
laud last year, by Madame 
herself of the privilege gnu 
•electing a piece for her benefit, broiig! 
occasion at the King's theatre*. So little effect did it 
produce here, that we deemed it advisable to defer, for 
a time at least, a review of it: but the revival of an 
opera gives something like a consequence to it, and as 
it has been re-produced, in the vain hope that Mad. 
Colbran would gain for it more popularity than Mad. 
Camporese could obtain, we feel it incumbent on us 
now to notice it in this part of our publication. 

Riccxardo e Zor aide is composed for five principal 
voices ; — Zor aide, a Soprano ; Zcmira, a Mezzo- Soprano j 
Agorante and Ricciardo, Tenors, and Ircano a Base. It is 
in two acts, the first consisting of an overture and eight 
pieces, and the second of four. 

The overture hardly deserves the name ; it should he 
considered as a part of the Introdutione.—Wtt shall now 
follow the order and numbers of the author's score. 

I* The Introdtuione, comprising a martial chorus, 
formed of very original materials, and a recitative and 
aria for Agorante, which are followed by a renewal of the 
chorus. The second movement of the Aria in a flat, is 
the best part of it, and has some ingenious accompani- 
ments. 

8. A Chorus, intermixed with a few bars of air for Zo- 

Tbe whole of this is 



-place 
for Zor 



8. A Duet for Zoraide and Zomin. The second move- 
ment, " Qtial insultante orgoglio," an andante, is ex- 
pressive, particularly a repetition of the subject in the 
minor key. This part, detached from the rest, is well 
adapted for amateur performers. 

4. TerzeUo, u Cruda sorte .'" sung by Zoraide, Zomira 
and Agorante, is decidedly the most popular thing in the 
opera, and that upon which its success may be said to de- 
pend. It is in two movements, both in c major ; the first 
matttaioy the second vu ace. The former is fall of bold 
originality and musical beauty ; the very opening an- 
nounces it as an offspring of genius : — 




On - da tor ... te} 
after modulating delightfully through various keys, it 
arrives at a close in a flat, when a chores, sung behind 

At the conclusion of 



• Vide, Vol. I, p.ge 100. 



the latter, the second movement of the 
the subjoined subject 




l sl - ma de - hi - sa i 



tic per >fm - pre ra • pi - • ta. 




O Kic - riar - do qui de - ve pe - rir. 

This melody is sung hy the three voices in succession, 
and whether publicly or privately performed, always is 
sure of gaining the admiration of its hearers. However 
Rossini had used it, or something very like it, before, and 
has not scrupled to imitate it more than once since. 

6. A Chorus, not remarkable in the vocal part, but with 
good accompaniments. 

ft". A long laboured piece, called a Duet, though almost 
entirely sung by Agorante. A good passage or two may ha 
found in this ; hut upon the whole it is an ordinary com- 
position, and has appeared in Rossini's operas, under 
various guises, not unfrequently. 

7. A loud, lone chorus. 

8. Finale to the first act. This is altogether a fine 
composition ; but most of it had assisted in the triumphs 
of Rossini, long before the appearance of this opera. 
The Sestetto in it, " Conftua, Smarrita," without any ac- 
companiment, in the manner of an English glee, is in a 
style that hitherto has never failed to produce effect on 
the Italiau stage: but connoisseurs begin to discover 
a great sameness in these vocal morceaux of the popular 
maestro, and at length find them somewhat fatiguing. 
In fact, Rossini wears out his happy thoughts very fast, 
by a too quick and frequent display of them. 

9. Recitative and Duet. The former has some good 
modulations, and the latter is pretty ; but the materials 
are spun out much beyond their strength. 

10. Duet, Zoraide and Ricciardo, "Ricdardo! eke 
veggo V The first Jiart is a good composition in the de- 
clamatory style. The second movement, an andante in 
C minor, is novel in design, and imposing in effect ; and 
the Allegro that follows it is full of passioa, beauty and 
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science : a transition from a minor to c, at the wonts, 

" Not non obbiam cite vn cor," is admiraMe. 

lit Qunrtctt and Chorus, " Contro cento." As a con- 
certed piece, this has more quiet and tranquil charms, 
than any other in the opera. " Cruda Sorte," possesses 
a much larger share of fire and genius, and therefore 
strikes more forcibly ; but those who love the calm plea- 
sures of simple and pure harmony, will derive the great- 
est, and the longest ruiitiuwd gratification from this 
quartett. The opening for three voices at the words, 
*' Quunti dubLii, c must sospettt," and the unaccompanied 
part beginning, " Qual ntatte<o fulmine," have such in- 
trinsic merit, that they will always be admired. 

I „' Tic second Finale. This is an elaborate compo- 
sition, and the author has here puid more attention to the 
sense of the words than is usual with him : but it is 
overcharged with accompaniment, and long before the 
final note, the hearer is fatigued by the unremitting force 
of sound, and is eager for the relief which the fall of the 
curtain affords. 

From this brief analysis it will appear, that there are 
fire, or perbaps six, superior compositions in Rtcciardo, 
and many may think that these are' enough to stamp its 
reputation. But an opera must be judged of as a whole, 
and if the greater part be heavy and displeasing, the few 
good things, — though by coutrast they must shine with 
more brilliancy at the time, — will not save the work from 
general neglect, should it even escape condemnation. 
One fault in this opera is, that, though some of the con- 
certed pieces arc excellent, there is not a single air in it 
that possesses any marked character. It is grievously 
in need of relief; even the Recitatives are all acenm- 

Cnied, and the mind in listening to it for nearly three 
lira, is wearied by an incessant combination of pow- 
erful sounds, that refuse to grant the ear oae moment of 
epose. 



I. FA.VTASiA/iir the Pi v no- Forte, jm which is intro- 
duced the admired RovXD, from the Historical Drama 
of Cortex, composed by J. B. Cramer. (Gonldiug, 
IVAlmaine, and Co. Soho-Square.) 

t. Theme \>y Henry R. Bishop, arranged as a Rondo 
for the P| i no- Forte with an Introduction, com- 
pose! by J. B. CRAMER, (published by the same.) 

3. Romance, by Henry R. Bishop, arranged at a 
Rondo for the Piano-Forte with an Introduc- 



tion, composed by J. B. Cramer, (pubUthed by tie 

same.) 

These three pieces, the latest published works of Mr" 
Cramer, are adapted to the abilities of a numerous class 
of performers, in an age when so many attain a degree 
of practical excellence that, not very long since, would 
have been considered as almost the summit of perfection. 
They require neatness and delicacy, rather than rapidity 
and brilliancy of execution, and to give effect to them 
they must be play ed in a graceful, finished manner ; in 
default of which, indeed, neither these, nor any of the 
compositions of the same author, can be performed with- 
out losing some of their most striking features, and suf- 
fering a very perceptible diminution of their beauty. 

The Fantasia is built upon Bishop's charming Round, 
" 1 c*i 'tis the Indian drum," the subject of which will ba 
found In the 13th number, page 5, of this work. The 
melody is so original, and fastens so immediately upon the 
hearer, that though it had fallen into less capable bands 
than Mi. ( tamer's, thing pleasing would, according 
to all rational calculation, have sprang out of it. Mr. 
C. has converted it into a very agreeable piano-forte 
movement of eight pages ; be has modulated his theme 
en regie, through various keys, and relieved it bv inter- 
vening passages, that are sbewy, though not over difficult, 
and wherein his own peculiar style is distinctly visible. 
The air is preceded by a brilliant Introduction of three 
panes, in which the succeeding subject is slightly though 
skilfully touched upon. 

No. 8. is the song " He is all the world to me," from 
one of Bishop's operas. The air is remarkably pretty ; 
there is a gaiety in its style, and a pastoral simplicity hi 
its cadences, which always engage attention ami com- 
mand applause. So far as the melody is concerned, it 
makes an excellent Rondo, and Mr. Cramer has set it 
off to advantage by his elegant accompaniment ; but he 
does not appear to have put himself to much expense of 
thought in filling up the intervals between the recurrences 
of the air. What is introduced for the purpose of varying 
the theme and extending the matter to a sufficient length, 
consists of a succession of those cantering triplets of 
ijuavers, which are generally little better than an apology 
for the absence of that which would have required rather 
more exertion. 

The Romance is a very beautiful air, of which the fol- 
lowing bars form a part : 
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Mr. Cramer hay bestowed more of his attention upon this 
subject than he seems to hare afforded to No. 9, and 
has produced oat of it a melodious trifle, in which his 
own genuine taste and expression appear in happy con- 
trast to the heartless, hut we hope ephemeral, style, 
that is just at present fashionable. The whole of this 
piece, with the Introduction, is comprised in eight pages, 
and may be undertaken without any fear of failure by 
the generality of performers. 



a. Twelfth Fantasia for the Piano-Forte, with 
the favourite Themes in Rossini's Semiramide, composed 
by Herd. Ries, member of the Royal Academy in 
Sweden. No. I, Op. 134. (Goulding and Co. Soho- 
Square.) 

S. Brilliant Rondo for the Piano-Forte, in 
Uishop's Air, " When in disgrace,'* composed by Fehd. 
Ries. Op. 104, No. 3. (Published by the same.) 

Mr. Ries excels, as we hare before remarked, in the 
free kind of composition to which the name of fantasia is 
given ; he seems quite to indulge in it : once furnished 
with themes, his labour appears to vanish, and the only 
difficulty that remains, is to confine himself within 
moderate limits as to duration, and to get to the final 
close. 

The present fantasia, is made up of subjects from the 
Jast new opera of the popular Italian composer. Mr. R. 
has selected seven, but not one of them is very new, though 
three or four are pleasing. They are most of them 
transposed from their original keys, an alteration almost 
unavoidable in a composition of this kind ; and they 
are of course very much enlarged from the compiler's own 
stores. The latter parts of his task, and the blend- 
ing of the themes in one continued piece, he has executed 
with his accustomed ingenuity, though he has introduced 
some few crude harmonics that we cannot reconcile to 
our auditory nerves. 

The Brilliant Rondo is full of studied modulations and 
of passages " brilliaut" enough, certainly, and therefore 
strictly in character with the title ; but they will be found 
exceedingly difficult, by most who may attempt them, 
and are not very likely to repay in effect what they will 
cost in labour. This Rondo may possibly have been com- 
posed with a view to its republication in Germany, where, 
we have been told, piano-forte music is now valued 
in proportion to its difficulty ; the beautiful, if simple, is 
there treated with an ill-dissembled contempt, and the 
surprising alone listened to and applauded. 

1. Variations to a favourite Austrian Air, from the 
Comic Opera of Aline, composed by J. P. Ptxts. (Chap- 
pell and Co. 60, New Bond-street.) 

S. Introduction and Variations, swr la Romance 
de Lafont, " C'est nue larmc," pour le Piano-Forte, 
composees par Dumon. Op VI. (Wessel and Stodart, 
1, Soho- Square.) 

Pixis is one of the new names that Germany has re- 
cently brought forth ; he is rated as a good piano- forte 
player, and has published many things within the last 
two years. Those which we have met with have chiefly 
been airs with variations, and generally rather in a diffi- 
cult style : but the present won, though far from what is 
commonly called easy, is very practicable by a numerous 



class of performers. The air, which is from an opera 
very popular on the continent, is gay and agreeable, and 
the five variations written upon it are sbewy, though they 
do not display any groat abundance of invention. They 
are however good for practice, and are within moderate 
bounds as to length. 

M. Damon's name is unknown to us, but bis present 
publication makes us wish to see more of his productions, 
tor it supplies nothing whereby his talent can be fairly 
estimated, and yet it tempts us to believe that he has 
ability, though of an eccentric kind. His ambition and 
enterprising spirit are clearly . demonstrated in the In- 
troduction, which also shews great activity in search of 
new harmonic effects ; while it likewise betrays either 
great incorrectness in the engraver, or a disregard of 
some received maxims concerning musical composition. 
The air, by Lafont, — (the violin player we believe,)— is 
much admired in France, and is a very expressive melody. 
We cannot praise the variations for their simplicity or 
adaptation to the powers of the hand ; they seem to be 
contrived rather to exercise the finger, and coll the pa- 
tience of the performer into action, than to encourage in- 
dustry and gratify the ear. Though the most extraor- 
dinary feature in M. Dumon s publication is reserved for 
exhibition at the end of it.— The Introduction is in A 
three sharps the air and variations, — except one in A 
minor, — are in the same; hot the last modulates into 
A four flats, and actually terminates the piece in that 
key. This is indeed a novelty !— and we challenge any 
European composer, performer, music-seller, printer or 
collector, to produce a similar instance. 



l. Divertimento for the Piano-Forte, composed by 
J. A. Mohalt. {Goulding and Co. Svho-Square.) 

9. " And ye shall walk in silk attire," air by a Lady with 
an Introduction and Variations far the Piano* 
Forte by G. Kiallmark. (Goulding and Co.) 

3. Isabel, the admired Pas DK DEUX, danced by J/m 
Paton and Miss M. Tree* in the opera of Native Land, 
arranged for the PlANO-FoRTB by G. KlALLMARK. 
(Goulding and Co.) 

These three pieces will suit the same class of per- 
formers, being all in a familiar style, and easy to execute. 
Mr. Morall's Divertimento consists of an Introduction, 
a March and Trio, and a Polacca. The latter is a very 
lively movement, well adapted to those who like to run 
over the keys with some apj>earance of brilliancy, but 
without the trouble of much previous practice. 

No. S is not the Scotish air published in our fifteenth 
number, nor by any means equal to it, cither in pathos 
or melody : nevertheless it has been sung in many places 
and not \Mlhont applause. Mr. Kiallmark has put four 
variations to it, and has prefaced it by an introductory 
movement ; but neither the variations nor the Introduc- 
tion have any pretence to novelty, though they are rather 
pretty, and are equal to the majority of things of this kind 
that are constantly issuing from the musical press. 

The pas de deux from Native Land is admired, not for 
its music, but because danced by two such popular per- 
formers as Misses Paton and M. Tree. The air, for 
which Mr. Kiallmark is not responsible, is an imitation 
of the well-known guaracha, but a very humble imitation 
of that characteristic and pleasing Spanish melody. We 
know not who is answerable for the harmonising of the 
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subject ; whoever it may be, ought to revise his work, and 
by making it conformable to undisputed rule, render it 
more agreeable to the ear. in the second variation is the 
following passage :— 



m 




and at page 7 this harmony appears ; 




These are, very likely, 
to the taste of young 
against. 



, but are very injurious 
and should be guarded 



1. A Military DIVERTIMENTO for the PlANO- 
Forte, composed by M. C. Wilson. (Clementi and 
Co.) 

9. The popular AtR, " Oh ! say not woman's heart is 
bought," composed by WniTAKER, arranged with an 
Introduction and Eigiit variations, with ac- 
companiments for the Flute and Violoncello, by 
Samuel Goadbv. (Whitaker and Co. 75, St. Pours 
Church Yard.) 

3. Thema with variations for the Piano-Forte, by C. 
Mavii-b, Jun. (Preston, 71 Dean Street Soho.) 

4. Rondo Brillante, composed and arranned for the 
Piano-Forte, by T. S. Robbe.ns. (A. Loder, Orange 
drove, Bath,) 6 

Mr. Wilson '8 Divertimento is a march of eight pages, 
tbe ground-work of which is a good subject, by Mr C. 
Horn, preceded by a short Introduction. Much of what- 
ever merit may be ascribed to this piece, shoidd be placed 
to the account of the latter gentleman, who, in furnishing 
the theme, supplied almost every thing, Mr. Wilson 
having augmented it by scarcely any thing else than a 
succession of those mawkish triplets, the very sight of 
which is enough to breed a fit of ennui. The few pas- 
sages of another description that arc added, are appro- 
priate, and the whole divertimento is at least easy for 
the performer. 

No. 8 is a very sweet air, and the variations have 
considerable merit ; that is, they are superior to most of 
the things going by the same name, that pass under our 
view. This is, properly speaking, a trio, for the flute and 
violoncello accompaniments are obhligati, though not so 
announced in the tille-page. It altogether makes a very 

Vol. II. 



pleasing domestic piece, fit for three moderate proficients 
on the respective instruments for which it is arranged. 

No. it is the work of an aspiring and dashing candidate 
for musical fame, but not of an experienced harmonist, 
or a practised composer. 

Mr. Robbens is quite as ambitious as Mr. Mnvius, and 
is also rather deficient in that skill, which the habit of 
writing alone will give. But in his Rondo brillante we 
find an intelligible design, an easy, flowing air, and 
much future promise. His rhythm is not always quite 
clear, and we take this opportunity to say, that, though 
the most valuable and essential quality in music, it is too 
often found wanting in modern compositions ; to which 
we cannot help in part attributing the failure of many 
that are published. 



Mozart's Six Grand Symphonies, arranged for the 
Piano-Forte, with accompaniments for the Flute, 
Violin, and Violoncello, by J. N. Hummel, 
Maitre de Chapelle to the Duke of Sax Weimar. No. 8. 
(Chappell and Co., Bond-Street.) 

We have here a continuation of the work which has 
already been noticed in our Review. It is continued 
upon exactly the same plan, and is executed, bah as to 
the important matter of arrangement, and tbe less essen- 
tial points of printing, paper, &c, with the same ability, 
care, and liberality as called forth our former praise. 

The third number is the popular symphony. No. 1, 
in Cianchettini s edition iu score ; beginning,— 
-Or 




1 



The fifth number is the fine symphony in D major, 
and not published in the edition in score. It opens thus : — . 




The fourth number we have not yet received, but both 
that and tbe last are, we understand, in a forward state 
of preparation, and will appear immediately. When 
completed, this will be a work that all amateurs, and 
even professors, ought to possess. Indeed the sympho- 
nies thus arranged are put into a practicable state for 
performing ; while the scores,— which are not completed, 
— are only to be considered as works of reference, or for 
the study of those who seek the depths of mu 
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1. Amuskmkns Db L'WBlA t selections from the latest 
foreign Operas and Ballets, arranged far the Piano- 
Forte, Not. S, and 4, ( Boose v and Co. Holies- Street.) 

9. Grand March, in Alfred, composed by Count de 
G allen berg, arranged for the Flute and Piano- 
Forte, by Antonio Diabelli, of Vienna.' (Weasel tt "d 



3. Cocks's collection of Foreign Marchbs for the 
Piano-Forte, by the most celebrated composer*. 
Book 8. (Cocks and Co., Princes-Street, Hanover- 
Square ) 

4, Terpsichore, choix despiecet, (trees des Operas et 
Ballet*, n mites pour le Piano-Forte. Not. 5, and 
6. (VVessel and Stodart, Soho-Stfuare.) 

The third and fourth miml>ers of I be A musemens de V 
opera, contain the Carat inas, " Che vide," and " Ah ! gia 
trascorse .-" the Terzetto, " Soave conforto," and " Term 
arnica," with " Vara, dch attrndimi" (giren in onr I2th 
No.) all from Rossini's Zelmira. They are exceedingly 
well arranged, — by Leidesdorf, of Vienna, we believe, — 
and make excellent piano-forte pieces. 

The March from the Ballet of Alfred is not very novel 
in its character, but is in a popular style, and quite easy 
for both instruments. 

The two latter publications are for the purpose of 
furnishing the English amateur with the short and po- 

6 ilar pieces from the Italian and German Operas and 
sllets. The present Number of Cocks's collection, com- 
prises Marches from Etisabetta, Taneredi, and La Gazxa 
jLadra. The two numbers of Terpsichore contain a pas de 
tie u. r from a ballet by Moscbeles, and an air from La 
Donna del Lego. 



I. Booscy's Selection of Air» Varied, Rondos, Ssc, 
Jar the Piano and Violoncello, by the most ad- 
mired Foreign Composers. Book I. (Boosey and Co. 
Holies-Street.) 

8. Cocks's collection of Choice Pieces for the Vio- 
loncello arm PlANO»FoRTB,/row tie bstt Foreign 
Composers, by W. H. Hacart. Boot L. (Cocks and 
Co.) 

The tirst of these it a Rondulctto comjiosed by F. Lauska, 

with an accompaniment, — not actually obbHgato, but very 
decorative,— fur tha Violoncello. Though a trifle, this 
is the production of a roaster, and is a very charming 
composition ; combining a most animating and pleasing 
air, with as much harmony, of the scientific kind, as the 

Ey and easy character of the piece would justify. M. 
sskai notwithstanding that be is a German, has con- 
descended to make use of a chromatic passage from Ros- 
sini's Zelmira, — (see our fifteenth Number, page 46), 
—and wftb very good e fleet. As we much recommend 
this composition, to both Piano-forte and Violoncello 
players, we think it necessary to notice two important 
errors of its engraver. At page 1, 2nd base staff, bar 5, 
the first note should be G alone, without the R. Page 4, 
2nd liase staff, 2nd bar, the fifth quaver must be E 
nafnral. 

No. 2 is, in fact, a duet, the violoncello being ubbtigato. 
The principal subject of this piece is the air, «' E tu 
quando torvcrai," introduced in the chorus, u Pin dolci 
e placido," in Taneredi, and is one of the most popular 
things in that fine opera. It is very short and quite 
easy for the Piano-forte ; but the Violoncello part, to 



which the air is given, requires a performer of taste and 
feeling. 

We are glad to observe how much progress this manly 
instrument, the Violoncello, is making. That the number 
of dillettanti performers on it is rapidly increasing, is ap- 
parent from the many works for it wnkh are now pub- 
lishing. We have been obliged to delay, tilt next month 
noticing several that we have received ; amongst which 
arc some that, upon a cursory view, appear to be of a 
superior i 



1. Fantasia for the Flute, «*r* on Accompani- 
ment for the Piano-Forte, tu which are introduced 
Rode's air, with three new Variations, and an Original 
Bolero ; by CflAS. NlCOLSON. No. 7. (Clementi and 
Co.) 

2. MAYSEDER'S First celebrated PoLONAlSE, arratyed 
for the Flute, with a Piano-Forte Accompani- 
ment, by J. C. Weidner. (Cocks and Co.) 

8. Flora, ftecveildet Pieces pour la Flute seule, 
composfes et arrangees par divers autturs cilibres. No. 
l, and 2. (Wessel and Stodart.) 

If Mad. Catalani will venture to sing a violin air, surely 
the flute-player may presume to blow it. But Med. C. 
performs it most vabirously, note for note as M. Rode 
plays it ; while Mr. Nicolson, more prudently, adapts it 
to the genius of his instrument. This be has done with 
skill, — if it be allowed that rapid passages are calculated 
to shew the real beauty of the flute,— and, with the ad- 
dition of a good Bolero, and a very judicious piano-forte 
accompaniment, has produced a composition which will 
1k> much admired liv those amateurs who have arrived at 
a hi^h detrree of proficiency. 

Weidner's arrangement of Mayseder's Polonaise is 
excellent: nearly all that we have said of the foregoing 
will apply to this ; which, however, consists of bat one 



Judging by the two first numbers of Flora, it is 
likely to prove a good collection of short pieces for the 
flute, without any accompaniment. The first No. 
tains the favourite air in Nina, 




with four brilliant variations by Keller. . 
The 2nd No. is the following air, — German, we think,— 
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To which the celebrated GabrieUky has addt.nl five short, 
but -difficult variations, in the space of two pages, and ' 
forming an extremely useful exercise. 



The Infant Vocalist is a modest publication, consisting 
of half a dozen pretty tune*, set to tome very inn 



1. Ballad, "Oulylove, my love, the mora," sung by 
Mr. Braham, written, and composed by Joan Fabry. 
(Goulding arid Co.) 

S. Song, " The days of our happiness," sung by Mr.Ter- 
rail, composed by Cuas. S. Lvans, of His Majesty's 
Jhapels Royal. (Fitiwilliam and Co., New-Street 



S. Recit. and At*, " He sought his sire," written by 
Mr. Montgomery, compoted and sung at the Liverpool 
Concern, ojSaml. Hkxshau. (Fitzwilliam and Co.) 



4. Canxowctta, " The kin, dear maid," us sung be- 
Jbre Hxs Majesty, by George Aspnll, egtd 9 y«rr», 
written by Lord Byron, and composed by William 
Aapuix. (Clementi and Co.) 

5. Song, " Miss Bridget Adair," composed by the same, 
(published by the same.) 



«. Sono, " The Soldier's Adieu," composed by C. M. 
Sola, (published by tJte tame.) 

7. Sono, » Henry and Susan," corned by W. I. Cas- 
, (published bg the same.) 



a Hthw, « Hosanna ! to the Prince of light," comjwsed 
for four voices, by MaBIA HlNCBBSMAN. (Whi- 
taker and Co., St. PauTs Church Yard.) 

9. " The Infant Vocalist," selections from the Nursery 
Rhymes, fcc, with original airs, by Guz. Est. Ham- 
mond. (Mitchell, 58 New Bond Street.) 

Mb. Pabby's Ballad is a pretty, unassuming melody , 
sum the accompaniment, consisting of a few simple chords, 
is quiet, and in character with the air. This is called a 
Cambrian Ballad ; it seems to us to be -entirely in tin; 
Scotish style. 

No. 2 is faultless, as to composition and accent, but 
very common, and a few of its cadences are as old- 
fashioned as those that appear in the Lady's Magazine 
of fifty vears ago, 

The Introduction to the Recitative, No. 3, shews some 
talent for harmony, but a want of practice in it. A sym- 
phony to an air," differing in measure from the air to 
which it leads, is quite a new thing to us ; but we neither 
understand the object, in the present case, of such a de- 
parture from received custom, nor do we like its effect. 
.Both the words and music of this production are a little 
too bombastic for our plain understanding and simple 
taste. 

Nos. 4 and 6 should, in common prudence, have been 
submitted to correction, before they were printed and dis- 
tributed. We reluctantly say, that we have seldom seen 
two such unadvised publications. 

Nos. 6 and 7 are both composed with taste. The latter 
by Mr. CasleU, shews a good deal of strong musical 
feeling. ~~ 

The Hymn,— for so we have called this piece, the fair 
author not having bestowed a title upon it,— is in * time, 
and is the composition of a lady. 



nursery verses. Both rhymes and i 
possible, and well adapted to the are and intellect of 
Ihose for whom tbey are written. The moderate price 



of this little work is another recommendation of it ; and 
is not unworthy of remark, in an age 
sold at four shillings each. 



FOREIGN MUSICAL REPORT. 



major, mucsfoso 

No. 8. 
major, andante J 



major, allegro, A time, which terminates the whole 
i. No. 4. A Terzetto with chorus, A flat major. 



Vikxka. In our laat Number we mentioned the favourable 
reception which M. von Weber's Opera of linryanthe had met 
with. We now extract ilie following criticism upon it from a 
Vienna Journal. — "The overture is bold and full of fire. It 
opens without preparation in a strongly marked allegro, in 
E flat major, the fundamental theme of which, is repeated 
in No. 4, and which progresses in grand masses of instru- 
mental music interrupted only by the cantilena of the middle 
theme in die dominant, till it gradually ainka in a cadence 
on the chord of the minor seventh of O' flat, ami concludes in 
a largo quartett for the stringed instrument* col nonlino. it 
then progresses by an enharmonic transition iato B major, which 
is full of toft and plaintive effect. Alter singular modulations 
and a point it or gut io F sharp major, the contrn-basses give, at 
the entrance «f the tempo prhno, a fugue-theme in four parts 
pianiuimo, during which the principal theme is heard with im- 
posing effect, and close* with great spirit and grandeur. No. 1. 
The Introduction consists of a double chorus, which is full of 
grace and baauty, and is followed by a dance movement, in G 
J- time, which is foil of spirit and originality. 
A Romance in the true Troubadour style, in B flat 
time, which is succeeded by a short chorus. 

No. 8, G ma 
introduction. 

mantiun atsai A time, a grand composition, with an imp 
ttretta, the subject of which, lias before been heard m the < 
ture. No. 5. A Caratina, awlantlno C major, f time, full of 
pastoral simplicity. No. 6. An Aria, agitato E minor, 4 time, 
and No. 7, duet sWerww A minor, two compositions full of 
passion, with an accompaniment full or beauty and 
uiouy. No. a A grand Scena for the heroine of 
allegro fitro E major. { time, strongly expressive of the mingled 
passi.ms uf love, jealousy, rage, and revenge. No. 9. Finale of 
act 1, D major, the cAiimo of which i* one of the strikiug parts 
of the opera. The second act opens with a scene of midnight 
darkneaa, with a recitative of the bewildered hero, strongly ex- 
pressive of terror. No. 10, allegro con fnoco, C minor, { time. 
The intermediate passage, an arioso cantabile, in G major i 
time, where his better nature seems to gain the ascendency over 
his evil purpose, is truly admirable. No. 11. Duet, allegro 
energico, B flat major, f time, this is a piece of the highest dra- 
matic interest in the whole opera, of which it is iuipn-Mble to 
convey an adequate idea in words ; it must be lieasxl in order, 
perfectly to comprehend its wild and striking character. No. 12. 
Air, largketto, A flat, \ time, whk-h breathes love and tenderness ; 
the allegro movement has great truth-of expression, joined to 
much grace and spirit. No. 13. A Duet, etVoee, C major, £ 
time, is a masterly composition, and is felt as doubly delightful, 
when heard in immediate contrast with the last movement. 
No. 14. The Finale. The first chorus, allegro moderato, F 
major, g time, has a siugular effect from the broken nature of 
the movement ; this changes into pin motso, D flat major, \ 
time, displays many striking passages, and returns again to the 
melody of the overture, the same as in No. 4. The effect of this 
is happy, and shows the hand of a master, who has the whole of 

v a 
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>■>■ tnbjeet constantly before hi* eye*. Thit it followed by a 
qoartett, IttrgheUo A major, { time ; the artful manner in which 
the part* are blended one with the other is remarkable, forthwith 
each part teems to follow its teparate motivo, vet they all har- 
monize admirably together; but it requires the utmost deli- 
catr in the performance. The concluding chorus, in F minor, 
it lull of beautiful harmonics and very striking in iU effect. 
Third Act, No. 15. An introductory recitative and duet, 
naderato, A major, J time, followed by an agitato A minor. No. 
16. Air. B major. No. 17. Air, largo G major. All these pieces 
form a series of changeful passion*, and the latter is happily 
expressive of filial piety. No. 18. A hunter s chorus, allegro 
marcato, E flat major, } time, a powerful rival of tlie chorus of 
the tame character in the Freusehi-tz, and which doubtless, will 
become as popular as the former. The eight hunting horns in 
echoing chorus are happily expressive of the joys of the chase. 
No. 1!). Duet, with chorus, larghetto C minor, $ time, which 
properly speaking, serves as a kind of prologue to the following 
air, allegro ran fnoco, C major, * time, No. 20, which is 
expressive of high and triumphant joy. No. 21. Chorus of 
peasants, allegretto A major, % time ; there is great naiireti in 
this movement • the cantilena it extremely simple, and given at 
first in unison by soprano voices only, and the manner in which 
the other parts take up the subject is truly original. No. 22. 
A short powerful chorus, allegro II major, J time. No. 23. A 
march for a nuptial procession, D major, alia breve, very cha- 
racteristic and of a national character. The alternate inter- 
changes of the major and minor keys are very piquant, and 
produce a very charming effect. No. Stt. Duet, with chorussea, 
D major, f time. This is a piece abounding with more strik- 
ing effects than perhaps any other we could mention. What 
truth, what imposing grandeur ? No. 25. Finale, maestoso E 
flat, * time. The most striking part of this is a movement 
expressive of malignant triumph, eon faria E major ; a duet 
formed of fragments of the duct of the second art, C major, 
which terminates iu a chorus ; the concluding movement, presto 
E flat major, \ time, which is full of fire and characteristic 



Vihnna. Salieri still continues very much indisposed. But 
his illness is said to be rather that of the mind than of the 
body. 

The operas performed here have been l.n Gazxa Lailra, La 
Molitiara of Paisiello. l)er Frcgsrhutx, 11 Don Giovanni, and a 
new comic piece, founded on a French vaudeville, entitled Oeh- 
tenmcnurtte. 

The celebrated Kalkhrenner has been here, and gave a concert 
which was well attended. It wan thought that he particularly 
excelled in the selection he made from the compositions of 
Mozart. 

A grand musical Academia wan given here for the benefit of 
the City Hospital ; the arrangemeut of the pieces for this occa- 
sion was as follows : 

1st. Part. 

I. A new symphony in D, allegro and andante . Kmmmrr. 

9. Aria Rifaut. 

3. Concerto for the Violoncello .... Jtfer*. 

♦. QuarU-lt ........ Rossini. 

6. A Fantasia Moscacte*. 

6. A irrand scena from the Opera of Boats Sturx 

iFall of Baal) JFeigl. 

7. Finale from the same fFcigl. 

8d. Part. 

1. Aria Mereadante. 

X. Trio for Flute, Oboe, and Trumpet by the brothers 
Khayll. 

3. Terzetto from CtVo in Babilonia . . . Rossini. 

4. A Concerto for the Violin .... Mat/seder. 

5. The Hunter-chorus from Euruanthe . Richer. 



Mozart's Requiem and Righini'S Te Deum, < 
given in the Royal Military Chapel of this town, fur the benefit 
of the widows and orphans of those who fell in the late war, for 
whom a fund is instituted here. The meeting was fully attended 
and completely answered the object which it was intended to 
promote. 

The operas produced here have been Sacrhini't (Edijtpe en 
Colonne, and the Barbiere di Sivigiia of Rossini. 



Mt'KiCH. In speaking of Die MuUerin, a i 
has the following remarks : " Some one h; 
very cradle of variations, and certainly not whim 
for in no place of Germany or Italy, was there 
Ublished a school for variations, and a mauufactot. 
as with us. In no place did a sonata of the throat i 
such boisterous applauses, or draw such overflowing bouses. A 
few of these roulades may be pardoned in the principal singers, 
but when those of the second and third order will aspire to make 
variations upon the simplest phrases, surely it is time for the 
most indulgent critic to raise his voice in reprobation of such 
absurdities. Relative to the disorders that have thus gained 
ground in song, we will take the liberty of quoting the words of 
a gentleman, who is at oucc an enlightened critic and an ex- 
cellent composer. 

" How, he exclaims, can the present public taste he said to 
have attained to the highest degree of refinement, when only 
gaudy and exterior forms, not intrinsic value, are required by the 
public ; when only the former are relished, without the latter 
being felt ; when, iu the enjoyment of music, thinking and feel- 
ing are grown aliu-ist out of fashion, and hence such ronqnisi- 
tions only are applauded as excite neither ideas nor sentiments, 
because they possess neither the one nor the other ; when, in 
compositions for the voice, the poem is considered only as a 
necessary evil, as a medium for the notes, and for the exercise 
of the vocal organ ; when execution is every thing, iurention 
nothing, or at least only so far something, as it affords a mentis 
to the former to dazzle by mechanical dexterity; when the 
notions of the style and character of music are so far con- 
founded, or rather altogether left out of the question, that the 
concert is transplanted into the opera, the opera into the church, 
and instrumental music is sung ; for to say the truth, what 
can be a greater proof of the most strange absurdity, of the 
most inconceivable depravity of taste, and deficiency of judg- 
ment that ever disgraced the art of music, than that of con- 
verting the human voice into a mere instrument ? when, in a 
word, as a natural consequence of all we have advanced above, 
the beautiful works of the great classical composers, which were 
written for eternity, arc, in a great measure, banished from the 
chamber, the concert and the stage, in order to make room for 
tbc ephemeral productions of the day." 



Munich. Abu Hassan, one of the early compositions of 
C. M. v. Weber was produced here. Its texture is principally 
interwoven of splendid masses of harmony, with stripes of melody 
thinly scattered over the piece. This was followed by Dtr 
Sanger und Schneider, (the Singer and tlie Tailor.) founded on 
the anecdote of Farinclli, the music by Winter. The Xoraidc 
of Rossini was also given here, but operas of this kind meet with 
but little success on our stage, a circumstance that is hailed by 
some as a happy omen of the approaching reign of a better taste. 
In addition to this, we had the Sargino of Paer, Der Hattel- 
st intent, II Don Giovanni, Figaro, La Donna del Logo, GU 
Oriaij e Curiazj of Cimaroao, La Rapuretsaglia, by Stunz, ' 
and Rossini s Pietra del para gone, and L'llaliano in Algeri. 



Frankfort. The latest operas given at this place, have 
been the Libusta of Krcutzrr, the Eintiedlcr (Ilennit) of 
Caraffa, and f'alentine ton Mailond, (falentine de Milan) 
a posthumous work of Mehu), translated iuto German. This 
o|>era is said to abound with beautiful airs far above the common 
order, and was received with general approbation. Siegmar, an 
opera by Kapellmeister Guhr, has also been revived, and with 
so many alterations aud additious at almost to amount to a i 
composition. 
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Boi.ocxa. Allusions have been before made to the present 
melancholy state of rharch music in Italy, and it hat been observed 
that all the prohibitions of the high church authorities against 
introducing profane music in the boly temple* are of no effect. 
But thin is not the onlv evil. A* the festivals of the Catholic 
church arc numerous, there exist many bunglers in music in 
every town and village, who patch together a few meagre 
piece* alia Rnuini, and defrand the meritorious church com- 
poser 4»f lain just due*, in order to prevent such abuses, the 
cardinal Archbishop Obhizzoni ha* utued a circular to all 
priests and rectum of churches, in which he alludes to the exist- 
ing statutes of the Academia tie' Filarmoniei, and insists that 
they ahall he rigorously adhered to. According to these, of the 
three clauses of Maestri Cvmpotitori, viz., the numcratj, 
$apranu*nerarj and onorarj, onlv the first have the exclu- 
sive riyht to direct the music in' the churches, and the *o- 
yranumerarj, onlv in ease of a deficiency of the former; for 
which purpose a list of the names of the numerarj is added to 
the circular. The following paragraph bear* upon the subject 
of these abuses : " We therefore take advantage of thia oppor- 
tunity to remind Maettri di Muiiea, organists, and all whose 
dutv it ia to attend to the good order and arrangement of the 
ecclesiastical funzioni (festivities, I that church music might to 
he maintained in all its gravity and majestic solemnity, and not 
be confounded with that of a profane or theatrical cliaractcr. 
Let it therefore be the special dutv, as well of the arranger* 
and executors of church music, a* of those to whom the regula- 
tion of the churches themselves belong, to aroid all such music 
as recals to mind dances or operas, or any other sentiments than 
of that devotion and collccteditess of luilid which is suited to the 
temple of the Lord." 

We cannot let the mention of this subject pass, without quot- 
ing a whimsical passage relative to the abuse of church music, 
which occurs in an old tract of the sixteenth century, entitled : 
Utile Lettere volgari tli diverti nobli**inii uomini ett eccel- 
lentitsimi ingrgni. Vcnezia, 15G7. In a letter upon music, 
at page 216, the writer observes, " They will sometimes say, 
' Ah, what beautiful music has been snug at chapel to day !' 
* Well, and what have vnu heard ?' — They will reply, cither the 
Armed man, or Hereulet, at The Duke of Ferrara. What 
the deuce can the mass have to do with the Armed man, with 
Hercules, or the Duke of Ferrara ? Surely devout music, a due 
recollection of mind, a fervent devotion and genuine piety, can 
have but little connexion with your Armed man, and your 
Duke of Ferrara !" 



Paris. April. Signor Barbajaha* quitted the direction of 
the grand Oitera at Naples ; his successor is Mr. Gloasop. This 
Englishnuin is at the same time contractor for the Theatre of 
Milan, aud wishes to add to it those of Rome and Venice. The 
English, who hold so great a share of the commerce, strive 
nevertheless, to place themselves at the head of all the arts in 
Europe ! 'l*he trade in female singers they take up instead of 
their traffic in slaves. 



At the head of the company of which M. Barbaja la 

still director, and which he must take to Vienna, and afterwards 
to St. Petersburg, is that celebrated singer, Madame Mainville 
Fodor. Shall we never again see her in France ? Mcsdamcs 
Cornell!, Dardonelli, Ferlotti, M.M. David, Robini and La- 
blache, form part of the company, which, we are assured, is the 
best in all Italy. 



The yonng Sagrini, thirteen years old, professor of 

the guitar, gave a concert on the 15th of March, in the hall of 
Mom, Pfetffer, rue Montmartre. The extraordinary and 
precise talent of this young artist, has been attended by the 
must brilliant success. At the court of Turin, he astonished 
and charmed the most distinguished connoisseurs, and the same 
effect was re-produced at Paris. 



THE ANCIENT CONCERTS. 



FIFTH CONt'lvRT. 



Under the direction of the Karl of Darnlry, concert of An- 
dent Matin, fTcduetday, March the Slat, 1SS4. 



Act I. 



} 

! 



(Alex. Balut.J Handel. 
Earl of Mornington. 

(11 Pentieroto.) Handel. 



Handel. 



Alex. * FeattJ Handtl. 



jr^/e. 

I shall. 



0 vcrto *rp * 

Chorus. Flush'd with 
Glee. Here in cool grot. 
Recit. acr. Me, when the sun. 
Song. Hide me from dav's. 
Recit. But let my due feet. 
Chorus. There let the jiealing. 
Air and Cho. These pleasures. 
Concerto Sth. (Grand.) 
Recit. acc. Now strike the golden. 
Chorus. Break his bands. 
Recit. arc. Hark t the horrid sound 
Song. Revenge ! Timotheus erica. 
Grand Coronation Anthem. The king 

Act II. 

Overture. (Otho.J Handel. 

Duet. O deliver me. > /-i>_i« vn « n 

Duet and Chorus. I will give. ] (PMlm VU > 

Glee. A gen'rous friendship. IF elite. 

Scene from Tyrannic Love. Purcell. 

Concerto 11th. Geminiani Cortlti. 

Selection from the Oratorio of Itrael in Egypt. Handel. 

The fifth concert was decidedly the best we have yet heard this 
season: — The overture to Alexander Hal it t was followed by a 
good noisy, heathenish chorus enough, but we have once before 
remarked that it would be more judicious to introduce these kind 
of choruses onlv when they arc to be succeeded by some solemn 
invocation to the deity.— Handel has generally so contrived 
it, producing that effect of contrast which is at onire a proof of hi* 
great judgment, and the versatility of his genius.— Lord Morn- 
ington's airv and fanciful glee " Here in cool grot," led us not 
inaptly to the heavenly recitative and air, " Hide me from day's 
garish eye." — It is, with scarcely any exception, the most de- 
liriously soothing fctraiu we ever heard, and ML>s Stephens sung 
it better than we ever heard her perform it before : — She evi- 
dently felt every note, in the chorus "There let the pealing 
organ blow ;*' the organ ad libitum between each strain would 
have made a much more solemn imprerslm, luid the able con- 
dutor been less lavish of accompaniment with the right hand. 
If it were meant to 



" Dissolve us into ecstasies 

And bring all heaven before our eyes,"' — 

we must candidly confess that the effect was just the reverse. 
The last movement, " These pleasures melancln»ly give," might 
indeed " Take the imprison'd stud and lap it in Elysium." It is 
beyond ail praise, and Mr. Greatorex's management of the pianos 
anil fortes, does him the highest credit. The 5tb Grand we have 
heard better played. The scene from Alexander'* featt we 
pass over, and come to the Coronation Anthem, The I 
shall rejoice,"' timing a very fine first act. 'Iliis sublime 
position is too well known to demand any particular observa- 
tion on its merits. It is, from the first bar to the last, pre-emi- 
nently grand and characteristic, and the delicious quartetto 
" Exceed iiiir y;lacl shall ho be," was never more chastely or feel- 
ingly sung. 

The duet and chorus of Marccllo which followed the over- 
ture Otho in the second act, is of a superior order to tlie pieces 
we have of late heard of that composer ; but Mr. Lindley's 
flourishing Cadenza to the Symphony was, in every point of 
view, objectionable, not to say offensive ; but it shows, alas ! the 
all-prevailing power of vanitv over men of the highest talent. 
It is quite impossible that Mr. Lindley's soberer judgment 
could have suggested a cappricio as a precursor to very sacred 
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•n I , : but the opportnnUy of challenging that applause which 
he well knew he should receive from a certain part of hi* au- 
dience, was nut to be resisted. The winding up the anthem, 
«• I will sing praises," was vervfine, and put us a little in mind 
of the fine point " Unto the L»rd of Hosts," in the chorus " Your 
Harps and Cymbals." — Though meddling with Purcell be 
as dangerous as meddling witli Shakspeare, yet we cannot with- 
hold our congratulations from Mr. Oreatorex on the complete 
success of his additions, vocal and instrumental, to " Hark ! my 
Paridcar,"— tbey are luott tastefully and judiciously made, par- 
ticularly the introduction of the tenor part for Vaughan, which, 
without in the least disturbing our great countryman * delightful 
melody, fills up and greatly enriches the harmony. • 

The close of this selection, a rich scene from Israel in Egypt, 
would hare sent us away in high gratification, had the duet, 
*' The Lord is a man of war," been omitted. There must be 
some whccl-within-w heel-work, in this Mr. Wheeler's case, or be 
would not be thus allowed to " push established singers from 
their stools ;" for Bellamy is assuredly the legitimate successor 
to Bartleman.— We were sorrv too for Mr. John Sale, the mure 
»«, as we are seldom irratified In bearing his melodioui voice and 
chaste singing, except in some O Xanny glee. To tin- s 
si on of sublime rhoruaset that followed the Hailstone*, w 
only adil our general meed ol praise and admiration ; for t 
tin: I ;•-!/•• would take up more time and space than wc can spare. 
Those who wish to hear such perfect compositions performed 
In a perfect manner, should frequent tlx Concert of Ancient 
Music. 



SIXTH CONCERT. 

Under the direction of the Earl of Derby, Concert of An- 
cient Untie, fFednetday, April the 7th. 1884. 

Act L 

Opening and Cho. T« Dt 
Duet. Te ergo quatsnmus. 
Chorus. Te gloriosus apostoli 



ICC0H- 

i can 
> riar- 



Recit. see. Tranquillo lo ton. » 
8oog. Umbra adorata. J 
Concerto 2nd. 
Selection from a Sen ice. 
Already see. 



} 



Orffiin. 



Guglielmi. 
RieeiottL 



J (Saul.) Handel. 



Act II 

(Ariadne.) 



y v crture. 

Duetto. Quill analante. 
Song. Come, thou goddess, i 
Chorus. Haste thee, nymph. \ 
Ode. Hence, all ve Tain delights. 
Song. Softly rise. J 



(L Allegro.) 



Chorus. Ve 
Concerto 2nd. 
Sicilian H 



(Solomon.) 



(Grand.) 



Handel. 
Marceilo. 

Hand*. 

ll'ebbe. 

Tir. Boyre. 

Handel. 



ss 



Ivmn. I 
I know that my Redeemer. 1 
Cho. Worthy is the. J 



(Mettiah.) Handel. 



and 



The sixth concert did not quite answer our 
we lament to find ourselves already in the middle of our course 
with so little novelty to mention, and that little, of a very mea- 
gre description. 

The opening of Graun's Te Deum has been so generally ad- 
mired, and, really, ton, by good judges, that we shall not pre- 
sume to find fault. — Considered abstractedly, the music is 
certainly striking, still we think the style ton operatical, and the 
instrumental accompaniments too light for the subject .-—The 
■train should be an exulting one, no doubt, but let us remember 
It ts the lilting up of the heart and voice to God. Mrs. Salmon 
could not be expected to do much with Gugtfchni's song, for, to 
aay the truth, we have heard far better specimens of his taste 
and fancy ; there is really nothing praise-worthy in it. Rir- 
outtis Concertos are good composition*, but are not so well 



calculated for a large, as fur a small band; the parts fmrthe 
violins are so beautifully interwoven with each other that they 
require the most delicate and correct execution, and we have 
been better pleased with the charming concerto now under our 
consideration, when we have heard it played by a few choice 
performers at a private party. Jomcllis Sauctus wa* the great 
treat of the evening , for though not a novelty, it is of that choice 
description of Italian Church Music which we can always listen 
to with rapture, and never tire. The opening is astonitdungly 
grand and impressive. The first act elated upon us with the 
opening chorus in Saul, preceded by that delicious bit, " Wei- 
conic, welcome, mighty kins " 

Conic we now to act the second. After the overture to 
Ariadne and Qua! analanlc, arose poor Vanghan, looking as 
" melancholy as a lover's lute," to sing lor the 1 j'Hh time " Come, 
come thou goddess," — the chorus singers too Ho hoed away in 
the laughing chorus with most grave and decorous correctness. 
After so much jollity, it was time, for variety's sake, to treat u* 
with a little in the mournful style, ami Webbe's " Ode to 
melancholy," was most happily thought of: we must not, how- 
ever, play with edged tools here, for this said ode is one of those 
admirable efforts of genius which it wuuld be as stupid in us to 
coudcinii, atanv time, oranv where, as it is useless to praise. 
It was well sustained throughout by the priuripal singers. The 
Second Grand of Handel was, and is always, a great treat. The 
concluding fugue is the most spirited movement of the kind we 
ever heard ; the double subject is admirably contrasted. Miss 
Stephens's " I know that my Redeemer," is Sanctissima and 
puristima .- wc have .again the satisfaction of bearing testimony 
to her chaste and feeling style : — she sung the heavenly air, if 
not with the energy and lofty fulness of voice of the never-to- 
be-forgotten Mara, with equal if not superior, reverential sim- 
plicity. But what a conclusion of the Concert. The brightest 
jewel in Handel's diadem reserved to send the Ancientt bust- 
ling and chattering away ! Where was « Aloud let acclamations." 
or -Tyrants?" but to place the matchless winding up of the 
Mcssiab at the tag end,— O misery !— 

" Take any shape but that ." 

Handel could not help terminating bis Oratorio with it ; but 
as a detached piece, it ought to be introduced any where, rather 
than in the place of a voluntary to jday the company to their 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

FOURTH CONCERT, Monday, 5th of AprU, ltOt 
Act I. 

Spohr. 



Sinfonta in D. ...... 

Quartettn, Cfe/e i7 mio lahbro, Mrs. Salmon, Miss 
Guodall, Signor Garcia and Signer Placei 
( Hianca e Faliero) . . . . . 

Trio, Piano-forte, Violin, and Violoncello, Messrs. 
Neate, Mori, and Lindley , . 

Sccua, Ah fir.ji'ia. Signor Garcia . . 



Nayseder. 
Beethoven. 
Chernbini. 



Act II. 



Siofnnia in E fiat . . . . , Moxart. 

Rerit. and Air, " If guiltless blood," Mrs Salmon 

(Susanna) . Handel. 

Quartetto in D. Minor, two Violins, Viola, and 

Violoncello. Messrs. P. Cramer, W. Griesbacb, 

U Ashley, and Liadle-y .... Mnari. 
Tenetto, Seal rolta, Mrs. Salmon, Miss Goodall, 

and Sig. De Begnis (La Clemen xa di Tito) . 
Overture, Fidelia • 

Leader, Mr. Loder^CouducW. Mr. Bis^. 

Amongst the living composers of orchestral music, Spohr 
his knowledge of the powers of 
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various Instruments, his elegant taste and indefatigable industry 

in revising hi* compositions, and in firing the highest finish 
to them, altogether impart a (-harm, to hi* production*, which, 
if it he not felt and admitted by the multitude, is enjoyed and 
acknowledged by connoisseurs ; and the grand test of hi* m» 
trin&ic merit is, that the more be is heard, the more he is ad- 
mired. His works certainlv are much eial>orated, and it require* 
no slight knowledge of the 'art to be enabled to appreciate them. 
This is particularf? the case with the symphony performed at the 
fourth concert, which does not unfold all its beauties to the urtin- 
stnicted hearer, hut to sttil Tul judges, — or, at least, to the ma- 
jority of them, — it affords a high intellectual pleasure. 

The beautiful quartett, CVe/o it mio labbm int/n'm, failed in 
tbr performance: Mrs. Salmon became somewhat confused in it, 
and her want of firmness,— of which there is seldom any reason 
to complain,— communicated itself to the others ; insomuch 
that, at the conclusion., the audience expressed, — some positively, 
others negatively, — then- displeasure. 

The trio by Maysederis. like nearly all his music, distinguished 
for it* levity and prrttiness. It was" executed with tho utmost 
correctness, and, doubtless, strictly according to the author's in- 
tention, at Mr. Neatc was, we arc informed, personally acqoainted 
with him at Vienna. 

The Sceno, - Ah f perfidy is a composition of Beethoven 
not generally known, nor will it ever be ; for it can only be well 
understood by good musicians, who have smue acquaintance wkh 
the Italian language. We can hardly point out so expressive a 
recitative, and so passionate an air. "fiariia, in spite of a most 
severe cold. sang It with an energy, feeling, and taste, that we hare 
never heard surpagtcd. 

TIic overture to Fontsto is exceedingly clever and nrhrinal. 
but to please, it ought to be known almost by heart. There is 
great meaning in it, hut the design is not very apparent at the 
first or sccondf hearing. The symphony in E flat of Mozart is so 
universally admired, that any eitlogimn'of it is now superfluous. 

The introduction of the pathetic and lovely air from Handel's 
Sutanna, is much to the credit of the managers, and Mrs. Salmon 
did it justice. Good music is not confined to time or place ; we 
should be ghtd to hew Palestrina and Rossini on the same night, 
and are proud to say, that we derive as much pleasure from 
Handel's coint>o»itioDS aa did Mozart, tin? greatest of modern 
musicians. The nam* of the latter le«l* us at once to the 

Suartett played by Mr. F. Cramer, 4°e. A more chaste and 
nished performance was never heard at these concerts : no trick, 
no jirking. no squeaking ; all pure and rational. 

We wudi that Italian music were always given to Italians to 
sing, when possible ; and Euglish music, to the English ; — we 
mean, that music in which there is any thing like dialogue to 
support, and in which a thorough knowledge of the language is 
necessary to the effect. For want of attcntiou to such a rule 
as this, the expressive Terzetto of Mozart lust some of its beauty. 

We hare, upon a former occasion, spoken of Recthovru's 
overture to Fidelia, as a remarkably fine dramatic composition. 
It is full of musical imagery. 



CONCERTS SPIRITUELS. 

These concerts went on to tike end of the Lent season. Marl. 
Catalani heing the eltiet, it not the only, vocal attraction which 
they could boast ; and even this support failed on the find mrht, 
when, in comcqucncc of indisp<»»i»iou, site incapacitated 
from performing. Tliis rirmsatTrnrr not having been announced 
in so public a manner as the nature of the case demanded, pro- 
duced a violent clamour in the theatre, and Mud. Catalani was, 
after much interruption, and a long suspension of the concert, 
obliged to appear, en drukabillt, accompanied by her mejical 
adviser. Her appearance, and the statement of her attendant, 
then convinced the audience of the truth «f her excuse, though 
they were not less indignant at having paid their money in vain. 

The instrumental part of these performances has been excel- 
lent ; with such a baud hb that of the opera, nothing less wa» to 



be expected, and had the vocal department been properly at- 
tended to, and the whole managed withabilitr, the undertaking 
mint hare proved a very profitable one. The most miccegaful 
effort of this fine orchestra was made ia the performance of a 
movement in a new national symphony by Mr. Cteraenti, ia 
which he introduces '* God save the King" in an uncommonly 
scientific and inegnlous manner, and with the happiest result. 
The same thing, however, had been done by Mr. Attwood, in 
hit anthem performed at the coronation ; the merit, therefore, of 
originating the thought, is due to the latter. 



THS DXAMA. 

The King's Theatre. 

Tub Fanatieo per Ut Muticu found little or no favour on its 
revival, as we predicted. It was performed a few nights, for 
want of something else, and was then succeeded by Rossini's 
Itarbierr ili Sivigtia, which was so gotten up, that it would no* 
have endured a second representation, but for the disordered 
state of the vocal troop, which made it necessarr to go on with 
this opera rather than shut up the house. Mad. Ronzt de Br^nis 
has been confined to her room from the commencement of the 
season: — Signor Rossini and the other managers do not act 
together with perfect cordiality, and Mad. Colbran Rossini it 
much indisposed. Signor (Jarcia sang in spite of a cold, till he 
was obliged to withdraw for a time, leaving // Conte, in the 
Barbiere, to Curium; who, in his turn, was obliged to announce 
himself on the list of invalids, and, in consequence, M. Regret 
waa engaged, that no further delay might take place in the 
bringing out of Oteiio. the opera chosen by Madame Pasta for 
her re-appearance in London. We concur so entirely iu the 
following account of Mad. Pasta, and of her debut, given in a 
morning paper, that we beg leave to extract it, making a few 
verbal alterations. 

" In the year 1817, when the Italian opera was rescued, by 
a new system of management, from impending destruction; a 
company was funned, which, for efficiency, — for the performance 
of reallv good music, —exceeded, beyond all compare, any time 
had before been collected together. In it were numbered 
SiguorsCrivelti, Ambrogetti, and Angrisani ; Mesdnmes F.«W, 
CampoTcae, and Pasta, the two latter of whom had never before 
appeared on any stage. 

Madame Pasta was then only in her eighteenth year, and 
though she could not, at to early an age, and without sn\ musical 
experience, compete with the two other admirable female singers, 
yet she shewed, must distinctly, the poascssioa of a talent that 
wanted only a little tiine and culture, and a fair opportunity far 
displaying itself. She left Etiglaud at the close of the season, 
and retired to Italy, where she devoted the whole of her tisse 
to study, and lo the liearing uf the best performers, but without 
the interference of nor master. 

" In 16W she returned to the stage, and chose Pari* a« the 
place of hrr second ilrbiit, where she immediately produced a 
great sensation, and lias ever since been rising in popularity, 
not ouly with the French, but with all the foreign visitors at that 
capital. Here, it is said, a Noble Marquess — who is supposed to 
be active in the direction of the King's Theatre this season,— 
ficard her, and took immediate steps for bringinir her to Limdutt ; 
in convequr urr whereof, she reappeared amonir*t us on Saturday 
the a!Wi of March, in the character ol I >etHrmonti, in Rossini's 
OtriU. 

" Madame Pasta' s voice is a mrs x»-t»)tr*»o, its compass is 

extensive, and, though not strong, has quite power enough, ex- 
cept in the concerted piece*, in which she cannot contend suc- 
cessfully against the combined sounds of the triher singers, and 
the thunder of the Orchestra. Her tones arc rich and sweet, 
except when she forces them, and though devoid of that clear- 
ness and vibration which the real Soprano, — Madame Roiui, 
for instance, — possesses, yet they are well suited to her style of 
singing, and to the characters which she will probably undertake. 
Her intonation is unimpeachable ; we did not discover one false 
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.rum her during the whole evening. Her .tyle b 
mire, it is totally diverted of all the spurious finery, the gewgaw, 
that has been ao prevalent lately. She adds very little to what 
"is set down" for her, and that little is not only in garni taste, 
but in a taste that ha* a great deal of originality in it. Some 
modest ornaments, which siie introduced in a must unpretending 
manner, went to the heart of every true lover of Song. 

" As an actress Mad. I'asta is not less worthy of distinction : 
her expression and gesture are in excellent keeping with her 
wnging ; all three are the offspring of a deep feeling and a 
correct judgmrnt. In figure she is rather below the middle size, 
but is exceedingly well proportioned. It may be recollected that 
her first appearance in this country was in male attire, and her 
form was then greatly admired. Her features are regular and 
expressive, and her whole countenance indicates a genius for the 
serious, rather than the comic drama." 

Nothing could be more encouraging than Mad. Pasta's re- 
ception, anil at the end of the opera she was called for, and 
•hewed herself again ou the stage, when she was received with 
acclamation*. 

Drury-Lane and Coy ext Garden Theatres. 

Since our last, nothing that requires noticing here has been 
brought out, or performed, at cither of our National Theatres. 
Mr. Bishop leaves Covent Garden at the end of the season, and 
is engaged at Drury Lane, where he is to receive eight hundred 
pounds per annum ; and, of course, the profits arising from t)ir 
sale of Ids copy-right. The committee of the former theatre 
refused, it is said, to augment his salary, and Mr. Elliston, — very 
wisely, we think,— seized the opportunity of adding so much 



vulgar it is still at the ebb, — and that manner which succeeded 
with the many twenty years ago, is fast growing into disrepute, 
aud will soou be universally discountenanced. 

We cannot close this article without noticing the unparalleled 
rffroiitery of Maniieur Bochsa in hoasting of having combined 
so much native Talent. Pray of what country is the v cry under- 
taker of these Oratorio* ? — Is Alontieur to be classed amongst 
the notice talent of England? If he had not, shamefully, been 
allowed to engage both the winter theatres, in order to clime oue 
of them, and so stifle anything like fair and advantageous com- 
petition, might not some notice, — some konett native. — have 
had a chance of performing Oratorio*, and of also trying his skill 
in getting-up Lent Concert*? 



Mr. MES S FAREWELL CONCERT. 

On Thursday, April 8th. this celebrated composer and per- 
formrr gave a Concert at the Argyll Rooms, for the purpose of 
bidding farewell to a country where lie has been established 
many year*, and by which he has been both admired for hi* 
talerits, ami esteemed for his private worth. We h*e him with 
regret, and he will carry with him the good wishe* of the English, 
wherever hi* own choice, or accident, may lead his step*. 

The rooms have rarely been so full as upon the present occa- 
sion ; the public flocked to them in crowds, without any i 
Hon, and thereby manifested, in the strongest practicable t 
their opinion of the artist whom they assembled to 1 
Mr. Kie* gave an excellent concert, in which he was assisted by 
most of the first performers in London. Messrs. Cramer and 
Kalkhrenner were prevented attending by casualties ; but 
Mr. dementi conducted a new overture, composed by himself, in 



ORATORIOS. 

The Prophecy, an Oratorio from Pope'* Messiah, composed 
by J. A. Wade, Esq., is certainly a very clever production. We 
have heard a considerable portion of it a second time, and find 
that its effect increase* upon repetition, for its merit* are of too 
deep a kind to be thoroughly developed nt a first hearing. The 
Overture is after — using the word in the sense which painters 
employ it — that uf Handel's Messiah, — and consists mainly of a 
well-written fugue. Another fugue, in the Chorus "In ada- 
mantine chains,"' with a second subject, i* as fortunate in effect 
•s learned in ronstructiim. 

Or Crotch's Ode on the accession of his present Majesty 
has been performed ; but it in not a sufficiently popular kind of 
music to succeed in an English theatre. We regret to see that 
*o excellent and respectable a prof essor can allow his name to ap- 
pear in the bills, accompanied by such wretched qnackerr as 
" an orcliestra of Harps," and three notes of admiration. Dr. 
Rosby also brought forward a composition, but it* reception w..» 
not very flattering. 

Mr. Sinclair has tried his strength in Handel's mush'. We 
beard him sing, " Sound an alarm," and cannot from this spe- 
cimen, encourage him with any praise ; it ought to be delivered 
with strength and animation, most unquestionably, but nut 
bawled out as if commanding a squadron of cavalry.' He sung 
it also in doable quick time, and in a style that may please un- 
cultivated ears, but never will gain for him that applause which 
will make either his fortune or hi* fame. The taste for music is 
g encrally improving—though among the high rulgar and lite low 



NEW CONCERT ROOM AT YORK. 

At the late Yorkshire Musical Festival much inconvenience 
was ex|«crienced from the inadequacy of the Great Assembly 
Rouni to receive the multitudes who wished to attend the even- 
ing performances. The committee were anxiously desirous to 
provide more accommodation at the future intended festivals, and 
an opportunity having recently occurred of obtaining the pre- 
mises lately belonging to Mr. Howlrt, situated in Upper Len- 
dall, and adjoining the end of tbe Assembly Room*, a few gentle- 
men spiritedly purchased the same for two thousand guineas nut 
doubting the public approbation. Upon these premises it is in- 
tended to erect a Concert-Room about one hundred feet long, 
sixty feet wide, and forty-five feet in height, capable of accom- 
modating sixteen hundred persons on the ground floor, and a 
gallery to contain about four hundred more : the expense uf this is 
expected to be about four thousand pound*. The front entrance 
will be into Upper Lendall, and on the left hand, if permitted, 
will be an entrance into the end of the Great Assembly Room ; 
thus forming a promenade of nearly two hundred feet in length, 
and exceeding any other concert-room in the kingdom. It was 
determined at a recent committee meeting, at which tbe prompt 
securing of the premises was duly appreciated, that the next 
musical festival shall be held in September, 1 825: and the even- 
ing receipts are to be first appropriated to defraying the ex|ien*es 
of the New Musical Hall. The building is then to be vested in 
trustee*, for the benefit of the York County Hospital, and the 
Infirmaries of Hull, Leeds, and Sheffield, in all future time. 
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MEMOIR OF JOHANN 

The most brilliant 8?ra in the history of German music 
singularly coincides with the golden age of its poetry. 
At the time when, in the north of Germany, Klopstock, 
Wieland, Schiller and Goethe, produced those sublime 
works which surpassed all that the German muse ever 
brought to light, Haydn, Mozart and Heethoven, saved 
the reputation of the south, by producing in the sister art 
immortal compositions in a universal language, that will 
hand down their names to all posterity. Each art has yet, 
it is true, its representative in Goethe and Beethoven ; but, 
like setting suns, they no longer shine with meridian 
brilliancy. As both arts were about the same time in 
their zenith, so both have been contemporaneously on the 
decline. The makers of verses and the composers of pas- 
sages, have as much increased, as the inventors of poetical 
ideas, and of melodies, have diminished. But, — not to 
continue the parallel any further, — the few living musi- 
cians of Germany who form an exception to this assertion, 
and from whom the preservation of classical taste must 
be expected, belong nearly all to the old school. Spohr, 
Hummel, C. H. Von Weber, were not only cotempora- 
ries of those great German composers, but lived in the 
same town, and in friendly intercourse with them. How 
beneGcially this must have influenced their musical 
education, is self-evidept. None of them had, however, 
in this respect, greater advantages than Hummel, as will 
be seen from the subsequent memoir. 

J. N. Hummel was born on the 14th of November, in 
the year 1 778, at Presburg. As early as his 4th year 
he received from his father, who was then music-master 
at the military institution of Wartberg, instructions on 
the violin, without much success. But when he, in the 
following year, had lessons in singing, and on the piano- 
forte, his natural talents burst forth on a sodden. In- 
clination and diligence bad soon advanced him so far, 
that he could assist as singer in the performance of 
the church music ; and on the piano-forte, be bad, in one 
year, made such progress that he stood foremost among 
all the pupils at Wartberg. When, two years after- 
wards, the emperor Joseph abolished that institution, 
the father of Hummel chose Vienna for his abode. His 
son, now seven years of age, attracted, by his extra- 
ordinary execution on the piano-forte, the attention of 
all the connoisseurs, and they entreated the father to in- 
trust the musical education of such a wonderful child to 
the greatest of all masters,— to Mozart. It is too well 
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NEPOMUK HUMMEL. 

known bow much Mozart abhorred giving lessons; never- 
theless he agreed to become the master of young Hummel, 
on condition that he should entirely be placed under him, 
and should live in his house. For two years Hummel 
bad the advantage of this inestimable instruction, after 
which he travelled with his father and visited all the 
principal cities of Germany, Denmark, Scotland, England, 
and Holland. Every where he was heard with the 
most encouraging applause, for, except Mozart him- 
self, no one had at so early an age acquired such a 
mastery of his instrument. After six years' absence be 
returnee! to Vienna, and began the study of composition 
under Albreohtsbcrger, who, indeed, has been the master 
of nearly all the modern Viennese composers of eminence. 
After this be enjoyed for some years the friendship and 
instruction of Salieri, which was of incalculable advantage 
to him in the dramatic department of his art. Wcigl 
was then called the first, Siissmayer the second, and 
Hummel the third, scholar of Salieri. At the particular 
recommendation of the great Haydn, he received in IbOS 
an invitation to Stuttganlt ; but the negotiations were 
soon broken off. The" Prince Kicolans Esterhazy, who 
had just returned from Ixmdon, and Baron Brutin the 
manager of the Imperial Theatre, made him offers of en- 
gagement at the same lime. — Hummel preferred the 
service of the Prince. His Highness being particularly 
attached to church music, Hummel had a favourable 
opportunity of trying his talents in this department, 
and his first mass received the entire approbation of 
J. Haydn. When a few years afterwards, the manage- 
ment of the Imperial Theatre fell into the bands of some 
noblemen, with Prince Esterhazy at their head. Hummel 
manifested his genius also in the province of dramatic 
composition, and several of his operas were well received. 
In 1811 be left the prince's service, and resided at 
Vienna, where, by means of his Piano-forte lessons, he 
communicated to others that knowledge of the instru- 
ment which he had himself acquired from Mozart. 
He occasionally made short journeys, and visited, in 
ISle, Berlin, Leipzig, fcc., being every where received 
with enthusiastic applause, as the most extraordinary 
Piano-forte player of the day. Prom the end of the year 
I8lfi, to 1818, ne was in the service of the King of Wur- 
temberg as maestro di capella ; and from 1818, up to the 
present time, he has resided in the same capacity at 
Weimar. As he is attached to the service of the Grand 
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Duchess, one of his principal occupations is to instruct 
Her Highness on the Piano-forte. Siuce his residence 
at Weimar he has made two great journeys, one to 
Petersburg and Moscow in 1S81, and another to Hol- 
land at the end of last year. His works are very 
numerous, and amount to 105 at least ; amongst which, 
those for the Piano-forte are by for the most numer- 
ous. His septet to, the concerto in A minor, and bis 
grand duet, Op. 9:>, have mainly contributed to his great 
celebrity. 

As a composer Hummel ranks very high, though it is 
principally on his Piano-forte works that his reputation 
rests. He is certainly not over scrupulous in availing 
himself of the materials of other masters, but like a 
man of taste, he interweaves them so skilfully with his 
own, that there is nothing heterogeneous in the composi- 
tion ttf the whole. From no other composer has he bor- 
rowed so freely as from his own master — Mozart ; and it 
requires no great ingenuity to discover the similarity in 
their Piano-forte works. Those of Hummel are much 
more brilliant and difficult, owing to the progress which 
Piano-forte playing has marie within the last ten years. 
If any work in particular were to be named as. being 
strictly his own, it would certainly be the Grand Duet 
for two performers on the Piano-forte. This, as it is his 
most beautiful production, is also the most original, and 
if the expression may be permitted, the most poetical. 
As a player, he has, on the continent, no other rival 
bat Moscheles, whose style bears so much resemblance 
to Hummel's, that a parallel may form a part of the 
memoir which we shortly intend to give of his life, in the 
Harmonicm. 

The works of Hummel are very numerous and we arc 
only enabled to mention the principal ones. For the 
Piano-forte, with accompt., he has written Grand Con- 
certos in B minor, and in A minor. Septuor, Op. 74. 
Grand Quintuor, Op. 87. Trios with "Violin ana Vio- 
loncello. Op. 18, in e flat. Op. 88. Op. 85, in o. 
Op. 65, in r. Op. S3, in E. Op. 93 in E flat. Op. 
9G, in E flat. Rondo brilliant with Orch. Op. 50, in A. 
Rondo brilliant with a Russian theme. Op. 98, in B. 
Concerto for Piano-forte and Violin obbligalo, Op. 17. 
Quatuors for the Violin, Op. 30. Besides a great num- 
ber of Sonatas, Rondos, Variations, Fugues for the Piano- 
forte solo. His Grand Mass, and Grand Duet, Op. 98, 
have already been mentioned. 

His Dramatic works are Helene tt Pari*, a Ballet ; 
Jhu Belebte Gemahldc, ditto ; Sappho of Mitylene, ditto ; 
Diana td Endimione, a Cantata ; he FiccntU d Amort, 
Opera Bnffa; Mathildc, Opera in 3 acts. Der Zaubtrring, 
Pantomime $c. He is at present engaged on a new Ita- 
lian Oj>era, MalhUde de Guise. 

Having been always very prudent in the management 
of his affairs, M. Hummel » now in the possession of 



an independent fortune, such as enables him to keep a 
carriage, and to live in every other respect in the style 
of the opulent and great. 



THE F SHARP OF THE RUSSIAN 
IMPERIAL HORN MUSIC. 

(To the Editor of Ike Habmowicon.) 

Sir, 

Iii a country where philosophy and political science 
are applied to the purpose of reducing man to his most 



simple expression, all institutions have a particular 
character, which may appear strange to the civilized 
inhabitants of those countries, where some kind of 
liberty exists, and where the dignity of human nature is 
not abased to a condition that is merely mechanic * 
ive. 

ussia, as you are well aware, is that part o 
rope into which the light of science has the least 
traled. 

You cannot he ignorant that music (I mean musical 
execution,) is a vety different thing at Petersburg, from 
what it is at Vienna, Berlin, Milan, Paris, London, in a 
word, in any other part of the world, where melody has 
made some advances. A concert of harmony at Peters- 
burg is compised of about four-and- twenty musicians. 
The functions of each of these performers, are limited 
to the giving of a note, of one single note. The most 
rigid and scrupulous attention is the only instinctive 
quality exacted of these bellows in the human form ; 
hence they show no disposition for any other talent, 
because they have no idea of extending their range of 
thought beyond this limited sphere. They are in 
every respect automata, possessed of no determinate 
faculty. 

Can you figure to yourself a man reduced to the con- 
dition of an orgau pipe ? Will you believe, sir, that 
the person who now addresses you, has, during thirty 
years of his life, been the F sharp of the music of the 
Em [jeror of all the Russias ? I was called, at least 1 am 
willing so to believe, to more brilliant destinies ; hut a 
cruel event has changed my fate. My fortune having 
been destroyed in oue siugle day, I was reduced to the 
necessity of soliciting the favour of the court ; I hoped 
for an employment worthy of a thinking being, and they 
have conferred upon me that of a piece of mechanism. I 
became mono-musical at the rate of a hundred roubles per 
annum. 

One day I took it into my head to play an entire 
air upon a flute, which had been sent me from France. 
As a return for my presumption, I received a doten lashes 
of the knout, which were unsparingly applied, and my 
appointment stopped. After this I blew for six months 
for the King of Prussia, but wearied out at length by the 
rigorous treatment I was doomed to endure, I deserted 
from a body where no encouragement is held out to emu- 
lation, and from a country, where intelligent beings are 
converted into wind instruments, incapable or any farther 
degree of advancement. My comrades, c, b flat, and A, 
have followed my example. We are lately arrived in 
London, and wish to give some concerts. We 
playing an air in four notes, and solemnly assare yon 
that we will not cheat the public by being pleasing; we 
we will scrupulously adhere to the prevailing fashiun, 
and be only surprising. 

We have, and that may prove a disadvantage, no con- 
demned, fugitive felon in our band; nevertheless we hope 
that the novelty of our performance may excite some in- 
terest, and that it may inspire pity for the slaves, whom 
ignorance has reduced to the barbarous condition, in 
which was lately 
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KoCEOTT, 
Formerly FtAarp to H I. M the 
Emperor of all the I 
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AN ACCOUNT 01; Mr. CHARLES DIBDIN'S 
THEATRICAL PIECES. 

Wiinn n mwr, in 1788. 

[Concluded from p»!5f 9i).] 

61. The Seraglio. — This piece was accepted by Mr. 
Harris, previous to my departure for France, and per- 
formed in the season 1776 and 1777. I should mention 
also that 1 then left my affairs in the hands of Dr. 
Arnold, who superintended them till my retnro, and 
common justice bids me say, that he disc harped bis trust 
with gTeat honour and fidelity, for which kindness I now 
giro him my public thanks. I have yet every letter he 
wrote me, ana really there are many of the kindest and 
most disinterested sentiments of friendship I ever read. 
To say the truth, he had trouble enough on my account ; 
for the first stipulation Mr. Harris made was to alter the 
pieces in whatever way he pleased. In consequence of 
this, when I came to read in the paper the plot of the 
Sfraglia, at Calais, I found it totally different from that 
which I had sent, and I remember the doctor's letter 
that accompanied the account of its reception, says, that 
if I were to see it I should scarcely know my own piece. 
Mr. Harris also obliged him to new set some of the songs, 
which he assures me was a most irksome task, but he 
rather undertook it than that the piece should not be per- 
formed. The benefit for this yielded me forty-eight 
pounds, the words fifty, and I sold the music for an 
eventual sixty pounds ; forty-five of which became due. 

62, 53, 54, 55. The Razor Grinder— Yo, Yea, or the 
Friendly Tart— Old Woman of Eighty— and The Mad 
Doctor— torn pieces which I sent Mr. King from France. 
These pieces were sold out and out at a very reasonable 
price. But I again repeat that all my engagements with 
Mr. King were pleasurable ones, and had 1 made him a 
present of half I have done for him, I should still be 
under obligations to him. 

56. Poor Vulcan — a burletta, performed in the season 
1777 and 1778, at Covent Garden, and which I boldy 
pronounce, had it been given to the public in the state I 
sent it, would have had much greater success. It is 
uniformly said that the first act of this piece is remarka- 
bly complete ; and it must be confessed that from the 
beginning of the second act to Vulcan's soliloquy is as 
dull as any thing possibly can be, and the reason is, the 
burlesque is totally dropt, and Adonis— by the assistance 
of Mr. Hull's somniferous muse, converted into a sighing, 
dying, sleeping swain ; whereas I had made him a 
burlesque character, as well as the rest. The benefit for 
Poor Vulcan yielded about ninety-five pounds, the music 
was sold for fifty pounds, and the words for sixty pounds. 
At this time the expense of the benefits was raised, by 
the famous coalition of Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Harris, to 
a hundred guineas. I however would not pay it, nor 
was it, after my positive refusal, insisted on. 

67. The Gypsies— an after-piece, written by me, and 
composed by Dr. Arnold. It was performed at the Hay- 
market in the summer of 1778, but was rather a losing 

Kmc. The profits, had there been any, were to have 
en divided. 

58. The Touchstone — performed in the season 1778 
and 1779, a pantomime, written and composed by me, 
under a verba! agreement with Mr. Harris, at the rate of 
three hundred pounds for the quantity of three after- 
pieces, and every thing over and above to be paid for in 
proportion. This piece has been attributed to Mr. Pilon, 



and to Mrs. Cowley. The fact is, that in spite of all I 
could do, Mr. Harris would be trying to foist in altera- 
tions, which had very nearly parted us before this enter- 
tainment came out. I consented however to none but a 
few that were made by Mr. Garrick. After the piece 
was out however, and fairly Mr. Harris's properly, it was 
not in ray power to prevent his doing what he pleased 
with it ; and by this means that contemptible scene got 
into it of the rout, which I with particular pleasure 
acknowledge is not mine : the emoluments however were, 
and they consisted of a hundred pounds for the piece, as 
a performance, a hundred pounds by Mr. Harris for the 
copy-right of the words, and twenty pouuds for tbe music 

50. Rose and Colin — a piece of one act, performed very 
frequently, and with great applause. 

en. Annette and Lubin—of the same description, and 
performed as successfully. 

01. The Witts revenged — rather longer, but of the 
same description. These pieces, together with the Saloon, 
the Graces, and the Statue, afterwards performed with 
great success at the Circus, are what I allude to in my 
letter to Mr. Harris. I received fifty pounds for each of 
them, and sixty pounds for the music of the three from 
Mr. Harris ; the words I kept, which, according to custom, 
were unproductive. 

68. A pantomime, the name of which I do not recollect. 
In it was introduced that song, " Give round the word 
dismount, dismount" It was only a revived thing, and 
together with the song sung so well by Mrs. Kennedy, 
in the Comedy of Errors, and some other matters, esti- 
mated at fifty pounds. 

63. The Chelsea Pensioner — tbe same season. This 
piece came out with Miss More's Percy, which tragedy, 
though it is by no means devoid of merit, was not well 
received ; and my opera had like to have suffered by 
being in company with it. The success of the Chelsea 
Pensioner, however, afterwards was very fluttering ; yet 
it was done but three nights in all, owing to tbe lateness 
of the season. Why Mr. Harris has not repeated it 
since, he knows best, as there were four songs encored on 
the last night it was performed. This piece was an over- 
plus charge of a hundred pounds. The words I published 
according to custom at a loss, and the music, except a few 
songs which were introduced into a periodical work, never v 
was made public. 

61. Mirror — a pantomime burletta, performed with con- 
siderable success at Covent Garden, in the season of 1779 
and 17S0. This piece was strong satire, and therefore 
" cavier to the multitude," who, however, were charmed 
with the scenery. One circumstance marks this per- 
formance very strongly. The character of Punch, whose 
bibhery bino begot all tbe fal de rals and te dc rees? 
which have so largely contributed to make up the repu- 
tation of Mr. Edwin, and which was a satire upon non- 
sense, is now forgotten for nonsense itself. For this 
piece, I received a sixth of the six first nights, amounting 
to about a hundred and thirty pounds. The words yielded 
me about twenty pounds, and the music ten pounds. 

65. The Shepherdess of the Alps—tm opera, in three 
acts. This piece fell for want of support. I remember 
Vernon's saying, when he was asked why he did not get 
perfect, and play bis best, " that he saw it was the 

Kneral wish the piece should be damned, and, as in duty 
und, he lent it a hand." My agreement for this piece 
was, to have a third of the nine first nights. It was per- 
formed but three. 1 received about seventeen pounds. 
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66. Plymouth in an Uproar — a piece brought to me by 
a seafaring gentleman. I made some alterations in it at 
bis desire, and it succeeded pretty well, being performed 
about twelve nights. My share of the profits came to 
about sixty • five pounds. 

67. The Islanders — an opera of three acts, performed 
in the season of 1760 and 1781. This piece had very 
good success, and is remembered to have contained some 
of Mrs. Kennedy's most favourite songs, and many other 
very popular things. I was to hare bad for it a third of 
the nine first nights ; but the king coming to the per- 
formance on the sixth, 1 was obliged to submit to take in 
the tenth, which made a difference to me of more than 
fifty pounds. I however, from first to but, got by this 
piece about three hundred and fifty pounds. Instead of 
coming out in the course of the business in the second 
season, which it might have done with considerable re- 
putation, Mr. Harris made me cut it down into a farce, 
and call it the Marriage Act. The alterations this piece 
underwent, previous to it* coming out, were innumerable. 
Some few ofthem were suggested by Mr. Harris, but I'll 
venture to say it gained nothing by that. Mr. Woodfall 
saw a sketch of the first act. in a rough state, and in a 
letter which I have by me, declared it bid the fairest for 
popularity of any thing he had seen. It was certainly a 
very great favourite with Mr. Harris, who advised me not 
to confess myself the author, urging me with words 
"more than belonged to such a trifle;" for he said 
Junius was not yet known, and therefore be would not 
advise me to declare myself. To be sure there were 
some flying reports that Mr. Harris wrote it himself, 
but it wilf hardly be thought he wished those to be 
credited. 

6S. Harlequin Free Mason — same season. This piece 
had a prodigious run. I wrote the words and composed 
the music. My emoluments were seventy pounds from 
th« theatre, I sold about 2,709 books, which yielded me 
— lbr so well arc these things managed — about thirty- 
five pounds, and the music was distributed in a work 
called the " Lyrist," which publication yielded me nearly 
fifty pounds. 

69. Amphytrion — performed in the season of 17S1 and 
1782. This piece was the only instance in which I made 
a point of securing myself. Mr. Harris and I parted, as 
I nave before mentioned. I had nothing to do with con- 
ducting it, and it was performed but two nights. I re- 
ceived for it two hundred and eighty-five pounds. 

70, 71, 78, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 88, 83, 
84. The Barrier of Parnassus, The Graces, The Saloon, 
The Milkmaid, The Refusal of Harlequin, The Land of 
Simplicity, The Passions, The Statue, Clump and Cudden, 
The Benevolent Tar, The Regions of Accomplishment, 
Lancashire Witches, Tlie Cestus, Pandora, The Long Odds. 
Tbese, two or three other pantomimes, four or five inter- 
mezzos of a more trifling kind, and at least fifteen ballads, 
each taking twelve or fourteen airs and an overture, with 
a variety of other matter, make up what I did for the 
Circus ; where, in the first season, I cleared upwards of 
nine hundred pounds ; but from that moment, my con- 
nexion with this place has been a series of trouble, loss, 
and vexation. 

85. Liberty Hall— performed with the success I have 
already stated, at Drurv-Lane, in the season of 1785 and 
1786. The benefit yielded forty-eight pounds, the words 
nothing, and the music— by which if it had been per- 
formed oftener, I should have 



sum — brought, though handsomely bargained for, no 
great matter. 

86. Harvest Home — performed at the Haytnarket, 1787. 
I was nine pounds in debt on the benefit, the words I 
sold for forty pounds, and the music did about as much as 
Liberty Hall. 

These pieces, were 1 to go over every ground, would 
come up to very near a hundred, but Richmond, Mary- 
le-bone, Exeter 'Change, and some other places where I 
have produced performances, shall be given in to heap up 
the measure. What 1 have done will astonish the reader 
sufficiently, for he will see that, in tweuty-three years, I 
have received only about five thousand five hundred 
pounds, even when I add my different salaries and annual 
benefits. 



To the foregoing historical catalogue of Mr. Dibdin's 
theatrical works, may be added, those pieces written, 
composed, and performed by himself at the Auction 
Room, in King-street, Covent Garden ; at the Lyceum, 
and at his minor theatre in Leicester Place, Leicester 
Square. The following is a list of these : 

Valentine's Day, 
The Suhyttx, 
The King and Queen, 
A Tour to the Lands End, 
Tom FFiltcint, 
The fiivertisement, 
The Cakehouse, 
The Frisk, 

mid 
Most Votes. 



The Whim of the Moment, 
The Oddities, 
The il'ttgt, 
Private Theatricals, 
The Qais:et, 
Castle* in the Air, 
Great Xetei, 
IVill othe fVitp. 
Christmas Gambols, 
The General Election, 



ON THE REVOLUTION IN SONG EFFECTED 
BY ROSSINI. 

[ To the Editor of the iIar«0!«ico*.] 

Sir, 

The substance of the following remarks, I have found 
in the life of Rossini, and as my own opinion accords 
generally with the sentiments therein expressed, 1 have 
translated and condensed the critique from the French. 
Should you think it worthy of insertion, I shall be glad 
to see it in your impartial work. If it promotes discus- 
sion, so much the better ; I shall be as nappy in having 
my judgment corrected, as in finding it confirmed. 

Crito. 

The truly beautiful in song, began with Pistocchi, in 
1680 ; his pupil, Bcrnacchi, made great improvements 
in 1780, but it was under Paced ierotti, iu 1778, that this 
art was brought to perfection. These and subsequent 
great singers, for instance, Aprili.Farinelli, Ansani, Ba- 
bini, and Marchesi, were indebted for their fame to the 
system of the aucient composers, who, in certain parts of 
the opera, furnished the singer only a canvass to work upon, 
and be, faithful to the mottvo of (he master, gave it with 
the utmost simplicity and was content to introduce his 
ornaments only in the last tweuty bars of the piece. 
Wliat is more, there was not one of these great singers 
to whom his cotemporaries were not indebted for two or 
three admirable female singers. The history of a Ga- 
brielli, a De' Amicis, a Banti, and a Mara, furnishes us 
with the names of the celebrated soprani from whom 
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they learnt the secrets of their art. Many of the female 
singers of the present day, Signora Colbran, for instance, 
are indebted for their knowledge to Signor Vclluti. 

It was iu the execution of passages of the largo and 
cantabile spianato kind, that the talents of these great 
singers shone forlh so conspicuously. Now these are 
precisely the kind of cantilenas that Rossini so sedulously 
banished from his operas, after he had vitiated his taste 
at Naples, and adopted what is called his second manner. 
Formerly a singer spent six or seven years in forming 
his voice for the perfect execution of the largo ; tbe pa- 
tience of Bernachi is celebrated in the history of the art. 
But since Rossini has become the arbiter of taste, no one 
ever thinks of singing the largo, ill or well ; and yet this 
is the song that touches the soul. The talent requisite 
for singing a grand rondo of Rossini, that in the " Donna 
del Logo" for instance, is a huudred times less than that 
required for doing justice to a grand air of Sacchini. 

The most sincere among Rossini's friends, have re- 
proached him, and with reason, of having encroached 
upon the territory of song, of having diminished those 
means by which it was enabled to hold dominion over 
the heart, and of having deprived the singer of such op- 
portunities for an extemporaneous display of his powers, 
as were so frequently afforded in the days of a Farinelli, a 
Pacchierotti, Sfc, aud which enabled them to work those 
wonders, which can only be effected by allowing due 
scope to the energies of the voice. 

The revolution effected by Rossini has been fatal to 
the originality of the singer. Of what avail is it to him 
to lavish his labour in the fruitless task of rendering the 
public sensible, in the first place to the individual and 
native qualities of his voice, and secondly, to the peculiar 
expression which his individual mode of feeling can im- 
part to it 1 In the operas of Rossini and his imitators, 
the singer is condemned to the mortification of never 
finding a single opportunity of making the public ac- 
quainted with qualifications which it has cost him the 
labour of years to attain. Besides the habit of fiuding 
every thing invented, every thing written in the music he 
is to sing, tends to destroy all spirit of invention, and check 
every impulse of a creative fancy. All that composers 
demand now-a-days of tbe artist is a mechanical and in- 
strumental execution. The lasdate me fare, (leave that 
to me,) the usual phrase of Rossini to his singers, has 
come to such a pass, that tbe faculty is not even left them 
of filling up a simple point d'orgue. They find every 
thing ornamented after Rossiui's particular manner. 

Those bigoted dilettanti, who nave sprung up during 
the reign of Rossini, or, if I may so say it, these sons of 
the revolution which he has caused, will pardon me if I 
have dwelt upon some of the advantages which expres- 
sion, or, in other words, which the pleasure of the spec- 
tator, would gain from a due degree of respect being 
shewn to the rights of the singer. There is not less 
diversity in the human voice, than in the human counte- 
nance. Great as this diversity is invoices when speaking , 
it becomes a hundred times more striking in voices when 
singing. In the system of Rossini, this variety, this sur- 

E rising diversity of shades is not allowed to appear. All 
is voices are made, more or less, to sing iu the same 
style ; hence the art must necessarily be impoverished, 
and after hearing two, or at the utmost, three of his 
operas, the rest woidd, from this cause alone, appear 
alike, even if his mannerism did not stamp them with the 

T. W. 



STATE OF MUSIC IN GENEVA. 



It is with pleasure we are able to announce that while 
the delightful science of music is making so rapid a 
progress in other parts of Europe, its interests are not 
neglected in Switzerland. Not many years ago both church 
and chamber music in this place were at the lowest ebb ; 
which may, in a great measure, be attributed to tbe un- 
settled state of the country, and the political storms by 
which this city was shaken. In such a situation of 
things, there necessarily can be no union, no association 
for the purposes of art or science. But other causes also 
existed, hostile to the progress of music ; there was a want 
of schools for elementary instruction in the art, and 
certain prejudices existed against associations of any 
kind, which hindered many from taking an active part 
in such an undertaking. But, thanks to the great 
Helvetic Musical Society, and its late splendid meeting 
at Lausanne*; and thanks to certain active and liberal 
minded citizens of Geneva, those obstacles have been 
removed, aud an association of dilettanti has already been 
formed, consisting of more than sixty active members, 
which has already held many meetings, and is making 
rapid advances towards accomplishing something worthy 
of their zeal in the field of orchestral music. It may not 
prove uninteresting to our readers to present them with 
the inaugural discourse pronounced by Professor Pictet, 
as president of the society, on occasion of their first meet- 
ing, which took place in the saloon of the Museum. We 
are the more induced to give this discourse entire, as it 
portrays the spirit in which the association has been 
founded, and explains the motives that have given rise to 
it and tbe nature of its constitution, in a short and com- 



Discowsc pronounced by Professor Pictet, at the first 
meeting of the Musical Society of Geneva. 

" Gentlemen, 

4 « You all participate in my feelings on rising to 
address you, and know the motives that have determined 
me so to do. Wc arc met for the purpose of celebrating the 
establishment of a Musical Society, formed under the 
banners of harmony. This society has long existed in 
Your fervent wishes and anticipations. The germ that 
has thus suddenly ci|>anded into life and beauty, has 
long been fostered in your bosoms. More than ninety 
amateurs of music have spiritedly come forward, and 



entered into a mutual engagement to promote by their 
zeal, talents, and pecuniary contributions, tbe forma- 
tion and maintenance of the Geneva Musical Society, 
under the hope and assurance that the number of 
its members will be shortly augmented. The society 
has established itself according to certain regulations, of 
which I shall presently have occasion to present you with 
an outline. I have further the pleasure to add, that it 
has associated to itself a certain number of ladies and 
distinguished artists, as honorary members, who gene- 
rously come forward to promote the interests of the so- 
ciety by their talents ana exertions, without any view to 
emolumeut. I cannot but hail this circumstance as a 
happy omen for our new society. 

" But, perhaps, from the long neglect of music in 
Geneva, in past years, impressions might arise un- 



• Foi a minute account of (hit Mmic Mi-ctinp, Sc« IlanuonicoD, 
Vol. I. 
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favourable to its future progress. I therefore hasten to 
prevent these ill-boding fears, by a statement of facts. 

" Fifty years since, though Geneva was neither so rich, 
so tranquil, nor so happy as at present, not merely one, 
but two concerts a week took place here ; the one in the 
Town-Hall, the other in the Unternstratte ; to which 
amateurs of both sexes, made it a matter of pleasure, and 
I might add of duty too, to contribute by their talents. 
Artists, such as a Pugnani, a Viotti, a Jar no wick ; the 
first singers of Italy, a Tosi, a Mara, an Amatini, con- 
sidered it an honour to exhibit their talenta in Genera, 
vthen* they formed an orchestra which was not unworthy 
of accompanying them. 

" This, I may say, was the natural slate of Geneva, 
when unhappily political troubles came upon us, and the 
interruption of civil harmony was the means of chasing 
away that of music. Finally, we lost our independence, 
and, during a space of fifteen years, the Generese, were 
almost strangers in Geneva, and, like the Jews in their 
exile, were obliged to bang their harps upon the willows of 
tbeir native streams. 

** After the re-establishment of our freedom, a few vo- 
taries of music, of both sexes, rekindled the hallowed 
flame on the altars of harmony. For this, as for many 
other things, our grateful acknowledgments are due to 
an individual, who held a high magisterial situation*, 
and who, following the example of his worthy father, 
contributed very considerably, by his persona] exertions 
and unremitting leal, to the maintenance of a taste for 
instrumental music. It is highly gratifying to see him 
this day at the head of the active members of the society, 
and he will deign to receive the unfeigned expression of 
our grateful acknowledgments. 

"The concerts that have, from time to time, been given 
in our town prove that there was no want either of talents 
or means, but merely of a favonrable opportunity fur dis- 
playing them. This opportunity presented itself in the 
meeting of the great Helvetic Musical Society in Lau- 
sanne. A few musical amateurs of our town were in- 
vited thither, and returned impressed with a conviction of 
the many, and even political, advantages of which such an 
association, by means of its occasional meetings, must be 
productive. They brought back from this place the most 
flattering proofs of the general wish that a central so- 
ciety of music should be fouuded in Geneva, which might 
perfect the plan begun by the society in I^ausanne, ana in 
process of time incorporate that with itself. These views 
were at once approved by those to whom the deputies 
from Lausanne had explained the general wish ; the sug- 
gestion required but to be named in order to be adopted. 
A committee of five members was immediately formed, 
who called a meeting of amateurs, in which the founda- 
tion of a musical society, according to the principles of the 
other Cantonal societies, was determined upoi(. It was 
agreed that the committee should be increased to the 
number of eleven, to be divided into two classes, one 
of which was to superintend the management of the 
society, and the other the musical performances. The 
committee was empowered to draw up a code of regula- 
tions ; at the same time a list was opened for subscrip- 
tions from such persons as wished to become members of 
the society. The number necessary to enter upon 



• M. Albrect Turretinl, formerly Procurator of the rrpoblic, 
who in iIm-w nu-ctii»ir» »u«ain« the place of llnrt violin, and U in all 
tcipccts a warm friend of music. 



Eroceedings, was quickly obtained, and the list still 
ept open for additional members. Finally, the code of 
reflations prepared by the committee was confirmed. 
The expedition of these measures, the facility with which 
they were carried into effect, the praiseworthy zeal of 
the artists, who, under the title of honorary members, 
have performed the duties of active members ; all these 
arc so many inconlestible proofs of the good-will and 
powerful resources that exist among us. I beg the se- 
cretary to read an abstract of the rules and regulations 

of the society • 

" After what you have heard, you will be able to form 
a. correct idea of the spirit of our institution. The society 
consists of two kinds of members, the enntributary or 
effective, and the honorary members. The former are again 
divided into the active, who render their personal services 
to the establishmentas well as subscribe, and the inactive, 
who subscribe only. All honorary members are active. Our 
meetings will be of three kinds: — 1st. Rehearsals, at 
which only the performers and members of the committee? 
can attend -, Sdly. Musical toirfes, at which both the real 
and honorary members can attend ; sdly. The concerts, 
which are open to all members of the society, and as 
many of their friends as the nature of the place of meet- 
ing will admit 

*' But these concerts can only take place after a suffi- 
cient number of rehearsals, which must be determined 
according to circumstances. It is thus only that unity and 
a decided and accurate mode of performance can be 
acquired, which arc the fruit of practice alone. A good 
and desirable performance of the symphony in particular, 
can be attained only through constant and careful repe- 
tition, and uninterrupted attention to the orders, to the 
eye, and the action of the leader. The whole eflect of 
the symphony consists in contrasts, in the ehiaro oscvro t 
in the various shades of the forte and piano, disposed 
according to the spirit of the composer. It is even bet- 
ter that this should be overdone in the beginning, than 
not sufficiently attended to. 

I also take the liberty of reminding the geutlemen of 
the committee that they should not forget that the or- 
chestra consists, in a great measure, of amateurs of one* 
qual capacities, who would be discouraged by too great 
difficulties, or which, at all events, they could execute 
only in an inferior manner. Some time must elapse 
before we can consider our evening musical meetings in 
any other light than as a school of instrumental music, 
and the performers as pupils who can only be formed 
gradually, by time and attention. With the same view, 
I must be? leave to solicit the director of the music to 
spare the dilettanti with respect to the quickness of the 
time, which renders the performance more difficult, and 
might be the cause of leading tbem into confusion. 

" I need not recommend the unconditional submission 
of the performers to the control of the leader. An or- 
chestra is a troop of soldiers under arms ; subordination 
is the first principle of their conduct. 

" Gentlemen, I conclude by directing your attention to 
one object, which I consider of essential, and even of 
vital, importance to the active members of this society, 
and which happily depends solely and entirely on your- 
selves ; this object is punctuality and exactitude in at- 
tendance at o\tr meetings. It has been determined to en- 
force this by means of fines, but the object can only be 
fulfilled by the members making it a matter of conscien- 
tious duty, and by their bearing in mind that f L 
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qf one single member, withont due notice 
lms the effect of injuring the whole meeting. 

"Now, Gentlemen, we proceed to our first essay ; may 
Hits be the signal and the omen of the long endurance 
of the happiness of the society !" 

Scarcely had the applause with which this discourse 
was followed, subsided, when M. Schenker, the director of 
the music, gave the signal to begin. The instruments 
struck up Haydn's magnificent sympbouy in K flat, 
which, all circumstauces considered, was given with ad- 
mirable effect. Two other symphonies were given during 
the evening, one by Moiart ana the other by Beethoven. 
It would have been unreasonable not to expect that the 
performance should be weak in some parts, and in others 
too strong ; this could not be otherwise with performers 
«o little acquainted with each other's manner, and the 
greater part of whom were amateurs that had never 
Seen accustomed to any other than isolated performances. 
Every Monday evening these studies are regularly pur- 
sued, and active measures are taking for consulting the 
interests of song also, as well as those of instrumental 
performances. Schools for singing have been established 
and emulation excited by the distribution of prizes. This 
eanrtot fail eventually to produce a beneficial effect, par 
licularly upon the church music, in which, for a 
series of years, there has been ample room for imp 



It affords us great pleasure to be able to give an ac- 
count of tbe advancement of the art in the different coun- 
tries of Europe, and we shall take an early opportunity of 
detailing the different efforts that arc making in Geneva 
to extend the domain of vocal music. 



STATE OF MUSIC AMONG THE TURKS. 

It was not till tbe reign of Amurath, that this art was 
cultivated or known among the Turks. That prince 
baring ordered a general massacre of the Persians at the 
taking of Bagdad, was so moved by the tender and 
affecting air ofa Persian harper that he retracted his 
cniel order, aod put a stop to the slaughter. The 
musician was conducted, with four of his brother min- 
strel*, to Constantinople ; and by these the harmonious 

^Undcr^ Mahomet the fourth it flourished ; and was 
almost brought to its perfection, principally through the 
exertions of Osman Effendi, who was himself a great 
master of the art, and formed a number of able scholars. 

The first, however, that applied notes to Turkish airs, 
was Prince Cantemir. His book was dedicated to Sultan 
Achmet II., and is become very rare. 

Although the Turks highly prixe this work, they sel- 
dom use or imitate it ; contenting themselves to compose 
and execute memoriter, according to their ancient custom : 
so difficult, it seems, is it to reduce to a regular scale of 
notation tbe theory of Turkish music. Not that it is with- 



• The Abate Toderini, from who* valuable wo* tl_ 
for this sketch arc taken, untl every mean* to and this celebrated 
piece of Sach-Cui* (for thai U the name of thia Person T ,nu>l/uiu. ) 
Sat it «u never noted, it «*m». and is only played by tbe -reatcst 
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mn»ier» from tradition. In the Poetical Register, Vol. VUI. there u 
■in ode by (Ik- late Evles Irwin, on the triumph obtained by the 
Persian musician over'the ferocity of Amurath. 



out system and rules, as some have too rashly advanced ; 
it has not only all the times and sounds of ours, but pos- 
sessing quarter tones, is much richer in material*, and 
consequently more melodious than ours. 

Niebuhr was misinformed when he said , that the 
Turks of rank would think themselves dishonoured by 
learning music. So far from this, it makes an usual part 
of their education. It is only in public that tbey disdain 
to sing or play. 

Guer, and after him other writers, have asserted, that 
in the infirmary of the seraglio there is a concert of vocal 
and instrumental music from morning to night, for the pur- 
pose of soothing the sufferings, and exhilarating the spirits 
of the sick ami valetudinarian. But this is absolutely 
false, as the Abate Toderini was assured, by a person who 
bad been twenty years a physician of the seraglio. 

The musical instruments used by the Turks are, 

1. The Neman, resembling our violin. 

2. The Ajakli-keman ; a sort of bass viol. 
8. The Sine-heman, or tbe viol d'atnour. 

4. Tbe Rebab ; a two-stringed bow-instrument, almost 
in the form of a sphere ; but now little used. 

5. The Tambour ; an eight-stringed instrument ; with 
a long handle, on which the scale of tones is marked. 
It is played upon with a small flexible plate of tortoise- 
shell. 

G. The Net : which is a kind of flute made of cane, tbe 
sound of which approaches to that of tbe German flute, 
and sometimes to that of the human voice. This is the 
fashionable instrument among persons of rank. 

T. The Ghirif; a flute of smaller size. 

8. The Mescal is composed of twenty-three cane pipes 
of unequal length, each of which gives three different 
sounds from the different manner of blowing it. 

0. The Santur, or psaltery, is the same with ours, and 
played upon in the same manner. 

10. The Canun, or psaltery with catgut strings, on 
which the ladies of the seraglio play, with a sort of tor- 
toise-shell instrument. 

These are all chamber instruments. The following 
are military ones. 

1. The Zuma, a sort of oboe. 

2. Tbe Kaba Zurna, a smaller species of the same. 

3. The Boru, a tin trumpet. 

4. The ZiL, a Moorish instrument. What we call the 
cymbal. 

5. Tbe Daui is a large kind of drum, beaten with 
two wooden sticks. 

6. The TombaM, a small tympanum, or drum, of 
which the diameter is little more than half a foot. 

7. The Kws, a large copper drum, commonly carried on 
a camel. 

8. The Triangle. 

0. An instrument formed of several small bells hung 
on an inverted crescent, which is fixed on the top of a 
staff, about six feet in height. 

The band of the Sultan is truly grand, composed of all 
the best musicians in Constantinople. They play in 
unison or in octaves, which practice, though hostile to 
harmony in the musical sense of the word, is productive 



armonv m ine musical sense oi in 
* grand martial effect, and is very 
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In the first volume of this work, page SS, mention was 
made of an extraordinary boy, then only eleven years of 
age, whose performances on the piano-forte excited the 
astonishment of the best judges in Germany. Last au- 
tumn he visited Paris, where he was heard by all the con- 
noisseurs in music, as well as by those whose pursuits 
lead them to inquire into the phenomena of the human 
mind, and the rise and development of genius. In that 
city he was much noticed, bolh in public and in private, 
and many articles relating to him appeared in the various 
journals. A remark inserted in one of them much dis- 
tinguished for iu wit and literary ability, drew forth a 
letter to the editor from Mr. Adam Liszt, the father of the 
youthful musician, which being something in the nature 
of an historical document, that now is, and probably will 
hereafter become still more, interesting, we here insert a 
translation of it. 

Sir, Pmri*, 1884. 

The expressions which you have frequently employed in 
speaking of my son, have heen so flattering, that I cannot but 
be sensible of your kindness, am! therefore take this opportunity 
of testifying my gratitude. I muni say, that I by no means antici- 
pated the high degree of success with which he was honoured by 
the public of Pari*, and above all, was not prepared for the c«»ra- 
parison, by no means advantageous, which they were pleated to 
draw between the rising talent* of my son, and those of our 
great Mozart. I recognise in this amiable exaggeration that 
spirit of French politeness, the boast of which I have all my life 
been accustomed to hear, and my son will think himself most 
happy, if hereafter he shall have the good fortune t» share some 
degree of celebrity with the masters of the German school, 
though he must remain at a very humble distance from him 
whonl it glories in placing at its head. 

You must, however, auW me, Sir, to make a few observa- 
tions upon the following expression that occurred in one of your 
journals : " The parents of young Liszt are poor, and he sup- 
ports them by the product of his talents." 

Fortune, it is true, has not loaded me with her favours, yet 1 
have no reason to complain of her neglect. For the space of 
twenty-three year* I have been in the service of Prince Ester- 
hazy, where I filled the situation of steward of part of his sheep 
farms ; the immense income of this prince, and the noble and 
generous manner in which he arts towards those who have the 
good fortune to belong to any of bis establishments, have long 
since placed me in that aurea medioeritas, so happily described 
by the Latin poet. 

Having observed in my only son, from a very early age, a 
decided predilection for music, and having from my youth cul- 
tivated the art as an amateur, I myself, for the space of three 



years, superintended his first musical education, with that con- 
stancy and perseverance, which form one of the characteristic 
traits of our nation. I afterwards placed him for eighteen 
months under the instruction of Messrs. Salieri and Czemy, from 
the first of whom he received lessons in harmony and counter- 
point ; and from the second, instructions on the piano-forte, and 
to both of whom he is indebted for their kind care and attention. 
I am happy to be thus able publicly to render them the homage 
of my grateful acknowledgments. 

I came to Paris with the permission of the prince, and by the 
advice of my friends, in order to perfect my son's talents, by 
affording him an opportunity of hearing the numerous artist* 
whom this capital contains, and of cultivating the French lan- 
guage, of which he has already some general idea ; a language 
which justly lays claim to the title of being that of Europe. At 
the same time, 1 have not neglected to take advantage of the 
eagf mess testified by the Parisians to hear his perr«»rmanee, in 
order to idemnify myself for the expenses necessarily attendant 
upon a long journey, and the removal of my whole family. 

Accept my best acknowledgments, and believe me. Sec. 

Adam Lisit. 

The vonng Francis Liszl, with his father, arrived in Lon- 
don last month, and has exhibited his talents to many 
people of rank, and to some of the most distinguished pro- 
fessors of this melropolis, who all agree in considering him 
as a performer that would be ranked very high, even were 
he arrived at full manhood, and therefore a most surprising 
instance of precose talent at so early an age as twelve. He 
executes the most difficult of the modem piano-forte music 
without the smallest apparent effort, and plays at sight 
things that very few masters would venture upon, until 
they had given to them a little private study. But his 
extemporaneous performances arc the most remarkable. 
Upon any subject that is proposed to him he improvises, 
with the fancy and method ofadcliberatingcomposer.and 
the correctness of an experienced contrapuntist. His 
liand is iwt unusually large, but is amazingly slrong, and 
his louch has all the vigour of maturity. He has reached 
the usual growth of boys of his ace, and possesses an open 
intelligent and agreeable connlenancc, with a frankness, 
but at the same time a propriety, of manner, that in- 
dicates a good temper and a correct understanding. 
During the present month he is to have a concert, when 
those who feel any interest in the success of youthful 
genius, or arc anxious to witness its efforts, will have an 
opportunity of examining his merits and judging for them- 
selves: we therefore withhold any further remarks upon 
the subject at present ; but shall, for the information of 
such of our readers as cannot be present at his perfoi 
ance, give some account of it next month. 
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Native' Land, or Retcrn from Slavery, an I 
Opera in Three Acts, performed at the Theatre Royal ] 
Coient Garden. Composed and arranaedfor the Voice ! 
and Piano-Forte, by Henry R. Bishop; with 1 
Selections from Zing areixi, Boieldiel' and Ros- 
sini. (Goulding and Co., Soho Stjuare.) 

This is not a pasticcio, as it bas been incorrectly deno- 
minated, but an English opera, in which some foreign 
compositions are introduced : for of the twenty-one 
pieces contained in it, fourteen are by Mr. Bishop, five 
are selected from Rossini, one from Zingarelli, and 
one from the French. Thus the bulk belongs to the 
musical director of the theatre, though it is equally true 
that the best things in the opera are those which he 
chose because" they bad already been sanctioned by 
public approbation. 

In our fifteenth number we gave an opinion of the 
general merits of this work ; we now proceed to examine 



it rather more in detail, with the printed copy before 

us. 

The Overture is that to Corradino,— sometimes named 
Matilde di Shabran,— by Rossini. It is one of bis best : 
the slow opening is impressive and well written, and the 
allegro movement is brilliant and pretty. The intro- 
ductory trio and chorusses are spirited, and contain some 
good passages, with accompaniments a la Rossini j a 
homage which must, we suppose, be paid to the rage of 
the 



M Farewell ! thou coast of glory," is " Aurora, ah ! 
sorgerai;" from La Donna del Logo, (printed in our 
third number) with three English verses adapted to if. 
This, though very indifferently performed, is the favourite 
air in the opera. 

" Sir, stranger ! turn," if no plagiarism, seems to be 
largely indebted to " O ! Lady fair," for (he general 
design of the first movement. The reader shall judge 
for himself by the eight subjoined bars. 




Sir. Stran-fiT ! 



Mir-rowa tell. 



L»ve is my grief; 





The flourishing passages for the tenor voice in the 
second part of this, are ridiculous enough, and there- 
fore please certain tastes. The cadenza is still more 
absurd, and should never have been published. Mr. 
Bishop, in this duet, makes no concealment of his dis- 
regard for prosody : we have, in the following lines, 
printed in italics the words which he has erroneously 
accented. 

(Cttlio.) Sir Stranger 1 turn, thy sorrows tell. 
(Aurelio.J Love is my grief—/ lov'd too well 



(Clymante.) 



Did she you love, ne'er love again ? 
Not 10 — and yet / love in vain. 



(CitJio.) 
(Aurelio.) 

" The song " Sweetly o'er my senses stealing !" is a 
•iever and pleasing composition by Zingarelli, with verses 
well adapted to it. The duct for two female voices, 
" Lo! when showers descending," is the old French air, 
" Au claire de la lune," ingeniously arranged and en- 
larged by Boieldieu, and now adapted to English words. 
It is very simple, well suited to the stage, and the i 
pleasing piece in the opera. It begins thus,— 



(CaJio.) 
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After this subject is once sung by each voice, it is taken 
as a second part, the first then becoming a kind of accom- 
paniment to it, producing a delightful and novel effect. 
A comic song, and rather a pretty, short ballad, " Julio 
told me when we parted," with a harp accompaniment, 
follow, and are succeeded by a romance, " Deep in a 
dungeon," for a tenor, which 
has more defects than beautic 
to be much admired. 

The finale to the second act, " Ruffian ! draw !" is 
chiefly from the quintett, " Oh guardatc," in // Turco in 
Italia; the trio, " Clymante, whither stray ye?" answer- 



tr~ r f • r -•> • r ' < r 1 t * 1 



possesses some merit, but 
i, and is in no way likely 



ing to " Questo vecchio maledetto," and u Tambourines 
quickly beat," to the movement beginning, "egli i pmzo." 
All this goes very well to the new words, and carries a 
good share of its gaiety with it to the English theatre. 

The accompanied recitative " Ye silent stars!" is evi- 
dently an imitation of Rossini : the air that belongs to 
it, is more British in its character, and is composed in a 
very graceful, soothing style ; is easy and in a moderate 
compass. The trio " Hist ! listen ! 'tis the nightingale," 
produces good stage effect : the following bars, where the 
three voices are first heard together, are quite in Lully's 
style:— 
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Pours her *ad - ly picas - ing tale. 




Such passages as these " come o'er the car like the sweet 
south :" they are roost welcome reliefs from the too com- 
mon bawling on the stage, and thunder in the orchestra. 
Such is the effect of soft and simple harmony ! The 
for the three voices which terminates the second 
of this trio, is still more outre than the 01* 
Why are we not content to keep such 
follies to ourselves ? Why commit them to that multi- 
plying instrument, the press, and transmit to posterity j 
such crying proofs of oar barbarism ? 

The short song, or ballad, " My own native Isle," is 
a very common kind of English melody. " Hours of 
-sorrow," a bravura for the principal nopratio, is the 
" Riedi nl Sorjlio" from the /rlmira of Rossini ; from 
whom also is taken another air, of the same turbulent 
kind, for the tenor, " Away with grief!" 

The last finale is Mr. Bishop's polacca, " Go, trifler, 
go." so altered and augmented as to suit its new situation. 
This is a well-known, and deservedly-admired air, which 
finishes the opera wcM. 

Satire Land is an imitation of the recently-imported 
Italian operas now in vogue: it has been compo»*l with- 
out any view to permanency, for it has not a single ori- 
ginal piece that will be sung a few years,— perhaps a few 
months, — bence. It has not many faults, but its beauties 
arc still more restricted in number. In saying this, we 
mean to throw no blame on Mr. Bishop, a man of great 
talent. Writing as he often does, by compulsion, when, 
perhaps, bis mind is deeply interested on some other 
subject, it is impossible to 'suppose that he can always 
be equally fortunate in the creations of bis fancy. Jf 
he never composed again, the works which he has pro- 
duced arc enough to establish his fame on an imperish- 
able foundation. 



Trio, for the Piano-Forte, Violin and Violon- 
cello. By L. v. Beettioten. (PmbHshed for the 
Proprietor, by Chappell and Co., New Bond-Street, 
and Goulding and Co. Soho Square.) 

Nearly all the new compositions of Beethoven which 
it has been oar lot to notice, in this part of our work, 
have been of so elaborate and difficult a kind, so full of 
harsh and unaccountable combinations, and strauge no- 
tation, that we have found it an arduous task to es- 
cape from mentioning them in terms of downright cen- 
sure, and have struggled hard with duty, out of respect and 
gratitude to a genius of the first magnitude, whose former 
productions have afforded, and must always afford, us so 
much pleasure. But in reviewing the present trio we 
have nothing of so painful a kind to contend with , it is 
in a style quite diffcreut from those alluded to, and is, 
for Beethoven, so familiar in its manner, that some de- 
termined admirers of whatever is far- fetched and obscure, 
will, very likely, despise it for its comparative simplicity. 
In fact it might pass as Haydn's; the subject, as will 
presently appear, cannot fail to recal him to the per- 
former's memory, it has all his clearness of melody and 
distinctness of rhythm. 

In this Trio the accompaniments are obbliyati, though 
they do not require performers of any great powers : and 
indeed, with the exception of a few passages, the piano- 
forte part may be undertaken by any tolerably food 
player. It consists of two movements ; the first, an In- 
inxjiiciion, uaaffio assrit. m \x minor, snu toe aecotiu, u, 
Theme varied. The former is m the grand style, and 
though it does not surprise with any thing quite strange 
to the ear, yet ft shews the master im ntrj swte. The 

following <»if*-ll....! ™«r-A r.T ' 

it:— 
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The violin and violoncello hare bnt little to do in toe I Tbe Tem a Allegretto, we now lay before our readers, 
Introduction, it might almost be performed without their and allow it to speak for itself ; we recommend that it be 
aid. j played as a moderated Allegretto. 







There are ten variations upon this subject, which are 
devoid of the common-places that we have so often to 
deplore. They are full of spirit, shew the active ima- 
gination of the composer, arc melodious, and quite scien- 
tific enough for the general taste and nature of the 
piece. The first is for the piano-forte solo; the second, 
chiefly for the violin, requires rather an active how ; the 
third is very smooth ana graceful, and therefore given to 
tbe violoncello ; the fourth demands a strong, agile left 
hand in the pianist, and the sixth, in octaves, will call his 
right into action. The seventh is a duo. tor the two bow- 



instruments, and is a very elegant variation ;>tbe eighth 
is a sort of conversation piece, tbe interlocutors being the 
violin and violoncello on one side, and the piano-forte on 
the other ; the ninth is a fine adagio, not too long, aud 
the tenth is a kind of gigue, presto, very brilliant, and 
the most difficult of all for the keyed instrument. 

We are much pleased by this Trio, and recommend it 
to all who do not insist upon liking compositions that are 
overcharged with musical learning, and repulsive from 
excessive difficulty. 

US 
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Fantasia for the Piano-Forte, with a 
TlVTE accompaniment ad lib., on the mott favourite 
Themes of Rossin f s Opera Abhida. Composed by 
Ferd. Ries, Op. 183, No. 1. (Gow and Son, 108, 
Regent-Street.) 

In our last we reviewed Mr. Ries's twelfth Fantasia, and 
now we take up his tenth. This will to many of our 
readers appear retrograding, but we have noticed each 
according to the order in which we received them, and 
can only account for the irregularity by supposing that 
the deafer who is the earliest in purchasing manuscripts, 
is not always the quickest in publishing them, j 

Mr. Ries has taken up a work that is almost barren 
of subjects fit for his purpose. Except the fine duet, 
Amor possente nome ! we know not a theme in the tragic 
opera of Armida that is calculated for conversion into a 
pianoforte piece : it is one of Rossini's dullest, most un- 
successful works, and as ex nihito nihil fit, bo, we are 
under the necessity of saying, Mr. R. has not, with all 
his acknowledged ability, and peculiar talent for this 
kind of composition, been able to make any thing of his 
present materials that is at all likely to meet the taste of 
even those who are most fond of the wild and the abstruse. 

The length of this Fantasia, — nineteen pages, — is 
enough to deter any one from attempting it who is not 
so happy as to possess an inexhaustible fund of patience: 
and when played, where is the person that would listen 
to so prolix a composition, unless performed by the com- 
poser himself, or some practitioner almost as skilful 1 

We say thus much, because we are persuaded that the 
declining,— for it is declining,— state of amateur piano- 
forte playing, and the universal cry for short Rondos, 
Waltzes, Quadrilles, Sec., is owing to the excessive length 
of many publications by some of the best masters. The 
difficulty of their works is, unquestionably, often an ob- 
jection ; but this may be, awl is, overcome, except when 
combined with that prolixity which is growing so com- 
mon, and which too frequently subdues hope, and re- 
presses exertion. 

It will perhaps be argued that the recent compositions 
of Germany and England, are not so long as some of 
the Concertos, and even sonatas, of ten or fifteen years 
back. Granted : but let it also be borne in mind, that 
the latter arc almost invariably divided into three move- 
ments, and that the pause between each, together with 
the change of key and measure, produce a break and a 
variety which relieve the ear, and render them nearly the 
as so many distinct pieces. 



1. Favourite Airs, selected from Rossini's cele~ 
brated opera, La Donna del Lago, arranged as a Di- 
vertimento for the Piano-Forte, with an Ac- 
companiment, ad lib., for the Flute, by JOHN PuR- 
Kis. (Hodsoll, 45, High Ilolbom.) 

8, Cavatina, from La Gana Ladra, by Rossini, ar- 
ranged for the Flute and Piano-Forte by Anto- 
nio Diabelli of Vienna. (Wessel and ' Stodart, 
Sofia-Square.) 

Mr. Purkis arranges the opera airs in a very popular 
manner for the piano-forte ; he considers well the power 
of the hand and the character of the instrument, and en- 
ables performers of moderate application and ability to 
make a respectable appearance in the current music of 



the day. This Divertimento embraces four of the pieces 

in La Donna del Logo, — the chorus, Vieni o Stella ! the 
air, Taci, lo Voglio, the cavatina, Aurora, ah torgerai, and 
La mia Spada. The flute accompaniment is too much 
in octaves and in unison with the piano- forte ; by a little 
more industry it might have been made to enrich the har- 
mony without becoming an essential, an obbligato, part 
of the adaptation. But it is easy, a quality which, in 
four things out of five, ought to be praised, and is sure to 
be rewarded by the sale of the publication. 

The arrangement by M. Diabelli should perhaps have 
been classed among the flute music, as it is chiefly for 
that instrument, the piano-forte part being little more 
than an easy accompaniment. Trie Cavatina is Vieni I 
fra queste braccia, with the beautiful melody, Ma quel 
piacer che adetso, and is exceedingly well suited to the 
flute, requiring no superior skill in execution, though it 
ought to be played with great taste and feeling. It is 
transposed from* Dtoo; thepiano-forte part is only five 
pages, and the flute three. This is the first number of a 
" Selection of admired pieces," from the most fashionable 
operas, and, judging from the present specimen, the work 
promises well ; but the price if not prudently reduced, will 
injure its sale. 



1. Rondo Brillant, on an admired air of RossiNI, 
arranged for the PlANO-FoRTE, by W. T. LlNC 

No. 2. 

8. Rondo, the theme an admired air o/ Rossini, ar- 
ranged for the Piano-Fortk, by the same. No. 3. 
(Both published for Gow and Son, 188, Regent Street.) 

Mr. Ling is a most indefatigable publisher, and there- 
fore an excellent friend to the engraver and stationer ; 
but we doubt whether the sale of his works is commen- 
surate to his industry, for he certainly has not yet ac- 
quired the art of writing them in that familiar manner 
which will alone recommend music that is not particu- 
larly distinguished either by intrinsic excellence of a 
high kind, or by a great name. Of these two Rondos, 
the second is the shortest and easiest. We cannot now 
recollect the name of the air, for it is like so many of the 
same composer, that it would require more time than we 
have to spare to trace it. The subject of the first is in 
two, if not three, of Rossini's operas ; it is brilliant in 
effect, and in the polacca style ; but the passages by 
which Mr. L. has enlarged and swelled it into eleven 
pages, lay exceedingly ill for the hand, and require more 
labour in couquering, than will be repaid in the pleasure 
of hearing. 



1. Malbrough, a favourite French air, with 1 
for the Piano-Forte, by James Calkin. No. •». 
(Clementi and Co. Cheapside.) 

t. " II est trop tard," a favourite French Romance, 
with variations for the Piano-Forte, by the same. 
No. 5. (Published by the same.) 

MaUrouk is almost new, because almost forgotten. We 
like to see these good old airs now and then revived, they 
are pleasing in themselves, and produce agreeable asso- 
ciations ; lor it is one of the invaluable properties of 
music, that it is seldom connected with painful recollec- 
tions. 11 est trap tard is better known on account of the 
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words than the melody ; the latter ig not very distinctly 
marked by any very peculiar feature, and not well adapted 
to the purpose Tor which it is now chosen. Mr. Calkin 
lias composed eight variations to each air, all of which 
are perfectly easy, and calculated for young performers. 
They are not characterized by any novelty, undoubtedly, 
but are free from all faults, both in style and and com- 
position, — for their author is a sound musician,— and will 
serve to allay the thirst for " something new," which ge- 
nerally is felt by young players, without vitiating their 



A Selection of Overtures from Handel's most cele- 
brated Oratorios arranged for the Organ and 
Piano-Forte, by J. C. Niohtingale, Organist 
of the Foundling Hospital. No. 1 to 5. (Halliday and 
Co. Bishopsgate Street.) 

These numbers contain the overtures to Alexander Ba- 
lus ; Sampson ; Saul ; Esther, and Alexander's Feast, ar- 
ranged with as much regard to the facility of performance 
as is compatible with effect, and correctly printed at a 
reasonable price. 



1. Diterti6EMENtEcossais,/ot the Piano-Forte, 
with accompaniment, ad lib., in which the favourite air 
" My love is but a lassie yet," is arranged as a Rondo. 
By T. A. Rawungs. (Gow and Son, Regent St.) 

S. Divertimento for the Piano-Forte, in which are 
introduced the admired Scotch airs, " Jesso o' Dum- 
„ Maine," with variations, and " Duncan Grey," as a 
, Rondo, by F. W. Horncastle. (Chappell and Co. 
New Bond-Street, and Power, Dublin.) 

We are glad again to see the Scotish melodies brought 
forward. Some years ago every thing musical had a 
Caledonian tinge : this gave way to the Hibernian, and 
no air was tolerated that was not of Irish origin. Ros- 
sini has put them both out of fashion, and what is next 
to appear uppermost on the wheel, remains doubtful ; 
something must be found out, and that soon, for the 
great Italian composer, seems exhausted, and ought to lie 
fallow for half a dozen years. 

The Divertisement of Mr. Rawlings is animating to 
hear, and easy to perform ; the " Scotch snap," as Dr. 
Burney terms it, in the first air, is well contrasted by the 
smooth and equal notes in the second, and the whole 
being short, is calculated to please. 

Mr. Horncastle's Divertimento is more difficult and 
ambitious than the former, It contains some good pas- 
sages, and shews talent, but betrays a want of experi- 
ence in writing, and some oversights that should be cor- 
rected before more impressions are taken from the plates. 
It was judicious to choose airs in different measures, for a 
change of time is a great relief to the ear, and is as neces- 
sary, to save the mind from being fatigued, as modula- 
tion, or change of key. 



British and Foreign Airs, adapted as familiar 
Rondos and Vahiations/ot the Piano-Forte, 
by Joseph de Pinna. Numbers 1 to 85, in one 
volume. (Clement i and Co.) 

This is a very useful collection of popular melodies, ar- 
ranged in the easiest possible manner for beginners. 
Each is preceded by a little, simple prelude, of from four 
to eight or ten bars, that introduces the subject with pro- 
priety, and accustoms the scholar not to commence in 
the abrupt way that is so common. Amongst these airs 
are, «f Come buy my cherries ;" " Viva tutti le vezzose ;" 
" Hark I the bonny Christ-Church bells ;" " Hark ! the 
lark;" " Marche des Marsellois f Sucantiamo, su be- 
viamo " Fie, nay prithee John ;" " Giovinette " Fra 
tante angocie j" «• Zitti, Zitti ;" •« By dimpled brook ;" &c. 



1. Two Duets for the Violoncello and Piano- 
Forte, by F. W. Crouch. (Gow and Son, Regent 
Street.) 

2. Divertisement snr les airs favoris, pour le Violon- 
cello, avtc Basse, compose par W. H. Hag ART. 
(Wessel and Stodart, Soho Square.) 

Mr. Crouch is one of our best Violoncello performers, 
and his name therefore is a recommendation of a work. 
The present consists of two ducts, perfectly easy for both 
instruments, and judiciously contrived for learners on the 
former of the two. 

Mr. Hagart's publication contains the air from La 
Donna del Logo, " Aurora, ah Sorgerai," and the popular 
French song, "Jeiuis le petit tambour," arranged with 
additions, for a principal violoncello, and also a second, 
which gives a base to the melodies. This publication is 
likewise adapted to tbe abilities of those who have not 
made any very great progress ou the instrument. 



1. Foreign Melodies for the Flute, selected from 
various masters, by Charles Saust. Books 3, 4, 5, 
and C. (Cocks and Co., Princes Street, Hanover 
Square.) 

2. Twelve easy Pieces for the Spanish Guitar, ar- 
ranged and partly composed by GEORGE II. Der- 
wort. (Wessel and Stodart, Soho Square.) 

Tns Foreign Melodies for the flute are a continuation of 
the work mentioned in our 15th number. The books now 
published comprise, the French air, " Partant pour la 
Syrie ;" a melody with variations by Saust ; a Polonaise 
by Kulau, and a Theme of Toulou arranged by Sanst. 
These are all equal to tbe former, and are calculated for 
the same description of performers. 

Mr. Derworfs publication for the Spanish Guitar is a 
very agreeable collection of exceedingly popular and good 
airs, amongst w hich are, the Tt/roliene ; " 0 Pescator delT 
onde ;" " Aurora, ah Sorgerai ;" " Sul mar cine ;" andante 
by Haydn, fcc, kc. 



1. Song, " Love, thou dear deceiver," sung by Miss Paton 
in Pride shall have a fall. Arranged from Sartt 
and MoZART, and adapted to the English Stage by J. 
Watson. (Evestaff, oe, Great Russel St. Bloomsbury.) 

2. Song, " Welcome duty," sung by Miss Love in the 
same. Adapted fry the same. {Published as above.) 
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8. Trio, " Tell us, thou glorious star of Etc," in the 
same, Harmonized from a Spanith air, by the tame. 
(Published as above.) 

4. Song and Chorus, " He that lives in a Jail," in the 
same. Composed by the same. (Published as above.) 

These four pieces are from the " Musical Comedy," now 
performing with great success at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Two of them are well-known airs, with English words 
adapted to them, and one is a Spanish melody har- 
monized. This is an easy way of becoming " Composer 
at the Theatre, Jtc." certainly ; a title, by the way, which 
we thought belonged to Mr. Bishop only, but which it 
seems he is to share with others. No. I, is Sarti's very 
favourite Cavatina, " Lungi dal caro bene," and an Aria 
by Mozart, from La Clemema di TUo. I No. 8, is 
" Mamma mia," Viganoni '§ popular air ; and No. 3, a 
pleasing melody agreeably harmonized for two sopranos 
and a tenor. No. 4, is announced as an original com- 
position ; and may have us jnst a claim to that denomina- 
tion as many things which annually issue from the 
musical press. The song is comprised in a few bars, and 
the only part of it that we find new, is the paper. The 
Chorus is nearly a - 



1. Ballad, " Lady, tbo' thy golden Hair," tvng bv Mr. 
Sinclair, in Midas ; written and composed by John 
Em din, Esq. (William Dale, 19, Poultry.) 

a. Ballad, u The Mountain Maid," sung by the same, in 
Midas, and composed by John Sinclair. (Dale, 

Poultry.) 

3. Ballad, " Whether I totc through myrtle bowers," 
written by Richard Ryan, composed by Charles 
8«ITH. (Power, 84, Strand.) 

4. Ballad, " How happy in my native bowers," tuny by 
Mrs. Salmon ; composed by P. Kwapton. (Chappeil 
and Co., New Bond-Street.) 

5. Song, " See, O see, bow ev'ry tree," the words writ' 
ten by Lard Bristol, in the reign of Queen Klizabeth, 
composed by Frederic W. Horncastle. (Chap- 
pell and Co., New Bond Street.) 



•9. Ballad, " No, lady, 'tis not words can tell," words 
by C. Hare Townsend, Esq. The 
and Accompaniments by D. Me. Carthy. 
d Beol, 180, New Bond-Stmt.) 

7. SrrSNADR, "Ob soft on the stillness of night," 
written and composed by W. H. B. (Rndall, 7, Tavx- 
ttoch-Strect, Covent Garden.) 

Mr. Emdin has composed an elegant, if not a very 
original air, to some verses that have great meaning and 
merit, and might pass for Sir John Suckling's, in whose 
manner they are written. We hail this junction of poet 
and musician, as an omen very favourable to one, at least, 
of those arts' : if poets would study music, and musicians 
poetry, a little more than they do, both would derive in- 
calculable advantages from their labour. 

Mr. Sinclair's Ballad is exceedingly pretty, and there 
is something of a freshness about it that is very delight- 
ful. The Scotish peculiarity at the words " Mitbely gay 



were the notes he play'd," is well introduced, an 
honour tn the composer's national recollections. 

Mr. Charles Smith,— (of Liverpool, we think,]— Is the. 
composer of some excellent English songs, which have 
been publicly performed, and with great applause. The 
present ballad is full of taste, and expresses the words 
well, though certainly not remarkable for any newness 
of character in its melody; but it is easy, and in a mo- 
derate compass for the voice. 

The first part of No. 4, by Mr. Knapton, has some- 
thing of an originality about it, that rouses the attention -. 
the accompaniment of the second part, too, is gay and 
animating; but the harmony is not well managed in the 
second staff of the piano-forte part at the third page. 
Tbo whole, however, is very pleasing. 

Mr. Horn castle's song shews great musical taste in 
the comj>o$ition, and literary judgment in selecting words 
from the golden age of English poetry. The passage at 
the words, " What are all the senses' pleasures," is ex- 
cellent, the harmony here consorts well with the verse ; 
both partake of tbe mental richness of the Elizabethan 
period. 

Numbers 6 and 7 are smooth and unpretending, but 
much in the common way both as to melody and accom- 
paniment. 



FOREIGN MUSICAL REPORT. 



Vibxxa. A melodrama, with songs, chorutica, and dances, 
was recently produced here, entitled Klfeninsei, (the Elfin bland.) 
the music by Koatr. It will be remembered * that a singer of the 
name, of Neubruck, having been unsuccessful nt his benefit, on 
account of the failure of the piece, which was imputed rather to 
the stupidity of the words, than the fault of the mask, was de- 
termined to have something good, and therefore issued a circular 
to all the Sons of Apollo, offering a reward of between forty and 
fifty pounds for the nest dramatic composition. The present is 
the remit of this application ; »Dd the poor artist had the double 
mortification of seeing it condemned with Mill more unpitving 
severity thaa the former piece. So much for the poetry; as 
to tbe music, but little was new, anil still less gooa; and yet 
neither was the good new, nor the new good. As an atonement 
fur this wretchedness, the Rntfnhrung a us dem Srraii was 
given, and performed with great spirit, and the beauty 
of this ever new and ever endearing music, was double, from 
the effect of contrast. — The only novelty of the season 
was the new Ojicra of Der Toucher, the music of which 
is by Krcuticr. The story is founded on the celebrated ballad 
of Schiller, of the same name. The legitimate heir to the Duke- 
dom of Messina has been deprived of his right by his brother 
Lorenzo, and is obliged to conceal himself with his son fro, in 
the jprb of a pilgrim. The latter has had the good fortune to 
save the life of the Princess Alphonsine, by which he gains her 
affections, in prejudice to the Duke of Calabria. Lorenzo, who 
is by no means so bad a character as he Is at first represented, 
is admonished by a repeated vision that fortune would again 
visit his house, and that he should regain that peaee of mind 
which he had forfeited by his treacherous condui t to his brother, 
if he can recover, by means of a daring adventurer, a valuable 
goblet which he was destined to throw u an atoning offering 
into the gulf of Cbarybdi*. Meantime, Alphooso apprusvae* his 
brother without being recognised under his disguise, antt con- 
firms him In his purpose. In pretence of the whole court he 



• 5e» If asmosicoh, Vol. I., page TO. 
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hnrb the gohfct into the deep and fathomless gulf, exrlaiminr ; 
4 Whoever »hall lie daring enough to dive una briny up this 

Soblet, shall be rewwdexf with the crown, and the hand ct my 
aughter." Naturally the tender-hearted lvo will not alk»w this 
to be twice repeated, he flies at quick an lightning to undertake 
the terrific voyage, for which, however, no great resolution is 
required, if the gulf has no more terrors in it than the one re- 
presented on the stage, which hag more the appearance of an 
lament* eWer-prew than any other object. But however ap- 
palling: the danger might have been, hb guardian spirit guide* 
him safe through the whirling abvs*, he seizes the pnre, returns 
safe to the strand, and present* it to the Duke. Upon this 
the two brothers rush into each other's arras, are reconciled, and 
unite the loving couple, though the little obstacle of their relation- 
■hip stand* in the wav ; but on occasions of this kind, such things 
can easily be managed without any papal dispensation; mean- 
time the poor ex-bridegroom is left in the lurch. To be 
serious, this story haa considerable dramatic merit, of whkh the 
r has kuown well how to avail himself. Those who are 
I with music that has no pretention to great genius, 
dity of invention, will go again and again to hear this 
"with renewed pleasure, as has been the case with this 
i two other operas Libaua and Cordelia. Song is what 
r principally aims at, and it is not for us to blame his 
recwlly when lie, at the same time, takes care to bestow 
rul care and attention on his orchestral parts. Among the 
nieces that excited the greatest admiration, were ; 1st. the Over- 
ture, which is rich and full of effect ; *%; the Introduction, con- 
taining tl.e torlita of Alphonsinc, with a eery delightful air; Sdly. 
a Duet between Alphonso and lvo; 4tlily. the appearance of 
Iro's guardian spirit, in a dreatn ; 5thly. "a Duet between lvo 
and Alphonsinc, which is followed by a charming trio on the 
entrance of Alphonso ; 6thly. the Finale of the first act, which 
introduce* Lorenzo, torn with remorse, and which is a grand 
aud striking scene. 

Act the second, which, in a musical point of view, is more 
attractive than the first. 1st. An air, by Antonio ; Sdly. a Duet 
between lvo and the same ; Sdly. a very touching air, by Al- 
phonso ; 4«hlv. an accompanied* recitative, in which Lorenso 
describes a vision bv which he was visited; fithlv. a Duet between 
lvo and Alphonsine ; 7thlv. a Finale, containing a inarch and 
chorus. The opera met with decided approbation, the composer 
was called upon the stage to receive the plaudits of the public. 



— — A concert was given here by M. Kalkbrcnncr and M. 
Dili, in which the former excited universal admiration. He un- 
doubtedly ranks first among the performers on the Piano-forte of 
the present dav. His power and decided manner of execution 
are admirable.' In his brilliant paiwage* there is the rapidity 
of lightning, and a physical energy that is astonishing. To 
accompany this virtuoso may not, however, be found so easy a 
task, since he so frequentlv takes the liberty of dunging the time, 
and does not restrict himself to an v determinate rhythm. In his 
compositions we observed fire, and a thorough acquaintance with 
the p..«-e.r« of his Instrument. But onlv verv mediocre talents 
are required to purine a given theme through all the twenty-four 



• M. von Sevfreld, the well-known leader of the Imperial 
haa long been confined with a very serious indispo- 
sition. Hia reappearance wn» lulled with great pleasure by all 
the lovers of the art. Of this great leader it mav with truth be said 
that, although hit absence from the orchestra Is at once sensibly 
felt, yet his presence there is scarcelv noticed from the unassum- 
bvr manner in which he leads ; his mode of directing the band b 
i that he mav be seen, but is never heard. 



Prague. The operas performed here during the present 
•eason have been almost all repetitions;. The onlv orient revived 
hare, was the C«rt fan tutle of Mozart, under the title of Die 
ZauberprOt, (The Magic Trinl.) which was gut up for the pnr- 




the end of the opera 
testimony of the public 
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a voung i/r/»o/<iw/eof i r roftt beauty 
acquitted herself with ease and 
the recitative with great effect, 
a very flattering-, and at 
the t'tage, to receive the 



piece, in one act, was lately produced 
mrtnen, (the Conspirators,) the words 



Brrlim. A 
here, called Die Fei 

by Castelli, the musk by the roval munic -director, Schneider. 
The text is rather prosaic, but M. Schneider has animated it 
with all his well-known powers of composition. An air Ming by 
the heroine, beginning So tewr rt narein ft'ehn, &c, (It waa 
but fancy all.) was received with rapturous applause. The 
composer's son made his debut in this opera, but his voice didj 
not appear of a sufficiently decided character. Among other 
operas produced here was the Zauberftiite, which was given with 
great force and effect. 



The new royal theatre building in thb town was lately 

covered in, and fost approaches to completion. It i» a massy struc- 
ture, built upon the Greek model, aud so proportioned, that the 
boxes next the proscenium, enjoy an uninterrupted view of the 
whole theatre. The four ranges of boxes include two thirds of 
a circle, and incline from the stage in an angle of fmir feet back, 
from each other ; while those on the proecenium recede only one 
foot.' The house is calculated to contain about sixteen hundred 
persons. It is expected to be opened in August next, on occa- 
sion of the birth-day of Hi* Majesty the King of Prussia. 



The 




Kok i N ukkb ro . Theatrical management is in 
ing here, than in certain more western towns. 
M. Huray did not succeed, and a 
direction of the theatre. But the i 

rather ill-omened, for just before the commencement of the ■ 
tare, the platform of the theatre, which wit* rather decayed, gave 
way. and precipitated some doaen of the orchestra into the regions 
below, but happily there were none of them seriously injured. 
The theatre opened with the /'rey«rA«/a. which was followed by 
7>er Bar unit Itava, Taneretlt, Ileinrich drr Litre, by M. 
Stegman ; La Molirutra. bv Pai*iello, Die bei/'len (intern- 
rentklave*, (the two galley slaves) from the French of CaOeLli, 
with music by Chevalier Setfricd, as the bills of the theatre talc* 
pains to assure us, but which is maintained to be by M. Srlmbart 
of Dresden. But, indeed, what matters ? — After this, Mehnte 
Helena was given, and the season ckeed with La Pretelota. 



The AbW- StadbVs oratorio of f?e/r*yfr«JerK«nV»», 

(Jerusalem Delivered,) has been three times performed in the diffe- 
rent churches of this citv, by a numerous band, for " 



purposes. The whole of the performances were in the highest 
degree praiseworthy, and several amateurs distinguished them- 
selves on these occasions. Tlic work itself haa left no great 
impression behind, and, as a eumposhfcm. is far inferior to the 
rftlfRtriekt of Schneider. The frequent rolling of thunder 
and of drums is but Ill-suited to a church ; and the long duet* 



and terzettos of the different chiefs during the varum* combats,, 
were found verv tedious. Upon the whole, the music of this 
veteran compoeer is stiff and formal, and there is no want of re- 
mroiscences of Moxart, and even of inferior composers.— M. 

a new Te Drum, which was given 



Lindpaiiitner tw- 
in one of the churches here ; It abounded with many beauties, 
but savoured too much of the opera style.— Kapeltneister Louti 
Maurer of St. Petersburg, who » on hit way to Hanover, to 
succeed M. Kir*ewetter. gave * concert during his stay at this 
town, in which bs pbyed two of his own compositions, an over- 
ture, and a concerto on the violin. The themes of the rondo 
' Cossac aba, and it concluded with variations 
national melody. This musician's admirable 



upon a 



performance is known , and, bis i 



would pie 
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if fur the future be would write leas in the Russian U»te. The 
time in which Russian airs, like all novelties, were to successful 
in Germany, seems to be now past— A society of amateur* of 
this place, assisted by some of the principal musicians, lately 
brought out Handel's Alexander' t Feast. We may observe, 
that with the exception of the Messiah, which was performed here 
about twenty years siuce, Handel was almost entirely unknown to 
the public of this city. We are sorry to say that many ma- 
noeuvres were employed to prevent this from being carried into 
effect, but in spite of this secret opposition, the subscriptions 
were numerous, and the saloon absolutely overflowed. Not only 
the connoisseurs who were familiar with Handel's music,, but the 
public in general, with a few interested exceptions, were enthu- 
siastic in their applause. The manner in which it was performed 
was worthy of all praise, and the justness and precision of the 
chorusses were admirable. M. S.unann led on this occasion. 
It is no small praise to say, that the text of Handel was scrupu- 
lously adhered to, and that not a note was cither changed or 
omitted, an eulogium that, we are sorry to say, cannot always be 
passed in our days, when such liberties are taken with the text of 
the great classic authors of the art. Though the cognoscenti 
found that several of the airs were of an antiquated cast, yet 
with respect to the whole composition, they were obliged to 
acknowledge in the favourite and significant phrase of Mozart, 
" There's something in this." Among modern compositions, 
how many are there that can lay claim to this title of praise ? 
M. Vollmer, from Berlin, gave a musical mirie here, in which he 
exhibited his newly invented patent mthnlica, a keyed-instru- 
ment, formed of pieces of metal, which are intoned by means of 
cylinders. This instrument is particularly adapted to adagio 
movements, which it gives with great effect: pieces of a lively 
character can also be performed upon it with tolerable ease. It 
is admirably adapted for producing the liner shades of the cres- 
cendo and deerescendo. 



A. M . Nieolai has established a musical casino in this 

place, in which there is a weekly entertainment of instrumental 
music, singing, dancing, and recitations. This undertaking has 
met with great encouragement, and is constantly and. numerously 
attended ; nor is it undeserving of such patronage, as the musical 
pieces given here are selected with taste, and executed iu a man- 
ner fRr above the common. 



On the late festivity of St. Cecilia, the Seasons of 

Haydn were brought forward, and performed with considerable 
spirit and effect, under the auspices of the music director, 
M. Urban, 



Drssau. A grand concert-saloon has lately been erected in 
this place, which was opened with a splendid concert under the 
direction of Kapelmcister Schneider, when he delighted the com- 
pany with a new overture, in which he happily and appropriately 
introduced the Dessau march. Among other novelties produced 
on this occasion, was an andante with variations, the composi- 
tion of Prince Louis of Prussia. A new oboe concert by Kroin- 
xner was also performed, but although given with great effect, 
was but coldly received. The fact is, that this instrument is 
not adapted to the saloon, and that it can be effective only in 
the interior of a theatre, and there only in short solo passages. 
On another occasion, the same Master's fF dtgericht, (Judgment 
Day.) was given in the Ducal Chapel, with a powerful band and 
chorus, which did ample justice to this grand composition. The 
musical academy, established here tome time since, has given a 
proof of the progress it has made within a short period, by per- 
forming the Alexander's Feast of Handel, and the Crealton of 
Haydn, both of which compositions were performed with great 
correctness and effect. It gives us pleasure to hear that Kapel- 
meitter Schneider has just completed another grand oratorio in 
three parts, entitled Die Sundfiuth, (the Deluge,) which is to be 
performed at the music-meeting of the Society of the Lower 
Rhine, on the feast of Pentecost, and, as we hear, under the 
direction of the composer himself. 



KcAVCBNatTKO IV PstrtTLrAif iA. A society ha* been formed 
in this place for the improvement of musical taste, in which some 
of the principal people of the place have enrolled their names. 
It has our wannest wishes for its success. 



Milan. The new opera composed here by Mosca. for the 
festivity of the patron-saint, was obliged fo be deferred, owing to 
the indisposition of one of the principal singers, Signora Mariani, 
and therefore the Riccianto of Kossiui was substituted iu its 
place. Report speaks of many new operas that are to make 
their appearance at the approaching carnival ; three in Venice, 
two iu Milan, two in Turin, and one each in Parma and Genoa. 



■ An opera in one act, by Trento, was lately revived 

here, entitled Quant i rati in tin sol giorno, ossiano gli Assasn'ni, 
which, however, was not received with the applause it merits. 
Shortly after, the same was done with a Farza (opera in one 
act, ) by Generali, entitled Pamela Xubile, which, however, did 
not ex[»erienee much greater success than the former. After this 
was given the Tancrrdi of Rossini, in order to introduce a new 
singer of the name of Lorenzani. This lady did not, however, 
obtain any derided success. Her voice was too weak for the 
interior ot the Sr.ala, and she is too fond of roulades, which she 
affects in the upper regions of her voire, till the tone becomes 
rather an inarticulate cry, than a musical expression. 

Madame Morandi, though uow advanced in years, succeed- 
ed much better, and formed a contrast altogether unfa- 
vourable to the voung debutante. Signor Galti was particu- 
larly successful in his part, and contributed much to the 
perfection of the piece. We may observe, in passing, that this 
is considered as the best of Rossini's operas ; and. indeed, on an 
attentive consideration, it will be found to contain the germ of 
all his other compositions. On occasion of the birth-day of his 
majesty the Emperor of Austria, an ateademia musi'eale was 
held here in the hall of the Conservatory, in which the prize for 
composition was awarded to J. Sehcffcr, a native of the Tyrol. 
And the tiimtf honours wvre conferred on seven young ladies, who 
distinguished themselves iu song. 



Nat-lb*. The following work has lately made its appearance 
here : Seiragi(i (Gasparo) Tratlato tfArmonia, onlinato con 
nuoro metoito, e corredato di tarole a dickiarazione delle rose 
in rtso esuostt. Presto Rnffade Miranda, 18i3. The prin- 
cipal heads of the work are, 1st. Xozioni preliminari ; kdlw. 
Smtasti semplici drlt armonia ; Zdly. Sinlatsi figurata delt 
armonia ; Application? grnerale. Sign or Selvaggi an- 

nounces at the end nf his book, that it is his intention shortly to 
publish ; Analisi dclla Corda Sonora, the work of F. Bianclii, 
a professor of Cremona. 



Bkboavo. During the last autumn, a new musical society 
was established here under the title of Unione Filannoniea di 
Hergamo, the principal object of which is the perfection of music 
Its founder and director is the celebrated Mayer, hence it is bat 
natural to conclude that much may be expected from it. The 
musical archives, which are to be formed by gradual contributions, 
are already rich in the works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Romberg, Kromraer, &c. Meetings are held once a week, in 
which the productions of these great masters, as well as those of 
the priucipal interest of the day, are performed a prima vista. 



Crrmona. On the 6th of January last, the theatre of this 
place took fire a short time before the hour of representation. 
The circumstance is the more to be regretted, as the building w as 
remarkable fur its beauty and simple elegance. Happily it stood 



Rotbrbdo. Jos. Ant. Bridi, the banker of this town, who, 
when a young man, resided in Vienna, was the great friend of 
Mozart, and sung in the private representation of Jdomcneo, Stc, 
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ha* erected, in hi« garden, a monument to this 
with the following inscription:-— 

To Flim, who 'bovo all masters of the lyre, 
t <ml<l role tho »oul by Music's magic power. 

In tin? same garden, there is a temple witli the following 1 

CllRIST OPHORUS . Gt.i CC.IUV9. 

Natioxr . Bohi.micis. 
Is . Moms . Misicis. 
Vbrdo . Aptis^imih . Faciisxui*. 

( l.tRISSIMl S. 

Drckssit . A . 1). mdh lxxxvii. 



THE ANCIENT CONCERTS. 



WtfLVCANOI * . AnADRUS . MoZARTI-'*. 

Sauhbiruevuh. 

O.I I . A . SoLA . Natira 
Mi-sick . Doctis:. 
Mreir-T. . Est . Anns . Printf.!-*. 
Dbcmsit .A.J). M DCC I- xx xi . 



GfcOROM S . FltBhKRICI H . Habmiel. 

MA<;iiKnrnGK vsis. 
Mrfcic* . Arti*. 

El' . Ml-SII I • OlWAM . Pi I.SAXDI. 
InM.IMS . Ma.JISTISR. 
DKCKSSIT . A . D . MDCCLVIlll. J 

Antoxii •! . Saitiiimih. 
Dowo . Nkai-oli. 
Mrsn Ks . Is'HiiiNiH . Magistxr. 

Mt sir V . Sl'AVITATI9 . Exi.MPM M. 
Drckskit . A . D . MIX i XXXXVI. 



.loSKI'lllS . llAYIIEM'g. 
NaH«NR . Gl.RMAXI «. 

Vel . On . Ejvo . Mono* . Mi;nici>*. 

Dr . Dk» . CltKANTK. 

Dkqvf. ClIRIMTO . Iv . Critr . Loqi-rstb. 
Torn . Orrk . Clari**imi;*. 
Diji'B8«ht . A . I> . mim'ci vim. 



Nirol.us . JoMF.LLt'S. 
NkAI'OMTAXIS. 

Mi'kic..* . Artih . Itm-ARAroR. 

cm. 

GrKX . Ml'RICORtrM. 

Pl.irRlMCM . Sr . Dbbkrk . Fatrtui 

I>K<?KSRtf . A . D . MDCCLXXIIII. 



Paris. Madame Moinhclli, who at present fill* the place of 
Madame Pasta, at the Opera Jtalien, has obtained entire success 
in tin- Cenerrntola. 



The Covent Garden management has engaged the rrlebrated 
German composer. Von Weber, to supply the place of Mr. 
R'.hop. who goc* u> Drurv-Lane. Mr. S.ipio has concluded a 
treaty « ith tlie Utter theatre, and w to succeed Mr. Urabain Uiere. 



The renowned composer Beethoven, tately transmitted to His 
Majesty Louis XVI II. a grand mass of his composition. This 
monarch, in order to demonstrate his satisfaction, in return sent 
tin- composer u fold medal, with his likeness on one side, and on 
the other these words : " Given by the Kin? to Louis von llcet- 
hoteii." 



Mademoiselle Sehanroth, the little gr'irl who, last vear, v> rotieh 
surprised and delighted the public, as well as the most able pro- 
fessors, by her extraordinary and precocious talents on the piano- 
fort", is again arrived in this country. She is sent bv Her 
Majcstr the Quccu of Bavaria, to study under the instruction of 
M. KaCbrenner. 

Vol. II. 



SEVENTH CONCERT. 

Under the direction of the Karl Fortrseue, fFednetday, 
April the 2<Vh, 



Overture and March. 
Chorus. May no rash intruder. 
Duet. Fair Aurora! 
Anthem. This is the day. 
Swig. What pasniun cannot 
Concerto 4th. 
Chorus. The people shall 
Reeit. Spusa ! Euridicc ! 
Song. Che faro. 
Chorus, By 



A«,t I 

(Sripio.) 



(Solomon.) 
(Artaxerxet.) 

(hrydens Ode.) 
(Op. \.) 
(hrael in Egypt.) 

fOrfro.) 



Handel. 

Handel. 
Dr. Arnr. 
Dr. Croft. 

Handel. 

Avison. 

Handel. 

Gluek. 
Handel. 



Arr II. 



CWr-Othep.e <lS ure,!! 
Canzonet. Haste, my Nannette ! 
Chorus. Righteous heaven. (Shmhm.) 
Frost Scene. (King Arthur.) 

Concerto 9th. 

Madrigal. Come, fairest nvmph. 
Song. Non vi turbate. (AlrrtU.) 
Chorus. The Lord, our enemy. (Esther.) 



Handel. 

Tiavrr*. 
HtHdcl. 
I'arerll. 
i.Corelli. 
Lord Mominston. 

Cluck. 
Handel. 



e anhei- 
Perhapa 
and the 



When Lord Fortcsrtie is the director of the night, « 
pate a rich treat, and have rarelv been disappointed, 
his lutdsliijv is somewhat too sombre upon the whole, 
most scientific car will nut be displeased with the occasional 
chequering of airiness and simplicity: — the Overture in Scipio, 
to be sure, is all air from the Iteginning to the end— it is one of 
Handel's most pleasing productions. The Nightingale Chorus 
which followed is inireniouslv characteristic, and is, indeed, so 
generally and justly admired, as to require no particular com- 
ment. 

" Fair Aurora" we like better with the scene painter's morn- 
ing tints bv way of accompaniment ; — it is a beautiful duet in 
its proper place, but it cannot, any more than dramatic music; 
in ycneral, be justly felt without the aid of stage effect. Dr. 
Croft s fine anthem we have already heard and reported upon 
this season. Mrs. Salmon sung " Wlial passion" extremely well. 
We have seldom heard her with more pleasure, and assisted by 
Lindle.'s delightful accompaniment, her sung may be ranked 
among the highest treats of the evening. After the Concerto, 
followed one of the sublimest chonisses in Israel in Egypt — 
" The people *hall hear nnd be afraid." There are four 
distinct subjects in it which closely follow each other, and 
all admirably characteristic of the words. The close, working 
continually in contrary motion ; gliding into every possible 
change of modulation, and yet without rrudeness or vio- 
lence, stands unrivalled among' the finest specimens of science 
and genius! And yet, this wonderful chorus was heard with 
indifference ; by many, we grieve to add, with impa 
even yawning / Weil, we cannot help it. The first i 
and performance "f Madame Pasta in this orchestra we ore not 
quite prepared to comment upon ; she laboured, evidently, under 
considerable embarrassment, and »uug. therefore, under very 
great disadvantages, Another very fine chorus of Handel 
closed the first act. It will bear no comparison with " The 
people shall hear." but it is. nevertheless, one of those which wc 
always rejoice to find in the bill 

U'c have not much to notice in the second act. The overture 
and opening chorus in Acis and Galatea went off as spiritedly as 
usual, nnd though we have had it every year for as long a period 
as we can remember, yet the music must ever delight. Wc had 
rashly anticipated the exit of Mr. Wheeler, for- — -" See, It 
conies again !" However, we resign " Haste, my Nannctt«," to 
him without scruple. It is a pleasing duet, and' Mr. W. would 
not sing it atniis if he could manage to stand less like the statue 

S 
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in Don Juan, and shew a few symptoms of Animation. If he 
must contend fur the meed of fame, he must ; only let him not 
venture again in the armour of Barttanan. — It i* like Thersites 
attempting to wield tht sword of Achillea. — "-Righteous 
heaven," it another of the (Treat musician's sublimities, hut 
not in the popular clans: — -One would almost think that a 
Dutchman under the soporific influence of an almott wasted 
pipe, eould not hear the opening of the last appalling movement 
"Tremble guilt f" without emotion ; and yet our good Ancientt 
take H as coolly a« their lemonade or hyson in the tea-room. — 
" " Can inch things he, 

And overcome m like a summer cloud, 

W ithout our special wonder ?**— • 

Bellamy acquitted himself as well as we could aspect him, or 
any other linger of the present day, in the Frosisceuc. Mia* Travis 
gave the invocation with becoming spirit, but her second address 
to the " Cold Genius,*' was not so well ; the air indeed requires 
so much animation, and is so decidedly English, that we have 
at present no public performer that can do it justice. — Lord 
Murtiington's Madrigal mutt always please, be it suug where it 
may ; we enjoy it less at the Ancient Concerts than at the Glee 
Crabs, but it is so much better than " O Nanny," or " the Shep- 
herds," that wc readilv subscribe to its introduction. — Madame 
Pacta's "N on vi turbatc " was executed with more confidence, 
~-but we reserve our critique.— The concert concluded with the 
highly animated Finale to Esther, and which, comprehending as 
it does, so much of beauty in chorus, quintetta and duets, we 
would rather hare heard it in an earlier part of the performance. 

EIGHTH CONCERT. 

Under the direction of the Earl Fortetcue, Wednesday. 
May the 6th, 1824. 



Ore rttire. 



Act I. 

(Alcina) 
to the Son of David ! 



Handel. 
O. Giblt'JM. 



Recitacc. Berenice I ort sei ? J 

Song. Omhn rhe pallida. J Cornell, 



Chorus. Avert these omens. fS rmrlr) 

Dust and Chorus. Time has not tbinn'd. 
Concerto 4th (Frm hit toletj 



Song. II lull! ye pretty. 

} (Aeis and Galatea) 

Quartetto. Tacite ombre. (HCid.) 
Recit. acc. Heace vain. I „ 
S .ng. But, O sad virgin! 5 (« 
Fall'n is the foe. 



Handel. 
Jack ton. 
Geminiani. 



Sacchini. 
Handel. 
Handel. 



Hand* 
Handel. 



(Judo* Mace.) 
Act n. 

Overture^ ^ ^ (Pharamond.) 

Choros. iymtt^e ut run. I 

Recit. Ncl chiuso csotro. > _ , . 

Song. Euridk* t e dove sei ? \ (Cantata.) Pergfden. 

Madrigal. Diui all' amah. Lnca Morentio. 

Double Chorus. Your harps. (Solomon.) Hamlri. 

Concerto 4th. CareUi. 

Duct. As I saw fiuY Clora. Haydn 

Song. Water parted from. (ArUuerxet.) lir.Amr. 

Anthem. Sing unto God, J}r. Croft. 

The overture to Alcina, it perhaps the least striking in the 
wholetibrarv ; and what admirable composition* may be sdect^d 
from it, which we lament to observe never are. Orlando Gib- 
bons'* " Hosanna," can never be heard without exciting, in all 
hearts that are not quite callous, strong devotional feelings :— 
In the Ancient Concert Room, we are affected by it, but in 
Westminster Abbey, with the organ and choir alone, faraway 
from the din and clatter of drums and trumpets, it would be 
almost overpowering. — 

We rejoice thst we suspended our remarks on Madame Pasta: 
iu her performance thh evening of the fine scene from Jomelli's 
Lucio Vrro she displayed, fully, those requisites of a finished 
smger which were, on her first appearance, almott entirely lost 



under th« pressure of her apprehensions. Since Banti, we have) 

not heard the reeitatire and following air executed with so much 
energy as well as pathos. — Madame Pasta is very sparing of or- 
nament, and the little she does occasionally introduce is judicious 
and graceful : — her shake is by no means strong, nor so close 
as we have heard it in inferior performers ; she seldom indeed uses 
the shake, and yet, when site does, she adapts her voice to it with 
so much taste, that the little sodden brcakn which sometimes in- 
tervene produce ratlier a pleasing effect than otherwise, and are, 
in our judgment, far preferable to the never-ceasing quaverings 
of tome great tingert whom we hare hrard*—Vfc " Name no 
names," as Sir Lucius 0 Trigger says. — 

Madame Pasta's tower tones are sometime* coarse, and she 
should be cautious of straining her voice in those passages where 
they are required. — her ear, too, is not always perfect ; upon the 
whole, however, we hail her as a treat acquisition both to the 
Concert room and the opera stage, and as a singer of the first 
order both in science and feeling. — 

"Avert these Omens," is a fine Chorus, but it loses half its 
force by the absence of all association:— If Hemele were to be 
performed at the theatre, this chorus, in its proper place, would 
be strikingly effective. 

But now we come to Noveitv; and novelty so richly deserv- 
ing of tlie title, as to leave us no pretence for further com- 
plaint on that score.— How can we ever be too grateful for 



" Time has m»t thinn'd my flowing hair," turned iuto a grand 
Chomt //-and with additions, too ? But we miss'd the drums 
and trumpets, their introduction would have been quite 
sistent, and have completed our delight. — It was rcallr hi 
cheering to hear and see so many chubby faces of content an 
the tenors and basses ehorutsing out 

" Pleased let me trifle life awaj 
And sing of Love ere 1 grow old."— 

Seriously, have we been dreaming all this? — And Lord Fortes- 
cue's night too ? — Alas I no ; — The Concert book before us eon- 
firms the dismal truth, and we must not breathe a syllable against 
" O Nanny, " in future. Geminiani's delightful concerto, 
though it baa been performed every season since the establishment 
of the concerts, was quite a relief to us after this Camonet- 
Chorus ; and Miss Stephens's "Hush, ye pretty warbling quire,'* 
was deliriously appropriate! — nothing could have been better 
timed. Sacchini's quartetto, beautiful in itself, was as beautifully 
sung ; and as this brings our favourite Vaughan before us, we take 
the opportunity of assuring him that when we noticed in our re- 
port of the 6th Concert, his rising to sing "Come, come, thou 
Goddess," and looking as melancholy as a lover's lute, wc did not 
mean to imply any want of feeling on his part, but to the fatigue 
of mind that he, in common with every highly-gifted singer must 
occasionally suffer, when there is not the slightest spur of in- 
clination to render less intolerablv irksome the task of duty.— 
Mrs. Salmon did justice to the difficult song " But, O sad Vir- 
gin."— It was judiciously chosen for her, because it displayed 
that flexibility of voice, and clearness and closeness of shake ia 
which she so much excels. The admirably effective and ori- 
ginal chorus " Fall'n is the Foe," closed the Act, and put ut in 
tolerable good humour again after what we had heard. 

The opening of the second act with the overture of Phara- 
mond pleased us far berterthaa the commencement of the first ,- it 
Is a very charming piece of music throughout. Mrs. Salmon did 
not seem to dislike *«the Tyrants," she sung it extremely weD, 
and the Lancashire ladies (we were very near writing icircAei.) 
followed most thrillingiy in her train. We were again highly 
pleased with Madame Pasta; — she executed the very difficult 
recitative " Nel chiuso eentro," with great precision, and the 
succeeding air chastely and feelingly. Luca Marenzio s Ma- 
drigal it rather a favourite with the Ancientt generally : — 
Perhaps the great charm may be the little conversation carried 
on in thirds upon the words ** 81 morirai." The chorus follow- 
ing was, as usual, effective, and good old Corelil would be ef- 
fective, toe, if they would let Havdn and Mourt taka hit place 
for a rear or two. "At I saw fair Clora," was very mightcappy 
indeed, and "Water parted/ might serve for a binder,— would 
it were parted for ever from us in the Hanover Square rooms. — 
Dr. Croft's magnificent anthem, for the second time this season, 
closed the concert. 
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NINTH CONCERT. 

Under the direction 9/ hit Grace the Archlidop of York, 
fTednetday, May the ItfA, 1824, 



Overture 

Music in the Tempest. 
Song. Quel Briccor 
Markdvoub, 
Select 



Act I. 

(Ihreulet.) 



Lord! to thee 



(Anthim.) 
(Jottph.) 
(Thtodora.) 



Handtl. 

PurceU. 

Piccini. 

Hen.Ul. 



Handtl. 
Handel. 



Let 



J (Sanuon.) Handtl. 



Act II. 



Overture and Dead March. "J 
Sod*. Brave Jonathan. I 
Chorus. Eagles were nut. > 
Song. In sweetest harmony. I 
Chorus. O fetal day! J 
Settetto. In braccio a te. (Juttin.) 
Elegv. In a rale closed with woodland. 
Trio'for two Violoncello* and Double Daw. 
Trio awl Cho. Fear no danger. (Dido and jE*eai.) PurceU. 
Rent. Crudele! "1 „, , . . _ . . ,, 

lloperduto. } (Cantata.) P.,W/o. 

Rule Britaunia. Dr. Arne. 



Sony! H. 
Air, Verse 



Handtl. 

Jackson. 
Vorrlli. 



We cannot say a great deal for the ninth Concert : The over- 
ture to Hercules ru, however, to begin with, a great treat • — 
we hardly know a finer instrumental fugue, in all Handel's 
com (Minions, and the minuet is a delicious movement. — 

B e turn our attention next to what the Concert book states 
to be " The Music in the Tempest, PurcelL" but we must be 
10 bold as to put a negatur to such statement ; — the magical 
air of the "Yellow sands," and it* attendant characteristic 



are indeed PureeU's; — but instead of proceeding 
with the simple and affecting strain which he has given to 
Shakspcarc's exquisite words, "Full fathom lire," we are pre- 
sented with a new rersion of it by Mr. Smith. "Where the bee 
sucks," is not PureelTi — it was composed originally, as a song, 
by Dr. A me, and a song we wish it had been allowed to re- 
main ; — thcmcl) it cannot be denied that the Quartetto, as con- 
structed hy Jackson, and his addition in the minor kev, begin- 
ning "All we fairies," possess considerable merit.— The con- 
cluding duet and chorus " No stars again," were left, unmolested, 
and a delightful conclusion it is. — 

We were rather disappointed in Madame Pasta'* song— it is 
in itself by no means a pleasing one,— there is no relief of sub- 
ject in it, and its monotony seemed to l>e felt, by Madame P. 
herself, for her lower notes were too loud, not to mention a. 
harsher word. The very pleasing glee by Spofforth was very 
pleasingly sung, and that is aD we can say about it. It was 
followed by the Concerto from the Select Hannonr, the last 
movement of which is strikingly beautiful. Mr. F. Cramer 
was very ably imitated in the solo passages by his principal 
second Violin, (irictbarh ■ — we never heard him supported with 
more delicacy and accuracy. The song from the Anthems was 
indifferent. Miss Stephens was in very go**] sinking, but not 
speaking voice. Then followed a chorus of the highest order j 
the opening is truly sublime, and the chromatic subject of the 
fugue made to mix very ingeniously, but at the same time beau- 
tifully, with the flowing passage " Thy tender mercies. " The 
concluding prayer " O Lord, we trust alone in Usee," though 
quite simple in the construction, is as solemnly affecting as 
any strain of the kind we know. Mrs. Salmon has invoked the 
" bright Seraphim," too often :— she was careless even to neg- 
ligence about it, and consequently sung out of tune. But, after 
all, it is impossible for the finest and most attentive singer 
always to sustain the pitch of this vary dhstcult sang, without 



being interested in, and liking it, — and bow can Mrs, Salmon 
like "Let the bright Seraphim ?" The Trumpet accompani- 
ment was excellent, but a little too loud. 

We have not much to remark upon the second Act of this 
The Scene from Saul so well known, and so deservedly 



admired, is always extremely well performed, and it would 
be strange if it were not. Mis* Stephens was quite at home in 
her patbetk air. " In sweetest harmony, "—it is impossible that 
any thing can be more touching than the breaks of the chorus 
into this heavenly melody ; and the restoration of the striking 



, in the baas, which the hearer has 
the conclusion is a wonderful instance of tasto and jud 
combined. We did not like the sestetto at all:— it was" tcry 
triding, and meagre, and quite unworthy of the united force 
of two such singers as Madame Pasta ami Mrs. Salmon. Jack- 
son's elegy, sung as it was "could not choose but please." — 
The trio for the two Violoncellos and double Bass, would h»ve 
made old Corelli stare if he had seen his name tacked to it. 
We admit the admirable performance of Messrs. Liudleye and 
Dragonetti, but we must again deprecate all trickery at the ex- 
pense of the old masters. 

" Fear no danger," is an annual indispensable ; and yet 
though Pureell could not compose music, as some great com- 
poser* d«s without air, yet we think less highly of this com- 
IHMition than almost any* other ; in the Dido and ^Bneas it is * 
duet between Anna and her attendant, aud why make it into 
a trio ? — Madame Pasta was " herself again," in PaisiebVs char- 
ming Cantata, We lament that our limits will not permit us to> 
go more into detail in speaking of her execution of it: — there 
was something to blame ; a harshness of tune and expression 
which we wish her to correct ; but altogether it was a capital 
performance. — " Rule Britannia," we were no Briton to gainsay: 
— 'Tis a glorious tune, hear it when and where we may, and 
justly take* its stand by "Britons, strike home," and "God 
save the king." It dosed the concert triiuaphautly. 



PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 



FIFTH CONCERT. Monday, 88th of April. 1824. 
Act I 

Sinfonia. No. 3 Haydn. 

Aria, " Mentre ti lascio," Sign or De Begnis . . Mozart. 
Fantasia, Oboe Obligate, Signor Centrom . 
Scena ed Aria, •• Souinio Ciel," Madame Pasta . ZingareUi. 
Overture, Tamerlane mnter. 

Act II. 

Sinfonia, No. 7 Beethoven. 

Qaartetto, " Don Basilio," Madame Vestris, Mr. 

Begrez, .Mr. Philip*, and Signor De Begnis (II 

Barbiere di Siriglia) ..... Xattini. 
Quartetto, two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, 

Messrs. Spagnoletti, Ovry, Lyon, and Lhsdley Maytedcr. 
Terzetto, "Croda Sorter Madame Pasta, Madame 

Vestris, and Mr. Begret Kicciardo e Zoraide) . Rrasini. 
Overture, La Clemen ta di Tito .... Mozart. 

; Mr. Kiesewetter.— Conductor, Mr. Putter. 



Haydn's 3rd Grand Symphony, known by the name of The 
Surpriee, was now performed at these concerts for tbe_ first 
time. Like all very beautiful musk, it had, for 8 long series of 
years, been ao continually before the public, that, in spite of its 
great merit and originality, the ear had h 



tinted with it, and good policy therefore dictated that it should, 
(or a time, be withdrawn. This prudence 



In the 

rewarded by the delight and applause with which it was re- 

8 2 
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ceived «m the present occasion : never before had it been so exe- 
cuted in England, and never did it afford more satisfaction, for 
each movement was followed by the strongest testimonies of 
approbation, and the andante was unanimously encored. 

Beethoven's 7th Symphony in A has before been mentioned 
in this work. Frcqnent repetition does not reconcile us to its 
vagaries and dissonancies ; though we admit the movement in A 
minor. — printed in our 16th Number, — to be a ehrf-ttnurre, 
and that which, in our opinion, alone secures to the other parts 
of the composition a hearing. 

The overture to Tamerlane, in C minor, written in the prime 
of Winter's musical career, is full of sublime effects, and is of it- 
self sufficient to transmit his name to posterity. It is not often 
beard, because it can only be rendered with effect hy stirh a 
band as is here collected together. The overture to La L'U- 
mmxa di Tito needs no praise. 

Signor Centroni is a fine performer on the Oboe, though not 
equal to Gricsbarb. The admission of his Fantaiia into the 
Philharmonic Concerts was deviating a little from one of the 
principal laws of the institution. The Wo* of this composition 
were as jrinne and common as the tutti parts were rich and 
original. VVe can only account for this want of uniformity in 
one way, 

Mayseder's Quartett took us by surprise, being written in a 
much more solid manner than most of his compositions tluit we 
hare heard. It was ailmirablv played by Spagnoletti, &e. 

Madame Pasta made her first appearance in a London Con- 
cert at this performance The Srma is from the Ramro e Gi'u- 
lietttt of Zingarclli, and one of the best things in that opera. 
She sang it with exquisite pathos and judgment; though, from 
the violins neglecting to use their mrdini, some of the effect of 
the accompaniments was impaired. The aria, by Mozart, is a 
detached piece, published among his Opern Getknge, and almost 
unknown, even to musical professors. It is a very fine compo- 
sition in E flat, in two movements, the first targhetto, and the 
last allegro. Signor De Begins did it justice. The quartett 
from the Harbiere di Sivigiia was nut altogether well per- 
formed; but the Cruda Sortef made ample atonement for the 
deficiencies discoverable in the other. 



SIXTH CONCERT, Monday, 10th of May, 1824. 
Act I. 

Sinfonla in A Haydn. 

Quintette, "Sento. oh Diol" Madame Ronzi De 
Begnis, Miss Stephens, Signor Garcia, Signor 
De Begnis, and Mr. Phillips I Com fan tutte) . Mozart. 
Concerto, Piano-forte, Madame Szimanuwska . Hummel. 
Duetto, "Ricciardo! che vejjgo," Madame Ronzi 

De Begnis and Signor Garcia (Ricciarduc Zoraide) Rouini. 



Overture, MS. 



. Beethoven. 



Act II. 



Sinfonia, No. 6 Moxart. 

Duetto, "Qual' anelante," Miss Stephens and Si- 
gnor Garcia ....... MarctUo 

Quartetto, two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, 

Messrs. Kiesewetter, Oury, Lyon, and Lindley Haydn. 

Quartetto, "Mi inanca la voce," Madame Ronzi De 
Begnis, Signora Marinoni, Signor Garcia, and 
Mr. Phillips (accompanied on the Harp by Mr.G. 
Hoist) Mose in Egitto . . . . Rottini. 

Overture, Faust Spohr. 

T, Mr. P. Cramer.— Conductor, Mr. I 



most prominent feature in this concert was the first 
c appearance in England of Madame Szimanowtka, 
pianiste to the Empress of Russia, who, under strong recom- 
mendations, is cunic to London for the fashionable season, having 
rested in Paris, on her route, and gained vast applause in that 
city. Madame S. is one of the most finished piano-forte players 
wc ever heard: her taste is refined, and her expression perfect 




it k that which will 
better, or 
style is of the 



The 

: it is a most masterly i 
both as relating to the effect of the principal instrument, and 
orchestra) grandeur. The design of it shews a powerful genius, 
and the details abound in invention, in fine modulations, and 
beautiful melody. 

The Quartett of Hardn also deserves the warmest praise ; it 
is one of the most sensible and elegant of the almost innumerable 
compositions of this great nun ; and was one of his last! M. 
Kirsewetter's performance of it was perfection itself. Hitherto 
we have heard this gentleman play scarcely any thing but light, 
and to us not very fascinating, music that, for the sake of a little 
variety, has been introduced lately. It was easy to discover his 
fiowers, even in that ; but they we're fully developed in this deii- 
ciuus, eloquent work. 

The two symphonies were performed in a most admirable 
manner. That by Haydn is one of his early compositions, more 
remarkable fur melody and general elegance, thau for the dignity 
which his later productions di>play. The second, by Mozart, is 
his spirited work in C ; before noticed by us. 

The MS. Overture of Beethoven is not one of his happies 
efforts. That to t'auit, by Spohr, is a fine composition, full of 
thought and ingenuity, but like most of his compositions, re- 
quires to be often heard, to be understood. 

Of the vocal part of this concert, the quintett, bv Mozart, waa 
charmingly performed ; but the other pieces suffered much from 
the hoarseness of Siguor Garcia ; though Madame De Begnis 
and Miss Stephens spared no efforts to cover the deficiency. 



SIGNOR ROSSINTS SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS. 

Tina fortunate and celebrated composer will hare no cause to 
regret his visit to England, neither will he have any reason to 
complain of the reception and patronage which he has received, 
nor of a want of moat complete success in a pecuniary point of 
view. 

In addition to his engagement at the King's Theatre, Signor 
Rossini has been prevailed upon to attend professionally at the 
houses of many persons of rank and opulence, on which occasions 
his fee was fixed at fifty guineas, and the liberality of those who 
invited him has seldom been bounded by that sum. Rut this, it 
was thought, was not doing enough ; some subscription concert* 
therefore were suggested, for the purpose of more adequately 
rewarding the gran marttro for the risque he encountered, and 
the inconvenience he endured, in crossing the abominable Straits 
of Durcr. It was consequently determined that he should hare 
two performances at Almack's Rooms, the terms for a ticket to 
both, to be three guineas, and none to be admitted except those 
known to, and approved by, certain Ladies-patronesses! Tbii 
sum, however, waa found to be beyoud the bearing even of 
Englishmen, and names not flowing in very last, it was reduced 
to two guineas. Two guineas for two concerts seemed, to many, 
to be a most magnificent sum ; but it was hoped that the value 
of the performance would be proportioned to the price of admis- 
sion ; that the singers would participate in the profits, and that 
the orchestra would be upon a grand scale. The 
ever, did not prove equal to the expectation; — tb 
limited to about twenty persons, and the vocal corps, it is wid, 
rendered their service* gratis. ' 

The first concert was, undoubtedly, attended by a host of 
fashionable people : the music was, with a few unimportant ex- 
ceptions, all Rossini's, and, that our readers may form an i 
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we insert the pro- of aire from WeWi Freyckulz. Mad. Pastas r« e*V accendi, 
w as excellent ; her Doee Sono not so successful. 



Part thb First. 

Sinfonia, (Oawa Ladra) 

Duetto. " Delia casa," M. and Madame Rami 

Dc Begni General i. 

Quartette, " Vedi come csulta," Madame C. Rotalnl. 

Madame Caradori, Sig. Garcia, and Sig. Curioni Rottini. 
Sestetto, " E palesc," Madame Caradori. Madame 

C. Rouini. Signor Curioni, Signor Placci, Sig. 

Remorinl, and Signor Renetti . . . Rottini. 
Cavatina, " Quell" t&tantc." Madame Catalan! Rouini. 
Duetto, " Un se puoi," Madame Pasta and Signor 

Curioni Rottini. 

Cavatina, " Di piaeer," Madame Caradori 
Duetto, " Sc fiate in corpo arete," Madame Catalani 

■4 \\^\ S i ^ ii or j^ofi s i in i 0 * ^ 9 

Part the Second. 

Sinfonia, (Tancredi) Rottini. 

Terzetto, " Cruda sorte," Madame Catalani, Madame 

Vestri* and Signor Garcia .... Rottini. 

Aria, Madame Pasta Zingareili. 

Terzetto, " In questo estremo," Madame C. Rossini, 

Madame Pasta, and Signor Garcia . . 
Aria, •' Pensa a la patria," Madame Catalani, with 

chorus . 

Duetto, " Ebben per mia memoria," Madame Cara- 

dori and Madame Vestris .... Rottini. 
Cavatino, (Figaro,) Signor Rossini . , . Rottini. 
Terzetto, " Giuro alia terra," Signor Garcia, Signor 

Resnorini, and Signor Benetti . . Guglielmi. 

Finale, God save the King. 

t+t To begin at Xine o'Clock. 

Signor Rossini conducted this concert himself ; and. as will 
appear from above, sang a cavatina, and part of a duet. Of bis 
roc a! powers we shall speak in our next number, when we shall 
had a second opportunity of hearing them, and intend to 
• more at large into the character of these performances. 



CONCERTS. 

Mr. Greatorex had his annual concert at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Monday the 3rd of May, which was so fully attended, 
that numbers of persons were not able to get into the grand 
saloon, but were content to catch "the leavings of the voices," 
In an adjoining chamber. He was assisted by Mad. Catalani, 
Bin. Salmon, Miss Stephens, Miss Travis, Messrs. Vaughan, 
W. Knyrett, J. B. Sale, Bellamy, and the band of the Ancient 
Concert, which was led by Mr. P. Cramer. 



Mr. W. Knyrett give Us annual eooeert'also at the same place 
on the 10th of May, which though not so crowded as tbat'of Mr. 
Greatorex, was a* full as convenience would allow, of very 
elegant company. The. performers were, Mad. Pasta, Miss 
Stephens, Mad. Caradori, Miss M. Tree, Miss Paton, Messrs. 
Vaughan, Sale, Signors Begrez and Ambrogetti. Mr. Kalk- 
brenner played • brilliant Fantasia, vu the piano-Ante, composed 



, The Messrs. Cramer attracted all the cognoscenti to Al- 
mack's fashionable Rooms, on the 17th of May, to their mora- 
ing Concert. Many people hare shrewdly discovered, that to 
hear Mr. Cramer play is equivalent to several lessons on the 
piano-forte ; the learners therefore, as well as the amateurs, 
flock in numbers to profit by his performance when he does ex- 
hibit his talents in public, and a room full of youth and beanty 
is the sure result. He played on this occasion a MS. concerto 
in which he introduced a Rondo i tEtpagnole ; and also 
Larghetto and Rondo with orchestral accompaniment*, all 
which he performed in his own peculiarly elegant and impres- 
sive style. Mr. F, Cramer played on the violin, the principal 
part of a beautiful quart? tt by Mozart. A fine overture of Beet- 
hoven's, and Haydn's 10th Grand Symphony commenced each 
act. and Mad. De Begnis, Miss Stephens, Signor Garcia, 
Messrs. Vaughan, W. Knyrett, Sale, and Sig. Dc Begnis, 
some rhoiee airi, dueta, &c.. producing altogether an instru. 
concert to many, and a delightful one to all. 



Mr. Vaughan's annual Benefit Concert took place at the 
Hanover Square Rooms on the evening of the 17th of May. On 
the same day the Feast of the Sons of the Clergy was celebrated 
in St. Paul's Cathedral ; so that on the 17th of last month there 
were no less than two grand public morning concerts, and an 
evening performance all on the same Kale ; besides private par- 



Mi" SICAL LECTURES. 



Dr. Crotch commenced his Course of Lectures on Music at the 
Royal Institution in Albermarle- Street, on Friday the 7th of 
May. The following is the Syllabus of these lectures. 

Friday, 7th May. Lbcturr I. Remarks on the National 
Music of various Countries. Definition.- National Music 
supposed to be derived from the Music of the Ancients. 
On traditional Accuracy. Remains of the Music of the 
Greeks. Jewish chants. The National Music of Ireland. 

Friday, 14th May. Lecture II. The National Music of 
Scotland— Highland and Lowland. The National Music 
of Wales. 

Friday, Slst May. Lamms HI. National Music supposed 
to be English ; — that of France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many. Spain and Portugal, Hungary, Poland, Scandinavia 
and Norway, Denmark, Russia, Sclaronia, Turkey, Arabia, 
Persia, the East Indies, China, Java, Otaheite, Canada, 
and Norfolk Sound. 

Friday, 88th May. Lbctcbb IV. Superiority of Vocal over 
Instrumental Music. Remarks on Mozart's Comic Opera 
ofCosifantutte. 

Friday, 4th June. Lrctur b V. On the Progress of Improve- 
ment in the Opera. Remarks on Cosi fan tutto continued. 

Friday, 11th June. Lecture VI. Remarks on the Opera of 
Cosi fan tntte concluded. Character of Mozart. 
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HE D B. 



Kirca Tiieatbk. 



Stxcs our last, Madame Ronr.i de 
the indispositions 



recovered from 
qttcnt un her confinement, has returned to 
her duties at this theatre. On tkc 1st of May she appeared ia 
Uo*»ii>i* Tureo in Italia, the opera buffa in which she made 
ber first appearance liere three years ago. The strength of her 
voice certainly wag, fur m night or two, a little diminished by ber 
long illness, but ia other ree.pec.te she it the same delicate and 
finiihcd singer as ever, in full possession of sit her graceful viva, 
city and knowledge of stage effect. 

Signor Mcmurini, a base singer of great celebrity in Italy, 
recently arrived from Barcelona, w as, for the first lime, intro- 
duced to the English public, in the character of Seiim or // 
Turt*. After the eulogiiuns which we had read and heard of 
this performer, we were prepared to expect talents of a much 
r exhibited. He sings with great cor- 
am! well in tuae, aad acts with spirit and propriety; 
but his voice, though uncommonly powerful, has none of the 
sweetness that a batto eanaania ought to possess; it is hard, 
and doe* not seem capable of expressing that tenderness which 
the part chosen,— ill chosen we think,— for his debut require*. 
Bnt we do not wish to judge finally of hhn, tin we have heard 
him in some other opera, when he is more accustomed to hit 
audience and to the theatre. 

Madame Caradori gave for her benefit Don Giovanni, 
Mocart** muter-piece. It has been truly remarked, that not 
one of the persons who originally appeared in this, only seven 
i ago, has now any part in it. It is thus cast at 

Don Giovanni, Signor Garcia. 

Donnm Anna, Mad. De Begnis. 

Donna Elvira, Mad. Biagioli. 

Zerlina, Mad. Caradori. 

Don Ottaoio, Signor Begrcz. 

LtportUo, Signor De Begnis. 

n 

Signor Porto. 



and a<>rt ' I 
uoUo. J 



Madame Caradori shewed her musical discrimination, and her 
worldly knowledge in choosing this opera, for the flattered all 
critics by her selection, and got a large sum by the receipts of 
the night. The theatre was filled long before the comraence- 
sneat of the overture, and before the curtain rone, it was impos- 
sible to find even standing room in the pit, or a seat in any one 
box. Mad. Caradori went through the part of Zerlina in a very 
seable, musician -like manner. Mad. De Begnis in Donna 
is quite perfect; with what feeling she sings the two 
airs, and the duet irith Don Ottavio ! How true to 



the author's meaning, and just to Us lame, elites she attor i 
note, — each note here being an important one!— But this great 
work in most other respects was ill got up, and not like what we 
have been accustomed to. 

Madame Pasta has appeared in the part of Taucreiii in Ros- 
sini's serious opera. She is in this every thing that can be wished ; 
her (hat arena, "Ok, Patriar with " Tu cA' acetmli," and 
" Df tanti patpitir is incomparable. Her style of singing 
this rather differs from those who have preceded bar ; she 
takes it much slower, but adds a few such chaste, graceful, 
and original ornaments to it, and gives it with so much geuuinc 
feeling, that it pleases all tastes. Mad. De Beguii as Amenaide 
is equally praise-worthy, but the part is the lets popular one of 
the two ; to give importance to it, therefore, reqaires all her 
ability. Signer Curioni is a good Argirio, but the opera hi 
otherwise miserably gotten up ; Benetti, the bass Toice, is no 
support to it: the chorus is feeble and imperfect ; the scenery 
faded and shabby, and the stage management clumsy and barn, 
like. 

Mad. De Begnis is to have La Donna dtl Logo for her bene, 
fit, aad Mad. Pasta has chosen for hers, the Romeo « GiulUtU 
of Zingarclli. The new opera, so often announced, Ugo, Re 
d Italia, It in statu quo. It is not likely to be finished by Signor 
Rossini here, for there is, as usual, a complete misunderstanding 
between all the high contracting powers in the theatre ; and the 
Director has, it is currently reported, virtually withdrawn himself 
from his office, laving given but little attention to it during the 



Drury-Lanx and Covent-Garden Theatres. 

At neither of these' theatres has any new production appeared 
during the last month. Great changes in the operatic drpart- 
asent are to take place by next season: Mr. lti.ihop certainly 
quits the house to which he has been so long attached, and it 
engaged at Drury Lane. Carl Mama von TVebrr, the cele- 
brated German Composer, is to be hit successor. This seems a 
Ettle strange, fur we do not understand how a man, wholly igno- 
rant of the language, is to set English worth to music, ft is 
true, however, that sense is becoming more and more every day 
subordinate to sound, and therefore perhaps it matters not 
whether the musician understands one syllable of the hobbling 
nonsense-verses that are put Into his hands. Mr. Sapio is to 
appear on the stage : Mr. Eiliston has engaged him at a high 
salary to replace Mr. Braham. Neither of the theatres fill now 
at whole price ; and great changes and reforms must be made to 
reduce the expenditure to the receipt, or raise the receipt to the 
expenditure. The system of both houses is radically bad, and 
the proprietors will, we hope for their own sakes, discover the 
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MEMOIR OF FRIEDRICH HEINRICH HIMMEL. » 



Friedricii Heinrich IIimmkl was born on the 20th 
of November, 1765, at Trenenhrictzen, a small town in 
Brandenburg^. Of his parents nothing is accurately 
known, but it has been reported, and is very generally 
believed in Germany, that he was a son of Frederick 
William II. The first authentic accounts we have of 
him state, that being intended for the church, he was 
sent to pursue his studies at the University of Halle, 
where he applied himself to theology for about two years. 
But the natural bent of his genius was for music, which 
had begun to display itself at an early age ; he had a 
good voice, and even when at school had taught himself 
music, and made a tolerable progress on the piano-forte. 
After remaining two or three years at the university, 
chance afforded him an opportunity of surprising the 
King, Frederick William II., by his self-acquired skill 
on that instrument. His Majesty was so enraptured 
by his execution and refilled taste, that he avowed him- 
self to be much disposed in his favour, and settled on 
him an annual pension, to assist him in cultivating bis 
musical talents. In pursuit of this object, the king sent 
him directly to Dresden, to study under the celebrated 
Ka|)«llmeister Naumann, to whose sound and judicious 
in struct ions, aided by the excellent examples that were 
constantly before him in the daily performances of the 
Royal Chapel at Dresden, Himmel is indebted for his 
knowledge of pure composition, and for all that may be 
termed a good school. So rapid was his progress, that is 
after two years, he returned, in I79«, to Berlin, and pre- 
sented to his royal patron, as a part of the first fruits of 
his musical studies, the oratorio of hanco, the words by 
Metastasio. This composition was, by his Majesty's 
orders, immediately performed in his private chapel oy 
the principal musicians of the court. It obtained such 
decided success, that the King appointed Himmel his 
chamber composer, and presented him with a purse of a 
hundred Fredericks d'or. Permission was at the same 
time given him to travel for two years in Italy, in 
order to perfect his taste, and he 'was also supplied 
with ample means for the prosecution of this object, by 
command of the king. Before he left Berlin for Italy, 
a cantata from Metastasio, entitled La Danza, which 
he had also composed at Dresden, was performed with 
much iclaty and served still more to enhance his repu- 
tation. 

It is probable that Venice was the first ploce in Italy at 
Vol. II. 



which he made any stay, as we find in tbe year 1794 that 
his pastoral, entitled // Primo Navigator*, was composed 
for the theatre of that city. He afterwords proceeded to 
Naples, where his powerful letters of recommendation 
procured him an introduction to the King, and he re- 
ceived the royal command to undertake the music of a 
serious opera, to be called // Semiramide, and to have it 
prepared for the festivity of his majesty's birth day, the 
1 2th of January, 1 795. While occupied on this work, the 
place of Kapellmeister at Berlin becoming vacant by tbe 
retirement of M. Reichardt, his royal master appointed 
Himmel to fill that situation, though absent in Italy. 

On his return to Prussia at tbe end of the same year, 
a fire broke out in Potsdam, which was the means of 
reducing a number of families to great distress. On this 
occasion Himmel most honourably and liberally made 
an offer of his professional services to assist the unfortu- 
nate sufferers. Accordingly a series of concerts of sacred 
music was given for their benefit, and attended with com- 
plete success. This proved the means of making him 
very popular. 

In the year 1797, a splendid fete was given by the 
King, in honour of the marriage of the Princess with the 
hereditary Prince of Hesse Cassel. This afforded Him- 
mel an opportunity of displaying his talents to the 
greatest advantage. His Sewiranude was brought out at 
tbe Opera- House in the most magnificent style, and 
crowned with complete success. Besides this, "he com- 
posed two cantatas ou the occasion of the marriage, 
entitled Ihssans Sohne and Prussiens Tochtrr, (The 
Hessian Son and the Prussian Daughter); as also a 
grand cantata, called Das vertrauen m\f Oolt, (Confi- 
dence in God,) both of which contributed greatly to add 
to his reputation. 

A critic who was present at the performance of Semi' 
ramide, says, tbat the music contains such a rich store of 
thought and invention, that an Italian would expand its 
materials into a dozen operas, and still render them all 
interesting. Himmel himself presided at the piano-forte, 
and was supported by an admirable orchestra. It has 
been remarked that this, like many of tbe vocal compo- 
sitions of Himmel, but especially those of his early years, 
are over burdened with instrumental accompaniments. 
This apj>ears to have arisen from the fertility of his mind, 
and from a superabundance of ideas, which a more ma- 
ture age has tended to correct :— but woe to that youthful 
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genius which has no redundancy of ideas, no luxuriancy 
that will bear priming ! 

Shortly after the festivities above mentioned, the cheer- 
ful muse of Himmel was doomed to wear weeds on 
account of the death of his munificent patron, Frederick 
William II. On this melancholy occasion, be composed 
a funeral cantata, or anthem, which was performed at 
the King's funeral, in December, 1797, in the Dome 
Church, by an orchestra of op wards of a hundred 
and fifty musicians, of the first talents in Germany. 
" I feel confident," says the German biographer, *' that 
this orchestra would have produced an effect little short 
of that of the commemoration of Handel in Westminster 
Abbey, had not the nature of the building where it was 
employed, tended to destroy this effect. The architect 
who crowded the interior of the Dome Church with 
suck enormous and massive pillars, must have been a 
sworn enemy to music." 

Himmel was allowed scarcely six days for the compo- 
sition, but he threw into it all the force and fire of his 
genius. The sentiments are expressed with the utmost 
truth and energy ; the instrumental accom|«animents 
are judiciously managed and well adapted to the 
nature of the subject; the basses are full of power, 
and the harmony and modulation are conducted with 
great taste and judgment. It is considered as Himmel's 
master-piece iu the grand style. It has since been occa- 
sionally performed, and always with a degree of success 
commensurato with the excellence of the composition. 

One of the journals of that period gives a minute ac- 
count of this composition, with observations on the various 
parts of the performance, and on the manner in which the 
instruments were employed to produce particular effects. 
But the entire score has been since published, and there- 
fore it is not necessary to enter into these particulars. It 
was once performed in the great saloon of the Opera, 
where the subscription, which was applied to a charitable 
object, amounted to one thousand three hundred and 
eighty-six rix dollars. 

This melancholy solemnity was succeeded in the Au- 
gust following by the festivities of the coronation of the 
present king, Frederick William III., on which occasion 
Himmel composed a Te Devm. After this he requested 
permission of the King to undertake a journey to Stock- 
holm and Petersburg. Of his success in the former 
place no particulars are known, but the handsome re- 
ception he experienced at St. Petersburg may be col- 
lected from the following circumstance. After bis first 
performance before the court, the emperor not only pre- 
sented him with a ring set with brilliants, bat also com- 
manded him to compose a new opera for the following 
winter. In consequence of this order, and with tho per- 
mission of the King of Prussia, Himmel remained daring 
that y ear at St. Petersburg, where he produced the opera 
of Alessaiuhv ; the first representation of which, brought 
him the sum of fiono rabies, besides several valuable 
present*. He passed the following summer at Riga, 
where he was very active in composing several airs and 

On his return to Berlin, he composed the music of two 
German operas, Fanchon das Leierm,idche*, (Fanchon the 
Lyre- maiden) and Die Sylphen (the Sy rphs). The text of 
the first of these operas is by Kotzeboe. ; the music is full 
of movements of great effect, and of all Himmel's secular 
compositions is said to have contributed most largely to 
bis renown; his biographer declares, that if he had com- 



posed nothing but this opera and his Funeral Cantata, 
they would have secured him immortality, and in proof 
of this, the following expression of Haydn is quoted ; " If 
an artist," says he, " has written but two works of ac- 
knowledged merit, his fame is fixed*." 

The opera of Die Svlfen is distinguished by its flowing 
and graceful song, by the novelty of many of the melo- 
dies, by great richness of harmuuy, by the diligent finuh 
of the passages, and the beauty and originality of the ac- 
companiments. 

But the compositions by which Himmel is principally 
known are his songs, which possess much beauty and va- 
riety of character, together with great originality. As a 
composer of melodies he has indisputable claims to merits 
of the hiuher order, particularly in those of a simple and 
tender kind. The ease which he knows so well how to 
throw into his subjects, and the insinuating manner in 
which he makes his way directly to the hearts of his 
hearers, are admirable, and in tliese respects he possesses 
a talent peculiarly his own. He, at the same time, pos- 
sesses the happy art of producing particular effects, and 
in all his compositions of this kind seems to attend to 
this important question : " What is calculated to produce 
the best effect?" Many of his songs are of a gay and 
popular character, without degenerating into that style, 
which is exceedingly well contrived " to split the ears 
of the groundlings " 

After his return from his northern excursion, Himmel 
composed, at the command of the court of Berlin, the 
^rand opera of Vaico de G'ama, which experienced consi- 
derable success, as well as the music of an operetta, enti- 
tled Fivhlichkeit und icAawmerei (Gaiety and Gravity). 

In the spring of lsol, he undertook a journey to 
France, England, and Vienna, and returned to Berlin in 
1 808, when: he remained with but few interruptions to 
the time of his death, which happened in 1914. 

Of Himmel's operas, only Fanchon and Die Splphm 
exist in print. The music to Fanchon may be said to 
have stood the test of years : it is annually performed on 
all the principal stages of Germany, and never fails to 
please and to delight. It is so original that it cannot 
with any propriety he compared to any other German 
opera. The airs, mostly of a light character, iu the best 
sense of the word, are, Iwwever, by no means equal in 
point of merit. One of the finest is the duet between 
Fanchon and Edward: where Fanchon, with an intensity 
of feeling hardly to be surpassed, sings. In Savoytn 
bin tea fjcbvren. The air, which is so universally known 
and admired. Die game Welt tst em Or Chester, must be 
pronounced to be undoubtedly the finest Next to Ibis 
opera and the grand Fuueral Cautata, stand his piano- 
forte compositions. The three sonatas, jwum-fortc, 
viol., and vim., dedicated to the Queen of Prussia, and 
the three dedicated to the Duchess of Oldenburg, 
rank amongst the finest trios for those instruments. 
His concerto for the piano-forte iu D, has net been so 
well received as Ins sestetto for the same instrument with 
accompaniments. Most of his other works consist of 

• It U almost a holly to the beautiful oporaof i-'ionJtim iltai llminwl 

uvn his great celebrity, aslhc present tonic of the iageaious w\ber 
rt--*Ui principally upon his Frry&etrfitz ; rod it is worthy of rrwwirtt, 
that both the*** charming; oprras, which each in their tarn set all 
Germany, nay, nearly all bwopc, aiDy'iog «n<l ptaying, wrrt suc- 
ceeded by two other*. Die SyifJtrn and Etuymlht, by the same com- 
posers respectively, which produced comparatively no effect at at], 
though evidently the result of much more study and elaborate 
etfurt. 
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roeal pieces, among which the Urmia deservedly 



was placed amonc 
esitated 



Ai a piano-forte player Himm 
the first of his age, and many have 
preference was doe, — Dussek or Hi mm el. 

As a private character, he was particularly possessed of 
those amiable qualities, which made him a most agreeable 
companion. Always cheerful and gay himself, his good 
and benevolent disposition prompted him to render every 
body about him the same. Thus he devoted a much 
greater portion of bis time to pleasure than was con- 
sistent with his calling as an artist, which hindered him 
from giving to his works that high finish which can only be 
obtained by indefatigable study and patient perseverance. 



LIST OF HIMMEL S WORKS. 

J. A Mass, for four 

2. A Vespers, for 

3. La D«*za, a cantata of Metastatic. 1792. 

4. Iiaaea, an oratorio froai Mctastaaio. 
f. The hundred and forty-Mxth Psalm. 

6. // prima ynrigatore, a pastoral by Sig. Segraffi. 

Venice, 1794. 

7. Stmimmiil*, an opera, founded on the tragedv of VoNaire, 

Naples, 179*. 

8. Hetttnt Sokna tmd Prtnutns Teekter, a Nuptial sous;, on 

occasiou of the marriage of the Priuce of llessc, 1797. 

9. Dot Vertraun avf Gett, a sacred cantata, 1797. 
to. A concerto for the flute. 

1 1. A Tt Dram, on occasion of the coronation of Frederick 

William of Prussia, 1798. 
10. Altaa>tdrr>, a serious opera. 

13. Vcsro dt Gams, ditto. 

14. Frokliekkeit nnd Schtrttrmerty, an Operetta. 
J \ The Psalm In Exitu Israel. 

if!. The Psalm Dixit Dominnt, in C. 

17. Twenty Variations for I he piano, 179*5. 

i 8. Der Ltyermanu, 1 790. 

19. Bkimenitratu, 1797. 

SO. Der Bergmomi, do. 

21. (ierraan Songs with accompaniments for the piauo. 

22. Mutique Ckamp&re execute a Pyrmoiil, 1797. 

2d. Ckaiuoui de Itonsttaa, with an aecouipauimcut for the 

ilule, guitar, piauo and violoncello, 1797- 
24. Chanson Francoisc, with an accompaniment for the piauo. 
Q!S. A naval song. 

«G. German song, on occasion of the birth of WilKam the 
third, 1798. 

27. A Song, for a public occasion, 1793. 

28. Twelve Variations to Malbrmik, do. 

«[». Fuuvrnl Cantata, uti occasion of the funeral of 1'rederick 
William II. of Prussia, 1799- 

30. Six German Songs with accompaniments for the flute, 

violoncello and piano. 

3 1 . Six llomancttdt Florinn, with an accompaniment for piano- 

forte, or harp. 

32. Six Romances by the same. 

33. Sonata pour le piano-forte. 

34. Six Variation/ nr le tkrmt rf» Ilallct dt Stmirainit. 
3>. Prayer for peace, Berliu, 1800. 

30. Griiitdr Sonata pour It piano, ISO I. 

37. Grand Srstetto, with accomp. for two Violas, two horn*, 

and violoncello, 1802. 

38. Qusrtetto for piauo, flute, viola and violoncello. 

39. Fauchim diu Isyerntadrhen, Operetta. 

40. Three Sonatas for piano, vioha anil violoncello. 
4J. Three Sonatas for piano, violin, and violoncello. 

42. Twelve German Songs, with accomp. for piano. 

43. Sougs from the Urania of Ticdge. 

4 V. ^li'r dt Matt lot, variations for piano, violonrcllo or violin. 
4'j. Murin Votalt, p., 2 Soprani e Tenmrt, cot t Amanita. 



46. Eeeotmii for two piano-fories, or for four hunk 

47. Fandum, arrauged a* a Quotuor for two violins, viola and 

bass, 2 part*. 

48. Polon. favourite, for piano- forte. 

49. Marche mititaire, for piano. No. I, 2, 3. 

50. Six |>oenis from KTA.vhxion, with accomp. for piano or 

guitar. 

61. Six Songa of Goethe, for piano or guitar. 

68. Dit mticlttb'trr Weil, a SOttg, with accom, piano. 

65. Sottg from Klopstock, for two sopranos, Teuor and G±t», 

atl. lib. with piauo. 
54. The Overture of the Sylphs, an opera, a grand orehtttrt. 

65. A Song. 

.'>6. Three Songs. 

67. A Song. 

68. Concerto for piano forte, in D. 

69. Souvenir de Parmont, MusKjue de Gluck, piano. 
Oo. Uomance : <in bord. 

6l. Twelve old Gerraau Sougs, for piauo or guitar. 

02. Freude, Frit.de, Iloffnnng, with piano. 
fiS. Glaube, Litbr, lIojfltHug, do. 
C4. Six Grand Waltzes, for piano. 

66. Six Songs, with piano. 

66. Oroue ins Angbmek, a Song for piano or guitar. 
07. Songs. 
69. Songs. 

69. Pater unsrr, iu score. 

70. March for 8 clar. 2 bassoons. 

7 1 . Three Songs. 

72. Ossian, a Song from, piano and violon 

73. A Song by Goethe, for soprano, and t 

74. Ten Songs, piano and violoncello. 

75. Die Vwkuld, with piano, 

76. A Romance from GoetWs Faust. 

77. A Birth-day Song, iu three parts. 



ON CONCERT PITCH, AND ITS REFORM. 



Sir, 



To the Editor of the Ha&honicov. 



I have long wished to offer to you some observa- 
tions on the great obstacle that prevents our musical 
execution from producing that degree of satisfaction 
which it once rendered, namely, the disorder that baa 
crept into the concert-pilch, or diapason. This point bos 
not yet met with the attention which its importance de- 
mands, and 1 shall, therefore, attempt to throw some 
light upon the subject, and render it clear to every ca- 
pacity. With this view, I shall not touch upon the 
learned researches of the celebrated Sauveur into the 
1 liaison of the ancients, and the means of fixing one 
of a determinate character. It would not be more 
difficult for me than for other writers, to bristle my lan-% 
guage with technical terms, and abstruse demonstrations ; 
but what good would arise out of such a parade ? 1 could 
by such ostentation give the learned no new information, 
and it will, therefore, be much better to make myself 
understood bv those who have ao pretensions to erudition. 

Many things arc changeable in the arts, as in all other 
matters; but the organization of the human frame is the 
sane in all ages : to this, therefore, we must often refer, 
in order to distinguish immutable things from those which 
are subject to all the caprices of fashion and of taste. 
Nature has given a determinate compass to the three 
I principal kinds of voice that she has torrnet 

complete our vocal scale, viz., the treble, the 
I the bass. 

T 2 
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The experiment has been tried upon bass voices of 
acknowledged excellence, and it has been ascertained 
that the deepest of their notes, excluding those of a 
hoarse kind, are in accordance with the highest, exclud- 
ing those that are shrill, produced by tenors, two octaves 
above. On submitting soprano voices to the same test, 
the fact has been verified that the highest notes of their 
breast voice, were still the same an octave higher. The 
tone fixed upon as the standard of the different voices was 
A, which, from the highest antiquity, has been taken as 
the diapason of church music. 

The dramatic diapason has frequently varied both in 
France and Italy ; but, at each influx of Italian singers, 
that of France has been advantageously modified. It 
was particularly so when Gluck arrived in Paris, and 
found such admirable means at his disposal, in the voice 
of Madame St. Huberti, and in those of the principal 
singers of that period, to all of which he gave a direction 
at once dramatic and melodious. 

When the French revolution made the people live for 
a time almost in the public streets and squares ; at a 
period when it was all the rage to imitate the solemnities 
of the ancients, festivities were celebrated in the open 
air, in which music was made to perform the same part 
as in the days of antiquity. The great object at this 
time was to keep up a constant excitement, and accord- 
ingly recourse was bad to this, the most powerful agent 
of strong, popular emotion. Two, and sometimes 
three, concerted choirs, with as many orchestras, were 
established in the Champ dc Mart, which had to combine 
their means at a considerable distance from each other. 
For the purpose of producing an effect in such a space, 
nay even in order to hear each other, these choirs and 
orchestras were reduced to the necessity of raising their 
pitch. Now the musicians of the opera took a part in 
these performances, and after having screamed the whole 
morning, it was not easy for them to quit (he same habit 
in the evening, and therefore they continued to sing in 
the same tone. The wind instruments having raised 
their pitch, did not give themselves the trouble to lower 
it again, and the stringed instruments as well as the 
voices were under the necessity of conforming to it. As 
yet, however, the evil was out trifling: the concert- 
pitch had in this manner been raised only a quarter of a 
tone. 

Meanwhile the players on wind instruments found that 
their horns, clarionets, &c, had gained more eclat ; the 
evil was too seductive not to make its impression, and 
immediately led to pernicious consequences. One to give 
effect to his flute, another to his clarionet, and a third to 
bis horn, insensibly raised the pitch of their instruments, 
and the rest of the orchestra, willing or not willing, were 
obliged to yield to the innovation ; so that, at present, the 
concert-pitch of most orchestras is nearly throe quarters 
of a tone above the natural diapason. 

Now, if it be only borne in mind that the music which 
is executed, has not been transposed, and that all new 
compositions arc written as if fur the ancient diapason, 
it will cease to be a matter of wonder cither that the 
voices of the opera should be spoiled, or that screaming 
should take the place of singing. The wonderful powers 
of Madame Branchu have been unable to bear up against 
the evil, and Madame Albert is yielding to its unhappy 
influence. It cannot be otherwise till an effectual remedy 
is provided. Doubtless, some labour must be bestowed 
for this purpose ; but this may be relied upon, that no 



industry was ever better employed for a musical pur|>ose ; 
and depend upon it, that the credit of all vocal per- 
formances will begin to rise, the moment the concert 
pitch is lowered. I am, ike. 

Gajxicus. 

We wish that oar correspondent bad gone a little 
further into this subject, which is of singular importance, 
and worthy of very serious attention. Concert-pitch is a 
point that now divides the opinions of many able musi- 
cians, and we invite tbe communications of our readers 
upon so interesting a question. Ed. 



ON MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 



To feel strongly, is one of the rarest gifts an artist can 
receive from the hand of nature, and it is a gift which she 
alone can bestow. A brilliant and energetic style of per- 
formance is the triumph of art ; it can be attained on] y by 
assiduous application. 

Whatever tbe department of the art a musician adopts, 
and whatever the industry with which he pursues his stu- 
dies, yet without a deep and lively sensibility, he will be 
condemned to creep along mingled in the crowd of com- 
mon minds. If, on the contrary, joined to this sensibi- 
lity, he possesses a profound knowledge of his art, and 
the means that it employs, he will render with energy, 
or, in other words, with txpreuion, that which he has 
strongly conceived. He will raise bis reputation to the 
level of that of the greatest masters, and at last, in spite 
of the efforts of envy, and the intrigues of mediocrity, 
will leave behind him a name celebrated in his art. 

But how many qualities must a musician possess, united 
to this profound sensibility, in order to be master of the 
true manner of expression! He must have a mind suffi- 
ciently acute and extensive to embrace and comjmrc an 
infinity of analogies, not apparent to ordinary minds; an 
imagination sufficiently ardent to seize firmly upon its 
subject, sufficiently fertile to represent it under every 
kind of image ; a soul sufficiently capacious to grasp every 
object, and sufficiently impassioned to embrace all those 
points that have any analogy with it; but, above all, be 
mast have a heart, tremblingly alive to all tbe tenderness, 
as well as all the impetnosily of the passions ; it is thus 
only that his works can be informed with native fire, 
ami breathe life and identity. It was not from heaven 
that the spark descended which gore life to Galatea — 
enkindled by tbe genius of the artist and by love, tbe 
creative flame burst forth from tbe heart of Pygmalion. 

If to the expression of a composition the musician would 
also unite that of execution, still more is required. For 
this purpose, it is indispensable that (he perfection of his 
physical, should correspond to that of his moral, organi- 
zation. In order to this, nature must have been bountiful 
to him of her gifts. Prodigies of this kind are found only 
at long and distant intervals; and happy may those esteem 
themselves to whom it is given to live at the epochs in 
which such talents can be witnessed and enjoyed I 

To possess the exjiressiun of execution is not only to pre- 
sent the tones pure to the car, but to convey to the heart 
the accents of nature, modified according to tbe rules of 
musical art; it is to seize these accents and render them 
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imparted to them by the various passions ; it is to express 
thorn in all that variety of combination, and with those 
finely graduated shades, which, though almost insen- 
sible, have still their perceptible lines of demarkation : in 
a word, it is to render them with all those \ariotics and 
delicately blended tints which are too ethereal for any 
other analysis than that of sentiment. 

After tins. some idea mnv l>e funned of the difficulties 
of this delightful art, requiring as it does, on the part of 
him who wishes to excel therein, a fund of deep feeling 
and exquisite sensibility, and, to sum up all in a single 
line, the most happy dispositions both physical and moral. 

1 might add that the whole universe, that cverv thing 
animated with the kind of life proper to itself, lies within 
the domain of expression. In effect, one of the most se- 
ductive of our illusions is, that of attributing to the objects 
which excite our emotions, the same feeling that the 
impression we receive therefrom awakens within us. 

Ilence it is that every thing in nature which feels, every 
thing that breathes, and even objects of an inanimate 
kind have, or at least appear to have, their language, 
their accents, their expression. Not only does the dove 
bewail her widowed state, and the nightingale pour her 
lengthened strain of melancholy love ; the very trees of the 
forest, when swept by the winds of the north, seem to utter 
a plaintive moan; tbe caverned shore, re-echoing to the 
voice of the deep, ap|>cars to lament in tones of hollow 
anguish ; even the simple poppy of the field, bending its 
head when surcharged with rain, presents to the pensive 
irrow and desolation : 

ant Liwovc papavrra rollo 

Dcmistre caput, pluvi* mm forte ip-avantur. 

I'.V/r. MmM. I. 9. 



FROM MUSICAL SCRAP- BOOK& 



Sir, 



To the Editor of the Harvionicox. 



Perhat* the following extracts, from scarce atid 
curious works, that fell in my way lately, may amuse a 
few of your readers ; such at least as can unbend them- 
selves from graver studies, or set npnrt a few minutes 
from the gaieties of the ■ easoti, to read the " Praise of 
Music." Yours, Sec. R W.E 

EFFRCTS OF 1UVSIC UPON AS 1 MAIS. 

In a curious MS. work entitled, " New Jerusalem 
Harmony," a Treatise on the Divine and civil uses of 
Music, by William Dennis, 17.53, is a preface, inscrilicd 

To all such as turn best ujion a Musical liiass." There 
is something amusing in houest William's account of the 
effect of Music upon animals, and its efficacy in the cure 
of Consumptions. 1 shall therefore furnish you with the 
w hole passive : 

" Ol all beasts there is none that is not delighted with 
harmony, but the An only. 11. Slephnuus reports, that 
ho saw a Lion in London, leave his prey to hear music, 
&c.,and Mr. Playford infers that as he once travelled near 
Royston, in Hertfordshire, he met an herd of stags, 
about twenty in number, upon the road, following a bag- 
pipe and violin, which, while the music play ed they went 



but when it ceased they stood still ; and in this 
tbey were brought out ol Yorkshire to Hampton- 
Court. Therefore if irrational creatures so naturally love 
and are delighted with music, shall not man, who is a 
rational creature and endued with the knowledge thereof? 
A learned . author hath the following observation, vir, 
that music is used only of the most aerial creatures, loved 
and understood by man. The birds of the air, those pretty 
wiuged choristers, how at the approach of the day do they 
warble forth their Maker's praise ! among which, observe 
the little lark, who by a natural instinct doth very often 
mount up to the sky, as high as his w ings w ill bear him, 
and there warble out his melody as long as his strength 
enables him, and thou descends to his Hock, who presently 
send up another chorister to supply this divine service. 
It is observed also of the Cock, which Mr. Chaucer* calls 
Chanticleer, his crowing is sounded musically, and doth 
allude to the perfect syllables of the word Halltlujah. 
The aforementioned Kirchcrus also writes that the cock 
doth sound a perfect eighth musically, thus, 




when bis hens come from their nests. The philosopher 
says, not to be Aniuium Musicum, is not to fcc Animum 
Rationale, and the Italian proverb is ' God loves not him 
whom he hath not made to love music.' Nor doth music 
only delight the mind of man and beasts and birds, but 
also conduceth much to bodily health by the exercise of 
the voice in singing, which doth clear and strengthen the 
lungs ; and to it be joined the exercise of the limbs, none: 
need fear either an asthma or Consumption ; the want of 



w hich is often the death of many students. 

■ 



OMGIS OF THE IRISH AIR " CCLAS." 

From " Sttart's Historical Memoirs of Armagh." 

A. D. 1295, an unedited statute of 24 Edward 1st,, 
states, "That the English, as if degenerating in modern 
times, had clothed themselves with Irish vestments, 
and having their heads half shaven encourage the 

Srovvth of the hair at the back of the head, which they 
ind up, and call ' Culan,' conforming themselves both in 
habit and countenance to the Irish.— It was therefore, 
resolved that all the English in this land should, so far 
at least as relates to the head, preserve tbe custom and 
tonsure of the English, and no longer presume to turn, 
back the hair into a Culan. These Ciilaus were twisted 
locks of hair denominated (ilibbs, in later time, which 
ran from the front of the head, and resembled the crest 
of a helmet. The word is derived from Culaim, whose 
radix is Cul, ' behind,' or the back part of any thing. 
It is traditionally said, that when the Anglo-Irish, and 
the original natives, were compelled to part with this 
esteemed ornament, the famous national song 1 Culan,' 
the nir of which is so melodious, and so justly admired 
at the present day, was composed at once to mourn over 
and commemorate the event, the time itself was probably 
of much greater antiquity." 



• W. Dfnnia 
of diampret to 
Mr. Chaucer. 
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ON THE ART OF ORNAMENTING SONG 



From (he Treatise on Melody, by Akt. REICH A. 

It it; not sufficient that benntitul melodies be invented, 
they must alio b« executed in a perfect manner. But 
if the creation of them be difficult, the perfect execution 
of them is not less to. Let not the latter art be coin- 
with that of simple declamation, for out of 



capable of declaiming ■well, scarcely 
or two will be found able lo stair even passably. To 
form a singer ol excellence, the following qualifications 
are requisite : — 1st, A voice at once sonorous, flexible, 
and agreeable, and of a sufficient and equal compass. 
2d, A lively sensibility. 3d, An exquisite taste. 4th, A 
good school. 5th, Organs of hearing sufficiently exer- 
cised, and possessed of superior delicacy. Rare, in- 
deed, is it to find all these qualities united in the 
same individual ; and frequently do wo meet with those 
who make pretence to the name of singers, that are 
destitute of nearly the whole of them. How many com- 
positions are sacrificed to an execution devoid of deli- 
cacy, taste, and feeling ; in a word, of every thing calcu- 
lated to charm and interest? This is to declaim the 
exquisite verses of Racine in the jargon of Gascony. 

it is remarkable that no climate has produced such 
excellent voices, such perfect singers, and in so great a 
number, as Italy ; but then, no nation has had such ex- 
cellent schools of singing as the Italians. Among the 
singers of both sexes of tbis happy climate, there arc 
some who, by the magic of their voice, and their incom- 
parable manner of performing melody — Farinelli for 
instance— have renewed in part the wonders of Greek 
music. 

There is a manner of execution which, if the tradition 
of it could be preserved and followed by successive 
singers, would exclude every other. The celebrated 
Madame Todi would be the singer of every age ; other 
methods of execution are ephemeral and pass away like 
other fashions. But, unfortunately, it is impossible to re- 
tain this tradition, which, could it be transmitted, would 
serve as a standard for all future singers. As it is, there 
it one manner of singing in Italy, anolbcr in France, 
and a third in Germany. In Italy the true method of 
singing is still preserved to a certain degree, though the 
present mode of it is different from what it was formerly ; 
its best schools begin to degenerate. In France, they still 
scream more than they sing : in Germany they do both 
the one and the other ; and it has been remarked, that 
though they do not scream very strongly, yet still they 
do not sing very correctly •. 

From the time of Allegri, Leo, and Durante, to lhat 
of Hasse and Handel, the manner of singing was at 
once simple, touching, and grand. The singer seldom 
ventured to employ any other ornaments thou the appng- 
giatura, the trill, and some few other passing embellish- 
ments, till he came to the ootnt d'orgue at the close of 
the air, when be considered himself on his own domain. 



* M. Heieha is most likely unacquainted with the Unclish school 
of »inpnir of which the late Mr. Harrison was the brijrhtest orna- 
ment. It is founded on Handel's music, and owea all its advance- 
ment to the Ancient Concert, nnd thuugh not equal to the Italian, is 
fax superior lo either the French or the German. Mr. Kartleimn, 
notwithstanding two or three glaring defects in h'w manner, tn. 
iustlv.one of the proudest boasts of tW school, aud Mrs. Salmon 
lias not a little enhanced its repute. 



The composers of this period had, at least, as i 

in the success of an air as the singer. After this epoch 
things took another turn ; and instead of sinking in thi* 
simple aud faithful manner, they began to ornament 
every thing. The composers became the slaves of the 
singers, and in process of time, were considered as alto- 
gether out of the question. All they had lo do was to 
get up a kind of skeleton airs, which the singe 
upon themselves to animate and colour by their 1 
oh embellishing them. Novelty is always i 
to say seductive. The public were far from imagining 
what an injury they were; doing to music, by lavishing 
such ill-judged applause upon airs of this kind ; for that 
is the jmriiid from which we may date the decline of the 
art in Italy. 

But cannot the composer who makes an air of this 
kind, himself compose the embellishments, and conduct 
it upon a richer harmony, and with more varied modula- 
tions? Yes, if he be imposing instrumental music; but 
1 caution him to be upon his guard if be is writing for 
the voice. In the first place, a composer is not a singer ; 
what he would compose for bis voice, or with bis voice, 
will not suit either the talent or the voice of a skilful 
singer. Prescribed ornaments are sure to be almost al- 
ways ill-exeeated 
met) Is are 



sxeeated. In a singer of talent, embellish- 
generally the result of the inspiration of the 
which is infinitely more effective than anv 



moment; which is infinitely 
thing that the study and res 



any 

researches oi me composer 
can produce. The singer adapts them to the nature and 
compass of bis voice, and modifies them according to the 
feelings and impulse of the moment; all these consi- 
derations must necessarily be neglected, if written by the 



CELEBRATION OF MOZART'S BIRTH-DAY. 



Extract of a Ijiiei- fnim firnlau. 

Thk Silesiant, like their neighbours the Bohemians, 
are distinguished from other provinces by their natural 
talent for music, ami great love of the art, which, in all 
classes of society here, is sedulously cultivated, and fos- 
tered with zeal" and enthusiasm. " The system of the 
catholic worship lends to cherish and strengthen tbis 
natural bias; schools of instruction are instituted in every 
church, the object of which is to qualify the people to 
join in the bar : ony that accompanies all the sRcred 
solemnities. In this manner, a feeling for music is 
awakened in the yuuthful breast, and nothing can be 
more common than to meet with children of both sexes, 
who are enabled to sing their part in the concerted pieces 
of the mass at first sight. Nothing but the most urgent 
necessity can prevent the Silesian peasant from attend- 
ing tlx; Sunday service; ami no rustic dilettante, who 
has once been associated with the choir, fails to assist at 
High Mass. In this manner every church ceremony be- 
comes to him a music feast, to which, iu spite of the in- 
clemency of the weather, and a long distance over almost 
trackless mountains, he hastens with delight. During 
the winter months, the iuliabitaiitsof the villages and Uteir 
neighbourhood assemble for the purpose of exercising 
themselves in secular music, and It is from the talents 
thus brought into action, that festivals of considerable 
extent are able to be celebrated iu the towns of 
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for instance, in Scbmiedberg. Waldenburg, Glalz and 
Schweidititz, in the latter of which M. Kanbaeh, the 
cantor and organist of the place, was enabled to perform 
Schneider's Weltgcrieht, (Day of Judgment.) in a very 
admirable manner, with a choir and band of more than 
a, hundred persons. 

That the germs of music thus formed in the villages 
and towns, should be brought to maturity and flourish in 
the capital, is natural to suppose, and it is scarcely cre- 
dible how many musical clubs have been formed here, 
and continue to maintain themselves, in a population 
scarcely amounting to 60,000 inhabitants. Innumerable 
arc tlte cassinos, assemblies, tea-parties, Sec., in Breslan, 
together with a considerable number of concert*, the 
most remarkable among which aie Das Deutsche, Das 
Richtershe, Das Krugrr'sch, a Friday and Saturday con- 
cert-society, a concert of the Jewish families, a Singing 
Academy, an institution for Church Music, the Aca- 
demical Music Association for classical music, a Quartett 
Society, a Leidertafel, independent of the numerous pri- 
vate meetings and musical parties made up from time to 
time. Many of these societies cultivate the compositions 
of Bach and Handel, the greater part of which may, now 
be reckoned among musical rarities. A true love for 
the works of the venerable Haydn also distinguishes 
these meetings, and therefore it is no wonder that the 
highest enthusiasm for those of the great Mozart should 
also prevail, and his piano concertos, songs, and even 
dances, which are almost forgotten elsewhere, still con- 
tinue to delight the amateurs of this place. Hence it 
required only a hint from some of the enthusiastic 
admirers of this great master, to induce the public to 
celebrate his birth- day with becoming honours. For 
this purpose, on the last anniversary of Mozart's birth-day, 
two hundred and sixty musicians and dilettanti assembled 
at an early hour iu the church of the Holy Cross, 
order to perform the celebrated Rrqvkm. The whole 
was under the direction of the able and indefatigable 
M. Schnabel, chapel-master of this town. The vene- 
rable rector of the church, M. Czckel, long known for 
his Jove of the art, had caused the high altar and the 
sanctuary to be fitted out for the occasion, and a catafalk 
to be erected at his own expense, surrounded with wax 
tapers- He performed the service in person, assisted by 
his two vicars.— This wonderful composition of the great 
ma<ter was, perhaps, never before performed with such 
nnfeigned leal ana so striking an effect. We have had 
frequent opportunities of hearing this great work, but 
never did we know it produce so deep and impressive 
an effect. Among other movements admirably given, 
was the difficult likordare, which appeared to be doubly 
felt on this occasion. The most profound silence pre- 
vailed in every part of our vast church, and as the last 
tones of this pathetic address, which is unique in it 
khtd, died away along the fretted roofs of the building 
many a tear was seen to sparkle, not only in bright eyes 
but in those of the more hardy sex also. An innutncrabl 
croud thronged the church, and appeared fully pene- 
trated with the solemnity of the event. 

In the evening, the members of the Leidertafel had a 
festive meeting iu their hall, which was gaily decorat 
for the occasion. At the upper end of the table, on which 
usually stands the bust of Goethe, that of Mozart wu* 
placed, crowned with laurel. The entertainment com 
iner.ced with the celebrated song and chorus from the 
nd Osiris," which were sung by 



Jetvto Jbe foUbwfng words, . 



for the occasion by '. 



i hurlt the voice ; 
I„ his own tone* the .naster laud; 
Ho, to the music <rfthc sphere* 
Returning, left hU spirit here 
In hiii immortal tongs ; then *in£ 
And Kliout aloud the master'* praise. 
This day did giro him to the world. 



The " Memory of the immortal Morart," 
given by the president of the meeting, and a poem re- 
cited, written »y one of the professors of the college, 
commemorating the festive event. In the evening, the 
opera of H Don Giovanni was performed by a party of 
amateurs, and it was determined that a meeting of the 
same kind should he held every year, for the celebration 
of the birth-day of this great artist 



ON THE VIOLIN. 
Mr. Editor, 

The form of this instrument being familiar to every 
one, I shall not stop to give a description of it ; suffice 
it to say it is played by a bow, and that sounds are drawn 
from it which are sometimes harmonious, but much more 
frequently of the opposite kind. 

But to whom does the invention of the violin belong ? 
At what epoch was it heard for the 6r$t time ? Is it of 
ancient date ? Is it of Gothic origin 1 Is it,* as certain 
learned men have advanced, the hjra of Orpheus, the 
teshtdo of Linus, or the cithera of Ainphion ? It is for the 
archseologisU to decide this triple question, for the so- 
lution of which I would offer a reward, if I had any money 
to throw away 1 

However, between ourselves, I should not be a little 
hurt, should this lyre, which basso many charms in their 
hands, be wrested from the virtuosi of antiquity, in 
order to make place for this said violin, which cannot be 
held without a distortion of the frame, and which obliges 
ns to assume an attitude so disagreeable to the head, by 
the chin 'of which it is held. 

I have seen nothing either at He.*culaneTim, Fortici, 
or Pompeii, that can justify the opinion of the said an- 
tiquaries. I must, however, confess, that among the 
range of statues at the head of the canal at Versailles, an 
Orpheus is seen, known by the three-headed dog that 
barks between his legs, to whom the sculptor has given 
a violin, upon which ne appears scraping, away with all 
the furor of a blind itinerant. But is the statue antique 1 
This at least is» certain, that it is old ; hut age to common 
minds is sometimes youth in the mind of an archaeologist. 

Voltaire appears to consider the violin as less poetic 
than the lyre : 

O Chapehm, toi doat le vinfin, 
Sims un arcbel Uiaod'rt par A;nilott, 
D'un ton si dur a r&cle ton bistuire, tic*. 

Did he not wish to 
to poetry, Chapelain 

♦ O Chapelain, O thoM whose violin, 
Bemath a bow Apollo's self lias curi'd, 
In tones so harsh hatscrap'd his history, *c. 
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Be il as it may, I doubt whether Apollo himself ever drew | 
from the gold and ivory of which his lyre was composed, 
sounds so melodious, or chords so harmonious, as those 
which a Kiesewetter or a Baillot draw every day, with a 
few horse-hairs, from a box, half beech, half fir, on which 
the entrails of a cat. It is with instro- 
with men — the best dressed are not always those 
who are the most elociuent. 

It is long since the violin has been held in high 
honour in France, as may he seen by the figures 
that decorate the church of St. J v. lien des Mcnttriers. 
The instrument is there seen in the hands of St. Genes- 
tius, comedian and martyr. This church was built in the 
fourteenth century, at the expense of a brotherhood who 
had the exclusive privilege of performing at public dances, 
and festivities. This confraternity, which was called 
/>* Mrnistricrs (the Minstrels,) was governed by kings, 
in the royal line of whom is one, named J an con, who is 
designated as Fils du moine, et de Marguerite la fcmme 
an moine. 

It wonld appear that this King of the Minstiels was 
succeeded by the King of the Violins, a dignify which still 
existed in the time of Louis XIV., and with which this 
great prince invested Guillaume Dumanoir, the first 
violin du cabinet. It may not, perhaps, be necessary to 
remark that the term violin is here taken for the artist 
who plays it. 

His most Catholic Majesty Charles IV., King of Spain, 
and of the Indies, was himself a violin. Summer and 
v inter, did this good monarch, as regular as the lines on 
Lis own music paper, perform every morning at six pre- 
cisely, his quatuor, with three other violins, in the num- 
ber of which he was the violin par excellence ; and, with 
the trifling drawback of observing neither tone nor time, 
it cannot oe denied that bis catholic majesty was a fair 
musician enough, in all conscience. 

There is at present existing at Paris, though in not 
quite so exalted a station, an amateur of much about bis 
majesty's calibre, who also begins each day of his 
existence by studying a sonata; but in the prosecution of 
his studies, he does not give himself the trouble to f)uit 
his bed, or lay aside his cotton night-cap and the yellow 
riband, which represent on his noble brow, the laurels 
o;id crown of the Cynthinn Apollo. * 

During the grand siccle, violins multiplied at court in an 
astouishiiig proportion. There were, independently of 
the violins dn cabinet, also the violins dc la chapelle, the 
violins dc la chambre, and de Vantkhamlire ; in a word, 
the most celebrated violins under Louis-le-Grand were 
those that formed the band of the four and twenty, the 
yrandc bande. To these grands violitis were opposed the 
jictits violins. At the head of the latter, was Lully ; he 
was afterwards raised to the dignity of inspector of the 
violins du Hoi, which was the means of uniting in his 
person the two dynasties, that, till this time had re- 
mained distinct. 

Henceforth, there were no public festivities, no private 
merry-makings without the violin. It was to the sound 
of the violin that the nuptial dance was performed, and 
trenches in front of a fortified place were opened. The 
French have always been the same, whether at the storm- 
ing of a town, or at the celebration of a maTrkge. 

I am Sir, yours, 

FlDlCE.N. 



FOREIGN MUSICAL REPORT. 



Viexsa. The chief novelties of the season were a new 
opera, produced on the occasion of the birth-day of his Ma- 
jesty, entitled Das True Opftr, (The Loyal sacrifice,) the 
music by Glaser, with a new overture from the pen of Beet- 
hoven ; and at the karnthnerthor Theatre, an opera eolitled 
Wilttn-tntuer, from the Jjtunmr if unit Vednra ot General L 
The music is of an easy and. pleasing character and gave gc- 
neral satisfaction. Critics have found that Rossini has ruade 
very free with this opera, and it has been remarked that the 
Guzza Jjuim of Pesaro has not failed to feather his nest with 
other bird's olumes. The plot of the piece is an imitation of 
a French Vaudeville, hut far superior to the general cast of 
trash of this kind, and the whole is well calculated to make an 
hour pass very agreeably. The opera of Snryinei was also 
given hare with great effect, the admirable manner in which 
the orchestra performed the music of this piece, left nothing for 
the most fastidious to desire. 

The Italian company under the direction of Rig. Burbaja is 
shortly exported in this city, and is said to be remarkably 
strong this season, consisting of nine principal singer*, among 
whom are to be the Mewlames Fodor, Feron, Maiiani, and 
Messrs Dnvide, Donzelli, Rubiui, La Blachc and Ambioggi. 
This being Sic. Barbara's last season here, it is probable he will 
make a grand eonu de main to fan the inflammable Viennese 
into n flame, in order to create a powerful effect with a view 
to be able to make another advantageous contract for the 
theatre here. The new Musical Gazette published by M. 
Stroauss, and edited by M. Krune, has ceased, but it said to 
be about to be resumed by the Lithographic institute, by 
which a monthly work is now published, entitled ; Der .\<w 
Amphion (The new Amphion,) which consists for the greater 
part, of essays of nameless composers. The Eun/atithr of M. 
von Weber, appears already to have been discarded from the 
Repertoire, (List of Stock Pieces,) but the Jeuonda of Spohr 
still continues to enjoy success, and seems likely to supply tbo 
place of the former. 

lately died in this place, the celebrated blind virluosa, the 
Baroness Teresa Paradies, whose loss will be severely felt by 
many who profiled by her iustructious, as well as by her 
active benevolence. 



BrnLUf. The only novelty produced here during the lata 
carnival season was tin Abend in Madrid, t \i\ Lvening in 
Madrid,) the music bv 1. P. Smwlt. The story it taken from a 
well-known uovel. The music is of a pleasing character, and 
the lively measures, with which it abounds, breathe much of 
the spirit' of the climate in which the scene is laid. The filiate 
of the first act excited great applause, as also did a 
a recitative, and a Rondo for the heroine of the piece ; the I 
of the second net was also much admired, and gave a very 
favourable proof of this composer's ; ' 



Lripsio. A grand public concert was given here for the 
benefit of decayed musicians, which was numerously attended, 
and in every way corresponded to I lie benevolent views of its 
iuslilutors. It was on this occasion that a new Flute Concerto 
was produced by M. Liodpaiutner, and admirably performed 
by a M. Stakelberg, and a Urgketto affcttnoto, eon Muni* t 
Rondo yioeoM,, from the pen of M. vou Weber, which was 



Weimar. The musical season here has been very splendid, 
having been diversified by a great variety of talent aud com- 
position. The operas given have been Libnua twice, Aichtn- 
arodal (Cenerentola) twice, Jtatta sihoI Bur three times, Drr 
Waaertrmorr twice, Je toiler it tester (L* Folie.) Jhu eitistimt 
Hnut, Die Xacht in Wnlde, tnneredi, Die Htimliche Beinth, 
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(Matrimonii Stertto,) Nozze di Figaro twice, Fidel io three 
timet. Die Zaahrrfiatr four time*, Die Entfiihrnnt/ ant drm 
Strati, Oberan, Der Freystkut: four limes, Fanehon, Die 
Saalnire (Tlie Spirit of the Stream,) Die Sckwesttm ton Pray, 
(The Sitter* of Prague.) Der Tyroler Westel. To these may 
be added the following compositions with music introduced: 
Wane und Murder (Orphan and Murderer,) Preeiota, Jnng- 
fran von Orleans (Maid of Orleans,) twice, Dtnttrhe Trenr 
(German Faith) twice, Print ton Hamburg twice, Wilhelm 
Tell, Ahnfran, and Wallenstein's Lager (Wallriistriu's Camp.) 

With respect to Libussa, it was not received with any great 
enthusiasm. Cenermtola, pleased much, but though this opera 
contains much for the eye, it is not likely to become a stock 
piece. It does not possess a sufficient portion of real melody, 
either iu a German or Italian point of view, :ii|d does not 
talent *'" Ber I4,<Ke * ut °PP ort " ,,i «' w for «l"s|'l»)i'ig ■>« 

Among the church music performed here, for purposes of 
charity. Sec, have been Maun by J. and M. Haydn, Tt Drum 
bv J. Haydn, Mozart, and A. Hombenr, Cantata* hy Mozart, 
Ilomilius, Zumsteg and Danzt, the Hallelujah of the Creation 
arranged by Kunsen, Motett by Haydn, Schict 3cc, Handel's 
100/A Psalm, and Haydn's ~ 



Among the concerts, the most remarkable was that given by 
Mad. Szymanowska, a celebrated performer ou the piano, who 
excited great enthusiasm, both by her powers of execution, 
•ud the feeling and expression which she threw into her play. 



BnvsswTCK. This place has lately been gratified by the 
presence of the celebrated Kapellmeister Hummel, who gate 
m concert, in which he delighted a numerous and highly re- 
spectable audience by a display of his unrivalled powers ou 
the piano, and of his genius in a new and brilliant concerto. — 
Madame Corncga also gave a concert here, which waa ho- 
noured hy the presence of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, accompanied by the Grand Duke. The selection 
of music wss excellent, and this lady displayed her talents to 
great advantage. The Abbe Startler's Bffryeles Jerusalem, 
(Jerusalem Delivered,) was performed in the Grand Ducal 
saloon for the benefit of the public Institution for the poor. It 
wss conducted by Kapellmeister Hssenbelg, under whose direc- 
tion it * as ably produced, and the ivoble object for which it was 
undertaken was folly realized by the receipt of a very hand- 
some sum. The principal opera produced this season, at the 
1 'oft Theatre, has been the Libvtsn of Kreutzer, which was 
brought forward with great splendour of decoration, and per- 
formed with great effect. Of this opera we cannot but ob- 
serve, that it is defective in that life and vivifying spirit which 
-alone can ensure works of this kind any permanent place in 
the favour of the public. 



Camel. The operas Cjvcu here this season have been Tan- 
trtili, Die Opfirfiste, (The Sacrifice,) Die I :ntfuhnmg ant 
dem Strait, Der Freysthutz, Sarginrs, Sphor's jetsonda, and 
the Otello of Rossini. In the various concerts given at this 
place, the novelties have been a concerto by Neithardt, per- 
forated by M. Belckc oo the trombone, and a Concertino, com- 
posed by Mayer, and executed on the tenor horn, by the same 
artist. The effect produced by this performer on instruments 
in appearance so little adapted to the finer shades of expres- 
sion necessary to give effect to solo pieces, was altogether sur- 
prising. On another of these occasions, a Clarionet Concerto, 
from the pea of Cauoogia, was executed with great power by 
M. de Groot; but we cannot but remark, that this instrument 
is more adapted to musk of the brnrum kind, than the ex pre*. 

M. Spoor also gave a Potponrri on the violin. 

i themes 



Vol. II. 



Bremen. This place is at present divided by two musical 
parties, the one of a moderate, the other of a hypocrilkal, cast, 
the influence of which is by no means favourable to the in- 
terests of music. It would be well if both parties would hear 
in mind this useful maxim ; that by interrupting others In their 
best and most rational enjoyments, we, at the same time, de- 
stroy our own. 

The principal o|ieriis of the season have been Die Sehwrizer 
familie, La Clrmenta di Tito, Teneredi, Don Giovanni, Der 
Fregseh'utz, Die Zeuberflvte, Lt None di Figaro, Die I'rsu- 
linrrninen ton Derienne, Der Lnstigtn Schuster, by Pacr, and 
the Prova MnsieaU of Cimarosa. Beethoven's Egmont was also 
revived here, and, with the exception of certain liberties taken 
w ith the text, and the introduction of some new airs, which 
were far from breathing the spirit of this great composer, was 
received with great enthusiasm. The only novelty of tlie sea- 
son was a comic opera from the pen of Kapellmeister Ebcll, 
entitled Das Hochstitfest im Eichthale, (The Marriage Feast of 
Richthale,) but it met with no success ; abounded with puerili- 
ties, and could boast of no new melodies. 

M. Ochcrual, the leader of the opera, gave a concert iu the 
spacious Town-Hall of this place, which is admirably adapted 
for tlie purposes of music On this occasion, as if to atone iu 
some measure for the outrage offered at the opera to Beet- 
hoven's Egmont, this com|>osilion was given strictly according 
to the text, while the words were declaimed, with great effect, 
by an amateur, of the i 




The great singing academy here, conducted by M. Riem.% 
still continues its weekly exercises, in which much talent is 
developed and the interests of music greatly promoted. 

The society here, known by the name of Grnbauscht Gesang- 
verein, celebrated a musical festivity lately, ou occasion of the 
singular coincidence of Beethoven's birth-day and the day of 
Mozart's death, wheu the Seven Worxls of Christ by Haydn, 
the Creation, Athalie, by Schulz, and the Rtqntim of Mozart, 
were performed by a full band and chorus. 



Matescb. Tlie only thing that has appeared here of late, 
interesting in a musical point of view, is a collection of songs 
and melodies, by Carl Wagner, Kapellmeister to the grand 
Duke of Hesse. The greater part of these melodies are far 
above Ute level of the mass of things of this kind, and are 
marked by much that is characteristic and lieauiiful. The ac- 
conipaiiimeuts are also in a chaste snd pleasing style. The 
songs, upon the whole, are more in the Italian than the 
German manner, and possess an ease which is more suited to 
amateur singers than those airs that arc marked by a more 
profound character, which require to be loug studied, and, 
after all, ara not capable of being ornamented according to the 
fancy of the performer. Among the melodies, those that have 
been most admired, are Die Klage vbtr Minnas Tod (The La- 
ment ou Minna's Death;) An Echo Song, with a simple yet 
very characteristic accompaniment; A Bacchanalian song, alia 
Polaeta : An mein Herx, a melody remarkable for its sweet 
and plaintive character; Der scltmacktande Knabt (The 1 .an- 
guishing Youth,) au air of a tender and very original charac- 
ter; An Amalien (To Amelia,) a Canzonet that breathes a 
grace and spirit altogether Italian. 

It is particularly pleasing to be able to hail the appearance 
of compositions like tlie present, at a time when so many works 
are intruded upon the public, with all the pretensions of genius 
and originality, without having any claim to either, and 
thereby doing more serious injury to the art, than, at first 
sight is apprehended. 



Gottivoen. Within these few yean the interests of musk 
have begun to make a considerable advance in this 
the great complaint formerly made by the nu* 
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Tiaitcd Hi is town, — that they could not give a concert without 
acudiug for performers from other places, happily can no 
lougcr be made. Dr. Heinroth, director of nunc iu the uni- 
versity, b very active in promoting the interests of the art 
Beside* lit* lecture* ou Music, he has au academy for singuig, 
which consist* of about sixty male voices, and to which also a 
number of ladies belong. In the winter-concerts established 
by him, though it cannot be expected that an orchestra so 
recently formed, and principally composed of dilettanti w ho can 
devote only a portiou of their time to this object, alioyld perform 
iu a first rate manner, yet many symplmnics ami other iiuitru- 
nicutal piece* have been excellently giveu. M. Jakobi also 
and his assiaUnts distinguish themselves by their abilities and 
zeal for the art It were to be wished that more of the pro- 
kUideuls of the university would take a port in these 
as much might then be effected. This place has re- 
I by Kapellmeister Spohr. who had a con- 



cert here which 
attended. Oo the aai 
Kr.ift of Wirtcmbcrg, gave a 
compauied by his sou ou the 




[y and must respectably 
the chamber-musician M. 
ou the violoncello, ac- 
rcccivcd with 





of the Reformation 
waa given, Stadler's 
Delivered.) At the Feast 
at Christinas 

for 



of Easter also was given H 
•ire tTMewwrn. tv'oy * 
formai.ee of these mas 
the admirable manner iu which the choruase* were performed 
On each occasion air overflowing audience gave ample proofs 
of the lively interest they felt for daaaicat music. In the Cn- 
"[ church, the Reauirm of Mozart was twice excellently 
i; once, in commemoration of the death of Pius VI I, 
I the second titne, on the occasion of ttie funeral solemnities 
Eugene of Beauharnois, Prince of Ek-wstadt. The singing aca- 
demy here lately gave its public exhibition, where such talents 
were displayed as gave great hopes of the future progress of the 
art. The SociatM of Si. C*eihm, instituted here, still eontinoet 
its meetings, under the auspices of tint distinguished ditrttante, 
F. W. Cramer. It ia founded upon the plan of that established 
at Frankfort, and cannot fori to be productive of beneficial 
effects. It is to be regretted that, through certain jealousies 
and conflicting interests, the subscription concerts of this place 
have been interrupted, which, by a proper selection of subjects 
and a judicious intermixture of music the of the ancient aad 
modern schools delighted every bodv. The only novelty in the 
theatre has been an opera entitled Die Um w , 'inft( The Pledge, ) 
the music by M. Rlnanroder, Director of magic ia Nuremburg. 
The story in found od on Scbirler's celebrated ballad of the same 
name ; tlie music is of a pleasing character, and waa received 
with great approbation. Besides this, the operas of J ran d- 
Pmri,, Dtr Entfukn,» 9 mm 4em SsraaV, aad 11 2 
given here. 

Paris. Rossini's opera pf JRirtiardo e Zormidt has lately 
been produced at the Tkcatrt ltalitu. It is superfluous to 
stale that the crowd at the first representation of this pro- 
duction waa immense. Happy those who could retain the 
place* they bad Ukcu. The lew disposable seal* were atrougly 



; and every body got as good a situation as it pleased 
fortune and the box-kecpers to give bins. We wQI say nothuig 
of the plot, or of the poetical part of the composition, except 
tlrat tliey arc even more ridiculous than the generality of those 
which are imported from Italy. AH the talents of the literary 
men employed to adapt tin- opera to our stage, have been unable 
to communicate au air of probability to one of the most absurd 
conceptions that ever issued from the pen of a toi-dita*t dra- 
matic writer. All that we could comprehend of the story is, 
that Rieciardo loves Zoraide, who has oeeii snatched from him 
by one Agorautr, King of Nubia. Rieciardo, makes his way in 
disguise, into Agorautc's capital and palace, and attempts to 
carry off hi* mistress. He is discovered, and is about to perish, 
when Agorante, who soddeuly, and nobody knows why, be- 
comes as gentle as a lamb, unites the two lovers. When we 
sec ou what subjects mosical composer* iu Italy are obliged 
to work, we pity their fate. 

The music of this opera is full of reminiscence*; and we will 
prove it. The first duet between Zoraide and Zelmira, ' In 
ran tu fi«"i,' is entirely written from memory, for the Cantabile 
i* imitated from a duet in TViaeredi, and the Presto from 
another duct in Elizabeth. The early part of the finale of the 
first act, '(V«i omai ourl tu rfowr," ia copied from a piece by 
Portogalk>, which lie has introduced a* a finale iu the opera 
of Itunico r Julnttii, by Zingarefii ; and the chorus, " Come in 
tubito," also too much resemble* the father'* curse in Otello. 
The beautiful duet iu the aecond act, between Zoraide aad 
Rieciardo, " .1', ' tint e err hoi tiamo," was highly applauded ; 
as was also the ijuartctto, " Vontro eento," which is in a good 
style. The chorus, "Seenii vropizio" b pleasing; although 
we know not why the ladies of lite retinue should amuse them- 
selves by singing in Zoraide's antechamber. 

Upon the w hole the new opera has prodnced but little effect. 
In musical composition, it, iu our apiaian, rank* much below 
Taaertdi, and Otello. Unfortunately for M. Rossini, we have 
heard bis best works first ; and we have now bad three of hi* 
operas represented at Paris, which by no mean* justify the 
previous aud unskilful eulogiutus of his trumpeters." 

For the opeuiug of the Italiau Theatre at Vienna, a new 
opera by M. Carafa ha* been oertorsaod. uai 
which has obtained the greatest i 

The 
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RosMui's concerts have produced him i*\000 franca, and 
Mad. Pasta, now without a rival, has been more favour ably 
received llisn Mad. Cataiaui. The latter doe* not venture to 
sing before her. 

Tlie new ojicra of Rossini. Vgo Rtdltalia, is immediately to 
be performed at the King * Theatre iu Loudou. Connoisseur* 
who have heard some raorrraux of this work, assure us that 
they are worthy of tlie reputation of this great master. 

i Tlie foregoing is a curious paragraph, for we do not believe 
that a single piece i* yet writteu for Uie opera in question : our 
London Connoisseurs therefore must be gifted with the means 
of fore-hearing music, a* tlie Scotch are said to be endowed 
w ith the power of fore-seeing events.— £».] 
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Grand Rondcau Brill ant, pewrfe PrAwo-FoRTE, 
eumpose par J. N. Htjmmbl, Mattre de la ChawHe de 
S.A.R. U Grand Due de Saxc Weimar. Op. 3C. 
(Cocks and Co*. SO, Prmcn-Strtrt, Hanover-Square.) 



As a living composer, Hummel is decidedly the reigning 
favourite of most of the great piano-forte players. In 
Germany his compositions have, for some time past, been 
held in high estimation by skilful performers ; and during 
the last two years, they bare gradually risen m reputa- 
tion in England, where they are now very much sought 
after by those who, having made considerable progress 
in the practical part of music, have courage enough to 
encounter difficulties somewhat appalling, and a suffi- 
ciency of perseverance to subdue them. Still, however, 
it does not appear clear to us that Humnud's works will 
ever become popular, in the strict sense of (lie word; 
they are generally laborious and involved, full of scientific 
contrivance and harmonic combinations, which are un- 
derstood and appreciated by those who have burnt much 
oil in studying the art, but mysterious and uuatrractive 



to the common practitioner. We grant that latterly he 
has been striving to conciliate and win the multitude, 
wkb which view he has published some polonaises, 
wultws r 3c«. T that base pleased vary much, and obtained 
a wide and ready sale; The Marehe ct Ih Rtrmaine, which 
appeared in the last number of the Harmonicow, and 
two other pieces composed by him for the same work, but 
not yet printed, arc proofs that he is endeavouring to cul- 
tivate a familiarity with the pnhhc, and if he renin in con- 
stant tw that purpose, n '» reasonable te believe that be 
will ultimately succeed : but we cannot help thinking 
that his inclination leads him into the abstruse, and that, 
therefore, ac lie is easy in his circumstances, and does 
not write wholly for profit, he will generally be biassed 
by his own natural taste. 

* The roadeau now before us, shews every indication of 
having been composed' con amore, and is one of the au- 
thor's haspiest productions, uniting two very high quali- 
ties* — a beautiful melodv, and great science in the 
manner of treating it. Tlic following few bars conlain 
the principal subject:— 



I 

9 

•* 

c 

o 




The gaiety and brilliancy of this wilt immediately he 
felt; it is admirably pursued through various modulations, 
some of which are exceedingly chromatic and alarmingly 

extraneous, but most of them very beautiful. The 



or subordinate subject here annexed, is delicioosly trail - 
qail, and well contrasted to the first, producing a charm- 
ing relief and a> gtaeefid variety. 

U 8 
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Had we room for other examples, we should gladly 
extract the masterly arpeggios that occupy the greater 
part of page 1 2, the latter portion of page 1 4, and nearly 
the whole of the 15th page; the musical knowledge dis- 
played in these is not dry pedantry; it is as effective as 
scientific 

This composition can only be undertaken with any 
chance of success by players of the highest ability ; its 
difficulties are as manifold as its charms, and as the 
former will seldom be surmounted, so the latter will never 
become common. We have but one objection to the 
work, and that is its length : — a movement of twenty-one 
pages can hardly be rendered tolerable, unless the per- 
formance be of the most exquisitely finished kind, and 
this is but rarely to be expected. To curtail it would be 
a bold and a painful step ; yet, to save it from rejection 
or neglect, we, not without reluctance, advise the majority 
of those who are inclined to venture on it, to have re- 
course to such a measure, and carefully to apply the 
pruning knife. 



PoT-PoURRI./or tlie l'l ANO-FoRTE, U ith favouritt -Mrs 

from the Works of Rossini, composed by Gelinek. 
(Goulding, D'Almaine, and Co., Soho-&juare.) 

Gelinek is one of the best and most successful composers, 
or compilers, for the piano-forte, of the present period j 
he consults the form and power of the hand, aua is not 
neglectful of the character and qualities of the instru- 
ment, while at the same time he imparts a liveliness to 
whatever he adapts, that always sets his subjects oft" to 
advantage, and recommends his publications. We are 
glad to see him appear in the guise which he has now 
Assumed, for he, as well as every body else, has ex- 
hausted the materials convertible into variations, and 
was, unavoidably, beginning to repeat himself. A Pot- 
Pourri, if not too lengthy, is a pleasant thing, its change 
of subject relieves the ear, and, considered as music of a 
very light kind, it pleases all tastes. That which now 
engages our attention is composed of airs from // Barbiere 
di S,vi'/lui, Tancredi, and La Gazza Ladra, Rossini's 
three best operas: they are all of the brilliant kind, and, 



though forming a piece of fifteen pages, quickly pass off, 
and will not be thought tedious, either by hearer or per- 
former. This is, indeed, exactly one of those things that 
are so much in request : a tolerable proficient may make 
a great display in it, without any vast powers of execu- 
tion, or the necessity for any laborious practice ; while it 
will be sure to gratify all descriptions of auditors, being 
full of melody, rather graceful, and not without proofs of 
having proceeded from the pen of a scientific musician. 



The Grand Prussian March, originally composed 
by Spontini, and performed ivith Two Hundred 
Trumpets, arranged for the Piano-Forte by Fred. 
Kalkbrenner. (Goulding, D'Almaine, and Co., 
SuhoS/Harc.) 

Some few years ago, a composition by Mr. Kelly, called 
a liejouusance, was performed at the King's theatre by 
thirty trumpets, which caused a good deal of alarm for 
the safety of the house, many thinking it in considerable 
danger of being blown up by so unusual a force. But all 
their fears would have subsided, had they foreknowu that 
a simultaneous blast from two hundred of the same in- 
struments would afterwards prove perfectly harmless in 
the grand opera at Berlin. Mr. Kalkbrenner does not, 
in his title-page, inform us upon what occasion this 
musical hurricane took plnce ; some have supposed that 
it was a revival of the Feast of Trumpets, annually cele- 
brated by the Jews ; while others more plausibly con- 
jecture that it was for the benefit of the Prussian Deaf 
and Dumb Society. But whether of the two is a matter 
of no very great importance to cither our readers or our- 
selves ; we therefore hasten to state that, with the aid 
of a trio, this march is expanded into seven pages of 
brilliant, cxhilirating music, not remarkable for any ex- 
traordinary newness or science, but quite good enough t » 
answer the temporary purpose for which it is put toge- 
ther, and forming a bagatelle that will both please the 
multitude, and exercise the fingers of the performer in a 
useful manner. 
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1. Fantasia., for the Piano-Forte, t» which is [are] 
introduced Three of Dibdin's popular Melodies, com- 
posed by T. A. Rawlings. (Goulding and Co., Sako- 
Stjtiare.) 

*. An Original Swiss Air, with Variations for the 
Piano- Forte, composed tw J. W. Holder, Mas. 
Bac. Oxod. Op. 78. (Published by the same.) 

Mr. Rawlings has chosen three of Dibdin's most ex- 
pressive gooes for bis present work,— Tom Bowling, or 
the Sailor's epitaph; The Sailor's Journal; and The 
Soldier's Adieu. With such airs as these,— which for 
pat bos and beauty may challenge the melodies of any 
nation, — he could not avoid producing something that 
must infallibly please, for his experience is great, and 
his industry unremitting; but we should have been more 
satisfied with his present publication, had he, in diverging 
from his subjects, kept them rather more in view, for we 
bold that a composition of this kind should partake, in a 
slight degree, of the nature of fugal imitation, and that 
some relationship should always subsist between the air, 
or airs, and the intervening or connecting parts. Mr. 
Rawlings seems to have been influenced by this opinion 
in the cose of the second air, but not in the first or the last 
The blending of all three, however, at the eud, is well- 
conceived, and produces a good effect. 

We object very mucli to the multitude of turns in the 
melody of Tom Bowling ; there are no less than seven 
introduced iu the space of thirteen bars, three of which, 
at least, are redundant, namely, those in the fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth bars, which are decidedly hostile to 
good taste. The best part of this Fantasia, independently 
of Dibdin's share, is the Introduction, which is expres- 
sive and well written. 

The Swus Air, No. 2, is like so many of the Tyrolese 
kind, that we can hardly distinguish it from them : it is 
short, graceful, and pretty, and Mr. Holder has composed 
fourteen variations upon it that have considerable share 
of taste and merit, and are extremely well calculated for 
the large class of performers that like brief, easy pas- 
sages, and frequent pauses. "We cannot help perceiving 
in this some resemblance to the style in which Mr. Maz- 
zinghi has, iu so popular a manner, arranged several of 
the melodies of the Tyrol and other mountainous districts. 
But we do not mean to charge Mr. Holder with any pla- 
giarism ; he has already distinguished himself by many 
excellent publications, and has no occasion to borrow 
from others that of which be himself possesses a suffi- 
ciency. The present is to be viewed as one of his very 
light works, published for voung students, or for those 
who are not willing to contend with difficulties. 



1. The favourite Irish Air, Savournah Dcelish, at sung 
by Miss Stephens, with Variations for the Piano- 
forte, composed and inscribed to the Marchioness of 
Sligo, by Mrs. White, of Leeds. (May hew and Co. 
17, Old Bond Street.) 



9. The Popular Air, Oh ! say not woman's heart is 
bought, composed by WlUTAKER, arranged with an 
Introduction and eight Variation's for the 
Piano- Forte, with Accompaniments for Flute and 
Violoncbllo, by Samuel Goadby. (Whittaker 
and Co. 75, * . PauTs Church Yard.) 



S. La Speranza, an Introduction and Rondo for 
the Pi ano- Forte, composed by J. L. Abel. (Boosey 
and Co., 88, Holies Street.) 

We class these three pieces together, because tbey 
possess some qualities in common that enable us to speak 
of them collectively, before we mention each separately. 
They are the result of labour rather than of genius, and 
are therefore correctly composed, but want the charm 
which a creative fancy throws over its productions. Both 
contain difficult passages, which are introduced rather as 
if it were thought that they would be demanded in the 
market, for the purpose of giving an apparent importance 
to the performer, than for the sake of any equivalent mu- 
sical effect that could possibly be expected to arise out of 
them ; — but each indicates, more or less, an ability in its 
author, that experience, and the habit of composing, may 
i in prove into very useful and agreeable talent. 

The first of these is the beautiful Irish air, given in our 
Fourth Number, with four variations and a coda. Mrs. 
White's version of the melody is rather cold, and wants 
a few marks of expression, for we are to suppose that it 
is not intended to be played all through, to the single 
piano marked without contrast The passage of sixths 
in the 13th bar is elegant, and the return to the original 
key, in bar 15, after a slight transition, is classical and 
effective. The variations are quite unanalogous to the air, 
which is tender and pathetic, while the former are bound- 
ing and joyous. But this is an error by no means con- 
fined to a tew musical authors, it is the plague of ninety 
nine variations out of a hundred, and renders them any- 
thing but satisfactory to rational and reflecting people. 

The second is by a composer whose name we never 
before met with, and possesses a good deal of merit. 
The Introduction is shewy, well written, and of a modest 
length, not tiring the ear, as is too common, before the 
coming of the principal movement. The subject of the 
Rondo, a little a la Rossini, is animated, and carried 
through with spirit. Though many of the passages in 
this piece are aw kwardly disposed for the hand, and much 
less facility is given to them than they were susceptible 
of, yet, upon the whole, Mr. Abel's production, the first 
by him that has come uuder our view, may be recom- 
mended to good players. 

1 . .-/ popular Hungarian Air composed by Kreutz k r , 
arranged as a Rondo for the Piano-Forte, with 
accompaniments, ad libitum, for the Flute and Vio- 
loncello, by M. R. Lacy. (Whittaker and Co. 75, 
St. Paul's Church Yard) 

8. Air, Du petit Matelot, Plane pour le Piano-Forte, 
avec Rondo, Finale, compose" par J. Ancot, (Mayhew 
and Co. 17, Old Bond Street.) 

3. Masonic March with Variations and an In- 
troduction composed for the Piano-Forte, by T. 
S. Robbens. (by the Author, 5, Chapel Row, Bath,) 

4. Le Troubadour du Tage, a favourite French Air, 
with Variations/*- the Piano-Forte by W. W. 
Sutton. (Mayhew and Co , 17, Old Bond Street.) 



The Hungarian Air, is composed bv a violinist 
fessedly, and also arranged by one, as Is evident from the 
inconvenient passages for the hand in which it abounds. 
The melody is a lively one, and there is enough of it for 
three or four pages ; but spread over nine it grows vapid 
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and tiresome, particularly as Mr. Haey has not varied 
cither the base or the accompaniment to it sufficiently tn 
allow the ear to bear unfatigued its many nuuimwi, 
This air consists of nine pages, for which no less a sum 
than four shillings ic chnreed: Whoever fixed such a 
price, must either have n most extravagant opinion of the 
merits of the piece, or a very cmitetnptiMe one of the 
n WW of those who expend their money in the purchase of 
music. 

\ i. 3, is an nir with sis Variations upon a melody that is 
almost •ixhnutted liy being no frequently used for similar 
i)urpoces. We cannot flatter M. Aneot by saying that 
he has thrown any new light upon it, or that he shews 
much tact as a composer. He gives us the following pas- 
sage repeatedly, in two-four time, and directs it to be 
played alitor* 




something very similar is written in the base. At MM 
5, a passage of deinisemiqunvors nins up in a long ladder 
of additional lines and spaces, to double k in alt, and then 
the. author think* it high tune to relieve- the performer 
h> putting au S over the succeeding notes. The Rondo, 
or Finale, is the best part of this piece, but the whole of it, 
except what we have noticed above, is exceedingly com- 
mon. 

The authors of the Masonic March, and the Troubadour 
flu T age, did not, we suppose, aim at originality ; if they 
did they have fallen wide of the mark. Hut "any thing 
now is easier than to invent new poetry or new music, 
and we must not blame men foe want of fancy: though 
we wish that Mr. Robbeus had never written these 
notes i 
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And that Mr. Sutton had not sanctioned 1 1t*- following 
harmony : 




We nre quite sure that the taste of learners will not be 
improved by such passages, and much doubt whether thev 
will add to the reputation of their respective composers. 



Tun it Char actbr irtic Marches, for Two Per- 
formers on tho Piano-Forte, competed byYF. I'i a- 
CHY. (Boosey and Co., Hollet Street). 



3. (in \nd M vrch/.;- Two Performers cm the PlANO- 
Forte, computed and dedicated to Prince Chartea of 
Leiningen, by Frederic Hoffman*. (Weasel and 

Stodart, \, Soho Square). 

8. Operatic Airs, composed and arranged for Two 
Performers u*/ne Piano- Forte, by W. W. Sutton, 
Nos. 2 and 3. (Mayhcw and Co., 17, Old Bond Street). 

The first of these works is, we rather think, by a German 
composer, and republished from a foreign copy, ft com- 
prises a military, a triumphal, and a funeral March, all 
of which are marked by genius and n thorough knowledge 
of harmony. The first, in E flat, with a trio in A flat; 
and the second, in C, with a trio in the same key, are 
cheerful and spirited ; the third in E flat minor, followed 
by a trio in the major key, is a very fine composition, 
having all the solemnity that the Morcia Funehre re- 
quires ; indeed there are modulations in this, which al- 
most reach the sublime, if music without words, and for 
a single instrument, can arrive at that elevation. The 
price of this publication is highly deserving of remark : 
three shillings is here charged for fifteen pages, while a 
larger snm is continually demanded for trash that does 
employ one third of the engraving and paper. Though 
we ought not to complain of the smaller quantity of 
matter, for that is, in such cases, a prime consolation. 

We an- glad to see Mr. Hoffmann's name again, for, 
from the little of his that has come under our view, vie 
are led to believe, that he hns much talent for composi- 
tion, and it is quite clear that he is of the true school of 
good music. The present work is an animated and pleasing 
duet, worthy of any description of performers, and within 
the reach of all those who have made some progress. 

No. 3, comprises two dnets from the Moit and TancrctU 
of Rossini : they are pretty, and arranged for ihc conve- 
nience of mere beginners. 



Mozart's Six Grand Symphonies, arranged for 
the. Pi a No- Forte, with accompaniments of FlCTE, 
Violin, and Violoncello, by J. N. Hi mmel, 
Maitre de Chn|ielle to the Duke of Saxe Weimar. 
No. IV. (Chappt II and Co., 50, New Bond Street). 

This is the least known of Mnrart's symphonies, and is 
not in the collection in score, published hy Cianchettint 
and Spcrali. Its beauties, though not less numerous, 
are not so immediately fell by a mixed audience, as those 
of his other compositions of this class, it is therefore not 
so popular, and, except at the Philharmonic Concerts, is 
less frequently perf orm ed than any of the rest. Hot; it 
is the best calculated of them all for small private parties, 
where it can only be used in its present quartett form! 
for it is the easiest for the piano-forte, and is less com- 
plex in its general structure. It opcus With an adagio, 
thus — 
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As it ie comparatively but little known, we most in- 
dulge some of our subscribers by inserting part of the 
beautiful motivo of the middle movement, which the au- 

Poco adagio. 




We have now noticed five of these symphonies as ar- 
ranged by M. Hummel ; the sixth is published, though 
not yet come to our hands, but we hope to be able to in- 
clude it in our next. 



1. Mozart's Grand Symphony, adapted for the 
Piano-Forte, with accompaniment for Flute, Vio- 
lin, and Violoncello, (ad libitum) by S. F. Rim- 
bault. (Hodsol, 45, High Holborn). 

St. Beethoven's Grand Symphony, ditto, ditto, 
ditto. 

3. Rossini's Overture lo 11 
ditto, ditto, ditto. 



4. Rossini's Overture and 



to the 



The first of these is the symphony in G 
cond is the popular symphony in C. 

We have already noticed arrangements of Mozart's 
symphonies by two masters of the highest distinction, 
'which are adapted to the abilities of superior performers. 
The above are calculated for those who have no pretence 
to be ranked as first rate players, and are there/ore ren- 

adnnt. In accomplishing this Abject, much effect i* cer- 
tainly lost, and in many parts we find altcratious and 
readings that we cannot wholly approve : but in -giving 
great facilitv to such works, sacrifices must be made, and 
as Mr. RiraWult has not scrupled to avail himself, with- 
reservc, of the adaptations already published both 
i abroad, be has been enabled to produce editions 
bove that will tolerably well answer the purpose 
for which they are intended. ^ ^ 



1. Hart's Eleventh *et of -Quadrlllks, selected from 

Rossini'* optrn of Zelmira, with their Figures in 
French and English, Sic, arranged for Piano-Forte, 
or Harp. (Mayhew and Go., t% Old Bond Street). 

fi. A first -set of Brighton xdhiu.es, composed 
and arranged for 'the 'Piano FoRTE or Harp, by 
E. Sandexl, Ittttsician in His Majesty's private band. 
(Fitzwilliam, 44, King Street, Soho; and the AUTHOR, 
87 , High Street, Brighton.) 

3. A new Andalusian Waltz, a la Mllitaire, for the 
Piano Forte, 6yF. W. Horncastxe. (Chappell 
and Co., oO, New Bond Street). 

It is altogether fruitless to regret that the music of a 
fine opera should be levelled to the condition of a q«a- 
drille ; it is ordained that such must be the fate of all 
great compositions not absolutely religious or grave, and 
what Mozart has yielded to, Rossini may endure without 
complaining. Mr. Hart has, perhaps, done nearly as 
much justice to the cliarming airs of Zelmira, as the 
case admitted ; but, as many of our readers will be called 
u|xni to play his new quadrilles, we beg, for the sake of 
their ears, that they will correct the following errors 
which cither he or his engraver has committed. The 
second A in the third treble si all', page 3, should be 
sliarp ; and the last D in the third and fifth bars of the 
faurtn staff, page s, should be E. There are other 
doubtful notes, but the above as thoy now stand must not 
be tolerated. This quadrille of nine pages -is charged at 
only lour shillings ! 

Mr. Sandell for seven pages demands a somewhat 
lower price in proportion, lie being content wilb the hum- 
bler sum of three shillings. We>do not mean to criticise 
dances, but en, passant suggest to Mr. S., that instead of 
the following, 




which is to be found at pagejl, the lost three chords may 
as well stand thus— 



*L j«. 




ae do not speak bad 
why should we use bad harmony, 

Mr. HorncasUes waltz is an 



to our donkey 
in a quadrille? 

bagatelle. 



Dr. Botce's Anthem, 44 Lord 1 . Hon hast been our 
refuge," annually performed at St. JVv/'v Cathedral, at 
the Feast of the Sons of the Clergy, with an accompa- 
niment far the Organ or Piano-Forte, arranged 
from the Score, 'and dedicated to Vincent Novello, by 
his friend and pupil, Edward Holmes. (Preston, 
Dean Street, Soho.) 

Therf is no composition that displays the Euglish 
school of Far-red music to bigher advantage than this 
Dr. Boyce, which has for a long series of years 
fifty and sixty, at I 
in St. i 



>een annually per- 
was also used for , 
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merly at the meetings of the choirs of Worcester, 
Hereford and Gloucester. Whether we look at the 
grandeur of the general design, the expression of the 
words, the beauty and fitness of the melodies, or the in- 
genuity and deep science which every page of it exhibits, 
we are equally bound to admire it, as one of the finest 
works that the art has ever produced. We could with 
cose and pleasure devote pages to its examination and 
praise, but as retrospective criticism is not within our 
plan, we must confine ourselves to a notice of the preseut 
adaptation, which is the first and only one that has ever 
appeared. This anthem was published in score two and 
thirty years ago, by the late Mr. Ashley, who purchased 
the manuscript of Mr. Boycc, but printed it in a manner 
Wry unworthy of its high merit and reputation, and of 
the subscription which he procured. Since that time it 
has never re-appcarcd in an v other form, and Mr. Holmes 
is entitled to the thanks of all lovers of classical harmony 
for placing it within the reach of numbers who either 
have no means of obtaining the score, or are not suffi- 
ciently skilled to profit by it in a shape that, to under- 
stand, requires a particular kind of study. The arrange- 
ment has done ample justice to the original— indeed vie 
should have been surprised had any professional pupil of 
Mr. Novello failed in such an undertaking — and as much 
of the various parts as could be brought within the com- 
pass of the hands and feet, — for the pedals aro employed 
— is given without confusion or unnecessary difficulty. 
We regret that it was not rather better brought out ; the 
rotes are too close, the printing not over clean, and the 
paper very inferior. But the sale of such a work is not 
so rapid and profitable as that of a polonaise or a quadrille, 
therefore the editor was possibly determined by prudence 
to consult economy in his undertaking. 

We think it just to state, what Mr. Holmes has neg- 
lected to announce in his title-page, that he has given 
the full vocal score in the present edition, and that the 
accompaniment consist* of the instrumental and voice 
parts combined. Thus he has suited it to all musical 
congregations and societies, as well as to the individual 



cons 
perlo 



1. " Cupid and Campaspe," a Glee for four voice, writ- 
ten by John Lilye, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
composed by J ames Lacy, Jun. (Royal Harmonic 
Institution, 248, Regent Street.) 

5. Di'ET, " Hope his Pilot shall be," sung by Mrs. and 
Miss Ashe, at the London and Bath Concerts, composed 
by Emdiw, Esq. (Mayhew and Co., 17, Old 

3. Song, " The Village Bells," or May Day, written 
and composed with an Accompaniment for the Piano- 
Forte, by Thomas Welsh. (Royal Harmonic In- 
stitution, 2*6, Regent Street.) 

4. An Arabian Ballad, " Ah ! bright is the blush 
ou the cheek of the morning," sung by Mr. Sapio, and 
composed by John Pabby. (Goulding and Co., Soho 
Square.) 

6. Song, " Rest, my heart," the poetry by John Hay 
Allan, Junr., of Hay; the music by F. W. CaoLCH 
(Royal Harmonic Institution, 846, Regent Street.) 

Mb. Lacy, the author of the first glee, is, we under- 
stand, an amateur. The delicate and well-known 



•which he has chosen, from an old play entitled, Alexander 



and Campaspe, are extremely difficult to set to music, and 
notwithstanding their popularity, we never before knew 
them attempted. We consider the present effort as quite 
sufficient to justify the author in continuing to occupy 
himself in so elegant a pursuit, which, after a little more 
experience and the blotting of a few quires of paper, 
will, we are decidedly of opinion, requite his labour. It 
may not be unserviceable to Mr. L., if we chiefly mention 
two or three things in his glee that can be corrected 
without much trouble. The repetition of the words " at 
cards for kisses," after " Cupid paid," involves a contra* 
diction ; as it stands it reads thus, — Cupid play'dat cards 
for kissrs. At page 1, the G, a 7th in the second bar, is 
resolved rising, not oidy against rule, but very injuriously 
to the ear. We must also point out, that" the phrase 
" What shall, alas! become of me .'" at |>nge a, requires 
a bar to perfect the rhythm, which may easily be added. 

Mr. Eindin, a well known dillettaniV, has produced a 
very pretty duet, set in a popular style, and easy, both 
for the voices and singers. But the words, being in the 
first person singular, indicated a song rather than a duet: 
this, however, is a point entirely neglected, nay, is even 
unattended to in vocal pieces for many voic es, "as in the 
glee above noticed, and any attempt to agitate the question 
will he, we fear, at present unavailing. 

No. 3, " The Village Bells," is rather tol-de-rol-wh, 
and will not absolutely immortalize the author, eitlier as 
poet or musician. The verses are in alternate lines of 
uiue and six syllables, a novelty which we should be un- 
just not to mention, particularly as they will not otherwise 
be much distinguished ; for sn-ain and" p ' 



> and plain, gay and lay 
are rhymes that, if we are not greatly misiaken, have 
occurred before. 

Mr. Parry's ballad is a chearful and pleasing melody ; 
the descent of the bas»; in thirds, at the opening, is out of 
the common way, and produces an agreeable effect. 

The song, No. 5, has a good deal of elegance in it, and 
is one of the best of Mr. Crouch's vocal compositions that 
has fallen in our way. 

Three new Sonatas for tl>e piano-forte, from the pen of 
Beethoven, have recently made their appearance at Vienna. 
It ia now above thirty year* since the firot dawu of the genius 
of this great composer was hailed by the musical world. 
Since that period he has attempted every species of con»i«o»4- 
tion, and has been equally successful in all. He haa displayed 
all the rcquisiliea required from a true musician, invention, 
feeling, spirit, melody, harmony, and all the varieties of the 
rhythmic art. As is always the case, he, in the first instance, 
had to encounter much opposition, but the power and origi- 
ginality of his genius, surmounted every obstacle. The world 
was soon convinced of the superiority of his talents ; and almost 
his first efforts were sufficient to establish his fame on aa un- 
shaken basis.— This original Renins still towers above his con- 
temporaries, having reached a height to which few will ven- 
ture to aspire. Seldom has he turned aside in his onward 
course to the temple of fame, and even his deviations, the com* 
mon tot of humanity, have been the errors of a genius. Critics 
have observed, that, with many of the higher beau tie* of this 
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TENTH CONCERT. 

Under the direction of the Earl Fort eseue, 
May tie 19th, 1884. 

Act. L 



Overture. (Rodelinda.) 
Funeral Anthem: 
R«c!t. ace Grazie vi rendo. » 
Song. A compir. J 
Chorus. Venus laughing. 
Concerto 18lh. 
Recit. 'Tis done, "» 
Song. Heart the seat / 
Chorus. See the proud chief. 
Madrigal. Let me careless. 

The God* who chosen. 



(Seniiramide.) 
(Theodora.) 

fAcit and Galatea.) 
{Deborah.) 

CAthaUa.) 
Act II. 

Millie in Macbeth. 

Song. Donxelle semplici. (Iphigenia.) 
Duet. Caro! Bella !> ,, .. „ 

Chora.. Ritorno. \ (Joins Cottar.) 

Concerto 2nd. 

Canzonet. I, my dear, was born to-day. 
Recit ace. Jehorah croirn'd. > 
Chorus. He cornea. $ (Wr.) 

Song. Where'er you walk. (Semete.) 
The Hundredth Psalm. 



Handel. 
Handel. 

Gu(ilirlml. 

Handel. 
Coretli. 

Handel. 

Handel. 
Wry. 
Handel. 

M. Locke. 
Clack. 

Handel. 
Martini. 

Handel- 
Handel. 



Lord Forteacue's bill of fare for the tenth concert it not, upon 
the whole, what we eoukl have wished, or did indeed expect ; 
aoine things excellent we always have front him, bat we want, 
where there is go much decided good taste and judgment, every 
thing excellent. — The pleasing airy overtnre to Rodelinda did 
hot very well prepare us for the Funeral Anthem. 

The performance of the latter was admirable, and a heavenly 
composition it is : — We know of no music so decidedly funereal, if 
wo except Dr. Croft's burial service, which never has, and never 
will be excelled, and for which wc are indebted to Purcelt's 
matchless fragment, to which model the Doctor had the good 
sense to adhere from first to last. — Madame Pasta does not ex- 
cel in songs of great power and rapidity ; — probably with the aid 
of action and scenery she might have been more successful in 
Guffliclmi"s difficult recitative and air, but this is not her style ; 
her lower tones will not admit of exertion, ami in passages where 
great effort and execution are required, she invariably sings 
out of tune : in songs of pathos, and those of moderate compass 
she is perfection. 

" Venus laughing," was very prettily trolled, and is a very 
pretty chorus, so far as it goes :— Handel indulged occasionally 
in prettiuehses, but lie docs not manage the rapier half so well 
as the battle -axe. — The soothing strain of " Heart thou seat," 
followed old Corelli, and Miss Stephana would warble it charm- 
Ingly if she would add words to her silver totter, " See the 
proud chief," is the wield of the battle-axe with its mightiest 
force, but it is another of those bolder efforts of Handel's genius 
which produces little or no effect on the public ear. The splnn- 
did bursts of variety in it ; — the winding up,— e. fugue of the 
first magnitude, can do nothing, and the whole passes away 
; the tame indifference and chatter which accompany the 
II. 



tuning of instruments before the commencement of the concert ! 
We wish Lin ley's madrigal had been brought in any where but 
just after this powerful chorus: — The effect due to it could not 
possibly be given, in such a situation, beautifully sung as it was: 
As a piece in parts, it is perhaps, the most perfect of all this 
elegant writer's compositions, but we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that any one of his six delightful elegies would be preferred 
by the Aneientt. 

We think that Handel must just have returned from his bird 
and hit bottle when he took the subject in hand of " The Gods 
who chosen," of all his heathen chorus»cs there is not one more 
completely a la tolderoOol, — and yet it is among the ehoten few 
of the season:— from Lord Fortescue we should rather have 
looked for some splendid novelty, — such as " How dark O Lord 
are thy decrees," from Jephthah or " All power in Heaven," from 
Theodora. 

The music in Macbeth wc must really let alone. — association 
is completely destroyed ; without the cauldron, and the thunder, 
the witch- wands and besoms, wc cannot enter into the spirit 
of it. We must, however, remark, tliat the harmony of the chorus 
" Put in all these," is very different on the stage, aud in our 
opinion more characteristic. Which is the original setting wc are 
not able to say, — but incline to the stage reading. 

Madame Pasta was quite at home in " Donxelle semplici," 
which she warbled delightfully. Wc have nothing to say against, 
and but little for, the "Caro" and "Bella," but the chums 
which follows is very elegant and striking. F. Cramer's Con- 
certo rras, as it always is, a treat. — We wish he could try nut to 
hurry the time so much. Vaughan mirlh'd it away as well aa 
he could with his "jolly comrade," Mr. Wheeler ; We could not 
help thinking of " Hence, loathed Melancholy," all the time. 

W. Knyvett should be spared the exertion of the recitative 
from Esther ; — He sings it with great feeling and propriety, but 
evidently not without painful effort. The chorus to which it 
conducts ns is too well known to require comment ; it was as 
usual very finely performed. Mrs. Salmon gave us, " where'er 
you walk," as well, we really think, aa it was in her power, — but 
it is a song for Miss Stephens, not Mrs. Salmon. 

As to the Hundredth Psalm, we cannot speak of it in a^on- 
cert-room, and brought in amidst the stir of the conclusion. Wc 
are, in fact, quite sick at seeing psalms of any description in - 
troduced at all here, and we are sorry that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury docs not feel a little of the same nausea. 



ELEVENTH CONCERT. 

Under the direction of the Earl of Derby, 
MaytheKth, 1984. 

Act I. 

Overture. (Joseph.) 
Anthem. Hear my prayer. 
Glee. When winds breathe soft. 
Recit. arc. O worse than deatl 
Song. Angels, ever bright 
Chorus. Let none despair. (Hercules.) 
Concerto 1st. (From his Solos.) 

Chorus. Lift np your heads. (Messiah) 
Glee. Shepherds, I have lust my love. 
Song. Ombre! Larvel (Alceste.) 
Choru*. Gird on thy sword. (Saul.) 



Handel. 
Kent. 

If zltb?. 



'* } (Theodora.) Handel. 



Handel. 
Germiniani. 



Gluck. 
Handel. 
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Act. II. 
Selection from Alexander's Feast. 
Glee. If o'er the cruel tyrant love. 
Recit. Ahperche.l 
Song, 11 caro beti i 
Concerto list. 

Quartet and Cho. Their sound. -j 
lUcit. Then shall the eyes. I 
Sony. He shall feed hi* flock. J 
i hi 



(Perseo.) 



(Meuiah.) 



Handel. 
Dr. Arne. 

Sacckini. 

Corelli. 

Handel. 

A cgr i . 



To the name of the venerable and excellent Earl of Derby 
we could with never to attach any thing but praise, but at the 
director of the eleventh of these concerts, we are reluctantly com- 
pelled to withhold it. Indeed, if we except the admirable overture 
which opened the performance, and the no lets admirable chorus 
in Hercules which followed, there was nothing striking, even 
among the old worn out things ; and the few that were pood 
were most injudiciously introduced. In the first place came 
"Hear my Prayer," then, "When winds breathe soft," a glee 
that is sung, or attempted to be sung, almost every day in every 
week, (8undays perhaps excepted,) at every musical club in 
London!— And then, O ttorte than death i wired ! (not ap- 
plicable however to Miss Stephens's warbling.) "Angels ever 
bright and fair." — Now, how are we to criticise, and what can 
we possibly hare to say to all these hacknied pieces ? — Then 
followed the chorus " Lift up your heads," a glorious one, it is 
confessed, but what business had it here. It was placed too by 
the side of, miserabile dietu ! " Shepherds I have lost my lovef— 
One of the subKmest of the tacrrd chorusses of the Messiah to be 
brought in contact with such trumpery ! — If Madame Pasta 
does not sink, she does not rise, greatly, in our opinion, at these 
concerts ;— she is evidently out of her element, and sings with 
effort, her ear, also, is decidedly defective, and she sometimes 
gets out of tune beyond aO sufferance. " Ombre, lane," was 
injudiciously chosen for her. for her upper notes only are clear 
and brilliant, her lower tones arc very seldom, if ever, effective. 
"Gird on the Sword," is a chorus chiefly to be distinguished for 
the opening subject. — The key in which it is written is in c 
major, and repeats it first in a, and then in b four sharps lead- 
ing you back to the original by a very natural transition taking 
up the chord of the flat seventh upou f by the way, which has 
a very striking effect . — Still we think this a very inferior pro- 
duction to the opening chorus " How excellent," and the last 
movement in triple time is quite anti-Handclian, from the ele- 
vated height to which the great master generally raises us at the 
close, we are here plunged into an ocean of troublous notes, 
which vainly strive to render interesting a monotonous subject, 
tiwi from which even tlicdruniit awl trutup<*t& are a relict. 

We might have had a better selection from Alexander's feast 
than that which opened the second act. The overture and the 
song; and chorus, 41 Bacchus' blessings," were the only interesting 
piecrs. Vanghan cannot help singing " Softly sweet," well, but, 
poor man, how deadly sick of it lie must be. As to Mrs. Sal- 
mon's "Sighing and looking," the less we say of it, in every 
respect, the better. " The cruel tyrant love," came next— cruel 
indeed ! — I'aticncr, patience,— are we never to be relieved from 
this foolery ? Madame Pasta' s recitative and song were, upon 
the whole, very ably sustained, but we dread every exertion of 
this lady in the lower part of her voice. 

The beautiful quartctto and chorus, from the Messiah, upon 
which it is unnecessary to comment, was followed by " He shall 
feed his flock," by Miss Travis ; but where was Miss Stephens 
to sing the second verse of this sweetly soothing air ? We did 



sot fancy Mrs. Salmon*! langxusket in it at all. — They would 
have better suited " The Prince usable, $c." The " Quoniam 
tu Solus," of Negri would have been a rich treat to us, had it 
been placed at the beginning, or in the middle of the act, but it 
was vexatious in the highest degree to see so noble a specimen 
of the Italian Church Music, tagged to the end of the weakest 
concert of the reason. Well, we have one more Squeak for it 
(to use a homely, but not, on the present occasion, a quite in- 
applicable phrase.) May we be sent away for the lost time with 
somewhat better materials to work upon. 



(Julius Cater.J Handel 
Dr. Cos*. 



(Deborah.) Handel 



TWELFTH CONCERT. 

Under the direction of the Earl of Darnleu, fFednetday, 
June 2nd, 1824. 

Act 1. 

Overture. % 
Quartet and Chorus. Viva, viva! J 
Scene from the Indian Queen. 
Glee. Hark ! the lark. 
Hecit. Behold the nation. 
Chorus. Ofiaal! 
Recit. No more, ye infidel*. 
Chorus. Lord of eternity ! 
Concerto 2nd. 

Recit. If I give thee. -v 
Song. Let me wander. I 
Chorus. And young and old. J 
Song. Confusa! abandunatal 
Anthem. O sing unto the Lord. 

Act II. 

Concerto 11th; (Grand.) Handel. 

Duetto. Ah perdona. (Cltmenza di Tito.) Moxart. 

Scene from Acts and Galatea. Handel. 

Madrigal. Now is the month of Maying. Morley. 
Chorus. The many rend the skies. (Alex. Feast J Hantlel. 

Concerto 5th. (Opera 2d) Martini. 

Recit. acc. Ohime ! f ,___,„ 
Song. Laneltorbido. j 
Psalm CIV. 



(L'Allegro.) Handel. 



Hark. 



If the length of a performance were the criterion of its 
merit, this 18lh, and last concert under the direction of the 
Earl Darnley, would stand unrivalled in the list. It was in truth 
" Satis, Soperque." The noWe lord's selections have, however, 
been this year exceedingly good: he has given what is really 
substantial. The overture to Julius Catsar opened the concert 
well, but we have been accustomed to hear the " Viva," which 
followed as the concluding movement of it. The scene from the 
Indian Quecu is an admirable specimen of PurceHs simplicity of 
style, blending with his imaginative powers r— The ingenious 
duet on a ground bass is succeeded by a highly characteristic 
chorus, and this again by one of the most exquisite melodies that 
ever entered into the mind of man. It is a rondo, and 
nothing can be more delightfully soothing than the different 
returns to the subject in the major key, after the pre* 
rious movement hi minore s— But, how was all this performed ? 
Rung- are we to say in a very drawling manner ; — feebleness is 
the consequence of incorrectness, and without his due demand of 
feeling and animation — without speech as weD as song, what hi 
Puree"! ? — We blame not the performers y— we are confident 
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for this charming music ; bat the apprehension of nut doing 
jnstice to what most of them, perhaps, never beard or saw before, 
most very naturally damp ail their energies. L«t tbein be prac- 
tice] in, and get accustoaied to. varieties, and Mich doubts and 
misgivings would soon vanish altogether. We are utterly at a 
1m« to account for the infatuation respecting Mr. Wheeler!— 
To forget how Bartieman tons; the wonderful incantation, it 
impossible ! If stone* had had ears they mutt hare felt every 
powerful, every energetic note ! — Now, admitting the remem- 
brance of such perfection, that the Directors, or Director, of the 
night should hare appointed ench a singer at Mr. W'het'ler to 
attempt this arduous task, is not more incomprehensible to us, 
than that Mr. Wheeler himself should hare had the temerity (we 
forbear a harsher epithet.) to undertake it ! After Dr. Cooke's 
pretty glee, we were gratified with two admirably characteristic 
choru&ses from Deborah. — In thin place the heathen chorus is 
very judiciously introduced, preceding immediately a very solemn 
invocation to the true God. In the address to Baal, the different 
adaptation of the music to the sentiment on a very bold ground 
bass, is very joyous, and forms a striking contrast with the lofty 
but serious prayer of the Jews, ■' Lord of Eternity !" The fugue 
at the close U admirably managed, and was admirably performed. 

If we have occasionally passed over the Concertos of Corelli, 
Geminiani, i/c., without particular notice, it has not been from 
any want of respect to these excellent masters, but because their 
compositions arc ao well known, and so well performed as to 
require no comment.—" Let me wander," was delicately warbled 
by Miss Stephens, but we wanted a little more animation, and 
less of that unhappy lisp which is, more or less, the prevailing 
defect of almost all our female lingers of the present day, 
and which it destruction to a clear and correct articulation.— 
Mrs. Billington, Mrs. Crouch, and the singers of that school 
were entirely free from it. — In tlie " merry bells," Mrs. Bil- 
lington would have pronounced it whistles, Mi»i Stephens Miig 
it wheestles. — Mrs. Salmon, we understood, has taken her 
leave, and probably it will be her final one. Whether this was 
a previous notion of the noble directors or the lady, it is not 
for us to aay, but we confess we are not much surprised at the 
event: — Mrs. Salmon has, unquestionable, considerable merit 
in many things she unrirrtakes, and what she undertakes ttuV- 
lingly, she almost always performs well ; but Mrs. Salmon is 
decidedly a convert to Rossini, preferring the trickery and or- 
nament of mil lie, to the rich and graver harmonies of Mandel and 
Mozart:— hence her greatest efforts are deadened by an obvious 
indifference to what she is about at the Ancient Concert*, and 
indifference must, In the first place produce negligence, and 
afterwards incorrectness. The conclusion of the " holiday," 
chorus is in Handera happiest manner, we think of sleep when 
we hear it, but it is the soothing repose of pleasure, not that 
lethargic heaviness which poor Mr. Wheeler has so often spread 
over us. 

Madame Pasta, after all, must be heard, to be duly estimated 
as a singer, when acting on the opera stage : — her "Confnsa, 
abandonata," was the performance of a good singer, unquestion- 
ably, but it was the good singer without the exertion of one: — 
ft was not the "Confuse, abandon a ta," of Mrs. Billington.— 
Handel could not compose an indifferent anthem, even if he 
were to try, but we prefer any one of the Cbnndos anthems to 
"O sing unto the Lord." 

Thi- second act was iwhere.1 in by one of Handel's finest, 
among the grind concertos ; the solo part* of which were ad- 
mirably Kustained by P. Cramer, so far as a pure taste and the 
neatest execution are to be regarded ; but his acceleration of the 
time on this occasion was quite distressing we really gave the 



orchestra great credit for keeping up with him. — What a thou- 
sand pities it is that this animated and, in every other respect, 
perfect performer, cannot subdue this nervous irritability, or, at 
any rate, contrive to control it more. — 

We were delighted to see Mozart's name in the list of the 
Ancient Concert masters, would that it tppeared there oftener. 
" Ah, perdona," was very sweetly sung, but piteously dragged. 
The old story from Acis and Galatea followed, and of the Giant 
chorus with which it commenced it is quite unnecessary long to 
dwell. — It is the finest picture without exception, that Handel 
ever painted, for while we are listening to the shepherd's plaint 
on one side, and their agitated annunciation of the monster's 
approach on the other, we hare as distinctly the scene before our 
eyes as if wc viewed it on canvass. — 'Tis a marvellous produc- 
tion! The recitative and air which followed were safe with Mr. 
Bellamy and Miss Stephens. We only wish, another time, that 
Polyphemus woidd not lay hk trusty Pincooy, instead of by, not 
the fair Galatea invoke her proprrtious powers. — O, these 
foreign schools! — These sliding*, drawling*, and listings, — 
when shall wc get rid of them ? When shall we return to our 
pirre unsophisticated English in singing English music ? 

Moriey's Madrigal was not well sung, it was a confused piece 
of business. — the truth is, that these madrigals are eo completely 
old English, that nothing short ofthe moetdelieate precision in the 
trne style of English singing at the proper time and in the pro- 
per place, can possibly render them effective. — Next to the cele- 
brated chorus in Saul, " Envy,"— "The many rend the skies," 
is wc think the most pleasing of all Handel's c noniuses, con- 
structed on a ground bass ; — the sudden burst from it to " So 
love was crown'd," is strikingly animated !— We have never, to 
the best of our recollection heard before at these concerto the 
Concerto of Martini which followed. It was very finely played 1 , 
and afforded us a rich treat — Madame Pasta sang part* of the 
recitative "Ohime! ehe intesi mai ?" exceedingly well, and in 
parts she failed ; — in the fine air she was more herself, bnt 
still there was a want of energy, she seemed to be striving 
to do her duty well, though feeling conscious of her utter cold- 
ness towards the music she was singing. 

We should hare been glad if the noMe director of tlus last 
Concert for the season had given us, we wont say a better, but 
a fitter subject for our close. — Wc have more than once ex- 
pressed our unqualified disgust at the introduction of the psalmody 
used every Sunday at our Churches, in a Concert-Room, though 
it be the Ancient Concert Room, and do conceive that if it can- 
not be deemed absolutely impious, ft is highly indecorous, and a 
sad violation of good taste. 

We now close our critiques with assuring the profrssion.il 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Ancient Concert Establishment, 
that, if we have been sometimes compeDed by the laws of can- 
dour to use a little of the lash, wc have done ao with no hostile 
and invidious feeling, but with the aincerest respect for their 
general talents, and wishing them, personally, all possible good. 
If we may be thought too severe upon Mr. Wheeler, we can only 
say, that not being in the profession, he laid himself open to 
still severer animadversion, nor will he ultimately have to thank 
hi* noble Patrons and Patronesses for forcing him upon the 
public before time andinstruction bad been duly bestowed upon 

pass. — • 

In regard to the noble directors, they have still a great deal 
to do in the way of novelty, but the concerts this season have 
altogether been decidedly better than they were last year, and 
we hope for progressive improvement. 

Cuo. 

X 2 
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SEVENTH CONCERT, MONDAY, 24Ui of May, 1824. 



ACT I. 



Mez*tt. 



Mo:a,-l. 



Sinfonia in D - ■ • ... 
Quartetto, " Andro ramingo," Madame Ronzi 

De Begnis, Mrs. Salmon, Mba Goodall, and 

Mr. Vangban (Idomenco) .... 
Quartetto, two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, 

Meaara. Mori, Watts, Lyon, and Dudley . Brrthoten- 
Aria, Madame Ronzi Dc Begnis, " Hento man- 

ctttiHt tuninMp • « « . , Cytittitiini, 
Overture in D B. Bombay. 



ACT H. 

Sinfonia in C minor 

Terzetto, » Benedict tu," Madame Ronzi De 

Begnis, Mr. Vaughau, and Mr. Phillip* 
Concerto, Flute, Mr. Ouilloa 
Duet, " Aa steals the Morn," Mra. Sain 

Mr. Vaughan (II Moderato) 
Orcrturr, 



Beethoven. 

Ckrrnbrni. 
GnilU>H. 

Handel. 



; Sir G. Smart. 



Mr. 



Tbe splendid symphony of Mozart, with which the Seventh 
Concert commenced, has before been noticed iu this work, 
•ad aa we could only repeat ourselves by extolling it 
afresh, wc shall be content in saying, that it was performed in 
a manner aa nearly approaching perfection, as it is possible for 
aii orchestra to arrive at ; a praise which may also be justly 
bestowed upon all the full iustrumeutal pieces in the above pro. 
gramme. Beethoven's s> mphouy in C minor, wc shall always 
hold to be his ekef-ieeutre, for wc cannot imagine tinit he will 
now ever produce any thing superior to it: its grandeur, va* 
riety, and originality arc admitted by every description of ama- 
teur; we have even heard the v/du-Ilandelians, the cxclu- 
sionists of the Ancient Concerts, confess its power. 

The Overture by Bernard Romberg,— the violoncello-player 
who was in London ten years ago,— holds a high rank amongst 
works of this kitid, and though in point of genius wc must cer- 
tainly place a few, and but very few, above it, yet iu depth of 
thought and musical knowledge it yields to none. The over- 
ture to Prometheus, as an effort of genius, surpasses Romberg's 
unquestionably ; Beethoven wrote this when his imagination 
was in the fullest vigour. How grand and beautiful its effect 1 
— How full of science, but how easy of comprehension 1 

The above quartett of Beethoven, is less known than 
most of his others: in some few places Mori mistook its 
peculiar character, but as a whole he executed it very charni- 
iugly. Mr. Guillou is a superior flutcptayer, and we rather 
think is a musician of taste ; but as he does not shew so many 
slight-of-hand tricks as it is uow the fashion to ndnnrr, and 
pays some attention to the character and power of the instru- 
ment, he has not been very popular with the dilletanti. 

Tbe fine vocal quartett from Jdomeneo, though not so ill 
performed as usual, was by no means a perfect ensentUe. 
The same may be said of tbe Benedict** from Cherubim's 
mass. The aria of Crcacentini was quite new to us, and 
an excellent composition it is, lo which Mad. de Begnis did 
perfect justice. Handel's duet, " As steals the morn," was 



charmingly sung. How much it is to be regretted that this 
delicious, this masterly composition, is not oftener heard; both 
words and music are worthy of an enlightened audience, and 
must be felt by all who have any soul for poetry or music. 
The former is so elegant, and so little known, that the in- 
sertion of it here will gratify many of our readers, and may 
draw the attention of those who are not much acquainted with 
(landers works, to this duet. 

An •tonb the mom upon the night, 
And melts the shades awar, 
So inith tl<j<"» fancy's rliarni 
And rising reason puts to flight 
The fumes that did the niim 
Restoring intellectual da*. 



EIGHTH CONCERT, MONDAY, "lb of JUNE, 1644. 
ACT I. 

Sinfouia in E flat ...... Spokr. 

Terzetto, " Qual Silcnxiof Mr. Welsh, Mr. 
Horncastle, and Siguor De Begnis . . Attvotd. 

New Concerto, MS, P.-forte, Mr. Kalkbrenner. 

Duetto, " Setu m'ami," Madame Ronzi De Be- 
gnis, and Miss Paton, ( A ureliano in Palmira) 

Overture, Anacreou Cktnibini. 

ACT II. 

Sinfonia in C Bettkovt n. 

Duetto, «• Io di utto,- Madame Ronzi De Begnis 
and Signor De Begnia .... Mote*. 

Quartetto, two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, 
Messrs. Spagnoletti, Watts, Mountain, and 
Lindley Kpokr. 

A ria, M iss Paton, - Tu eke ueeendi," (Tmuredi) Kottini. 

Overture, Jeune Henri Mehnl. 

Leader, Mr. Mom. — Conductor, Mr. Attwood. 

This Concert the last of the season, was not equal to any 
that preceded it; the bill was badly made, and tbe perform, 
ance produced very little effect, tlte vocal part particularly. 
Sphor's symphony is a very fine, scientific composition, and 
ought to be annually given ; but it should be the only thing of 
so grave and learned a kind that is produced on the 

eoing. The quartett by Spolu- was, therefor 
visably introduced, being much in the same style, very long, 
and to most people, rather heavy. Altwoods terzetto is a 
auliful composition, but being of a solemn character should 
have been placed any where rather than immediately after a 
solemn and mysterious symphony of such length. For want of 

the duet between Mad! > Ronzi de Begnis and Miss Paton 
sacrificed ; and tbe tatter was as imprudent in singing " Tu eke 
acomdi," aa tbe managers were blamaMe in giving it to her. 
M. Kalkbrenuer a concerto on the Piano-forte, which is an ex- 
cellent composition, and was admirably performed, together 
with Ute brilliant symphony iu C by Beethoven, made some 
atonement for the sad deficiencies of the other parts of tbi* 
concert, which were too conspicuous to avoid notice, and 
too evidently the consequence of mismanagement to 
censure, 
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SIGNOR ROSSINI'S SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS. 

Tlic second, and last, of these concerts, was given on Friday 
the £Kh of June. A* (be Ladies- Patronesses could not fill 
Aloises.'* room with the ttleet oo the first night, others were 
admitted on the hut, without any roucfaers of their gentility. 
These were a sort of ts/M-compsny, called in to aid the special 
society; but the latter, after paying tno ijninnufor two concrrU, 
on account of the ?ery exclusive nature of the audience, woukl 
have some reason to complain of being thus broken in upon, 
without permission being asked, or any apology made. 

As these are most probably the last of their kind, and are 
altogether a curious feature in musical history, we shall give 
a literal copy of the programme of the second, as we did of the 



PART Till: FIRST. 



Mid rompelli /minis*, Sigoor De 

Begnis Rosrini 

Terzetto, Qunl tetniUntr, Madame 

Garcia, and Sig oor De Begnis 
Duetto, Un tetrtto, Signor 

De Begnis 
Aria, Sorlr, 

Duetto, Di caprici. Mademoiselle Garcia and 

Siguor Garcia ...... 

Ottavino, / pianti dtlU Mme, in mortt di Lord 
Byron, sung by Signor Rossini and all the 
Vocal Performers ...... 

PART THE 8BCOND. 

Impromptu, Piauo, Madlle. Delphine de 

Scuaurotb 

Duetto, Rieeiardo ckt redo Madame Colbrati 

Rossini aud M. Begrez 

Aria, Tfmtatd aW affano. Mademoiselle Garcia . 
Duetto, Amor poitente nome, Madame Biagioti 

and M. Begrez 

Aria, lo protoggo, Signor Rossiui 
Duetto, Anna, Madame Colbrai 

Signor Remoriiii 

Aria, SorgtU, Signor Remoriiii 
Aria, Una poet poto fa, Miss Melville 
Terzttto, Vnpataci, M. Begrez, Signor Remorini, 



Rossini. 
Rossini. 



Rossini. 



Kdkirenn 

Rossini. 
Rouini. 



er. 



Rosiini. 
Rossini. 



The Ottavino, on the death of Lord Byron, was sung by 
Signor Rossini, who certainly did not spare bis lungs on the 
occasion, though he could not bring himself to afford a few 
lines of printing, to let hi* auditors know what words the muse 
intermixed with her tears. This was the only new composi- 
tion introduced, all the rest being things that have been sung 
at every concert, paWic and private, for the last two years, or 
more ; except the short piece by the clever little German girl, 
Madlle. Schauroth, who, by" way of rendering the perfor- 
mance complete, should have played Di tanii palpiti, or some 
such novelty, with variations. 

As a whole, we never heard a duller concert than this ; and 
although two or three claqmmt, stationed at the bottom of the 
did now and then raise some partial applause, and 



will, without fear of 
ticths of the audience were 
much more dissatisfied. 



in getting the Ottatino encored, yet we 



little 



THE CONCERTS. 



Ox Friday, May 88th, Mr. Bellamy's Concert took place at 
the Hanover-square Rooms. The performers were, Mrs. 
Salmon, Madame Pasta, Miss Tree, Messrs. Vaughao, W. 
Knyvetr, Sale, Welsh, fcc. 

Oo Monday, the 31st of May, Mr. Mori's benefit concert 
was given at the Argyll Rooms, and supported by a strong 
body of vocal and instrumental performers. 

Mr. Begrez bad his annual concert at the Argyll Rooms, on- 
the lOth of June, when a very fashionable company attended, 
the price of the tickets, — one guinea each, — rendering it very 
select. 

Signor Curioni took his benefit this year at the house of 
Siguor Rossini, 00, Regent's Quadrant, at which be was assisted 
by all the operatic corps. 



Madame Szynianowska, of 
to speak in very high terms, gave a morning concert at 
the Hanovei -square Rooms, on Saturday, June igtb, which 
was attended by a very numerous uud extremely elegant com- 
pany. Mr. Cramer conducted the whole concert, as Siguor 
Rossini, who undertook to share the labour with him, never 
appeared. 

Master Liszt, the young German musician, had a concert 
at the Argyll Rooms, on Monday, the 81st of June, when he 
exhibited talents that astonished all the first professors present, 
and more than justified the accounts which have, from time to 
time, appeared in this work, of his various and extraordinary 
powers. 

Mademoiselle Marinoni had her concert at the house of 
Mrs. Granville, in Grafton street, on Wednesday, the 2^d of 
June, which was well supported. 

Signor Torri's annual private concert was given at Lady 
Biirroogh's mansion iu Portland-place, on Thursday, the 84tb 
of June, ac 



King's Theatre. 

Madame Catalani has appeared in Mozart's Figaro, as Su- 
sanna, a character which she performed so admirably a dozen 
years ago, and still continues to fill very charmingly. Madame 
De Begula was La Contain : Porto, 11 Contt ; Madame Biagioli, 
ChcrxMno, and De Begnis, Figaro. Signor Porto and Madame 
Biagioli are not very well suited to the parts which have fallen 
to their lot, and altogether there is something heterogeneous in 
' the casting of the opera that the public do not relish. 

On the 81st of June, Madame Pasta took her benefit, when 
Romeo t GinUetta, a tragic opera by Ziogarelli, was for the 
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first time performed in this country. The character! arc thus 

distributed— 

Eterardo Capelli, (Capulet) - - Signor Garcia. 

Giulietta, his daughter - - Mod. Biagioli. 

Romeo Manteeehi, (Montague) - - Mad. Paata. 

Gilbert*, friend to both families - • Signor Porto. 

Matilda Siguora Graziani. 

It was composed upwarda of twenty yean ago, upon an 
abridgment of M. Ducis's free translation of Shakspeare'a tra- 
gedy. The drama ia beneath notice, and if the uames of the 
< Imr.u tersdid uotlead lo a recognition, the original story would 
never be suspected. The muaic haa nothing that can be called 
bad in it, but it ia feeble, and pasaea on without exciting an 
emotion either of pleasure or dislike, — two pieces excepted, 
U|k>ii which the iucces< of the whole haa, we are thoroughly 
persuaded, always turned ; these arc the beautiful pregiiera, 
u Sommo Ciel," given in our present number, and the floe aria, 
" Ombru adorata." The former ia sung by Rom**, while 
waiting the arrival of Jtdiettm, who at that hour has consented 
to be united to him. The latter ia performed by the same, in 
the tomb scene, after he has swallowed the poison, and before 
JnlitUa awakes. The tranquil beauties of these remind us 
very much of Gluck, nay, even of Handel ; the style of the pre- 
gkiera ia not wholly unlike the " Dote tei, amnio bent?" of the 
latter composer. In the first act is a little, very simple duet, 
" Dumone, mio bene," which was exceedingly applauded and 
encored, aud it certainly pretty, though better suited to the 
chamber than the theatre. But for the last act of thia opera, 
'which ia entirely nuute up of the scene representing the " tonibs 
of all the Capuleta', it could never be played a second time ; 
all its strength is concentrated here, and Madame Paata gives a 
force of expression to it, that is irresistibly powerful. But not- 
withstanding this, it can never be a lasting favourite; a single 
scene, and that a tragic one, does sot now make a popular 
opera, and the chief character is not supported, except by 
Garcia, whose part is not of any great importance. 

Uga, R* if Italia is just where we left it when we made our 
last report. By a new agreement it is to be got ready for the 
opening of next season. The story circulated about Hawaii 
coming here next May, is a rare dt theatre. 

The serious opera of Semiramide, by Rossini, — Rossini again ! 
Another serious opera!— is getting up for the benefit ofGarcia. 



We most sincerely hope that it may prove a benefit to him, and 
therefore, wo. sbaJI for the present withhold our opinion of it. 

GRAND CONCERT. 

On Saturday theMh of June, being Whitsun-Eve, the winter 
theatres were obliged to close their doors, because a asoral play, 
or a drama with souga introduced according to something like 
method, i» sujtposed to l>e more irreligious than a concert that 
admits the prociliuie and pious ditty in an indiscriminate 
jumble, and all the opera airs and performers, regsrdk'ss of 
system or arrangement. Or, in other words, amusements thai 
are noder Uie control of the Center noma* are interdicted, 
while others are permitted which can hardly be said to be 
subject to any regulation whatever, and which have latterly 
been carried on under circumstances so disgraceful to the 
country, — we allude to individual management,— as not to bear 
mentioning in more explicit language. 

On the above evening then, a concert was performed on the 
stage of the King's Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Cutler, 
who collected a force that he found difficult to manage. Many 
of the things announced were prudently omitted by the per- 
formers, who substituted others iu their room that the copyist 
was not prepared for ; hence, some confusion ensued, and the 
enterprise proved, we fear, unsuccessful in every way. 



DbubY'La.ve and Cotent-Gardew Theatres. 

Except three or four airs introduced in a new play, produced 
on the 8* th of June, at Cotent Garden, uuder the title of 
Charlie //, or the Merry Monarch, nothing new of a musical 
kind has been presented at cither theatre lately. Of the above 
we shall speak in our next. 



Theatre Royal, English Opera House. 

This elegant summer theatre is to open ou the SrJ of July, 
with an uncommonly strong cctnnany : Miss Kelly and Mr. 
Matthews, Miss Stephens snd Mr. Braham, with other distin- 
guished performers, including the real GriroaWi, are engaged, 
and under Mr. Arnold's active and able management, promise 
a busy an d successful, though a short season. 
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MEMOIR OF NICOLO JOMELLI. 



Nicolo Jomeli.1, one of the roost celebrated com- 
posers of the last century, was born at Aversa, a small 
town in the kingdom of Naples, in 1714; a year that, 
by a remarkable coincidence, gave birth to the illustrious 
Gluck. His taste for music, like that of the greater part 
of composers of the first order, manifested itself at an 
early age, and was observed to become daily more decided. 
He commouwd bis first musical studies at his native 
place, under a canon of the name of Muzzillo. So rapid 
was his progress, that his parents were advised to send 
their son to complete his musical studies at one of the 
conservatories of Naples. His first master here was 
Feo ; but it was under the great Leo that, as he himself 
expressed it, he first began to feel the true sublime of the 
art. Shortly after he quitted the conservatory, his illus- 
trious master hearing one of his cantatas executed in 
public, was transported with joy, and exclaimed — " Not 
many years will pass before this young man will become 
the wonder and admiration of all Europe !" A prediction 
that was shortly after realized. 

Joinelli was but twenty-three years of age when he 
wrote his first opera, L'Errore Amoroso, which was repre- 
sented on the new theatre of Naples. The following 
jear (1738), he produced bis Odoardo, on the theatre de 
Fiorrndni, of the same city. So great was the reputa- 
tion be acquired by these two operas, that, in 1740, he 
was summoned to Rome, where his rising fame was 
increased by the suffrages of the celebrated amateurs 
of that city, which, at all periods, are considered of no 
small importance to a young composer. Here he enjoyed 
the protection of the Cardinal Duke of York, and pro- 
duced two new operas, Ricimero and AstiannUe. So 
great was the enthusiasm which the former of these pro- 
ductions excited, that the author was borne in triumph 
from the orchestra to the stage, to receive the homage of 
the public. 

In 1741 be was called to Bologna, where he gave the 
opera of Etio. It was here that he formed an acquain- 
tance of the celebrated Padre Martini, which tbe fol- 
lowing circumstance tended to ripen into a lasting 
friendship. In one of his visits to this celebrated con- 
trapuntist, Joinelli informed him that he had a scholar 
to introduce to him. A few days after, the good Padre 
asking who and where the pupil was he bad talked of, 
Joinelli exclaimed, Padre, son lo ! (Father, it is myself), 
at the same time pulling a ttudio from his pocket, in 

Vol. II. 



which he bad been trying his strength in modulation and 
fugue, and entreated him lo examine it, and point out its 
errors. " You mock me," said the good father, *« it is 1 
who shonld rather learn of you." 

After a residence of somc'considerable time at Bologna, 
he returned to Rome, where he produced Didone, one of 
his master-pieces. Of this opera it was said by the 
cognoscenti, that never were airs heard so full of truth 
and beauty, a harmony more pure, and copious accom- 
paniments better adapted to the words; in fine, a style 
at once correct without pedantry, pompous without extra- 
vagance, and grand without inequality. These praises, 
which were in every mouth, soon reached Naples, and 
the countrymen of Jomelli felt jealous of their native 
artist, nwl testified their desire to see him again amongst 
them. He returned, and composed his opera of Eumene, 
which, even had it not been composed by one of their 
compatriots, could not have failed to excite universal ad- 
miration. 

But Venice, that grand theatre for the display of 
musical excellence, had not yet seen the new composer, 
whose fame hud now spread through the whole of Italy. 
To comply with the pressing solicitations in that quarter, 
Jomelli again quitted his native place, and repaired to a 
city, the applause of which was regarded as indispen- 
sable, in order to fill np the measure of an artist's fame. 
He there brought out his Merope, which fully answered 
the high expectation that his celebrity had raised. There, 
also, he produced his first specimen of church music, a 
Laudate, for two choirs, and eight voices, which was 
sung in the Chiesa Santo Marco, and heard with no less 
rapture than the music of his Merope. 

But in this brilliant career of renown, be was destined 
to experience a most mortifying check. In 1749, he 
again visited Rome, and gave his Armidn ; but, in the 
meantime, a feeling of a hostile nature bad been excited 
against him, and on his appearing in the orchestra, he 
was received with alt that stormy disapprobation, which 
this sensitive people, equally violent in their lore and 
hatred, know how to lavish with such unsparing severity. 
He was obliged to fly from the theatre in the midst of the 
performance, and to quit Rome the same night, fearful 
even of his safety. The only motive which the writers of 
that period have assigned for this outrage, is, that he 
had too openly aspired, not to say intrigued, to 
obtain tbe situation of maestro di capella to St. Peter's. 
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Great indignation was felt, and fostered, no doubt, by the 
native artists, to see a young man, whose only recommen- 
dation was his success in dramatic composition, — in a 
style whore taste and a fervent imagination are sufficient 
to ensure success, — aspire to a situation, in which, besides 
genius and natural gifts, the most profound science and 
consummate experience are required. Vet this very cir- 
cumstance was attended with results bene6oial to Jomelli. 
It caused htm to cuter into himself; and, perhaps, ac- 
knowledging in some measure the justice of the judgment 
of the public, he sedulously applied to the study of coun- 
terpoint, in which he scion made a rapid progress, and 
acquired a full knowledge of the deeper and more 
difficult branches of his art. Profiting by the instructions 
of his friend the Padre Martini, he laid the foundation 
for that superstructure of sacred music, upon which his 
fame will for ever rest. It has been pretended that, 
from this epoch, his compositions acquired more correct- 
ness and regularity, hut I .st a portion of that grace, fire, 
and originality, by which they were before characterized. 
Admitting that there is some ground for such an 
assertion, yet this result must be attributed, not to tbe 
effect of a more close adherence to the rules of art, — • 
which do not fetter genius, but only serve as its gukle, 
• — but (o the impression vhich such a change would 
necessarily produce on a mind accustomed to success. 
Doubtless* such a circumstance could not fail to render 
toorc timid and circumspect, a composer who had hereto- 
fore been accustomed chiefly to follow the track of his 
own inspirations. 

These circumstances may also have had some share in 
determining him to quit bis own country, ami repair to 
Vienna, which he did hi 1749. It was here that he had 
*he good fortune to meet with the celebrated Mctiistasio, 
'then in the midst of his glory. The poet at once felt 
that in Jomelli he had found a kindred sonf, a genius at 
once rich, brilliant , and pathetic ; a musician capable of 
entering into the full spirit of his j>oelry, and translating 
it into corresponding sounds. I'rom this moment, the 
Most sincere and lasting friendship was cemented be- 
tween them; and Jomelli was frequently heard to de- 
clare, that he had derived more advantage, and caught 
tnore of the true spirit of music, from the conversation «.f 
Ibis celebrated poet, than from all the brst motions of his 
previous masters. In a letter from Metastnsio to Fari- 
trelli, dated November, 1749, the composer is thus men- 
tioned. "Jomelli is about thirty-ire yean of age, of a 
spherical figure, pacific disposition, with an engaging 
-countenance, most pleasing manners, and excellent 
mnrahi. He has surprised me, 1 have found in him 
all the harmony of Masse, with all the grace, expression, 
and invention of Vinci." — In another letter to the same 
'he says, " Jomelli is the bent com power, of whom 1 have 
sdiy knowledge, f«r words. It is true that he repeats 
to) much, but it is the present epidevrirafl vice of Italy, 
of which be will booh be corrected. He has sometimes 

restrained the caprice nad ambition of smgens." " If 

ever yon shonM see him, you will be attached to him, 
as lie is certainly the most Amiable gourmand that ever 
existed." Jomeni Ret music to the Didone and AektlUrn 
<&i>o of Mi illiistriom 'friend ; which rank among -the 
chcf&d'Mlmne of his igenins, and were received by the 
(Jermwns with an enthusiasm equal to their merit, 

JoshelH resided nearly two years in Vieun&.embrilislicd 
at that period by the presence and magnMcance of Marin 
Efhorefca,* sovereign not less distinguished for h«r beauty 
i 



and her talents, than for her love and patronage of the 

fine aria. He had the honour to accompany this princess 
on the harpsichord, and to be her instructor in music 
He was rewarded by her with many magnificent presents, 
and among others with a superb ring of brilliants, and 
her portrait set in diamonds. 

Ashamed, perhaps, of tbe severity with which this great 
musician had been treated in their city, the cognoscenti 
of Rome invited him again to visit their capital. He 
accordingly repaired thither, after taking leave of his 
illustrious friend, Melasta.sio, with whose genius he pro- 
mised faithfully to correspond. With this promise he 
did not fail to comply, for among the numerous operas, 
as well as oratorios, that were demanded of him at dif- 
ferent courts, and tit the greater part of the cities of Italy, 
he, on every possible occasion, made choice of the works 
of this poet. At Rome he composed his Iphigenia, 
Tulettri, and Audio Regolo, besides the celebrated ora- 
torio, De Ha Piissionc, which was undertaken at the com- 
mand of his illustrious protector, the Cardinal Duke of 
York. For other theatres, he also composed the musk of 
Drmetrio, Vologese, or I.ucio Veto, Bajuzettc, and Semira~ 
midc. Metastasis thus again speaks of him at this period ; 
— " At present he is maestro di capclla at St. Peter's 
at Romp, and is the darling of that city, not only for 
his professional abilities, but for his complacence, doci- 
lity, graceful department, and good morals." 

The renown of Jomelli bad now spread throughout 
all Europe, and the Duke of Wurlemburg, anxious to 
enjoy the talents of a composer who had delighted tbe 
court of Austria for nearly two years, prevailed upon him 
to settle at bis court. This sovereign was one of tbe 
greatest connoisseurs of music of his time ; he was fully 
sensible of the value of the talents of Jomelli, and was 
desirous of giving additional splendour to his court, by 
calling them into action. Nor were his expectations 
disappointed ; the composer was now in the flower of his 
age and talent, and to the brilliancy and invention of 
youth, united the more solid acquirements of experience 
and maturity. At Stutgard, where he resided for tbe 
space of nearly twenty years, he produced an almost 
incredible number of works, as well for the church, as for 
the theatre and the chamber. Among the most remark- 
able of the operas he composed there, are Penelope, Enm 
in Lazio, II lie Pasture, l.a Clemcnza di Tito, L'Olimpuide, 
H Fctoitte, L' Isola disabitala, Entli nnone, ISAsilo d Amort , 
and Lftx Pastorella Illustre; and in tbe'buffa style, La 
Schiavu liberetta, II Cacciator deluto, and // Matrimomo 
per comcotm. Among the music for the church, com- 
posed for this city, the most retnurkalvle is the well known 
Mm a pro Defunct it, or burial service, composed far tbe 
obsequies of a lady of high rank at the court of bis patron. 

In 170H, circiiatslances obliging tbe Duke of \\ urtent- 
fcurg to diminish the appointments of his chapel, Jomelli 
was included in the namber. Shortly after, he received 
an invitation to the court of Portugal, which he, however, 
declined, preferring to retire to a small villa, which be 
had purchased, iu the environs of his native town, where 
he purposed to spend the remainder of his days. But 
the hubst which he had contracted of living in public, 
made netirement irknoiae, and he again resumed bis 
mmueal luboin-s at Naples, from which he bad been 
so long absent. Here, iu 1771, he composed, for the 
theatre Seat Cario, the opera of Armula, one of tbe most 
beautiful prod actions of his gentos, which was haiW 
both by tbe Court smd the public with ail the enthusiasm. 
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which its excellencies merited. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, be produced, in 177S, his Drmofoonte, far the same 
theatre; and though this composition was not less ad- 
uired by amateurs, yet be had the pain to see 
that it pleased the public ranch less generally than the 
former. But a still grealer mortification, not to say dis- 
grace, awaited him, which be could not have anticipated 
from bis ungrateful co un try m e n , and that tended to 
iro bitter tbe remainder of his days. Hoping to regain the 
favour of the public, he exerted all his talents in the 
composition of a new opera, entitled, IJSgenia in Autitte. 
But in consequence of tne singers not being perfect in 
their parts, added to the popular prejudice already ex- 
cited, it experienced a failure, which alt the remon- 
strances of the liberal and the enlightened were unable 
to repair. This shock was too much for the sensitive 
mind of Jomelti, and was the cause of bringing on a fit of 
a|>o|)]cxv, that threatened his life. He recovered, how- 
ever, and the first use he made of his retaining health and 
strength, was to summon up all his energies in the com- 
position of a Cantuta, on occasion of the birth of an heir 
to tbe crown of Naples, a piece that abounded with 
beauties of tbe higher order. This was followcl shortly 
after by the last and greatest of his works, hi* sublime 
Miserere, with an accompaniment fur two violins, an alto 
and a bass, which has been performed throughout the 
whole of Europe, and will not cease to be esteemed as 
long as genuine music shall have Us admirers. 

This great master, who may be justly styled the G!uck 
of Italy, died at Naples, the SSth of Augast, 1774. On 
tbe llth of September following, bis funeral obsequies 
•were solemnised with a magnificence of which there are 
but few examples. Three hundred musicians, artists, 
and amateurs, not only contributed the aid of their ta- 
lents on this occasion, but united to defray the expenses 
of his funeral. A Requiem, a due chori, was composed 
expressly for the occasion, by the learned P. Sablmtini, 
a pupil of P. Martini, who himself beat tbe time us 
■maestro di cuprlln. All Naples joined unanimously in 
this act of public- sorrow, w hic h seemed offered by way of 
atonement for the past. 

Dr. Burney saw Jomelli at Naples, in 1770. He was 
then corpulent, and reminded the doctor much of the 
figure of Handel. This admirable musician was gifted 
with so great a facility of composition, that he seldom 
availed himself of the assistance of an instrument ; and 

Eossessed so tenacious n memory, that Sacchini assured 
h". Burney, he frequently composed an air, on opening 
a book of lyric poetry, and while, like an ancient peripa- 
tetic, he has been walking about a room ; and that this he 
would remember a year after, and then commit it to paper 
as expeditiously as he could write a letter. How alive 
he was to a sense of tbe respect due to his compositions, 
may be seen from the following anecdote, which wc shall 
give in the words of the narrator. " I acquired," says 
the celebrated Giardini, " great reputation among the 
ignorant for my impertinence. One night, during the 
performance of one of His own operas, Jomelli came into 
the orchestra, and scatod himself close by me. I deter- 
mined to give the maestro a touch of my taste and execu- 
tion, and in tbe symphony of the next air, w hich was in 
a pathetic style, I gave a loose to my fingers and fancy ; 
for which i was rewarded by the composer with a smart 
slap on the face, and it pro red one of the best lestons I 
crrer received from a great master, in tbe whole course of 
my life." Jomelli, however, was afterwards very kind 

• 



to this young and wonderful musician ; and did every 
thing in his power to advance his interests in life. 

As Raphael had three manners of painting at various - 
periods of bis life, so, it Iras been remarked, that Jomelli 
had three different styles of composition. Before be 
went to Germany, tbe easy and graceful flow of a Vinci, 
and a Pergolese, pervaded all his productions. When ia 
the service of the Duke of Wurtembwrg, finding that tbe 
Germans were fond of learning, of fuller harmonies, and 
more elaborate composition, be changed I lis style in com- 
pliance with the taste and expectations of his. andiencu ; 
and on bis return to Italy, endeavoured to thin and 
simplify his dramatic music, which, however, was still 
much too operose for Italiau ears, and was doubtless oae 
of tbe causes of tbe violent prejudice that was excised 
against him; for when, in the year 1770, Dr. Barney 
asked a Neapolitan how be liked Jomclli's opera of 
; Demo/oonte, he exclaimed with vehemence, E scelerata, 
Signore! (It is cursed. Sir). Climate operates so evi- 
dently on music, that what is admired in one country, is 
detected in another. The secret, perhaps, may be, that 
in cold climates, taW is necessary in order to circula- 
tion, while in hot climates, ease is tbe grand desideratum. 
; To such excess was this principle carried in Italy, before 
: the public car became familiarized to the works of 
Mozart, that whatever gave the hearer the leapt trouble 
to disentangle, or demanded reflection, was Gothic, pe- 
dantic, aud sceler/itt. On this paint, we will give the 
sentiments of Saverio Jlnttei, who was a friend of 
Jomelli, and has left m an interesting memoir of bis life* 
" The harmony which appears in his works, procured 
him the esteem of consummate musicians, but sometimes 
tost him the favour of the multitude.. He found the 
theatre, at Naples, in the greatest corruption ; as well in, 
as out of, the orchestra, nil was noise and confusion. Ne 
one thing, or circumstance, harmonized with another; 
the company, regardless of what was acting, and wholly 
ignorant of the subject, after much noise, chattering, 
and inattention, were scarcely quiet when an air of 
particular interest vsas performing by some singer of 
the greatest eminence. Music, learned and ingenious, 
like that of Jomelli, ubouniling in harmony and con- 
trivance, and requiring a careful execution, and tbe utmost 
stillness and attention in ihv »nntiviiee, would not satisfy 
the frivolous und depraved taste of the Italians, who 
used to say, that tbe music of Gluck, Jomelli, llasse, ami 
Bach, was too rough and German, and pleased them 
much less than the songs of the Gondolieri, and such airs 
as had few accompaniments, but abounded with graces 
and divisions." 

That even Metastasio partook of the taste thus cen- 
sured by Mattei, may be gathered from the following 
letter, written in 17«."> by the lyric poet to his friend the 
composer; which will also serve to shew how warmly 
its author was attached to the subject of this memoir. 

To SlGNOR NlCOI-O JOMEUI. 

Vienna, April, 6th 1765. 
"And does my admirable Jomelli then remember me 1 
The confirmation of tins truth, of which, in spite of your 
eternal silence, 1 never doubted* has afforded me a 
pleasure which I am unable to describe. Indeed I am 
I so much the more delighted with your last dear letter 
of the 3rd of March, as I bad so long in vain tried to 
procure it; having sent you, some time ago, my AlcaM 
dl bmo, by iL de Rois ; and since that written r*- i 

V * - " * 
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long prattle which ought to have been forwarded to you 
by Signora Scotti.at present the first woman of the opera 
in England, who, on quitting this place, set out for Lon- 
don. But either my couriers have been to blame, or 
my despatches ineffectual : and jet I am so sure of your 
Affection, and of my occupying a favourable place in your 
heart, that, whatever may happen, 1 shall never doubt 
the security of my station. 

" I regard the two masterly airs with which you have 
kindly favoured me, as precious gifts : and as far as the 
limits of my musical knowledge extend, 1 hare admired 
the uew ai.d harmonious texture of the voice and ac- 
companiments, the elegance of the one, and contrivance 
of the other ; and the uncommon unity of the whole, 
which renders them worthy of your abilities. I must 
confess, however, my dear Jomelli, that though this style 
impresses me with lespecl for the writer, you have when 
you please, another which instantly seizes on the heart, 
without giving the mind the trouble of reflection. When 
I have heard a thousand times, your airs Non so trovarl' 
errore, and Qiuindo sard quel d), with innumerable others 
which I cannot now recollect, that are still more 
seducing, they leave me no longer master of myself, but 
oblige mc in spite of myself, to feel all that you must 
have felt in composing them. Ah, mv dear Jomelli, do 
not abandon a faculty in which you nave not, nor ever 
will have, a rival. In masterly airs, there may be com- 
posers, perhaps, who by dint of pains and labour, will 
approach you ; but in finding the road to the hearts of 
others, their owu must be formed of fibres as delicate 
and sensitive as yours, and different from all those who 
have hitherto dealt iu musical notes. It is true, that in 
writing in this new style you cannot help sometimes ex- 
pressing the passions iu the way which your own happy 
temperament suggests ; but being obliged, in order to 
support your learned idea, too frequently to interrupt the 
voice, the impressions already made in the mind of the 
bearer, arc effaced ; aud for the reputation of a great 
master, y ou neglect that of an amiable, and most power- 
ful musician. 

" Adieu, my dear, and most worthy friend. If you 
knew with what occupations I am oppressed, you would 
be better able to judge of that affectionate regard, which 
so lone prevents me from finishing this letter. Take 
care of your health, for the honour of the harmonic 
family. Continue to love me, and believe me to be in- 
variably yours." 

Jomelli's acquirements were not confined to his pro- 
fession ; be also excelled in poetry ; there is a fine ode 
of bis writing, in a collection published at Rome, on 
the reconciliation of the Pope and the Kiug of Portugal. 
He had, doubtless, caught this taste from his friend 
Metaslasio; aud the curious will hear with interest, that 
on one or two occasions these two great men exchanged 
professions, Jomelli becoming the poet, aud Metaslasio 
the musician. Two Canzoni, published at Vienna, are 
the fruit of this Bport of genius. 



CONCERT-PITCH. 

To the Editor of the Harmonicon. 

Sir, 

As you invite the communications of your readers 
upon the subject of concert-pitch, a subject of the first 
importance to vocal performers, I beg to inform you that 
it ( engaged the atteution of the French Conservatoire dt 



Mmujue a doien years ago, in consequence of an arrtt 
issued by direction of Buonaparte, that the point should 
undergo investigation. 

The following report was the result of the imperial 
ordinance; it was published in the official part of the 
Moniteur, in December, IS 12. 

" The Committee of Instruction at the School of Music 
being apprized that the extreme height of Concert-pitch 
{ilivation du Ion) in use at the concerts of the Conserva- 
toire, strains the voices of the pupils, and endangers their 
being forced beyond their natural means, have judged 
that it is become indispensable to bring back the pitch of 
the orchestra to a degree more conducive to the preserva- 
tion of the voice. The Committee have compared the 
pitch (diapasons) of the various orchestras in Paris, and 
nave fixed and adopted a medium between those of the 
Imperial Academy of Music, the Optra Bxiffa, the chapel 
of His Majesty, and the Conservatoire. 

" The Director has therefore ordered, that the pitch 
chosen by the Committee, be used in future at the Conser- 
vatoire." 

That a change was thus produced is to be taken for 
granted, but in paying some attention to the subject last 
year, while in Paris, 1 found that the pitch of the French 
opera — the Academic Roy ale — was still rather higher 
than that fixed by custom in London. 

Till of late years the organ in St. Paul's Cathedral 
was half a note above the usual standard, and the organ- 
part of the music performed at the Feast of the Sons of 
the Clergy was therefore obliged to be transposed half a 
note lower thau the other parts, for the accommodation of 
the organist. This is a remarkable fact, and I am 
tempted to take the liberty of asking the various organists 
of our cathedrals, or other places of worship, whether 
any similar circumstance exists, or can be traced, in 
their respective churches ? 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

July 7th, 18*4. X. 



ON THE PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC IN THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

If, with respect to the question of music, we have to 
form an opinion either of an individual, or of a whole 
people, we ought not so much to take into our calculation 
those acquirements which are the product of study, as 
that original bias, and those faculties, which are imparted 
by the hand of nature. However capable the former 
may be of awakening our w ondcr and admiration, y et if 
its productions are not animated by an inborn feeling and 
a true love for the art, the most simple efforts of the lat- 
ter will be able to surpass it in its effects upon tbe mind. 
Hence, how frequently will a simple song, executed with 
grace, outvie all the art and studied ingenuity of the 
virtuoso ! Nature, that genial, though sometimes partial, 
mother, has endowed some of her children with those 
natural gifts of voice, to the native grace and spirit of 
which no art can aspire. Of these, it may be said, that 
they carry the jmrc sources of the enjoyment of art 
within themselves. Hence it will be found that a talent 
for music first displays itself among a people in their pre- 
dilection for song ; and in the present observations on the 
state of music in the Netherlands, we shall be guided by 
this view of the subject. 
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The Belgians, as it is well known, are, in a great 
measure, derived from the same origin as the Germans, 
which may be every where traced in their language, 
manners, and customs. From tbig circumstance it 
would be natural to conclude that they must possess 
the same talents and dispositions for music. Nothing, 
however, can be more erroneous than such a conjecture. 
From the highest to the lowest classes of society in Ger- 
many, a ready susceptibility of I lie charms of melody, 
and a just feeling of the beauties of harmony, are found 
universally to prevail. In the Netherlands, on the con- 
trary, but few songs are found in the mouths of the com- 
mon people, and even these are, for the greater part, 
devoid of all grace and beauty, and, like the French 
vaudevilles, are mostly sung in a monotonous unison. In 
those institutions for singing also, which lie open to the 
artisan as well as the peasant, there appears no disposi- 
tion to make any progress in song. This indifference 
extends also to Church music, for, with the exception of 
Antwerp and Ghent, there is no place in which music of 
this Kind is regularly cultivated. In the latter places, 
though the musical performance* are not quite what the 
connoisseur could wish, yet, both with regard to the 
•election of the music, and the manner of its execution, 
peat praise i3 certainly due to the exertions that have 
been made. In the other towns of the Netherlands, 
Brussels itself not excepted, we look in vain for any 
union of talents for the furtherance of this object. The 
oratorio, that species of composition so much cultivated 
im Germany, is scarcely known in the Netherlands even 
hy name. 

The general attention at present seems di ret ted to 
music of the instrumental kind. Associations of amateurs 
for the promotion of this object have, for some lime past, 
been formed in most of the tonus of Belgium, but par- 
ticularly iu those of Flanders, which arc aided by the 
talents of professors, and personally conducted by artists 
who take a deep interest in its culture. The predilec- 
tion for music of this kind, may, iu a great measure, arise 
from the circumstance of its being belter suited to a less 
cultivated ear, at the same time that its aid is more re- 
quired on occasion of puldic festivities, <$v. In several 
towns also, there has been instituted a kind of musical 
contests, of which the following outline may serve to con- 
vey some idea. 

It is announced in the public journals, that, on a 
certain day, commonly the great fair day, a competition 
of instrumental music is to take place in some particular 
town. At the same time, the conditions of the contest, 
and the prizes awarded to the victors, arc specified. The 
former consist in the performance of three pieces, left 
to the choice of the umpires ; the lutler iu gold and 
silver medals, for the l>esl performance of the first, 
second aud third piece, according to thedegree of difficulty 
by which it is attended. Such is the spirit of e nulation 
excited on these occasions, that competitors are known to 
come from a distance of fifty or sixty miles. The parties 
advance with music and flying colours towards the place 
of destination, where they are received with all due 
honours by the official persons of the town. The umpires 
are named. They repair to a stage erected in the public 
place, on the centre of which tbe medals are suspended 
before the eyes of the eager combatants. During the 
time that each parly is performing, the standard of 
their respective town is displayed, in order to an- 
nounce to the public from what place the competitors 



come. Immense are the numbers that flock from far and 
near to this spectacle, a proof of the interest that the 
lower classes take in this kind of music at least. The 
contest concluded, the umpires retire, and after a short 
deliberation, announce to the assembled multitude, in the 
person of their leader, who are the conquerors, and ad- 
judge the medals in the midst of the loud and repeated 
plaudits of the assembled crowd. 

It is to be regretted that some method of the same 
kind is not pursued with respect to song, for, if we may 
judge from the laudable zeal manifested on these oc- 
casions, the happiest results might reasonably be an- 
ticipated. Men who snare no exertions to produce some- 
thing worthy of approbation, deserve the esteem and the 
good wishes of all lovers of the art. 

We cannot pass the town of Liege without paying it 
tbe merited eulogium of possessing a number of dis- 
tinguished amateurs, who would do honour to any capi- 
tal. Concerts are given here every winter, in the saloon 
of the »S'ocie/c d Emulation, which ore not less con- 
spicuous for the good taste that prevails in the different 
selections, than for the skill ann science by which they 
are executed. The statue of their illustrious townsman, 
Gretry, adorns this hall, and stands like the presiding 
genius of the place to inspire a love of the art, and keep 
alive the flame of laudable emulation. 

Brussels also can boast of a great number of amateurs, 
perhaps more than any other town of the Netherlands ; a 
circumstance that may be traced to the many advantages 
which this town has derived from the favourable change 
of politics. Many foreigners, and particularly great 
numbers of English families of the first respectability, 
have settled here ; and as the latter consider music as an 
essential branch of education, and as the great enlivcner 
of social life, their presence here cannot but prove ad- 
vantageous to the artist, as well as beneficial to the in- 
terests of the art itself, which thus finds encouragement, 
and is stimulated to fresh exertions. Among the better 
orders of the Belgians, music also ranks among the objects 
of education ; hence throughout the whole town there is 
no want of musical activity. M. Rocourt and M. Le 
Cuimi: deserve to be mentioned as standing first among 
the professors of vocal music. The former is the director 
of u singing school, which has produced much rahmble 
talent. He is the author of a Treatise on Singing, which 
is considered as founded on the best principles, and, in 
every respect, an excellent performance. The latter has 
been long known in this part of the world, as the author 
of „everal pleasing compositions of a short kind, and some- 
thing in the more extended field of music is expected at 
his bauds. 

The most distinguished of the violinists of Brussels is- 
M. van der 1'lanken, an artist in every sense deserving 
of his fame. For tbe last three years be has been at 
the head of a society of amateurs, who regularly give 
concerts every winter. There is no want in this associa- 
tion of laudable zeal aud exertion. They perform the 
symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, and Romberg, and over- 
tures of the best masters. The quick movements are better 
executed than the slow, which, at least on the occasions 
when we had an opportunity of judging, were slurred over 
without a sufficient degree of attention. Beethoven is 
held iu great reverence by the society, but they appear 
conscious of their weakness, and seldom venture into a 
contest with his difficulties. Upon the whole, tbey 
do not yet appear to have penetrated sufficiently into 
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the true nature of the symphony, and solo pieces still form 1 
by far the best part of these performances ; we have 
heard very masterly talents on the piano, harp, flute, 
tfc. With respect to song, too mueh has been here sa- 
crificed to Catalanian roulades, and ornaments of the 
Rossinian school. But, if this artificial manner threatens 
to banish from vocal music that feeling which should be 
inseparable from it, still there exists here another 
Idnd of song, which is diametrically opposite to the other, 
the first requisite of which is simplicity and feeling. 
Accused as it may be of monotimy, still the French 
Romance possesses a grace and a charm, which never 
f&ils of Hs effect, and rn order to be well performed, re- 
quires something more than mere exertion of voice. It 
is but justice to say, that the public here have the good 
sense to hail with much more unanimous approbation one 
of these simple compositions, than the new Italian cor- 
rtrpeions, the principal end of which seems to be to tor- 
ment the human organs, and stimulate them into exer- 
tions beyond the powers of nature. A liberal spirit also 
prevails among the artists of this place, for when any 
foreign singer makes his appen ranee here, and wishes to 
gratrfy the pnblic with a concert, every assistance is af- 
forded him for the fnrtheraitce of this object. 

In private society the harp and jnano predominate. 
The compositions for the former are generally furnished 
from Paris and London ; for the latter, choice is made of 
Mozart, Plcyel, Steihelt, mid other easy masters. Beet- 
hoven, Ries, and other masters of their class, are very 
Clrilly laid aside with that proscribing maxim ; Crst la 
nmsimie sarartte. In quartett societies, the venerable 
Haydn still maintains his pre-eminence, though the mo- 
dern works of this kind, which Germany has produced, «re 
not unknown. 

With respect to the musical drama, Liege, Antwerp, 
Ghent and Mons, have each its respective opera. The 
company of Liege performs in the summer at Spa, and 
in the winter has the advantage of an orchestra known 
for its taste and science. When it is said that not 
only the principal comic operas of the day are performed 
here, but that also such works as the I'ato'e of Spon- 
tini, SfC, are attempted, it must be understood that we 
speak of this not so much for the excellence of the per- 
formances, as to shew the praise-w<rrthy exertions 
that are made; which may be considered as the omens 
of that excellence, which", at v.tt distant date, will, il 
is hoped, be found here. It would lead us too far 
to give an account of caefi particular opera ; we shall 
therefore confine our observations to that of the capital, 
whence an estimate may be formed of the rest. 

Brussels has two theatres, the great, and the little; 
the latter, situated in the Park. In this, French mm* 
dVriffc* and petitrs piccrs are performed, bnt the music 
is verv inferior. T "he Great Theatre is dedicated to the- 
atrical representations of all kinds, tragedy, comedv, the 
errand and the comic opera, and the ballet, though the 
latter principally engross the stage. The orchestra consists 
of forty members, some of whom are distinguished for 
talents far above the common rank. In order that the 
performances may be maintained with due splendour, the 
government devotes a certain sum annually to this object. 
The salaries of the singers are high, nay sometimes 
higher than those of the theatres at Paris, and, therefore, 
il is but reasonable to expect something good from such 
a company. But it is sufficient to observe that the 
French manner of singing generally predominates 



I here. Grand serious operas are seldom given, though 
Gluck, Piccini, Sacchini. and Sponlini have many admi- 
rers at Brussels. A strongly-marked declamation in reci- 
tative and song, forcible expression, and a solemnity of 
tone and manner, which remind one of the French tragedy, 
are qualifications indispensable in music of this kind. 
With respect to polyphonic song, we have before observed 
that there docs not appear mneb aptitude in the people 
here for such mnsic ; a defect particularly visible in the 
chorus parts of the operas, which, in general, are miserably 
Informed. This defect also extends to the audience, 
who are impatient of any thing but simple melodies, and 
rather discourage the introduction of full harmony. 
This very evil was, however, not without its attendant 
good, forGretry, following the taste of his countryman, 
gave an attention to melody that was productive of 
very beneficial consequences," especially at a time when 
the value of harmony was extolled to the disadvantage 
of air. His countrymen were charmed with his sweet 
and characteristic melodies, and the modesty aad re- 
serve which he shews in ornamenting his subject, without 
ever overloading it with unmeaning emliellishments. Even 
after henring the splendid productions of his successors, 
Boieldieu, Mebul, Berton, assisted" as they have been 
by all the late additional means of art, we return to him, 
as an artist who every where displays a just feeling, and 
is newr ambitious to sacrifice taste ami feeling to the- 
caprice of the moment. Bnt in this situation of things, 
the art was naturally limited, and made no new ad- 
vances. The French journals, as well as those of the 
Netherlands, which, indeed, were but an echo of the 
former, remained firm to the established principles of 
criticism, and never once suspected that any farther ad- 
vances had been made in the art ; when suddenly M. 
Castil-Blaze, of Faris, conceived the idea of translating 
the operas of Rossini and Mozart, in order to draw the 
public attention to those two men, so celebrated in their 
respective countries. — The attempt threatened to produce 
a complete revolution in the French opera ; and, in its 
turn, had a most decided effect npon the taste at Brussels, 
which now first became influenced by the works of these 
masters, who, though sn distant from each other, not only 
in point of lime, but in the spirit and character of their 
works, were, if the expression may be used, contem- 
poraries in the eyes Of this place, where their works 
became known at the same moment and were brought 
into immediate comparison before hearers, to whom they 
came with all the freshness of novelty. 

In the year rs?l, M Cnstil-Blazc had, by his article* 
in the Journal drs Debals, revived the dispute concerning 
the ancients and the modems, and maintained, to the 
grent scandal of the snpporters of the former, that the 
comic opera of France, like that of Italy and Germany, was 
defective in music of a richer and morepow erful character; 
that G retry, notwithstanding his other merits, was still 
defective in many points. He introduced the names of 
Mozart and Rossini, as forming the centre of two dif- 
ferent parties, and announced a translation of some of 
their more popular works. This contest between the two 
parties created a great interest in Brussels. The Italian 
master, who was already known by some isolated pieces 
and airs of considerable beauty, daily excited a greater 
curiosity to become acquainted with his works ; parties 
began to be formed ; when at last the Barbiere di Scviglia 
was produced to an overflowing audience, and was re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm heretofore without example. 
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Tnc orchestra, excited by the general interest felt on 
if us occasion, exerted itself to the utmost, as, indeed, did 
ail the performers M *his •ceaaian. On the following 
day the name of Rossini was in every mouth. Some 
voices however were raised against him, and men of 
cooler and MAtdiMMiMMle judgment declared that the 
music though brilliant, in appearance, was in reality 
meagre and monotonous, and that the subject was over- 
charged in a manner that nothing could justify. Yet 
these voices were drowned amidst the loud applauses of 
the intoxicated multitude. They laughed at the cold- 
blooded critic, who could think of analyzing their plea- 
sures, and attempt to reason away their enjoyment. The 
object of music, said they, is to please ; this the music of 
Rossini does in the highest degree, and therefore it speaks 
its own excellences. 

This ebullition of popular feeling had scarcely subsided, 
when Mozart's Nozze di Figaro was announced, and ga\e 
a new direction to the public attention. Curiosity was 
Jong kept upon the stretch by the daily announcement,— 
" Inces\nment If Marriage de Figaro, opera noui eau du 
ctlrbrr Mozart." At last the vrished-fur evening arrived ; 
the orchestra was all alarm lest th^y should betray the 
fame of so renowned a master ; the feeling is evident to 
the whole house. All the resources of the theatre were 
brought into action on this occasion ; it was felt that they 
had to contend with greater dilHculties than were to be 
found in the Barton*, and that even should justice be 



done to the single melodies of the composition, yet that 
the combined parts and polyphonic beauties of the piece 
threatened to oppress the lafents of the company. A fresh 
field was opened Itefore them ; they were entering oil a 
new path in which they could not tread with ease and 
freedom. Many of the audience had imagined that they 
should find in Mozart a Rossini of a more powerful cali- 
bre, and were prepared to hear a superabundance of 
roulades and noise. Judge then of their agreeable sur- 
prise, when they beard a music which abounded with 
feeling, pathos and simplicity, and yet, at the same lime, 
could reach the loftiest nights; which was duly attempered 
and kept within a just degree ; which suited itself in 
every respect to the spirit of the action, and eveu in it» 
richest display poured out its inexhaustible fulness v\ ith- 
out pomp and" without pretension. Hut how could a first 
representation, naturally imperfect, give effect to all these 
excellencies, and make those duly sensible of their value, 
in whose minds the dazzling beauties of the rapid and 
highly -coloured passages of Rossini were uppermost ; in 
order to fool whioh, an unbiussed feoling and a composed 
in the highest degree requisite I The applaMse, 
vas but moderate, and many joined therein 
lo as others did ; yet the sptaMUd duet iu the 
was called for a second time amidst tumultuous 
• and unanimous applause. To the greater musical scenes 
of this inimitable composer less sensibility was shown. 
The whole of Brussels was now one great field of 
contest between the partisans of Mozart aud Rossini. 
The multitude, and a part of the fashionable amateurs, 
were on the side of the Italian; musicians, and the 
■more enlightened friends of the art, sidi d with the Ger- 
man. In the journals too the contest was long and 
fiercely maintained ; and it was seen how this led writers 
to penetrate more aud more into the true nature and 
i of music From ibis collision of parties brighter 
elicited, and hidden truths brought to light, 
vtrlitte of Rossini alone been produced, he 
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would unconditionally have come oft" the 
every thing superficial, Rossini sank in 
Upon a nenrer acquaintance. The Gazza Ladra came 
very inopportunely for bis fume, and tended to diminish 
a part of the public enthusiasm. On the 2sth of No- 
vember lt»22, this opera was given here for the 6rst time, 
and, though admirably performed, did not by any means 
obtaiu that stormy applause with which the representation 
of the Barbiere was hailed. Now it yvas that the op- 
ponents of Rossini advuueed more courageously ; they 
showed beyond the power of contradiction, that the music 
of the new piece was but too often altogether at 
with the character of the subject, which ought to havel 
treated in a manner altogether different from the in- 
trigues of Figaro, and yet that at every step we stumble 
upon absurd reminiscences of the latter. It was shewn 
that Rossini made all his personagos warble iu the same 
Artificial style, old und young, high and low, ^ 
gay,— that all were measured by nearly the same st 
ard; that in ibteuing to lus music we frequently forget 
the stage altogether and imagine ourselves at a concert. 
Meantime, Mozart's Fiyaro was repealed several times, 
and better performed ut every repetition ; and in the eves 
of the true friends of the art the value of this master- 
piece was enhanced daily. In all probability the Ger- 
man comuoscr would have entirely carried the* day in the 
ey es of the c.gnoM emi of Brussels, bad not circumstances 
hrtenreoed which prevented the farther performance of 
the Sazze di Figaro. This was the means of allaying 
the fervour of the dispute, and alter this the partisans of 
Rossini seemed rather to decline than increase. By the 
many his work* are still held iu high estimation ; artists, 
however, and thinking amateurs, seem to have made up 
their uuuds on the subject, and gather around Mozart. 
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SIGKOR ROSSINI AXD SIGNOR CARFANI. 



Amjikm iiuuucorum </rntu, laud'Uortt. — Tacitcs, 

In a former number we hud occasion to allude to the 
exaggerated prniscs that hail been lavished upon Rossini 
in one of the Italian literary journals, and as we have 
been lately favoured with a sight of the volume in which 
(be article occurs, we shall extract some passages for 
the edification und amusement of our readers- Had not 
.1 considerable degree of importance been attached lo 
this critique, by its bciug made to form a leading urticlc 
■in a jourual so respectable as the BiblioUca Italiama, 
we should have passed it without uoticeas a wicked quiz 
upoii Rossini. But as it stands, it is evidently intended 
as a boHuJitie eulogium on the composer, und what at 
first sight might be wistukeu for the bitterest irony, is, 
in euVct, written with all possible ttaivttt, and with an 
earnestness and gravity ol manner, that leave not a 
shadow of a doubt on the subject. 

Signor Carpuni • Ijcgins with a very high-flown pane- 
gyric upon the merits of Zelmiru, which be appears to 
consider as the most transcendent production ol human 
genius. 

" So powerful" says he " is the style of this opera, x 
thnt iii listening to it, we imagine we* now hear Gluck, 
, 
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now Tract ta, now Sacchini, now Mozart, now Handel; 
for their learning, troth, and beauty, revive and look more 
green in the living graces of Zelmira." Who, at all ac- 
quainted with the music of Rossini, would not suppose this 
a bitter piece of satire in disguise ? What extraordinary 
praise for a comix, ser, who is known to imitate, not to say 
borrow from, the ancient masters with so little scruple ! 

Hie author goes on, " In this opera the song is an 
elegant and expressive design ; but to render the picture 
perfect, a Titian was required to give his colouring to the 
piece ; and Rossini was here the Titian to clothe in 
appropriate tints the outline which he had designed with 
all the sublime power of a Raphael. The orchestra is 
to the musician what the pallet is to the painter ; it is 
from this that he draws Inc whole lift* and soul of his 
-subject. Now the instrumentation of Rossini is tndy 
matchless, not less for the spirit and freedom of his touch, 
than for the variety aud truth of his colouring. Simple 
and unvarnished where his subject requires it, he leaves 
the singer free to display his art, and sway the sceptre 
of song above the instruments that murmur at his feet"! 
But when the subject becomes animated, when the dread- 
ful and the furious have place, the instrumental part 
assumes a corresponding vigour, and fighting magnani- 
mously by its side, seems to dispute with it the honour of 
the triumph. The ritornelli and intervals of the orches- 
tra, which second the voice of the singer, are like the 
flowers in a lovely valley, which, displaying the pomp 
of their charms, do but augment iIk> beauty of the land- 
scape. Mis recitatives are most elaborate, instrumented 
from beginning to end, and so full of truth and eloquence, 
that they are not inferior in force and value to the most 
beautiful airs. 

But who can enumerate the many inventions, the 
ingenious contrivances, the varied movements and pas- 
sages, all of a new stamp and character, which are 
scattered with an unsparing hand amidst these highly- 
wrought accompaniments / Who, the ingenious ap- 
propriation of particular passages to particular in- 
struments 1 Who, the extraordinary combination of 
their multiplied sounds without producing the slightest 
confusion ? Who, that happy distribution of chords and 
movements, from which springs the rich variety, the 
magic beauty of instrumentation, which gave such re- 
nown to a Haydn and a Mozart, which the fruitful fancy 
of a Cimarosa poured forth with such copiousness, hut 
which it was reserved for Rossini to carry to the utmost 
degree of perfection, luxuriating as he does in new crea- 
tions, and in contrivances that are as ingenious as they are 
new and inexhaustible ?— And here it may be remarked, 
that between the instrumentation of these two Italians, 
and the Germans above named, there exists this essential 
difference, that while the two last, by ainalmagating too 
much the parts for the voices with those for the instru- 
ments, stifle the song and prevent it from maintaining 
its due ascendancy, Cimarosa and Rossini, in the midst 
of the splendour of their instrumentation, always keep it 
modest, and subdued, and make it entirely subservient to 
the melody. I have no doubt but that this is the chief 
reason why none of the principal singers of latter times 
were ambitious to sing the operas of Haydn and Mo- 
zart, and, on the contrary, hastened to exercise their 
talents on the works of a Cimarosa, a Piecini, a Pai- 
siello, a Zingarelli and a Mayer, who respect song as 

* Compare this »itli llu- remarks at p. 106 of the Habmumcon 
for last June. 



the presiding divinity of their compositions. Ah! with 
what rapture would not the illustrious virtuosi of latter 
times have sung the music of the great Rossini, who, 
alas ! has come too late for them, and for us ! — But 
softly with this too late. I recall my words. He could 
not have come at a more propitious period, to see this 
opera of his executed in the first style of excellence ; 
thanks to the public spirit and exertions of Sigr. Bar- 
baja ! — But doubtless you will ask what parts of this 
opera were most applauded ? 1 will tell von : every 
thing except the overture — for there was none ! And 
yet, what is unexampled, of this extraordinary musk 
not a single piece wv encored ! The discretion of the 
public was the principal reason, to which must be taken 
into consideration the length of the drama, and finally, 
(a thing most strange and extraordinary,) the contest 
that exists between the pieces themselves, for being all 
mosl beautiful, the moment one is heard, the memory 
and the heart are instantly off to another ! ! — My friend, 
in descanting upon the excellencies of Zelmira, 1 liave so 
given the rein to my steed, that I cannot stop here, but 
being full of the vastness and sublimity of this modern 
Italian genius, I must open my heart to you, and tell you 
what I think of the character of his music in general, 
and of the qualities of its great inventor." 

Sigr. Carpani then proceeds to sum up the qualities 
of his great idol, in the same elaborate style of pane- 
gyric, and reduces them to the following: "The first," 
says he, " of these gifts, unapproachable and sublime, is 
novelty. This indispensable quality in music, this 
wondrous star, which artists and poets are seeking night 
and day on the vast horizon of known ami common ideas ; 
this star so anxiously desired but so seldom found, 
presents itself spontaneously to the eves of the genius of 
Pesaro, and surrounds him with its encering light. The 
second of these gifts is a vast fecundity of these much 
desired and original ideas. In this respect be surpasses 
the fruitfulness of that most fruitful of geniuses, Cima- 
rosa. The third, is tony, which is never wanting in his 
compositions, but abounds in them from one end to the 
other. The fourth, is t rpressiun, in which he is equally 
hapny, both in the bu fi> and the scrio style ; and when 
he does not adhere to this with the utmost rigour, it is 
not without a reason ; aware that he most at times 
sacrifice either the expression or the song, the wisdom of 
our maestro abandons the former rather than depart from 
the latter. In music, the first thing to be attended to is 
the music itself ; now song is the thread of the musical 
discourse, and when that is neglected, all order, all 
course of thought is lost. The music is gone, and nothing 
but noise remains. Would to heaven, that the supporters 
of the modem German school of music, were profoundly 
penetrated with this important truth ! — The fifth is learn- 
ing. But the learning of the genius of Pesaro is not an 
inflexible tyrant, who fetters by his severe decrees the 
freedom of fancy and the natural bent of nature ; who 
prescribes a mass of rules derived by tradition from the 
schools of the Flemings of the middle age, rules that 
are abhorrent to melody, and freeze the very current of 
genius by cold And abstract calculations. No, the learn- 
ing of Rossini is the daughter of experience, the result 
of an exquisite and perfect organization, aided by such 
general principles as are to be learnt in the school of 
counterpoint of every poor village organist." 

" That Rossini is a genius in the full acceptation of the 
term is evident from the value, the number, and the success. 
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of his productions. It has been said, that it is the property 
of a man of true genius Dot to leave the world as he found 
it. This is perfectly verified in the case of Rossini : a 
mere glance at the state in which Italian music found 
iUt-lf, at the moment be appeared among the followers 
of Calliope, will convince ns of this truth. The greater 
part of the illustrious Italian composers had quitted the 
scene, and left it to composers of a mediocre class. Mute 
were the golden lyres of • Paisiello, a Zinearelli, a Fio- 
ravauti, a Salien, a Piier, a Portogallo. It is true that 
those illustrious veterans, a Winter, a Weigl and a 
Mayer, bad not quitted the career in which they had 
reaped so many laurels ; but the days of their activity 
were, in a great measure, past. Cherubini and Spontini, 
in naturalizing themselves to the soil of France, were 
lost to Italian music. Among the youthful composers of 
greatest promise were a Pavesi, a Farinelli, a General!, 
a Coccia, a Nicolini, and some few others. They kepi 
alive the hopes of the public, but were not sufficient to 
administer fully to their -wants. In this state of things 
the Orpheus of Pesaro appeared ; he established a new 
system of melody, and in the empire of harmony it 
might now be said, — 

.VoffHMt ah inttgro itctorum natcitvr onto. 

Music again resumes her dusty and long-neglected sceptre; 
her temples, so long deserted, are again thronged with 
ad miring crowds. As yet but a youth, Rossini enters 
upon his musical career; his manner, however, is formed, 
and he shews himself the creator of a style at once brilliant 
and vigorous. A deluge of new ideas pours from his 
pen ; his scores abound with interesting incident ; he 
fathoms the chromatic, and pasting from thence to the 
diatonic with an ease altogether surprising, he makes the 
one give a double force and relief to tke other, and thus 
adorns his melodies with a grace and variety, exclusively 
his own. He knows how to mingle, as occasion requires, 
the dramatic, the pindaric, the anacreontic, with astonish- 
ing felicity; he spreads around him with lavish hand 
a thousand graces, a thousand flowers, a thousand play- 
ful yet magic sallies of his genius. When he wishes to 
spread around him terror and alarm, the enharmonic tem- 
pest is heard to roar ; with expressive leaps of the seventh 
(salti di set lima), he imitates the acute cry of anguish, 
and with those of the octave be paints the transports of 
joy and love ; and these starts frequently repeated, even 
without any motivo, become a characteristic beauty of his 
song. His instruments have a soul, a sentiment, a life 
while they are heard to discourse among themselves, and 
to converse with the singers, to whom they sometimes 
answer, and at others make a pleasing echo. By the 
happy employment which he makes of the piano and the 
forte, the chiar-oscuro becomes in his hands a means of 
surprising efficacy and power; in this respect, he may be 
truly called the Rembrandt, the Caravaggio of the musical 
art. Again, how exquisite are his enharmonic transitions, 
which nourish and invigorate the harmony, and so hap- 
pily introduce the desired cadences! Haydn was used 
to employ them at times, but with Rossini they form an 
integral part of his style, in which, take notice, that all 
is not new, and yet the new is not all (tutto non i mtovo, 
ma nuovo n'i il tutlo.) The lovely and delicious Ros- 
si nian cantilena is the /nson of the sea of music: in a 
short time it makes the circuit of the earth, touches on 
every shore, and enters every port ; the same melodies 
are heard at one and the same moment in the streets of 
Vol. II. 



Calcutta, and in these of Naples, London, Cadiz, Vienna, 
Philadelphia, St. Petersburg, &c. So true it is,— a truth 
that makes the harmonists gnash their teeth with rage, — 
that the omnipotence of music does not consist in chords, 
however learned they may bo, but in melody. Chords re- 
main behind in the orchestra ; song makes the circuit of 
the world. In simple and naked beauty, like another 
Venus, it glides along the surface of the ocean, and sub- 
jects the land to its irresistible attractions." 

" Such is the history of the music of Rossini. Scarcely 
had he displayed his wonder-working song, (canto tau- 
maturgo) bis glowing and original genius, than ne at once 
became the delight of all. The name of Rossini was in 
every mouth; Rossini was sung in thirty theatres of 
Italy at the same moment, and N. B. in ten different 
operas ! ! ! Rossini was the idol of the public ear, the 
star of the manager, the support of the music seller, the 
food of every taste (il favorito pascalo,) the theme of every 
philharmonic circle from one extremity of Europe to the 
other. The diversity in the characters of nations, in 
their opinions, their tastes, their prejudices, all were 
nothing against the resistless power of this new Ampbion. 
In less than seven years, he achieved the most rare and 
unheard of conquest — the general conquest of ears, {la 
conquisia generali delle orecchie) t ! 

" How elegantly has our poet Barbieri expressed my 
idea: 

'Gcnti di lingua Minnie, e di cottumf, 
Onrnnle a swnlir vario c divcrao, 
E 1 Indo •Ipuo, e il Meaaicano, e forse* 
1/ Ottcntotto roedesmo ed il Golone, 
Tutli van pmi a quel sublime incaalo 
t)e*Jlo»3inuuii numcri* ?*'* 

Signer Carpani tben proceeds to draw a comparison 
between Rossini and Napoleon the great, — an idea so 
brilliant that it was stolen by M. de Stendhal, the author 
of Rossini's life, and thus concludes : " compared to the 
wonders achieved by the man of Pesaro, the fable of 
Orpheus is but a faint image. Pleasure is his ministering 
spirit, and nature his great confederate; calumny, pe- 
dantry and poverty of spirit, start up to arrest the young 
maestro in the pathway to fame, but with the magic of 
his song he leads them all captive, and, in the space of a 
few short yean, tbe musical world is Rossini's! He 
himself is astonished at his own triumphs, but is only 
stimulated to new exertions in order to preserve the 
the sceptre he had gained. His triumphs cost nothing 
but tears of delight, and the very vanquished are obliged 
to applaud tbe victor. Long and glorious shall be ~liis 
reign, and may it not have an end till nature, unlocking 
her choicer treasures, shall give some other genius to tbe 
world, endowed with talents, of which, at present, we 
can form no definite idea." 

In this manner, Signor Carpani rambles on through 
more than thirty pages, and in the fervour of his heated 
imagination, sees concentrated in Rossini every excel- 
lence of which the world has afforded any first-rate 
example. He is made to realize the pure beau ideal of 
tbe Greeks ; he has the creative mind of a Homer, a 
Dante, a Michael Angclo, a Newton, and, by way of com- 
pleting the climax,-— of a Metastasio. In symmetry and 



• Nations of manners and of hi ntruatr strange, 
Of different orrnns formed (o think and feci, 
The Indian's self, the Mciicaxi, nay more, 
PereliaDce the Hottentot and swarthy Moor, 
All own tbe magic and tho power aublime 
Of the Roainumsong. 
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beauty of proportion he is aPalladio; and in colouring ami 
composition, by turns, a Raphael, a Titian, and a Carra- 
vagio. But conscious, perhaps, that the world might not 
give him entire credit for his daring assertions, Signor 
Carpani, though reluctantly, has presented ns with a 
part of the reverse of this nighty-coloured picture. He 
shall speak for himself. 

"Rossini is the sun of harmony ; but as in the bright 
god of day there are some spots, do not think rav eyes 
are so dazzled by his splendour that I do not perceive the 
same in him -, or that he, Mr. Sun (il Signer Sole,) does 
not leave something to be desired. His first spot is the 
abuse he sometimes makes of prosody, when not respecting 
the proper accent of the idiom, he lays the emphasis on 
wrong words, and sacrifices language to effect. This 
may, in a great measure, be attributed to the haste with 
which he writes, acting more by inspiration than by re- 
flection. Another spot, is his frequently confounding 
different styles, a defect which he shares with many 
other great composers. In one and the same breath, he 
passes from the sublime to the gay, from the serious to 
the jocose, without observing a due order and harmony 
in the transitions. But how easily might he remedy this 
defect, by suspending tbe action of his genius, and forcing 
it to submit to the laws of his understanding. Another 
of his spots, is the terrible strepor (tcrribile ttrrpitare) of 
bis instruments, which is sometimes so overwhelming as 
to deafen his audience. At hearing the mingled tempest 
of his trombones, thundering kettle-drums, and shrilly 
whistling octave flutes, you might suppose you heard 

Ttic hollow wirot« o'er Garga'i wood* that »»e*p, 
Or Itu- loud how ling* of the Tuscan deep ; 

or the caverns of JEtna, re-echoing to the din of the 
hammers of the Cyclops. I know that Rossini has not 
recourse to these strong effects without a reason ; he 
employs these deep masses of shade in order the more 
strongly to relieve the delicate and effective colours of his 
picture. But less prodigality in this respect would be 
certainly commendable; the public would be more pleased 
to purchase their pleasure with less displeasure-, it is 
money spent with a very ill will. — Another spot in oirr 
sun is prolixity. Sometimes, particularly in concerted 
pieces, ne seems to be constantly in search of the goal 
without ever finding it ; hence the unreasonable length 
of some of his operas. Yet even this redundancy is the 
defect of genius, and arises from the haste in which he is 
obliged to write. Cicero excuses himself for having 
written a long letter, by saying he had not time to make 
it shorter. It must also be acknowledged that Rossini 
has been guilt v of contradictious, in the particular colour- 
ing which he has given to certain words and passages. 
He has sometimes made his personages loud and obstre- 
porous, when the character of the passion required a calm 
and subdued melody. 

*' I shall conclude with one word of advice to Rossini, 
which is, that though every one is master of his own pro- 
perty, yet it would be better if he would repeat less fre- 
quently certain favourite passages ; if he would bear this 
truth in mind, that when he has made over his property 
once to the public, he has no right to dorm H again, 
and moke use of it as his own. Even among lovers the 

Senitriv repltcur tro/ipo mi pace • .' 

has its limits. Iu the beginning of this paper I was 
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induced to declare that I regarded this very repetition as 
a title to praise; but upon more mature reflection I must 
alter my opinion, Rossini will doubtless plead in justi- 
heat ion, that the haste in which he composes, does not 
leave him time for study, and that be copies himself 
without reflection. Some may think such an excuse 
sufficient ; but, indiscreet as I may appear in hazarding 
such an assertion, yet I do not hesitate to demand of tbe 
Rossini who creates, that he should forget all that Ros- 
sini has created. — Yet stilh I have two words to offer in 
his excuse. Do yon know why these repetitions become 
more sensible to the generality of men ? Because this 
unfortunate music of Rossini allows the world neither 
rest nor repose. Tossed and turned in a thousand ways, 
adapted to every kind of instrument, good or bad as it may 
happen, his poor melodies are made to serve every par* 
pose ; and so kind, go accommodating ore his eantdene, 
that they lend themselves to every one, and suffer them- 
selves to be travestied, lengthened, shortened, and re* 
moulded at pleasure. As warlike airs they are heard to 
march at the head of battalions ; as airs of tbe chamber 
they resound en every festive occasion ; as pious com- 
positions they fill the majestic organ in the temple of 
the Lord. Even in the theatres themselves, they are 
made to quit the department of song, in order to animate 
the panlomine, ana to render less tedious ihe length- 
ened ballet The Rossinion melody has found its way to 
every piano-forte, to every harp, to every guitar. Nay, 
does not every tavern, do not the highways and the by. 
ways of every town, resound night and day, with his all 
pervading song 1 Is it not ground from every barrel 
organ, and scraped from the violin of every blind fiddler 
of every village ? In order to complete the full circle of 
activity, nothing now remains but to bear it repeated 
from every church tower, and warbled in the throat of 
every piping 
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CAMBRIDGE MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

The late commencement at this University was render- 
ed unusually gay, by some musical performances under 
the management of Madame Catalan i, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, under that of her husband, M. Valle- 
breque. In addition to the above lady, Madame Colbran 
Rossini, Miss Stephens, Mr. Sapio, Signor Placet, and 
Mr. Kellncr were engaged. Tbe performances began 
by a concert at the Senate-house, on Friday the 2d of 
July, which was most brillioirtly attended. Rossini 
himself not only tat at the piano-forte, hat sang the air 
in the Barhierc, « Largo al factotum," and, with Ma- 
dame Catalani, tbe duet, " Se Sato in eorpo avete," 
from the Matrimonio Sryretn of Cimarosa. Miss Stephens 
gave ** Gin living worth," and, in short, tbe whole 
concert consisted of things that had been twenty times 
at least performed at tbe different public places in 
Ixmdon during the winter. 

Tbe room, though not crowded, was respectable, and 
produced the sum ef six hundred guineas ; tbe fltting up 
of the orchestra was not much to the credit of the mana- 
ger; a lit lie contemptible stage, the rude supporters of 
which were not half hidden by the scanty supply of 
fragments of many-coloured, balf-worn baize ; the lights 
glimmering; in the' distance with matchless economy. 
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defective numbers in the orchestra, particularly in the 
choral department. Never was witnessed such a jumble 
of incongruities brought together under the name of a 
sacred performance. It was matter of universal relo- 
cation, to bear selections from the sublime works of 
Handel, without the aid of a chorus. 

The concert on Saturday evening was fully attended, 
but the selection was not in good taste, and the per- 
formance very imperfect, owing to the want of a re- 
hearsal. The trio, " Papaiad," was not well received, 
nor did it deserve to be. From a parsimony which has 
disgraced this undertaking, nearly the whole of the first 
act was performed during twilight. 

The church of -St. Mary was filled on Monday toe 5th, 
to hear a second performance of sacred music. Madam*; 
Crtlalam taog Comfort ye my People with great force ; 
but owing to her transposing it, the band waa completely 
•t fauh. This practice, which is very common with this 
distinguished performer, ought to be resisted ; it is quite 
ruinous, in most cases, and should meet with the strongest 
censure whenever it occurs. Madame Pasta was added 

to the vocal corps this moruing, and sang *• Che 

jarb eenza Eridice ?" in a church, and before the beads 
of the University ! That she charmed all hearers, may 
be imagined, but that an njiera air should have been 
licensed in a sacred fane, before the magic of her voice 
began to lull the judgment to sleep, is amongst the 
wonders of the day. 

The last concert at the Senate-bouse, on the Monday 
evening, was oppressively crowded. Somethings were 
extremely well performed, and received with great ap- 
plause: others were but indifferently executed. 

It has been said that M. Vallebreque is a loser by his 
speculation. We give no credit whatever to the report, 
though be will certainly gain no reputation by it Con- 
siderable dissatisfaction was at first expressed by some 
beads of houses, on account of the business being put 
into the hands of a foreigner to manage without due con- 
trol, and a few, it has been publicly stated, left the 
town in disgust. The manner in which the whole has 
been conducted, has not tended to conciliate the opposing 
party .- but we rejoice to learn that, whoever may have 
gained or lost, the hospital has profiled to the amount of 
six hundred panada by the festival. 



YORKSHIRE AMATEUR MUSIC MEETING. 

The sixteenth meeting; of the musical amateurs of 
the enmity of York, took place at Sheffield, on Tuesdav 
and Wednesday, the 91st and 2Sd of Jsdy. A more 
than usual interest was excited on this occasion, owing 
to its being the first performance that has taken place in 
the magnificent music-hall, which has been erected at an 
expense of about five thousand pounds, and, iudeed, is 
not yet entirely finished. This noble room is ninety- 
eight feet long, by thirty- eight wide, and will hold about 
1300 persons, which number was admitted, by way of 
trial, at one of the rehearsals. About 700 ladies "and 
gentlemen attended on each of the morning*. The 
orchestra is of very large dimensions, and is fitted op in 
the most tasteful manner. The music desks are all of 
iron, and the upper part being in the form of a lyre, 
those objects, vshich are generally formal, or even offen- 



sive, are rendered highly pleasing to the eye. The band 
consisted of forty-five instrumental 
vocal chorus of about 



he eye. in 
performers. 
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The advanced and diffused state of the musical art in 
the North of England is almost ur. known to the people 
iu the South, who are very little aware that even the 
working manufacturers in Yorkshire and Lancashire pos- 
sess a knowledge of choral music — uf all Handel's grand 
works, for instance — that the regular chorus- singers of 
Loudon can hardly rival. Such heing the fact in the 
case of the It wer orders, it may be taken for granted 
that the upper classes, who cultivate the art as a part of 
their education, are skilful in proportion to the leisure and 
means they enjoy. A proof of ibis will be manifest 
from the annexed programmes of two concerts, per* 
formed on this occasion, chiefly by amateurs. The 
selections contain some of the finest and most difficult 
modern compositions, and when we say that they were 
executed with great precision, and with very fine effect, 
by a powerful band, we only speak the general opinion 

of* lliQ i 
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FIRST DAY'S CONCERT. 
Paut I. 

Anaereon. 

1 was glad," . Atiwood. 

Song, Miss D. Travis, "Bui we discourse" 

Overture. FUelio .... 
Glee. " Glorious Apollo," .... Wrhbe. 
Sung, "Su-ten orArhenm," . . . C«Ucett. 
Olce, "Return blest days,- . . . J. 8. Smith, 
Overture. F reytekHUe, .... W tber. 
Soar, Mist D. Travis, " Whattho' I trace," Handel. 
Graud Chorus. - Glaria in eieelsis." . . Haydn, 

Pabt II. 

Symphony, ia C miaor .... Berthemon, 
Glee, ■' VVimwgha, tweet rate," . . . CaUceU. 
Sung, Mina D. T ravin, " County Guy," . 

Overture, Opera XI B. Romberg. 

Olee, '* Breathe ■•rfV, ye winds," . . . Pax ton. 
Song, " Yon eager swain," . . . H'tytln's Seatont. 
Chorus, " Be prophiou*," .... Haydn't Seasons. 
Overture, La reitale .... Spentini. 
Song, Minn D. Trails, '* The Si >l<lier tired," lie. Ante, 
Grand C horus. " Glory to God," from Gard- 
ner's Oratorio uf Judas .... Beethoven. 

SECOND DAY'S CONCERT. 
Pabt I. 

Syrnphonr, No, 11. in D . . . .A. Romberg. 
Glee, " Since lint I taw year face," . . Ford. 
Song, Mint I>. Travis; • Midst silent 



Overture, Leonora 

Duetto, " Crudct, ptrchc." . . Noxert. 

Suag , " Friend of the Brave," . . Caltrott. 

Duetto, '* Se mi ertttt," .... Fhrio. 
Overture, La Precioaa 
Song, Miss D. Travit, "O 

Lord," .... 
Grand Chora*. " Holy holy," . . . Mozart. 

Pabt II. 

Symphony, No. 1. . . ... . Fe*c*. 

Glee, ** Mya&eer Van Dunk." . . Bitkop. 

Song, Mua D. Travis, " Donald," (Scutch Air) 
Duet, " Love in thine eiet," . . . Jackson. 

Quintetto, Opera XX Beetkoren. 

Chorus, " Welcome mighty Kings," . . Handel. 
Glee, " "Tit the last rut* of tinnier," . Strvraton. 
Otrrtinre, IMaanla e Caristina . . Rom mi. 

Song, Mia* D. Trivia, " Sweet bird," (II 

Peiiteroso) Handel. 

Grand Chorus, " God save the King," from 

the Coronation Anthem .... Handel. 

It should be observed, that the principal^ object of 
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these meetings is to bring forward the very best com- 
positions, principally of modern date; therefore, one of 
their most striking features, is novelty more particularly in 
instrumental music : of this class will be found, in the 
above selections, the finest pieces of the greatest living 
composers, all of which were performed in a manner 
highly creditable to the meeting, particularly the sym- 
phony by Beethoven. Amongst the novelties, will be 
observed, a symphony by Fesca ; a very fine new over- 
ture, by Weber, also an overture, by Rossini, which 
produced great applause. The last mentioned compos i 
tions arc almost unknown in this country. 

About 100 gentlemen sat down to an excellent dinner 
in the concert-room, on the first day. The Rev. J. 
Lowe, of Wentworth, in the chair. Numerous glees and 
songs enlivened the evening, some of which were ex- 
ecuted in verse and chorus by all the amateurs present, 
with a precision and an effect that could not be exceeded. 

Upon " Success to Music" being given as a toast, the 
chairman remarked, that he was glad of the opportunity 
to testify his approbation of such meetings. They not 
only called together an assemblage of gentlemen, for 
amicable enjoyment, but they served another purpose : 
he was sorryto find, that there was an attempt made by 
some people to revive a spirit of puritanism, that would 
forego, or crush, the friendly intercourse among men ; 
but he approved of every exertion to oppose its progress 
and success. He considered the present meeting well 
calculated for that purpose, and, though himself identified 
with the sacred office of a clergyman, he had accepted 
the chair he then filled, and attended the summons which 
called him thither, with very great pleasure *, and with 
these feelings, be begged to propose—" Success to the 
amateur meetings." 

The chairman afterwards gave " The amateurs of 
York, Leeds, Hull, and other places, who have favoured 
the company with their presence this day." 

Mr. Crosse said, that he was requested by his friends 
around him, coming under the description of those men- 
tioned in the last toast, to thank the company for the 
mark of respect shewn them. They felt highly honoured 
at being noticed by so respectable a party, and would 
with readiness testify the pleasure they had experienced 
in their visit to Sheffield. But it afforded peculiar de- 
light to be present at the opening of so large and hand- 
some a half as that in which they were assembled. It 
was highly honourable to the town that had contributed 
to such a building, which, as long as music should be 
cultivated, and the name of the arts be heard, would be 
a lasting memorial of their taste and spirit. He hoped 
their example would operate upon other towns, and upon 
Hull in particular, where, however, he was happy to say, 
there was a gratifying prospect of carrying into effect a 
design for such an edifice. He hoped he should not 
obtrude too much upon their kindness, if, in the event of 
such a building being raised in Hull, he should ask their 
support : he trusted there were many then present who 
would not think it too much to render their assistance, 
when the amateur meeting should be held there. 

Our motive for inserting the foregoing speeches, will 
be obvious to our readers. The first is very seasonable 
at the present moment, and the last tends to shew the 
extent of the encouragement now given to music in 
Yorkshire, and the facilities which are every day afforded 
for its performance in the largest and most important 
county in the kingdom. 



FOREIGN MUSICAL REPORT. 



Viehka. — A new opera in four acta has been produced at 
the Karnthnerthor Theatre, entitled Der Scknee (The Soow.) 
The subject ia from the French of Caatelli. The music, from 
the jien of M. Auber, ia of a pleating and easy character, and 
abounds with melodies far above the common ; but if ex- 
amined more strictly, it will be found to be a Janus' head 
with a French and Italian face. The influence of Rosaim's 
manuer ia perceptible throughout the whole; — in the fre- 
quent roulades, the gay sparkling and rapid accompaniments, 
and all the luxury of the modern Cisalpine eoibeltiahnwnU ; 
while the Rotnancea belong to the atmosphere of Provence; 
yet it canuot be denied that thia mixure haa aomethiug m it 
very piquant and agreeable. The piecea that appeared to please 
the most, were a brilliant concerted piece in the first act, ia 
U major; the air of Bertha, in A major, and the duet at 
the conclusion between her and Wellau, in B flat major.— 
In the second act, the Gardeners song, a trio between him 
Egbert aud Wellau, and the lively finale, in G, which how- 
ever waa not entirely free from rcmiuiscences. In the third, 
the Romances of Lydia, in A flat ; the Terzetto between her, 
the father and Bertha, iu D minor, and the concluding acene, 
in E flat The applauae waa very general, and the opera 
promiaea to become more and more a favourite with the 
public. 

• 

Beside* this opera, the other noveltiea have been Der Venettn- 
ekene Vrinz, (The Enchanted Prince.) the music by M. Mut- 
ler; Die Stimme der Xatur (The Voice of Nature,) a drama 
with songs, by M. Schuster ; the poetry by M. Kornthrur, a 
tobacconist by profession, but, in the present instance, hia mi*. 
(ntc did not take ; Die Fee und der Haarbentelieknider, (The 
Fairy and the Barber) a parody upon the well-known piece. 
Die Fee und der Ritter (The Fairy and the Knigbt.) the music 
by M. Kanue ; also Der Ritter tnit der golden Gane, (The 
Knight Willi the golden Goose.) The muaic of this opera is 
by M. Glaaer, anil of so pleasing a kind, aa to make the lovers 
of sweet melody regret that it ahould be condemned to the 
fate of being joined to so unworthy a subject. 

The other operas given were- the Mvlinmra of Paisiello and 
Graf Armond, the muaic by Cberubiui. — A concert waa given 
here for a charitable object last May, which, opened with 
Haydn's celebrated symphony in E flat ; this waa followed by 
Die Worte dtt Erlburt am Krenze, (The Worda of the Re- 
deemer on the Crosa,) wbich waa performed entire, and with 
a becoming respect for the classical original. When heard 
only piece-meal, no adequate idea can be formed of this sub- 
lime and wonderful composition. 

Among the numerous other concerts given iu thia place, 
the noveltiea have been, a violin concerto by V'iotti, |>erforaied 
with great apirit and effect by Madame Krahtner. together 
with double variations for the clarinet and oboe, by herself 
and her husband ; — a concerto performed by M. Birubath oo 
the ekitarru eol' am>, (guitar played by a bow,) which pro- 
duced a pleasing effect, — variations for tlie violin by his son, 
a lad of aix years, accompanied by the father on the vio- 
louccllo. A prognostics tor was heard very gravely to any; 
" Well, I foresee that, before many years arc passed, we shall 
have a aymphonv of Haydn performed by babes in swaddling 
clothes.'' 

Salieri still remains in the same atate of mental debility, 
and as but little hopes are entertaiued of hia recovery, be has 
been placed on the pension list. 



Berlin.— Among the couccrts given at this place, the most 
interesting waa one consisting of a selection of sacred music, 
given by M. Sussaroli, first singer to the King of Saxony, and 
conducted by the music director Schneider. It opened with 
Gluck's celebrated overture to Iphigenia in Aulia, which is 
altogether in toe church style. Among the pieces which par- 
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ticulsrly pleated were in Offertonum by C .M. v. Weber, a 
Magnificat and sn A gnu* Dei by Morlacchi, a* well a* a Hymn 
and a Ijtudate by the same popular composer.— The two 
brothers, Cbarlea and Antonio Ebner, of whom we have before 
spoken, gave a coocert under the direction of their instructor 



tbe royal concert-master, Moaer. Antonio played Rodes 
~" arles an adagio and polonaise, by 
'hey afterward* played a Double 
concerto by Spohr.' Tbe elder showed great certainty of touch. 



concerto in E minor, and Charles 
Kreutzer and Mayaeder. They 



together with no common force and purity of performance; 
tbe younger displayed much fire, and handled his bow with 
great ease and freedom; both were admired for the masterly 
manner in which they gave tbe difficult passages requiring the 
double stops. — One of the journals has thus summed up 
the theatrical history of this place, as well as of Charlolteuburg 
and Potsdam. Total amount of pieces performed 46l ; Tragedies, 
47; Dramas and Melodramas, 98; Comedies, 358; Farces, 33; 
Operas and Pieces with music, 183; Vaudevilles, 39; Ballets, 
ft8; Divertisements, 15. Among these the new pieces were, 
Operas 5, Ballets 4, Divert ise men t 1. The following is a list 
of the pieces according to the names of the authors; by 
0* Aleyrac, 3 ; Beethoven, 2 ; Blum, 31 ; Boicklieu, 14 ; Bouitly 
4; Cberubini, 1; Fischer, 1; Fioravauti, 5; Gluck, 7; Oretry, 
7; Hiinmel, 4; Nic. Isouard, 3; Klein, 3; Conr. Kreutzer, 3 ; 
Lauer, 9i Lichtenstein, 2; Mebul, 6; Winz. Muller, 1; 
Mozart, 19; Delia Maria, 3; Psisiello, 9; Reichardt, I ; Ros- 
sini, 9< Sacchini, 3; Salieri, 3; Solie, 3; Spoutini, 31 ; 
Weber, 17; Weigl.2; Winter, 7 ; in all 39 French, W Italiau, 



■ M. Buschmann, instrument maker of this place, 

bas lately obtained a patent for a new instrument, called tbe 
Terpodion^ It is of tbe keyed kind, and the tones are produced 
by friction, the lower notes from pieces of wood, and the 
Upper from small bars of metal. The effect produced by it is 
said to-be very striking. We shsll take au early opportunity 
of giving a more minute account of this ingenious invention. 



Mtrxicn. — A M. Lange from Caw! afforded the amatt 
of music of this place, a great treat, a short time since, by his 
performance on a new instrument called the ASolodikon. We 
extract the following description of the effects produced by 
this instrument from the gazette of thb place, remarking, how- 
ever, that all due allowance must be made for the writer's en- 
thusiasm, sud the raptures with which lie was was filled at the 
first hearing of this musical novelty. " Yesterday M. Lange 
delighted us by his performance on the vSolodikon. He gave 
a number of pieces, and particularly an extempore Funtatia, 
with great power, beauty, oud delicacy of expression. This 
instrument of which so little is known, excited general admira- 
tion, and is undoubtedly the most perfect of all musical instru- 
ments of modern invention. Together with great perfection 
of harmony, it unites a melody which is full of soul, being 
capable of all the modifications of the piano, the crescendo and 
decrcacendo, and giving them with infinitely more delicate 
shades. Whoever hears it for the first time, fancies he hears 
tbe music of the spheres. When swelled to the extent of its 
compass, it haa all the effect of a full orchestra. The instru- 
ment is adapted to every kind of music, and upon none can 
melodies of a plaintive and tender character be given with 
greater effect and delicacy. In certain points of view, it may 
be said to surpass the human voice." (Who can doubt the 
fact ?) " Nothing could tend more satisfactorily to persuade us 
that the true beauty of music consists in the simple. We have 
no doubt, that when the value of this instrument is fully known, 
it will produce a most beneficial effect upon the science of 
song." — From the opportunity afforded us of judging of the 
powers of this instrument, we should not think its tones of 
such a nature as to make their way at once to the heart, by 
tender and forcible expression. It would appear to us to be 
rather of a nature calculated to produce its due effect in scenes 
ni->. tcrious character, in situations of spectral appearances. 



dikoo might possibly he found lo prod ace a more striking effect 
than tbe instruments usually employed on such occasions, 

Caraffa's opera Lt Solitaire, in three acta, haa been published 
here. Thia composer possesses, perhaps, more talent than any 
other musician of the Roasinian school, if indeed he may be con* 
sidered as belonging to that school, for bis compositions are 
marked by beauties peculiar to himself, and on the whole be 
possesses considerable invention and taste ; though in style and 
manner be certainly bears great resemblance to Roasiui. Only 
one other opera of thia author's composition has been pub- 
lished ; but if from that and the present work a judgment may 
be formed, we should say that Caraffa possesses a less vivid and 
fertile fancy, but more solidity and keeping, with less extrava- 
gancies and singularities, than other composers of the same 
school. His music is of a much more simple cast, and presents 
much fewer difficult ies to the singer, i le conducts his melodies 
with great skill, but with regard to many of tbe rules of har- 
mony, he is equally as indifferent as the great idol of the 
modern Italian school. 



Naples. — The same unfortunate epidemic seems to have 
prevailed amoug the singers here, aa at Milan; Lablache, 
Ferlotti, Ekerlin, &c, were for some time incapacitated from 
appearing before the public. The consequence was, that tbe 
new and long expected opera of Raimondi, which had begun 
to be rehearsed, could not be brought out at the time ex- 
pected, for it appears destined thst, wlten an opera which 
bas long been aunonuced, cannot, by some chance or other, 
appear in the early part of a season, the public must make 
up their minds to go without it si together. The same was 
the case with a new oratorio, entitled San ton t, the music 
by Basilj, which had been for some time in preparation. Nay 
— mirabde merit— 4be theatre San Carlo was shut up one 
* 'I 



The only novelties brought forward, have been a musical 
piece in one act, entitled La Fondazione di Partenope, pro- 
duced on occasion of the birth-day of the King of Naples, in 
which twenty-seven principal singers took a part; — and a new 
opera, called 11 Trionfo delta Ginttizia, tbe music by Csrlo 
Conti. After this was produced for the first time in this 
theatre, the Stmiramide of Rossini, which, according to tbe Nea- 
politan Gazette, waa received with enthusiastic applause. The 
same Journal has the following remarks: " Pedants! you are 
the scourge of men of genius ; it is not cold correctness, bat 
living beauty and spirit that render an opera immortal. The 
Semiramide of Rossini is, from beginning to end, full of origin- 
ality, full of philosophy and expression, and marked throughout 
with a magical colouring." We must uot forget to slate, that 
the magnificent theatre of San Carlo was nearly on the point 
of experiencing the same fate that befel it some years ago, 
but happily this evil was averted in lime. The person who 
was most active in extinguishing tbe rising flames, waa re- 
warded with au order of knighthood, 
sons were apprehended on the occasion. 



Rome. (Ttatra Argentina.) The principal singers here are 
BeneiteUa Pixaroui, l.uigia Boccabadali, Domenico Donzelli. 
The Xoraide di Granata of Donizetti, produced here for the 
first time two years since, was revived with new nirs snd 
concerted pieces; but it did not meet with so much applause 
as in its original form. — A new opera entitled Gti Amici di 
Siratvta, the music by Mercadante, appeared here this season. 
The Diario Romano says of it, that it ia profitniita di dottrina 
mtuicale, and inform ua that it met with the highest applause. 
— (Teatro Valle.J Principal singers, prima donna, Esther 
Mombelli; tenor, Savino Monelli; bass. Ant. Tamburini. 
The Agnett of Paer was produced here, and pleased, but the 
favourite of the season was a new opera by Donizetti, entitled 
L'Ajo in imbaraszo, composed by him expressly for this 
theatre. Towards the middle of the season appeared La voce 
mitteriota, an opera of the ttmi-ttria kind, by a new composer 
of the name of Carlo Melara ; it ia aaid to contain several 1 
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very propitiously, for at 
of the singers were on U 



company here for the 
of Mad. Belloc. prima donna, Hon MorandC Rosa Marian! 
fas musieo) ; Tenon, Signor Man, Signor Sirletti, Signor 
Fiermarini ; Baas, Signor GellL The *aoi. luw not opened 

sraeat, the greater part 
t lea* than twenty-seven 
Hon de Mtk The 
consequence waa, that the new opera by Nicoliui couid not fan 
produced, and during the whole carnival, scarcely any Ibing 
else than the Barhiere was green. At tact, aa a darnrer rtuort, 
Zetmirm was brnugttt out, yet, npon the whole, was but coldly 
received; the only part encored, was the adagio Movement ia 
the quintet! of the second act. After tliia OuJla appeared, in 
which Sigiiora Marandi met with considerable applause. The 
only novelty has been Amino, founded on the well-known 
story of the Or* Asm uf Gemtem, the music by Rastelli. Tba 
first act enntaiued many tilings of ruerit and of considerable 
beauty. Upon the whole, howpter, tlie »oc»l (wrt ia not 
treated in the best manner, aud the instrwmentat port ■ too 
elaborate, and airoa at effects which are beyond the author', 
powers. This master ia not withont bis merits, aud it would 
be particularly advisable for bin* to study clearness, nod to 
leave complicated harmony for more aitnpte song. The 
Closed with repetition* of Z rim in and OitUo. 



Fuutsvcx. (Ttmfin delta PermU.) The principal piece* 
Of the season were La Moimara, Kosaini's Jnganxo Ftlrt** nod 
a new opera buft'i entitled II Coriar»,it<xa Ute pen of Cavaliere 
Filippo CellL The principal character in thia piM'e was sus- 
tained with great power by Sig. Cauzi, which redeemed the 
piece in some degree, and prevented it from making n total 
fiasco. With respect to the smaller theatres of Italy, it ia 
sufficient to any that they are entirely occupied by the 
of Pacini and Rossini. 



Signer Zuccbetli. The i 
the musk by Pavesi, made 
and Vclluli, as well aa a I 



VaxiCK. — The company here consists of, prima Am no, Maria 
Lalsuide (a native of France,) osausri, Signor Velluti and 
Unguis Ixweoanj; primo tenore, Signor CriveUi; 

flrsi new opera, EfiUm di ~ 
made a fieun; yet a duct between Lalande 
> leraetlo, are aaid to have met with 
mat applause. In her rondo also Lalande was received rest 
furore, and such waa the enthusiasm she excited, that, in the 
course of the piece, she waa called npon the ttage not less than 
•even dim-rent times. The second new opera SUm etAttnel, 
from Haa pen of the Cbev. Morlaechi, entirely foiled. The 
third new opera 17 Craeiato tf Eyitta, by Mayerbeer, waa the 
fimit eoronat aytu, and waa received with very considerable 
applause. Tlio porta that more particularly pleased were, the 
Introduction, a duet and terzetto, and the grand finale of the 
first act; in the second set, a qusrtetto, which finishes in a 
sesSctto, snd sdrfed to this, tlie whole of the chortnea, whit li are 
of a grand and original character. Mad. LoreiiBria parti- 
cularly diatinguiahefl herself in the character which she had to 
support. Yet envy, ami many a morbfied mtmtrm, did their 
utmost to rob the German composer of his triumph ; such 
ia tlie order of the day ; but letters of impartial connoisseurs 
received from Venice and other quarters cannot sufficiently 
praise the music of this opera, which ia of that |irofouud and 
aolid kind, which, at present seems confined almost exclusively 
to Germany. 



Pa ax a. The principal singers of the 

Cattarina Lipariui ; tenor, Gio. 



ft. Vergei 



Liii, Nicola de Grecia and Benedetto Torn. Tlie CamsihU 
of Paer was given here, but wss hut coldly received: but a 



given here, but was but coldly 
entitled Pittro If Gramit, the 
of the name of Vaecsj, obtained 




Gevoa. — From the same cause as in Turin, the theatre here 
was dosed, and the representation of the new opera of Etaudro 
/Vroeasa, by Francis Mirecki, a native of Poland, waa ne- 



Cttvovi.- 1 
of the carnival season, the 
fortunately foil a prey to the 
not as yet been able to ascertain. 



first night of 

theatre of tl 
The particulars 



Tpxiir,— The principal singers of the 
season are, prima dmmm, Adelaide Tost; prima atauoa, 
Isabella Fabric* ; tenor, Signor Bianchi. The principal novelty 
here, haa been a new opera by Mayer, entitled lirmttna, from 
the text or Metaataaio. It wan given bnt n few 
mterropted by the closing of the thea 
death of rbe King of Sardinia. For the > 
new opera of Ntcoliui waa, the 
rented from making Us 



TiirEfTX. Ou omsion of the birth-day of the Emperor of 
Austria, a new Cantata from the pen of Paccini was grren here. 




Sovnuo (in the Italian Tyrol). — Tlie beautiful theatre re- 
cently erected in this place, waa oyeued for the first time 
the late carnival with the Barbiert di Sivigli*. of 1 



Pabis. J redraw ftojsrie de Mntiqae. Nothing can be 

more surprising than the very opposite manner iu which the 
two great lyric theatres here are attended and conducted, 
Within these' Inst few years, while crowds hat* rum three 
times a week to the Opera Italien, the great French opera 
gives its pompous representations to bouses, frequently bet 
half fiDed. In the former, regard is paid to the works of great 
masters only, and to singers of real talent; iu the letter, the 
success of the piece ia left to the painter, the ballet master, and, 
in sotnc trutaoces to the poet. In the one, these extraneous 
objects are looked upou as every thing ; in the other, they are 
regarded as altogether of a eecoudary nature. In the Opera 
Fnuteei*, were the music to exceed every thing that had been 
heard before, and the performance of tlie moat perfect kind, 
still, if these other requisites are wanting, it would be impos- 
sible for tbrro to obtain any success. Hence, with respect to 
the music, the failure or success of a piece proves nothing; all 
the new compositions lately produced, for instance, the Sappho 
of Rekba, the Viryinit of Bcrten, the Lettkmt of Ilerolrt, and 
tlie Vendnme en Etpagne by Auber, alt experienced nearly 
an equal degree of success. Each has bad a run of about 
fifteen consecutive nights, aud yet nothing can be more 
ouequal than their respective values, in a musical point of 
view. Were the scores of I heae different operas published, in 
order that their relative merits, aa products of art, might be 
ascertained, it weuld be found tliat the Sappho of ReJcha 
abounds io copiousness of ideas, aa well as iu appropriate, and, 
iu some parts, altogether uew snd unknown effects, and that 
for nobleness of style, beauty of colouring, delicacy of shades, 
rare purity of composition, and tlie adaptation of parts to the 
effect of the whole, it might doubtless be entitled to rank with 
tlie moat successful works of this kind. In Kirymie would be 
recognised the delightful composer of &toutano rt Stephanie, 
he Delist, A Una, though perhaps not all that former fire 
which animated both his comic and scriuua operas ; — iu Lot- 
(Acne aud Vendomr, after deducting all the reminiscences of 
Rossini, and other passages ill adapted to the character and 
situations of the piece, but little will remain deserving of the 
name of a gran ' 



Among the ohl operas that have been given during the 
course of the year, Lave been Gluck'a IphtgtaU ta Anlidc 
aud lpkigevit en Toaride ; Selieri's Torart aud Let Demaidct ; 
Grctry's Consume Hi Cain; Rjisuseau's DeWn rfn Village ; 
Le Bruit's Houigual t Spoutiui'a Veatmle and FernanA Coriez ; 
Knu tier s Arut.ppe, and Lm mart H'AUl, sad La l^impr, tb.c 

entirely 
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Moscow. — The Italian Opera which has existed here since 
the year 1841, is, in every respect, one of the most important 
and essential requisites for the interests of art in this part of the 
world. The noble patrons of this establishment, were Prince 
Juaubof and the two Princes Gallizni. They appointed a 
committee by whom an agent was sent to Italy, with full 
powers to engage a company for three years, i'he |ierson 
•elected for this purpose was one of their owu country men, mid 
in making such a choice the committee showed their prudence 
and good judgment ; for, on more than one occasion, it has 
bcrni found that when Italians have been chosen for this pur- 
pose, tliey have proved themselves the mere instruments of u»- 
trigue; and in making engagement* with their own compa- 
triots, have an eye to (heir own pockets, ratlier than to the 
interests of their employers*. This agent, guided by uo in- 
terested motives, but led purely by a view to procure real 
talent, wherever it was to lie found, succeeded in forming a 
company of several excellent subjects, among whom the chief 
Were Signora Anti, Signor Samboai and bis daughter, Siernor 
■ad Signora Peruzct. The first fills the place of prima donna ; 
abe is the favourite of the public, and deserves to be to. She 
does not posses* any extraordinary compass of voice, but it is 
full of |>ower and of that description which make* its way at 
once to the tteart. Her man tier is good, aud lier intonation 
extremely pure. She displays no ambition to exert Iter powers 
at the ex|iciise of the composer, yet she gives the Rossiuian 
difficulties with a justness aud precision which excites g ene ra l 
admiration. Signora Sambom docs not possess the same powers 
of voice, but from the fissciuation of her manners and her 
admirable action, she is never hthcld without delight. 
Signora Peruzzi possesses a powerful voce tti petto, (breast voice,) 
•hows the excellence of her school, ana is therefore, with 
justice, very highly esteemed. Signora Casetla and Signora 
Cardinaliui perform the second parts in a manner superior lo 
what is generally found in singers of this class. With respect 
to the men, Signor Samboai fills the first place. He is excel- 
lent both as a comic and serious performer, and though years 
arc against him in respect to full powers of voice, yet his per- 
fect knowledge of the stage and admirable action, tend much 
to cover auy defect. In bnffa parts he is particularly success- 
ful, for in characters of this class a deficiency in song will rea- 
dily be overlooked by the public, if the action be of a superior 
kind. Signor Peruui, the first tenor, together with an agree- 
able person, has considerable | lowers of voice, sod his action k 
easy and effective ; Signor Rubini, the second tenor, is not de- 
ficient in vocal powers, but is too food of roulades aud of 
forcing his voice beyond its natural bounds. As a bass singer,' 
Signor Tosi possesses very full and efficient tslents. The cho- 
rus is composed of Russian singers, who, by their docility and 
attention, have raised this branch of the opera to a respect- 
ability which it possesses but in few theatre*. With regard lo 
stage effect, the scenery is excellent, and the costume splendid 
and appropriate. In trie orchestra, Signer Moriui, tlx; leader, 
M. Spring, second leader and solo player, and Signor Fauari, 
first clarionet, are distinguished for their zeal mid tak-uls. Tbe 
of tbe orchestra is composed «f Russians, and, 



I though as a whole, it cannot be compared with those of cities 
; where establishments of Ibis kind have beeu long instituted, 
f yet it docs honour to the founders. The taste of tbe public, at 
present, seems everywhere the same, Kossini ! Rossini!! 
I Rossini ! ! ! whoever does uol chime in with this ta»te, is looked 
upon as little less than a barbarian. Moaarl, Beethoven, 
Cherubim, Mchul, ami Maria v. Weber, arc considered as 
dwarfs, compared to this giant idol of the public idolatry. 



• This is a hint which might, me think, be taken noi un profit- 
ably in a certain quarter. 



St. Petersburg.— The operas given at the Imperial French 
Thealre, have been Jeanne d^rcand Le Solitaire, both from the 
pen of Carafla, but ueithcr of them met with any great degree 
of applause. In u musical point of view, this theatre ranks 
below the two others, but as it is the principal resort of rank 
and fashion, we hav« named it first.— The Imperial German 
Theatre; tins establishment has some mcmliers of respectable 



talents, but upon the whole it is upon tlie decline, notwith- 
standing it is supported by the Lmpcror. If it be asked 



what is the cause o.'this, the answer may be, the want of unity 
and of a spirited director to enforce due subordination. The 
principal operas given here, have been La. Donna del hagi, 
fW el Kirov me, by Kreutzer; Fan ("Aon. by Himmel } 
Sehweitterfamitie, Ln .Hnitnam, and lastly Der Frtyurhiitz, 
which appeared for the first lime at the great theatre, and was 
repeated twice every week to overflowing houses. It wa« also 
translated into Russian, aud was about to be produced on the 
uational theatre, but, fur some reason or other, the censorship 
interfered, and the piece was withdrawn. — In the Russian 
Theatre was given tbe Cha)*ron Rouge, by Boietdicu, in which 
Mile. Semenowa ixrfbrtMed the priucipa) character, and, by 
her powers of voice and naivete of manners, woo every heart. 
Rossini's Uarbiere di Sbrigli* was ako produced here, but did 
not satisfy the public by any means so much as at the Germaa 
Theatre. The orchestra, in many poiuts of view, is far inferior, 
but particularly with regard to an exact attention to time, and 
to shades of expression in the forte and piano. The attention 
to stage effect and to beauty of scenery ss greater in this 
theatre, titan in either the French or (Jerman, and speaks not 
a little for the growing taste of the country. 

A concert has been given for the benefit of the son of tin? late 
respected composer Stejbelt. On this occasion was performed tbe 
Introduction to his father's new opera The Judgment of JWdat | 
the composition is admirable and met with universal applause. 
The selection of music closed with the funereal chorus from tbe 
third act of the Romeo and Juliet of I lie same composer.— 
Auothcr concert was giveu by Mad. Arnold, wife lo the 
celebrated pianist of that name, aud she justly merited the 
applause with which her chaste manner of singing, ss well as 
her effect fu I performance on the piano, was received. On ttria 
occasion, M. Arnold performed a new concerto of his own 
composition, and proved himself a virtuoso of a superior order. 
Upon the whole, Petershnrg is at present deficient in dts> 
iiiiKU»hed musical taleut, which may he attributed to the cu> 
cuuistartce that the Court, that aim cf the art, uo ranger sheds 
sla genial influence here. During lost winter, there was 
tirither an opera nor a concert at the court, nor did the Em- 
peror and Empress honour the theatres with their presence.— 
The French company here is expected to retire, and its place 
is to be supplied by tbe Italian company f 
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Semibamide, Mclodramma Tragico, t* due Atti: 
musica di SlGNOB GtOACCIU.VO R0S8INT. 

This is Rossini's latest work ; it was 6rst produced at 
Venice, in February 1823*. The drama is founded on 
the Semiramis of Voltaire, but Signor Gaetano Rossi, to 
whom its adaptations to the lyric stage is ascribed, has 
departed so widely from the original, thru but very little 
of the excellent French tragedy can be traced in the 
Italian libretto ; though it is due to him to acknowledge, 
that it is better written, freer from absurdity, and 
more connected than most modern productions of its kind. 

The present opera is composed for five principal 
Yoices, — Semiramide, soprano; Arsace, mezzo-: oprano ; 
Idreno, tenor ; Assur and Oroe, bases. Azema, a soprano, 
and Mitrane, a tenor, are insignificant parts, employed 
only in the recitatives and concerted pieces t. The score 
presents to the eye of the musician a crowd of notes, 
that is perhaps without a parallel : the recitatives are 
all accompanied, so that the orchestra is condemned to 
constant hard work ; even the wind-instruments have 
Tery few remissions ; from the octave-flute to the trom- 
bones an almost incessant blast is kept up, and, as if all 
this were not enough to rouse attention, a military band 
is thrice brought on the stage, the added strength of 
which drowns the voices as effectually as if they were 
plunged fifty fathoms beneath the atlantic wave. This 
practice, introduced by Rossini, shews how complete a 
revolution has bean brought about in Italian Music : till 
the Pesaronian composer arose, the Germans were 
roundly charged with sacrificing the singer to the or- 
chestra, an accusation founded on the richness of their 
accompaniments, compared to the poverty and insipidity 
of most of those that proceeded from the rival school. 
Of Mozart it was asserted, with more wit than truth, 



that he placed the statue in the orchestra and the pedestal 
on the stage. What would Gretry, to whom the remark 
is attributed, have said bad he heard Zelmira or the 
opera now before us ? 

Semibamide may be considered as approaching 
very nearly to that sort of compilation to which the 
Italians give the name of pasticcio ; the greater part of 
it consists of repetitions, more or less disguised, of the 
author's own works. This is sometimes thought allow- 
able, and though it betrays either a want of industry, or 
an exhausted fund of ideas, yet it may be suffered to 
escape very severe criticism. But, in some instances 
we find the property of others invaded ; these we shall 
not fail to notice, though they can hardly elude the 
detectiou of all wbo hear them, yet, in a publication like 
this, which in the absence of better authority, may in 
after-times be appealed to as evidence, it is the duty of 
its writers to guard, as far as they have the power, the 
rights of all composers, particularly of those whom the 
decree of nature has left to the protection of posterity. 

It is pretty clear that Signor Rossini thinks it un- 
necessary to adapt the character of his overture to the 
prevailing passion of the drama : that which belongs to 
the present work is much better calculated for a comic 
ballet than an heroic opera. For the commencement of 
it the author is indebted to the Pastoral Symphony of 
Beethoven, and the first subject of the hut movement is 
very like a popular melody of Mozart. This is intro- 
duced again in other places, when the resemblance, or 
rather the identity, is undeniable. The opening how- 
ever of the andantino in the overture, is new and beau- 
tiful : it is for four horns, and though the real effect can- 
not be perfectly conveyed in the following notes, yet a 
tolerably accurate notion of it may be acquired, if played 
slowly and with expression on the piano-forte. — 




• t ide UAaaoNtcoK, Vol. I, page 19$ 
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We now shall take a brief view of the various pieces 
in this opera, according to the order in which they are 
performed. No. I, the Introduiione, and No. 8, a 
trnetto for Idreno, Assur and Ow, are full of the 
author's hacknied passages. 

No. 8, is a very original chorus, immediately pre* 
ceding the first appearance of Semiramide on the stage, 
and followed by a quartett in a flat, Di tanti Regi, an 
elegant canon abounding in genius and good taste. The 
remainder of this piece is remarkably dramatic, and 
forms altogether the best scene in the opera. 

No. *, is a Cavatina in b, for Artaee, a mezzo-soprano, 
which would be deserving of notice had it not often «p- 
peared in the composer's other works. The subjoined 
allegro, shews what Rossini expects from this 
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No. 5, a duet for Arsace and A$tur, Bella imago degli 
Dei, is a very animated composition ; so is No. 6, an aria 
given to Idrmo, the tenor, Ah dove'i il cimtnto f but both 
nave the same drawback that diminishes the merit of 

The second movement 
of 



No. 4, and many other pieces. 1 
of the latter is an inversion of the 



Carafa's favourite air, Fra tante angocie, as the annexed 
four bars will shew : — 




No. 7, is a very pretty chorus for the female attendants 
of the Queen, with a good deal of novelty in its melody ; 
it is followed by a Cavatina for SemiratnUle, which has 
not the slightest pretence to the latter quality. 

No. 8, a duettino for Semiramide and Arsace, Ser- 
bami ognor, has a very elegant second movement to it, 
which will prove acceptable to amateur performers, and 
shall appear in this work. No. 9, published in No. XVI. 
of the Harmonicon, is a fine inarch, introducing a chorus 
of priests , wherein are some good harmonies of the ec- 
clesiastical school. 

We now come to the Finale of the first act. No. 10, 
which is geneially considered as the most masterly part 
of this opera, though, as we have before stated, we prefer 
upon the whole the third scene. In this finale Semira- 
mide seated on her throne, announces to the assembled 
Assyrians her choice of a persou as their future king and 
her spouse, and calls upon the nobles, people, Jtc., to 
swear fidelity to him whom she shall name. The oath 
that follows is expressed in an exquisite quartett by 
Arsace, Idseno, Oroe, and Assur, As this is much too 
long for insertion here, we shall print the essential part 
of it amongst the music in our siicceoding number. The 
air which follows is entirely in a different style, but tbe 
boldness and intrepidity of the queen are admirably 
expressed, and finely contrasted with her subsequent 
meekness and submission. At the conclusion of tbe air, 
while the priesls arc advancing to perform the nuptial 
ceremony, tbe ghost of S T inus issues from the tomb, the 
rites are suspended, and all is terror and confusion. Tbe 
subjoined chromatic passage is well introduced in the 
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Then follows a short dnet in a flat minor, partly in canon, 
for Semiramide and Idreno. This morceau shews the 
neatness of Rossini's genius when he chooses to call it 
forth ; it is so full of meaning, that the notes alone, 
without the aid of words, would be enough to express, in 
Vol. II. ^ 



language not to be misunderstood, tbe dread and dismay 
of the parties who give a half-stifled utterance to their 
emotions. We regret not being able to offer our readers 
more than a few bars of tbe opening of this as a 
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It is then repeated in quintcU, accompanied by the 
chorus. The ghost now speaks, and the whole of this 
part is an imitation of the last incomparable scene in 
Don Giovanni; indeed at the words, HUspetta. Ic mie 
ceneri ! Mozart's notes am boldly copied, and his accom- 
paniment, slightly altered, applied to them. This was 
unfair, and equally anwiae, unless, — which is possible,— 
it was meant as a public and respectful homage to the 
unrivalled greatness of the musician of Safczburg. The 
concluding movement of this finale is, as a musical com- 
position, very ingenious and charming, but there is not 
the slightest agreement, between the sound and sense : 
the words describe lha mental agony of the whole 
throng; the gaiety of the music would proclaim the 
winding up of a hymeneal feast. 

The second aot bog ins with a grand duet between 
Semiramide and Astur, No. LI, in which vindicative 
passion and disappointment are well represented. No. 
is. a second chorus of priests, is simple and dignified. 
No. 13, an aria with chorus, In si barbara tciagura, sung 
by Arsace, is very difficult to execute, long, extremely 
fatiguing, and not well suited to the voice* No. 14 ic 
also an aria and chorus, La Speranza pin soave, tot 
Idreno, much more engaging in its melody than the fore- 
going, but quite as long, and equally abounding in those 
roulades which become tiresome aud somewhat ridiculous 
by such frequent repetitiou. 

No, 15, is a duet for Semiramide and Arsace, the 
second movement whereof, Giorno d'orrore, is the most 
generally-admired piece in the opera, written in the 
smooth, graceful style of Paisiello, and exceedingly cap- 
tivating. This we shall give in an early number of our 
work, the next if possible. 

No. 16, a scena, coro, and aria for Assur, is tediously 
long, and in RassioJ's ordinary manner. The chorus. 
No. 17, is singular!* iU set to the words : the melody of 
it has loug been admired, for it is that which we alluded 
to in speaking of the overture, — Mozart's German air, 
adapted to the English words, " Life let us cherish." 

No. 18 is the Preghiera printed in the Hab.iio.mcox 
for April last : its great beauty and pathos arc unde- 
niable, and the- sentiment U most judiciously expressed ; 
but with all our admiration ofit we must not conceal that 
an air in Con fan tntte, u Kamore vn ladroncello" and a 
cavatinain Winter's Proserpina, have mainly contributed 
to form the motivo of it. 

The TerztttiM, No. 1ft, L utato ardir, is altogether a 
studied imitation of Di tcrivernu ogmghrno, a qnartett in 
the above opera of Mojarl ; scarcely an attempt has been 
made to disguise the accompaniments. No* SO is a short 
and the last piece in the opera. 
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It has been said, and truly, that Semiramide if 
composed in the German style, but it is the German style 
exaggerated. Rossini is become a convert to this school, 
and his conversion does his judgment credit, though like 
all pteaelytes he passes into extremes : not satisfied wilA 
discarding the meagre accompaniments of the ItaJtao 
composers, be own goes far beyond the tramontain masters 
in the multitude and use of instruments, and frequently 
smothers his. concerted pieces and chorusses by the over- 
whelming weight of his orchestra. This is particularly the 
case in the present opera ; some of the chorusses in it 
have vast merit, but they are too often destroyed by the 
storm of trumpets and. "trombones, and the Battery of 
drums which ho brings to act against them. The great 
objections to Semiramide are, thai, as a whole, it wants 
originality, aud that as a piece for representation, it is 
too long by an hour at the least. The latter defect is 
easily remedied ; the other is not so readily got over, and 
alone prevents our considering this opera as one of its 
author's bestt work*. 



Bishop's Popular Duet, " As it fell upon a day," 
arranged at a Rondo for the PlANO-FoRTE, 6y 
Fkru. Ribs. Op. 104, Ne. J*. (Gouiding, D'Al- 
maine and Co., Soho-Squan.). 

The Duet here arranged is really and deservedly a 
popular composition, well knows, most likely, to all ow 
readers ; if uot, the sooner tbey become acquainted with 

it the better, for it is a sensible, charming production, 
that all tastes concur in approving ; a happy union, 
though unfortunately rather a rase one, sf good poetry 




It is well adapted for tbe purpose to whiah Mr. Ries 
has applied it, having but few of those long, holding 
notes that become vulgar by being divide* into arpeggios, 
though they are, in their, coutiuuuus state, SI s+uttd to 
anything in the rondo style. lie has broken it into 
three parts, and blended these with some brilliant pas- 
sages, which are diversified by modulations that relieve 
sufficiently without being too recherche. The whole, in- 
cluding a short Introduction, is confined fe> *» modes**- 
compass of eight pages of very agreeable SUtfife. whisk 
has none of the alarming diflicultjes o£ either i 
or construction that have bean* net unius4y K ca 
of in this scientific c 
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Impromptus, or Brilliant Variations, on a fa- 
xountc Cvtdlwn by (rallenberg, for tht i*t ano-fobtk, 
Kit Charles Czkrny, Op. 36. (Boosey and Co. 
Holies Street, Oxf ord Street.') 

Tins Cotillion is from a ballet by the Count tic Gallon- 
berg, and a very elegant little air it is: bot H. Czeruy, 
who seems to be of opinion that the charms of music are 
in proportion to its difficulty, has written six variations 
on it that will never become common in England, what- 
ever chance they may have of being popular hiGermnny, 
where the ladies possess such superior practical qualifica- 
tions ; qualifications however which, we reluctantly state, 
must be acquired at the expense of those that are far 
more important totbeir own happiness and that of others. 
In music, the most beautiful is seldom that which demands 
the greatest |>owers of what is called execution, a term 
that signifies the greatest power of overcoming difficulties 
purely mechanical, and by no means necessarily con- 
nected with anything like sense or feeling; in fact gene- 
rally opposed to both. Whenever we meet with many 
sucfi passages together as these Impromptus — (a very 
erroneous title, by thebv) — exhibit, we always susj>ect, 
and generally discover, a paucity of invention and taste. 
The truly great composers use them very rarely indeed, 
and scarcely ever without some obvions reason : if any 
instance to the contrary be produced, we shall be dispo- 
sed to believe that the w riter's genius h on the wane. 
That we may not be misunderstood, or thought too severe 
in our remarks, we quote from this work one passage, of 
which we bare only room to give the treble note*. This 
we trust will bear us out in what we have asserted. — 




If this, — w hich is not composed as an exercise, or as 
a concert-piece to shew the skipjack -agility of the author, 
—be not provoking absurdity, and wretched taste, then 
all that we have advanced is impertinent and unjust. 

Favourite Irish Melody, with an Introduction 
and Variations, composed by T. A. Rawlinos. 
(Addison and Beale, SOI , Iitaent-SfMt£) 

Tin: air, Groret of Blarney, is one of the moirt elegant 
of the many derightfnl melodies ascribed to the sons of 
Erin. Moore drew it out of obscurity by writing to it his 
beautiful snng, " Tis the last rose of summer," and it 
was no sooner generally known than as generally admired. 



Mr. Rawlings has added to it three variations and a 
coda, in which he has been very successful ; and con- 
sidering how common it is to overlook the prevailing 
feature of the melody in such arrangements, has pre- 
served the character of the air with tolerable fidelity; 
though the tempo tfipolacea might have been spared, be- 
cause in a style unite irrelevant to the subject. We are 
much pleased with the first variation, which shewsagood 
deal of taste and delicacy of feeling, and we hope that 
it will not be perverted by being placed quicker than 
larrjhetto, as directed. The Introduction to this melody, 
d la militaire, is animated and Shewy* Mid, lafring well 
under the hand, is easy to execute, indeed Mr. R. very 
laudubly studies facility in general, though he so manages 
it as to give the plaver the means of appearing something 
like a brilliant performer. And this is no contemptible 
art. 



1, Introduction and Rondo on the admired Caea- 
ttnti. •• Aur.ira die sorgerui," from ltumni't Opera, La 
Donna del I .ago, arranged for the Piano-Forte, 
with an accompaniment for the FlUTE, by Camille 
Pleyel. (Cocks and Co., Prince* Street, Hanover 
Square.') 

2. Rondo ali.a PolaCCA, on 1hc favourite Duet 
" Amor, posseute nome !" from Rossini's Armida,_/br 
the Piano-FoRTK, with an accompaniment, ad. lib., 
for the Flute, Camille Pleyel. {Published hy 
the same.) 

M. Camille Pleyel is the son of a com poser, who was 
as much admired and celebrated thirty years ago, as (be 
favourites of the nineteenth century arc now, and whose 
music was then as generally performed and as fashion- 
able as tbeir's is in the present dnv. Ignace Pleyel in 
early life established his claim to be ranked high as a 
man of genius, and though we arc far from comparing 
him with some whose names will immediately occur to 
the reader, yet we confess a liking for a few of his works, 
and regret that thev have all been either indiscriminately 
weighed out as waste paper, or condemned to moulder 
away in damp closets. 

From what we have seen of M. Camille Plevel's pro- 
ductions — perhaps not his best — it does not appear that 
he inherits his rafter's inventive talent, but his publica- 
tions shew him to be a musician of superior taste and 
extensive knowledge, and that be is an excellent piano- 
forte performer all 4 ho have heard him will testify. The 
subject of the first of these is already worn threadbare 
by the multiplied arrangements of it •, and we do not 
discover that the present adapter has given a new colour- 
ing to it, or brought any fresh matter to its aupport ; 
though ccrlninN his management of the air is, -ih every 
respect, preferable to roost of the attempts that we have 
seen. The rondo formed out of the duet in Armida is in- 
comparably better than the dfher ; it is A most ingenious 
and enlivening composition, which cannot but please. 
The motivo is one of Rossini's best, and it is treated in a 
very spirited, skilful manner, toss lo make a brilliant 
piano-forte piece, without any of that quackerv of which 
we are now and then compelled to complain. 

In both of the above we find an agreeable union of 
the Dussek and the more modem scIkxJ ; some traits of 
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the former will 
tunatdy for themselves, are acquainted with the compo- 
sitions that emanated from it. in joining the two styles 
M. Pleyel has been particularly successful in the second 
of these publications. 

I. h'OvnkiiAK, piice imitative, d'un execution facile el 
brillantepourleVi ANO-FoRTE, ctwi/W<par J. Ancot. 
(Mitchell, «s, Sew Bund Street.) 

8. Ceres. Introduction and Pastoral Rondo 
for the Piano-Forte, with an accompaniment for the 
Flute, ad libitum, composed by W . T. Lino, Op. 14. 
(Addison and Beale, 201, Regent Street.] 

S. Introduction and Polonaise for the Piano- 
Forte, composed h* J. MollWO. (Halls, 40S, Oxford 
Street.) 

Ma. Ancot is, we are to conclude, a foreigner, otherwise 
his tillc-page in the French language is not wholly free 
from affectation. What arc we to understand by the 
term imitative I — does it apply to a hurricane, ur to some 
other composition ? — We hope the Utter, because then 
the author would deserve credit for his candour ; for this 
Ouragm is a direct imitation of SteibMt's Storm, written 
in the easier key of d, and stript of all its difficulties, with 
the obvious intention of enabling young performers, >vbo 
have more ambition than ability to make a figure wilb 
that celebrated rondo, to play something like it. This 
practice however ought to be discountenanced, because 
extremely unjust in principle, and injurious to the scho- 
lar : unjust, as denuding a fine composition of its beauty 
and merit ; and injurious, because, by a kind of deception, 
the learner is deprived of a strong stimulus to exertion. 

Mr. Ling has descended from his stilts, and produced 
something that is attainable by common performers. A 
short Introductiuu in two-four-time leads to a "Rondo 
PustortiL," in six-eight, of course ; but we object to any 
pastoral movement being played "con brio," as the com- 
poser of this directs : the inconsistency will, we have no 
doubt, strike Mr. L. the moment it is pointed out to him. 
The uir of the rondo, if not particularly original, is smooth 
and rather pretty, though vie wish it had steered clear of 
double flats, which arc not very tempting to young ladies 
at country board iug- schools. We suggest, for the consi- 
deration of the composer, whether at page 2, fifth base 
staff, 8nd bar, the answer to the treble should not have 
begun upon the second quaver of the following bar, for 
the 6ake both of rule and effect. Also at page 
base staff, 3rd and 4th bars, the passage would I 
ved if written thus 
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Fingering should rarely be introduced in published 
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works, because the same does not suit all persons : 
following for the left hand, we cannot approve; 
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The uame of Moll wo is quite strange to us, therefore 
we kuow not whether the Polonaise, No. 3, is a reprint 
from a foreign copy, or a work originally published here. 
It is composed with more industry than genius, and, being 
extended to eleven closely-printed pages, is best adapted 
for such as possess a considerable stock of patience and a 
great deal of spare time. The author adheres, with a 
distressing constancy, to his subject, which is a faidt cer- 
tainly, though on the right side; this produces in the pre- 
sent case a want of relief, that might have been easily 
obviated. He is not pursimonious in his modulation, 
which in general is unobjectionable, and in some instances 
clever ; but the annexed, from E fiat minor to K major, is 
as impure as disagreeable.— 



The Introduction is expressive, and by long fingers may 
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t. A Collection of Dramatic Overtures for the 
PlANO-FoRTE, by the mutt celebrated foreign compo- 
sers. Book 1. (Cocks and Co , Princes Street, Han- 
over Stjuare.) 

8. Euterpe, a choice Collection of Polonaises and 
Waltzes by foreign composers. Book 3. (By the 



3. Dance from the Opera of Silvana, for the Piano- 
Forte, by C. M. von Weber. (Banister, 109, 

4. An easy Duet, for two performers on the Piano- 
Forte, by C. M. de Weber. Op. a, Nos. 1 and 8, 
(By the same.) 

5. C'est l'amour, arranged as a Duet for the PlANO- 
Fohte, by C. T. Sykes, (Addison and Beale, ISO, 
Sew Bond Street.) 

Trb first number of the Dramatic Overtures contains 
that to the Freiichiitz, which has long been known to the 
connoisseurs in London, and now is publicly performed at 
the English Opera House, where it every night meets 
with an encore. As we shall review this with the rest 
of the opera, most likely in our next, we need only ex- 
press our unfeigned admiration of it here, and add that 
the present arrangement appears to us to be faithfully 
printed from the German copy, published under M. de 
We 
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No. * iJa Polonaise by M. Camille Pleyd, and a very 
-place thing it is, without a single feature to 
■ it worthy of further notice. 
The merits of No. 3 may be summed up in the fore- 
going words : but it has one recommendation, — it is 
Tery short. 

The two duets, No. 4, are for very young performers, 
and are pretty. We do not pretend to say that our 
sagacity has enabled us to trace the great composer in 
either of these trifles. That they arc amongst his very 
early productions, seems the most probable conjecture. 

This is an extremely easy duet, formed on the popular 
French air published in our first volume. It is arranged 
with care, and five variations, of a perfectly simple kind, 
are written upon it. calculated for the abilities of juvenile 
jdajere, of such as have just quitted their first instruction 



1. Introduction et Grandes Variations, nr un 
Theme original pour la Flute, composce* par Charles 
Keller, de Vienne, avec accompagnement de Piano- 
Forte, arrangee des parties d'orchestre, par Fred. 
Hoffmann. (Wessel and Stodart, Soho Square.) 

i. Rule Britannia, with variations for the Flute, 
and an accompaniment for the Piano-Forte, by 
L. Drouet. (Cocks, Princes Street, Hanover Square.) 

3. Variations on Robin Adair>for the Flute, with a 
Piano-Forte accompaniment, by L. Drouet. {Pub- 
lished by the same.) 

4. Admired pieces from the Operas of Rossini. Carava, 
and Merc ad ante, arranged for the Flute and 
Piano-Forte, by Antonio Diabblli, of Vienna. 
No. ». {Published by the some.) 

The three first of these works are for decidedly first-rate 
flute players. No. 1 has much elegance mixed with 
many difficulties. 

Nos. * and 8 are meant purely to shew extraordinary 
execution, and may likewise be intended as exercises: 
but they must not be approached by ordinary amateurs. 

No. 4 is the cavatina by Mercadante, " Alma grande 
e generosa," and does not require such great excellence 
in the performer as the former three pieces. The air 
itself, borrowed from Rossini, is lively and pleasing, and 
ent is well arranged ; both together make 
duet for the Flute and Piano-forte. 



King's Theatre. 

On the 3d of July. Madame de Begnis assumed the part of 
Oiulietta, in Zingarelli's opera, and thereby very much strength- 
ened iu eifect. On the 8th, this lady took her benefit La 
J>onna .lei Lego had been long advertised fur this 
but when the night arrived, the public were treated 
everla*ting bouche trau, II Tancrttii ; however, 
and Madame Pasta exerted themselves to their utmost, and the 
audience were much charmed with their efforts. 

On Thursday July loth. SemiramUe, the last composition of 
Rntiini. was brought out here fur the benefit of 
The part* are thus cast :— 

Sctniramide, Queen of Babylon .... Madame Pasta. 



Aatur, Prince of the Blood-royal - - - Signor Remorint. 
ldreno, King of India ------- Signer Garcia. 

Aseiaa, Prim-eat of the Blood-royal - - - Signora Grasiani. 

Or,*, Chief of the Magi Signer f 

Mitrane. Captain of the Guard ... - Signor * 
Oinbra di Nino, or Ghost of Ninu. - - - Mr. Atkins. 

Seroiramis. the renowned Queen of Babylon, at the 
tiun, and by the hand, of Assur, cause* her husband, Minus, to 
be murdered, and believes that her infant son, Ninyas, has ex- 
perienced the same fate. The time arrives when it becomes 
necessary that she should give to the Assyrian* another king, in 
whose person she is also to find a second spouse. The nobles, 
people, tec, are assembled, and the queen, seated on her throne, 
which is erected near the entrance to the grand tomb, or mau- 
soleum of Minus, announces that her choice has fallen on Arsaees, 
her favourite general. This successful warrior ia bo leas than her 
own son Ninyas, whose life was secretly preserred by Oroe. the 
high-priest, who also brought him up, under the name of 
Arsaees, and advanced hit fortune by his counsel and influence. 
Arsaees is attached and betrothed to Ascitis, and hears the 



royal annunciation with dumay, though not yet acquainted with 
the real history of his birth. Upon the queen's wul being pro- 
nounced, unpromtious omens appear, and in the midst of the 
confusion, the ghost ut'Niniis issues from the tomb ;— it declares 
that a us ac rs shall KRiov, but adds, that there are grim as 
tit To bb bxfiatkd, and commands Arsaees to enter into 
the tomb, where he will find the victim. The high-priest now 
unfolds to Arsaees, the mystery ot itis birth, and the latter in an 
interview with Seiniramrde, wherein she arowt her passion for 
him. imparts the secrrt to his mother. The queen is overwhelmed 
with horror at this disclosure, and calls upon her sou to de- 
prive her of life. Assur. who pretends to the hand of Semira- 
mide. descend* privately into the tomb for the purr* we of assassi- 
nating Arsaees : but the queen gains intelligence <rf his guilty • 
design, and enters the utnuaoieuiu U» guard her sun. Arsaees 
lias likewise been warned of the murderous intentions of Assur, 
and having in darkness reached hi* father's urn, hears some one 
moving, whose footsteps be traces by their sound, and supposing 
it to be the blood-stained Assur that he follows, plunges his 
•word into the bosom ut his mother, and retires, ignorant of what 
he has done. Seiuiratnide lives to acknowledge the just decree 
uf the gods, and dies in the embraces of tier son. Assur is se- 
cured, and led out to punishment, and the people hail Arsaees 
as the successor to the throne of Belus. 

Having in another department of this work spoken at large of 
the musical merits of this opera, we have nothing to add upon 
that subject here. Madame Pasta is the main support of the 
piece, and is ably seconded by Madame Vestris. Signor 
Garcia has little that is worthy of him to do, and Signor Retno- 
rini, who sustains his part well, gains no attention. The ap- 
pearance of Garcia with a cherokee plume of feathers on his 
head, is too ridiculous to escape comment. He is a king of India, 
supposed to be reigning about 8003 years before the christian 
era, and the wot J " India " is the fatal trap into which the 
learned managers of this theatre — the kings theatre — have 
fallen. The other costumes, and the scenery, are less liable to 
remark, but are not much distinguished for classical correctness. 

1 

Theatre Royal, English Opera House. 



Tub season commenced on Saturday July 3>1, with The Barber 
of Seville, as performed at the other theatres. The novelties 
of the evening were Mr. Phillips, a tenor, who sung here with 
great applause tome years ago, and his pupil, a Miss Hervey, 
of whom we shall hereafter have an opportunity of judging, 
when she may have profited by a little more experience. 

A new one act piece, called Military Taettcs, has been suc- 
cessfully brought out, and Guy Mannering has been given. 
In fact, great activity is apparent in every department of the 
theatre, and most completely evinced in the production of 
Weber's very celebrated opera, Der Frtitchiitx, which was 
performed for the first time in this country, on Thursday July 
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not sack m the play-bills to frequently boast of, bnt g cnuine 
approbation, arising from a feeung of the merit* of the Com- 
position, and without the assistance of claqaeurt, or any other 
sort of artifice. 

At the l i ' i <• h a/ : wu first made known in England through 
the medium of this work, we feel some little triumph at its 
success, of which we entertained no doubt, provided justice was 



DnaMa-ris PnasoxiK. 



Mr. Baker. 
Mr. Itarllry. 
Mr. llrnnrtt. 
Mr. Uraham. 
Mr. //. mili pi. 
Mr. Taylrurr. 

Mr. T. P. Coakt. 
Mint Xari. 



Ottucar, a Bohemian Prince - 
Kuno, Ranger to the Prince - 
Caspr, 1st Huntsuiau - - - 
Rudolph. 8d Ditto - - . 
Rollo, ad Ditto ... 
Kilian, a Villager .... 
Zamiel, the Forest-fiend - - 
Agnes, Kuuos Daughter - - 
Ann, her Cousin Miu Party. 

Bridesmaids, Villagers, Huntsmen, Spirits, Attemhuits, ffc. 

The word Frritehutx signifies a frrr-thootrr. or one of a so- 
ciety of marksmen — of Ja^rr*— who, in some parts of Germany, 
have certain privileges or exemptions. The story on which Use 
drama is founded. i», we are told, in the third volume of a work 
entitled Popular Tradition, of Me .VorfA^m Aar.oiu ; K is 
as wild as the forests of the country that gave H birth, and .s 
fuUofr 




The author is 

the following:— 

Caspar has entered into 
spirit, and the time when he must resign himself into the hands 
of the demon is close at hand. 'IV only means he lias of pro- 
longing the term of his existence is to obtain another victim 
instead of hhosetf. He fixes on Radoljih. who has incurred his 
hatred by being the favoured lover of Afntt. The gift of the 
fiend, for which Catpar has sacrificed himself, is seven bullet*, 
of v.], nil the first six never miaa their aim, but the seventh is 
' the guidance of the demon. The Spirit aids Caavar in 
Rodolph t skill is rendered unavailing, he is beaten 
»••!. bv a siaiplc peasant, and begins to despair 
while the gaining of the hand of his betrothed 
bride must, in conformity to an ancient custom, depend on his 
success the fallowing day In this state of mind he Is persuaded 
try Vat /'a,- to repair to the wolf's-glen, haunted by the foreft- 
sfrieit, where we find him toon after the commencement of the 
1 art. Here the incantation and horrors liegiu, the pai- 
> of which we must extract from the theatrical historian, 
; us, in the book at the songs., that there is presented— 
" a craggy glen, surrounded by high mountains, down the side 
of wha-h falls a cascade. The full moon is shining dimly, tn 
the fore ground nn old blasted tree, of which the withered wood 
shines with phosphoric light, and oft she other side, another 
withered tree, on the knotty hraneh of which aft owl h sitting ; 
ravens and other night-birds on other tree*. Oatpar, a it h a 
pouch and hanger, is eugatred in making a circle of alack atooes. 
In the middle of which is placed a skull, an eagle's wiug, a cru- 
cible, and a bullet-mould," After a chorus of spirits, certainly 
of a very unearthly character, the spirit appears ou the invocation 
of Caspar, and after some conversation be tween thein, vanishes 
with the ehtnl and hanger, and in their place a flask and a hearth 
wilh hchted coal, and fc£g.*l rise out of the «***. 



interruptions from apparitions, Roihrpk enters the Ban] 
the charm is made firm and good, and the ballots are 
What takes place on this casting we give from the same au- 
thority :— 

" The moon is eclipsed, night-birds and apparitions of various 
monsters are seen. — l"he witch of the glen and various reptiles 
appear. — A storm and hurricane break down the trees, and 
scatter the fire • monstrons forms more through the r>n .— The 
rattle of wheels, and the tramp .if horses arc heard, and two 
wheels of tire roll over the glen.— Keigmn* ( aaA barking ase 
beard, amid discordant and eccentric music, suppgaed to accom- 
pany the wi d-chase. in air. of the misty form of a skeleton stag. 
Skeleton horsemen and hounds pass over the rustic-circle, in the 
clouds to a hunting chorus of spirits. — P 
storm of thunder, li 
air, a 
turns 

of the 



n of thunder, lightning, and hail : meteors di 
ami dance on the hihe ; the torrent foams 
s to blood. The rocks are riven, and fresh a 



pear ■ an 

fated to deter the Frrisrhutx I 
A tree is rent assunder. Xa 
which is succeeded by total darkness, i 



In the third act RotMph appears in 
gained great reputation by the use of the in 
the four he received, only one remains. Al 
Aqnn is preparing for the bridal, and a c 
the finale arrives. Rodolph is ordered by Hie prince to fire at a 
He does so. but the bullet, guided by the spirit, and 

ted to the breast of .*<r««, 



Of 

After a scene in which 
horus of huntsmen. 



strike* the villain himself: he falls, ami is carried nff by . 
amidst flames and shouts of demons. Thus the fiend is « 
RotMph escapes, and is rewarded by the hand of /r>i«e». 

This opera is^wt up with great rare, at no ttimnr ee*t. and. 
considering the circumscribed means of a suntsner theatre, in an 
effective manner. The additions made to the choral department, 
ahd the augmentation of the wind-instrument*, are expenses 
well bestowed. These, and the number of additional hands 
necessary foY the working of the machinery, are heavy I 
at first to the treasury, bnt I 



may be hereafter. 

ce and 

Baaanaaaaaaw 



timatelr. 

The' most important part in this piece falls to the lot of Mr. 
Braham, who doe* it ample justice ; he aiwgs every thing in the 
notes of the composer, with simplicity, without any straining of 
his most music ;il voice, and the applause of all is the result. 
Miss Povey is a very useful person in a musical dramas she 
wants a little refinement certainly, but has a clear voice, and 
sings in tune. Mr. H. Phillips' too is deserving of prais*. 
Miss Noel is not at present, whatever 
entitled to any encomiums as a vocal performer, her 
style are both wry tndMereai, and the diameter of 
should have been ranch better tilled. The rmvl hoautit 
in the opera, ainvatiim in the mst act, (published en the Mar- 
tnonicon for November hrst; is quite unproduetivo in her hands; 
she sings it much too slow, adds a vulgar cadence to it, and this 
exquisite air. which ought to be the brtnnr-boiickr, is heard 
without notice! 

Mr. Braham introduces a pretty German melody in the 
second act, 
been found i 

from Weber's own works, and no interpolation ought to have 
been allowed from the rsmmosMons of ft t h ers. 

As we shaH make this opera an article in oar next review, we 
will not here enter any Timber Into its raeerU: it is perfontriog 
With the greatest success, and i* about to be «ot up by 'both Ok 



ham introduces a pretty Oermau melody in the 
and a poiarca in the third. If stay additions had 

lecessary, they should undoubtedly have been made 
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REVIEW OF WEBER'S FREISCHUTZ. 



Obr Freiscbutz, Romantische Opera in drei Auf- 
zugen, Dichtunij vtm FriedRICH Kind; in Musih 
ffcmtit ton Carl Maria von Weber. 

The Freisciutz *, a Romantic Opera in thw AeLt, 
vrittrn (invented) by Frederick Kind ; the Music by 
Carl Maria von Weber. 

From the death of Mozart in 1798, to the appearance 
of Kossini in i- ; >•;. the opera, or musical drama, felt all 
the influence of a re-action : the " mighty master" of 
Salt /burg had not only called forth the *hole of its im- 
raediate Dowers, but anticipated much of its future 
strength, leaving the composers of the succeeding twenty 
years in possession of n comparatively exhausted field, 
that required a long-fallow, and could only be restored 
by tiinc to any thing like freshness ami fertility. 

We are not forgetful that, during this interval. Winter 
prod tired three or four operas, each containing some 
charming pieces, and that Paer also gave to the world 
several, possessing great merit. But these were neces- 
sarily submitted to a comparison which it is no reproach 
to them to say they could not bear ; they were unavoid- 
ably brought into juxta-position with th'e works of the 
all-commanding genius, whose compositions, new to the 
world in general, engrossed the notice and admiration of 
all the judges and lovers of dramatic music. Hence, 
with one or two exceptions, they were not received with 
the applanse they merited, and experienced a neglect 
that at any other time would not have been their lot. 

Rossini hail the good fortune to rise into notice ex- 
actly at the moment when the thirst for novelty began 
again to manifest itself, and when the Italians, stung 
with jealousy at the domination of an ultramontane in an 
art of which they claimed tn be considered supreme 
masters, M ere eager to establish one of their own country- 
men as rival to the German musician. The Fioravantis, 
the Pacinis, the Farinellis, Portoe,allos, Generalis, 
Pwittas, Guglielmis, and a hundred other such feeble ad- 
versaries had been opposed to the torrent of his fame, but 
out more than a dozen of these, at the very utmost, are 
now sufficiently recollected, even by name, to assist in 
the record of his triumphs; while their works are nearly 
ns scarce and unknown as those of Demodocus and 
T«rj«iider. 

• Ki t uu explanation or lhi« urm, MO Uarmonicon No. XX., 



Rossini, however, having sagacity enough to discover 
that the simple music of the genuine Italian school no 
longer excited emotion, and, perhaps, being also led into 
a style diametrically opposed to it, by his own genius and 
taste, soon began to fill his scores with all the combina- 
tions of German harmony, and to make his orchestras 
resound with more stunning instruments than bad ever 
been dreamt of in Prague or Vienna. This was exactly 
as his countrymen wished ; they liked the new mode, 
but did not relish the receiving it from what they termed 
barbarians in music. Now then was the time for them 
to cast off* their ancient habits, to gratify their passion 
for noveltv, without wounding their national vanity ; they 
therefore delivered themselves up to the charms of Ger- 
man harmony, because coming through the channel of a 
native of Italy, and vehemently applauded an exaggerat- 
ed imitation of that which they had hitherto treated as 
absolute caricatura. 

but let it not be imagined that we wish to undervalue 
the merits of this popular composer : he possesses a glow- 
ing imagination, a fruitful talent for melody, great skill 
in combining sounds, and vast knowledge of effect. On 
the other hand, he is recklesB of the meaning of words; 
is indolent and procrastinating, and by driving oft* his 
work to the last minute, leaves it abounding in tiresome 
repetitions of himself, in unwarrantable plagiarisms from 
others, and in errors that be knows how, but has not 
time or industry enough, to correct. 

The applause every where bestowed upon Rossini's 
operas, excited, in turn, the jealousy of all Germany : the 
critics exposed his faults, the patriots called to combat, 
and the professors took the field. Of the latter, Carl 
Maria von Weber, a native of Holstein t, alone has been 
able to compete with the fortunate Italian ; he came well 
prepared for the contest, and has ably vindicated the 
musical reputation of his country. He has yet, it must 
be granted, produced but one great proof of his ability ; 
but if he continue in the same course, the ultimate success 
of the cause in which he is engaged will not long be 
doubtful. 

The Frtischiitz is an opera which thews that the 
author has altogether relied upon his own resources hi 
producing it. Were we to say that a single resemblance 
to any thing else cannot be traced in it, we shonld asser 
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an absurdity ; but we do affirm that it is free from all 
Intentional imitation, and that there is less in it that 
leads tp a tVBSUaction of other compositions, than any 
th which we aro acquainted. It is stricly 
racier of originality, and holds forth its 
possessing a rich vein of new and 
beautiful air, a strong feeling for harmony, united to a 
deep knowledge of its capabilities, a poetical mind, and a 
dear judgment. 

In our last number we spoke of the dramatic part of 
this work, therefore we only need add here, that in pro- 
portion to our contempt for M. Kind's share of it, is our 
admiration of M. de Weber, for having wrought so much 
out of materials so meagio and ridiculpns. 

Haying thus given a general opinion of thtfJVc«cAiUz, 
we neat have to examine its several parts : hut as must 
of these are now before our renders, we shall dwell prin- 
cipally on those that have not been published in this work, 
which indeed are very few in number, and consist chiefly 
of the various movements in the incantation scene, all 
whereof are »o com tuned with the action, that they will prove 
nearly unintelligible, and very uninteresting without it. 

Th« overture is a masterly composition, and, as all such 
pieces should he, characteristic of the story aud incidents 
that follow. If we were obliged to assign the style of 
this to any particular school, we should name that^at the 

»* imitated, much less copied, from Turn ; but the thought 
and gloom .spread over it, together with the sudden 
transitions- and syncopated notes, indicate his manner. 
The first subject of the vivace which afterwards is used 
the tenor song, is finely conceived and ingeniously 
The second subject in E flat, (page 159, bar 
(he fourprevions barn, are exceedingly beautiful, 
and afford a judicious relief to the early part. The mo- 
dulations here are managed with great skill, and bring 
oat the subordinate motivo quite fresh at every change. 
The effect of the few perfect chords at page 163, bars 7 
and 6, we hope will not escape notice : and we feel certain 
that the coda, or peroration, in C major, (pag.» 164,) will 
strike every hearer by its brilliancy and graudeur. 

The Introduction is an animated chorus of peasants, 
; march at page 1SS of this number. The 
continued, mixed with a short comic air 
i't/it/n. The Introduction forms No. f. of the score. 
No. jJ is a fine Ttrtctto and Vhorvs. \It is called a 
duet at the English Opera-house, which, as the three 
parts are not heard together, is allowable. It is long, and 
not calculated for private circles j but in point of beauty 
and skill is entitled to no common praise. 

No.* is the waits given in the first volume of our 
work, page 71. This is the tune rendered by so many 
of those elegant and ingenious pieces of mechanism con- 
tained in the Swiss musical snuff-boxes, and is extremely 
original. It is followed by the two airs, u Thro' the 
forests," (pugs 106 r ) and " Methinks I see her," ( 



168 J both of which are full of genius and expression. 
The latter part of this .<crna is the vivacMjaL the overture, 
to which, we before alluded. 

. No. 4, the Bacchanalian song (page 170>, it. singu- 
larly characteristic. It is sunt by C<upariJwMjlie pur- 
pose of removing- the well-founded suspicions of.Bodulpii. 
The mixture of canning and pretended jollity is well 
imitated by the harsh discords and ecoentrie melody, and 
the composer's direction to sin ? it with a fcrvnoxs gaiety 

-vat ion of either performers or 



should not escape the i 
entjes. 

No. 5 is a powerful air for Caspar, excellently (Ms* 
trived for stage effect, and with a clever accompaniment ,- 
but i t is not a song suited to amateurs, or adapted to: 
performance. This concludes the first act, and 



been 



help wondering that the author did not, 
custom, the propriety of which ha* not b„ 
introduce a morceau d'ensemble in tins place. 

No. 6, a duet (or Agatha* and Awe, in A major, u> a 
very graceful composition, highly appropriate to the scene, 
full of tenderness, and a happy musical illustration of the 
words to which the notes are set. The length, and, in* 
deed, the compass also, of this piece, <' 
publishing it in the rTormonicoii, at the 
at least. If we find it practicable to 
month, or the month after, we shall be happy to present 
it to our subscribers. , 

No. 7 is a song for Anne (page 177% in a very lively 
style, a la Pttlacca, and rather mJBcult to execute M 
sufficient precision and neatness. A great deal of ah: 
is displayed in the composition of this, which will' 
immediately apparent to those who have access 
score, or such as attend carefully to the 

No.^s a Scena ed Aria for Agatha. There* 
science than effect in this, so far as we can judge from 
the copy. A very fine actress as well as singer, may 
produce from it more than we have witnessed. here, or. 
perhaps, can guess at. There arc two short yjstia 
mixed in with the recitative, which wa-hatat uaated-in one 
and published, (page 172,) considering them as'enuneutiy 




distinguished by elegance of taste and strong feeling. ^ 
No. 9 is the 7erte.ro whence we have extracted thk 
movement that is so deservedly popular both- here pad 
abroad. (Pogel7n.) The whole trio is a very masurly 
composition, but we regret to say that, except .the portion 
which we have printed, little of it is performed in London 
We now come to the Finale to the second act, which 
comprises the Incantation Scene, where the « 
placed the most fanciful instrumental 
ever written. For the description of this i 
to our last number, under the head " Drama." It opens 
with a chorus, in r sharp minor, of spirits, part of whom 
merely imitate the screeching of owls, the effect of which 
if not strictly musical, is highly dramatic. The sym- 
phony to this is contained in the annexed bars. :-— - nvm 
w.^jua t\ .MllcftSK) ffilCTfafr) sdl it ,»| «H 





•la 32 tVfrko' adaption U dm 
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We need not extol the harmony which this specimen 
exhibit*, it speaks its own praise ;'btit we must state, that 
the whole of the scene is equal to it ; that the modula- 
tion* and instrumental effects aw not only learned and 
t descriptive— if music can describe 
things— of all t 



- is supernatural * 
,v*ve the mind uo vacant moment to pause, to re- 
flect, and to call in the aid of reason ; but hurry it on, 
and allow it no respite from increasing excitement, till 
the curtain drops, aud the enchantment ceases. 

To give the whole of this would occupy the space ol 
one entire Number, ami it u of so complex a nature, so 
excessively chromatic and difftcult, thai but few wouW be 
able to profit by it . indeed it cannot be Cxpr, 
any fidelity, except by an orchestra cuinpUito 
fu-jfcrnj ui \t[<\fiA od Ilad* t»w iltuom •• 



departments. We will, however, transcribe two extra- 
ordinary passages from it The first occurs after casting 
the second bullet. 




lext is heard when the firth bullet is completed, and 
zoning of another chorus of spirits. 






S 



ill 




lathe Utteroxample let the performer beeareful to play I which has thus been exposed to worse than , got hie 



Between the second and third acts II No. II, the En- 
tt t'Art, published iu the very first number of our work. 
This is remarkable for its vivacity and originality. The 
latter balf of it is introduced again as j>art of the Hunts- 
men's chorus. tt«ntt« 'jii! at bsnicliioiti ttdS oi \ .j 

No. 12, is the cek-l>rated Cavatina. It appeared in the ! 
Eleventh Nomber of the. Harsh** icon, and, from its I 
.xqnisite beaotv, created a strong and general wish lor 
a further acquaintance with the Opera whence it was 
V e cann °y :l «»y point out. a more pas- 

be credited, that, in arranging it for performance nt the 



gothic 
rect as 
as ^atirely depen- 

followed by a charming 

w given. (Page 191.) 




by 



violence, . 
a H hole, the 
dent ! 

Jfo. 13, is a short Roman 
movement, which we have now 

The Volkstird, or Song and Chorus, No. 14, was alto- 
gether new to us ; we had heard nothing like it: simple 
as it is, it must, when well performed, produce a s 
emotion. It will be found in the Fifth ' 
work. . 
No. 1 5, is the Jagt r Chor, or Huntsmen's chorus. 

me 



on the 
many is 



of the very popular things in the opera 
London stage it is generally encored, and in Ge 
sung in parts, even by the common labourers as (hey 
pursue their work together. Not having worn to print 
be creilited, mg it lor perrownunce a. it it. vocal score in our present number, we have pub- 



bop .tail, I. (h. it C* ,(**>. W, 

V 



wish to draw Um 
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attention of connoisseurs, and purlieu] 

rpumt, consisting uf only common chords, at 

'ho finale to the third and last act is not inferior to 
any part of the opera: the few bora Ming by the Hermit 
are quite sublime, and the air that follows, for Ottucar 
the Prince, is deliriously pathetic and touching-. All this 
is omitted in performance at the English Opt-ra House, 
for the drama is there made to end happily, au unavoid- 
able termination to an opera when Anglicised. In the 
original, the seveulh bullet which Rodolph dux** at the 
bird, recoils and enters the bosom of 
story in Germany end* fatally. 

The Frfitchvtz is a work of which a correct and ade- 
quate judgment cannot be formed without a patient and 
repeated examination of the music; or without bearing it 
more than one*, or even twice, performed on the singe. 
It is an intellectual composition, that requires the exertion 
of intellect to enter fully into its meaning, and an intimate 
its various parts to develope all its 
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nimeiitt for ffce orchestra, which was 
than common interest This young 
of tsste, joined to invention and ■ 
tint order.— 
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FOREIGN -MUSICAL REPORT. 




VirNNA — The only novelty at the Karnthnertlior-lhrMre 
has been Die opera of GnbridU di Vergi, the mu>ic by CaraiTa. 
The characters were cast as follows; Filippo Anfttuto, Sig. 
Ambrog. ; Fai/cl, Sig. Ucnxrlli ; GabrieUa, Signo'ra Darda- 
nclli; Ruoxil di tWt, Sig. David; &c. Douzelli obtained 
great an well-earned applause for tbc spirit with which hi 
ajiputted himself; Dardanclli has a good school, but her voice 
Is of Hraited compass, and haa lost much of ils freshness. As 
16 the mil* -, that wl|ich is of the Rosin iau school, — aud the 
proportion is by no means small. — pleased; tbc rest waa 
• oldly received. Upon tbc whole, in spite of the exertion* of 
the performers, its reception was by no means flattering, and, 
after a few representations, there is little doubt but it will 
be soon replaced by one of the productions of the I'esarouiau 
polygraph)-, aiucc the two great stars, Fodor and Lablaclie, are 
shortly ex*iectcd to pay u visit to this place. — Jean di Paris, 
and Rossini's Corradino, which was eked out by the duct from 
Armida, Vara per te quest anima, have been performed. 

On the lesser theatres the novelties have been, Der Zanber- 
i klaf, (The wonderful Sleepers,) a dramatic fairy piece with 
swigs sod dances in two acts ; Die (iahtn des ehemen K'rmins, 
a comic fairy drsm.i, tlie music by Kiotte ; and hi, Sonnet* fiu- 
sUrniss, (1 he solar Eclipse,) the music by Votkert ; a* com- 
, these belong entirely to the second cImus, but the 
: be catered for. The music 



IU f.lin. —The operas given 
Coittz of Spontiiii.tu which i 
especially in the third act. The i 
K anted mocb in probability, from the I 
bciag saved from the sacrifice of the f 
and Tdmsko oblsiising life and liberty through the , 
■ he victim who haa been rescued from the names. \ 
is well adapted to the character of the piece; bat jtt casv 
not be denied thst the apptaoae it obtained was not sc. warn 
xm that bestowed on tbc new and splendid decorations by 
Messrs. Kohler and ( .erst.— Kathc km m« HmiboTH, rhe masve 
by kleist, which W"s produced here tor the first time, with a 
new overture by ooucert-master Bokrer ; bait the tatter did 
not please from its pomposity and pretension.— Di* EtUlknabtn 
Ohe noble Pages,) tlie music by Karon von Lichl eastern. 
Tbeie were some things in this opera of a very pleasing kirn*) 
partieuhtriy ■ duet in tlie first set beginning, hit best* Mutter 
\r., which constantly meets with an eneore; an air, Ja virrt. 
Spraekek, etc., and the ftiisle: iu the second art, the «l net 
Mrin trbieteu, *tc, besides sonte eouoerled pieces, tail r,f ttew* ; 
and pleasing effect*. — Between the arts, M. Belke rase aessv 
ecrto by Ncitbardtoii Hie trombone, which, with sll its tin-ru- 
nt, .Tt, < 



d with great judgment. 



On the 4th of May, the Musical Society of this place 
held its meeting, the bill of fare waa as follows: Symphony 
in D, by llavdu; sn Aria from Peer's Griseldn; a Con- 
certo for tbc Violoncello in C» sharp, by Romberg ; Malthissou s 
OpfcrUid Ih inn of Sacrifice,) set to music by Beethoven, 
Overture to Lt Solitaire by Cara If a ; the Hymn, Priti dir, 
Gottbeit, durehalle Himmel, by Mozart. With respect to this 
< omposition of Beethoven, which is one of his latest produc- 
tions of tlie kind, it is' simple, pious, without pretension, and 
speaks at once to the heart, but from that very circumstance 
it created but little sensation. A spiritual concert was also 
given here, consisting entirely of tlie compositions of the last 



nanird master, which were performed »s follows ; the Ps Store! 
symphony: the Credo from his last Mass; the Overture to 
Ct<rhlunHi\ and the but set of his oratorio, Chriilns am 
Orlhrr;/ fChrislon the MotJut of Olive-,.)— At another concert, 
a yontig Indy, of the name of Lenttolduia Blahetk-i, performed 
an sir with variations compose*.! ' by herself, with accompa- 



larity, was IE 

1) . csdek.— The theatrical year of this place ha* been marked 
by uiany novelties, the first umoug which stands Abasnena, a 
romantic piece iu three acts, the music selected from the works 
of Mozatt, ajid arranged for the orchestra by the. C he tidier \ mi 
Scyfried. The drama is. altogether iuaiguificaut^ all lite in- 
terest is left to the dances and decoration*, or rather tve 
should have said to the attraction of the music, mIucIi Uiog» 
us back very delightfully to the piano-forte works of Mosast 
which, amidst the novelties of the day, arc b*ciuiin>«- 
to be forgotten. M. Scyfried baa entered ptrfc. tjy isito 
the spirit of Mozart's' instrumental compositions, sod baa 
adapted it wiih judgment; the chorasses in particular, sre 
managed with great trlect But the overture aud some of Iha 
parts of the second act arc too little is tbc dranu! r uyk, bemj-r 
for the greater patt arranged from -jiuuteUs. That, acuwdmir 
to tl.U mode of arrangement there can be but few airs, 
is self-evident; hence it was not very judicious for Madaiae 
I'Tause lointroiluec the -mud air Cewe temjlio &c, from the 
Cost fan Tntte, instead of the simple n elody that had, UlV * 
probably, been sltottcd her. . • 

AwrsawtAe, the grand opera of M. von Weber. Itts^ofeV 
produced here, and met with a very favourable receptissv 
Expectation, though raised to the highest degree, was not 
disappointed. No one is satisfied with the drama, which *' 
neither romantic, nor effective in any way, and the plot is iu/ " 
tale and confused. The whole of the opera is in recitative, 
works of which kind clearness and perspicuity should be 
tended, to, iu order that the hearer may guess at the cootexi 
of the story st leust. Tlie music, however, is our object, 
and we shall leave the text to its fate. Of this opera, ss 
a musical com|»o»ition, our opinion has already beeu given. 
we do not hesitate again to pronounce it to be, in its 



mid 



kind, one of the most beautiful productions of the art. But 
with respect to the recitatives, we cannot but observe tLat 
they are so highly Isboured, so as to have the effect of making 
the airs which they introduce appear cold and tame. The con- 
stant effort of the composer to strike is too evident, and many of 
forms of his harmony have the appearance of beins? to 



sr chorus and the wedding song of t 
awe their birth to tlie FreysckiiU. and 
e or no relation to the action sad tci 



JS» 

biuor 



the forms of his harmony have the appearance of being too 
sluihed. '!'..■■ hunter chorus and the wedding song of the 
third act evidently owe 
tins place bear little 
of the piece 

This opera was received by a numerous public with Uie 
entln: .i '• in, aud is a proof that devilries and woKgleus are' 
always necessary to render good music interesting. Ast the 
conclusion of the peice the composer waa called for, and retired 
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with a bow of unaffected modesty in the midst of the most 

tumultuous demonstrations of applause. — The other German 
operas were, Der Fregtchuti, Preciota, Die Bitrytehaft (the 
Pledge.) by A. Meyer, Die Ent/'uhrung out dtm Serail, aud 
Der Untiektbare (the Invisible), by Eule. 




the novelty wis Dtdone A bhn ndonatA, a 
the music by Reisatger. The drama of 
Pa*r has 'already been usMuecraafuL 
■ by no means favourable to 
The young author, with whom we here be- 
the first time, teems in a great measure to 
have maile Spoiitm. bis model. He is not without talent, but 
his composition is too diffuse, and too little in the dramatic 
style. Margkerita * Anjou, the music by Miiverheer. This 
opera baa already acquired considerable celebrity. It is full 
of new and beautiful ideal 
If the author pays perhaps I 
it the more pardonable, whe 
prevailing taste of Italy t it • 
a young composer <an hard 
tihil and effective pieces u> 



mid powerful instrumentation. 
-> much Itoinage to Rossini, this 
it is considered thst such is the 
sure to please,— a temptation that 
, resist. Among the more beau- 
(ht be mentioned, a duut in the 
first act and the finale, also a pastoral chorus, and a terzetto in 
the second act. An air, with a violin obligsto accompaniment, 
was also much applauded, and was given With great effect by 
(he leader, M. Holla.— The other operas were, Emma di Jfee- 
burgit—L* Gunentu di Enrieo V., by Merlacchi— L* Noire 
di Figaro CtnemioU, by Rossini — 1st Casta Lair*— La 
V ettaie, snd /{ Matrimonii) Segrrto. 

Among the concerts given in this place, one of the most ef- 
fective and best attended wan that of Professor Kolte, on which 
occasion he performed a new concerto for the clarionet, com- 
posed by C. M. Von. Weber, and Variations by Barman u, both 
in a pleasing and masterly style. On the same occasion, M. 
Peschel gave with great effect Variations for the Bassoon also by 
Von. Weber, on a Hungamn air, full of spirit. The per- 
formance finished wilh Hummel's grand concerto for the 
Piano, in A minor.— In the hut Qwtrlrtt- Academy given here, 
the nieces aelected for performance were : Mozart a Quintett in 
C aharp, Ries' (Juintett in D fiat, a Quartett by Spohr, and 
mother by B. Romberg. Mad. Veltheim gave K uhlan's Piano- 
Qiaiatett and Ries* Sextett in C sharp. M. Rolke performed a 
Quartett by Ries, and Variations upon a Swedish national 
otevody, which was very pleasing. It concluded with a con- 
ocrto for the clarionet by C. M. Von. Weber, performed by 
professor Kotre, accompanied on the piano by M. Benedikt 

Among the church music was given Schicht's Oratorio, Da* 
Fnde da Gereehten, (the End of the Just,) in the Protestant 
Church ; and Naumanu's Oratorio, / Pellegrini, in the Catho- 
lic cathedral. 



Munich. — 1 he operas given at the Italian Theatre this 
season have been the Correntnla, the Italians in Algeri, the 
Otello and the Moti of Rossini, La Rapprettaglia by Kapell- 
meister Stunt/; LI Fanalieo per la Mutiea, by Mayer, and 
lastly the SriatraatiaV of Rosaioi, the characters of which were 
cast as follows: 

Serniramide, Signora Fenzi ; Artace, Schiassetti ; Attar, 
•Sig. Santini ; Oroe, Sig. Pellegrini ; Ldreno, Sig. Trezzini ; and 
Arte no, Siguora Pellegrini. This over-long opera lasted three 
hours and a half. The general opinion formed here of this last 
production of Rosaioi appears to be that, with respect to the 
principal point in a serious opera, viz., a due proportion of 
effective song, it docs not rank among the most intellectual 
works of this composer. In none of his compositions has 
leas attention been paid to expressive sir, in none has the 
little contained in it been so much overwhelmed by masses of 
instrumental music. He who has so sweetly expressed in song 
of the love-lorn Tancredi, has become a partizau 
icrn school, snd, like all zealous converts, la- 
tdo his teachers. But this admits of an explana- 



if we, 



— 



11 ir a 
*, the 



the author of tlie jfaawVi of Rot- 
is forgotten in the compliant husband; 



the part of Semiramis was written for Madame Colbran Ros- 
sini. In order to impart a fictitious vigour to a voice that is 
decayed, he strive* to cover it beneath the veil of strong liar* 
mouiea, and, that he may be consistent, is obliged lo tre.it 
the superior voices in the same manner, and thus throw their 
excellencies Into the shade. In no other of his composition* 
has he sought lo produce dramatic effect by such strong in- 
strumentation. Hw genius has the ha|>py art of accoa** 
mounting itself to every thing, aud should the hearer feel sur 
fciled by a succession of too loud and oppressive harmonica, lie 
kuows the happy moment when a well-timed flourish of 
trumpets, or a pirasimr melodv, gives him a fresh relish fot 
listening to what is to come.-jiem,, amide is indisputably one 
of the moat splendid performances thst has been wiUiessed here 
for a long lime past. Uuiortunately no tiLretto of the opera 
was to be obtained, nor even a meagre programme, by which 
the writer of this might lie enabled satisfactorily lo analyze 
the mechanism of so complicated a story, aud see bow far (he. 
varied movements of the piece are suited to the expression n* 
the sentiments intended to lie conveyed. 1 ,. ft merely lo ths 
impress on of the senses, and tossed at random upon a 
shoreless ocesn of tune* and harmonies, without the poem as 
a compass; unable to comprehend clearly the drift of the 
subject, he could but feebly impress on Iris memory aoma 
of the more definite sentiments of the piece. — The overture, 
which began with a roll of drums of some seconds, afforded 
an anticipation of the rest of the entertainment. In the first 
set there is a very palpable imitation of. the German air 
Frettt i nth del Lelent (Life let us Cherish), and tnsiiy jokes 
have appeared in the journals of Venice and Vienna relative 
to it. When it is remembered that Venice is now half < ■< ,. 
man, it is no wonder that Rossini should have become familiar 
with this popular melody, nor are we surprised that it should 
have dwelt u|»on his ear, and glided insen-ihly jutu his text, 
embellished by a highly-spirited accompsnimenl. It hum he 
confessed that this opera abounds with much that Is beautiful, 
and much that is excellent, and well calculated to display 
the talents of a good singer, but it cannot be denied lii t 
t lie re is much of a very opposite nature. For instance, there 
is a duet between two of the heroes of the piece which lot 
fifteen or sixteen bars together, consists of nothing but al- 
ternate triplets and roulades; and some of the melodies 
proceed for twelve or fourteen bars together in a similar move- 
ment, without the rest-point of a single crotchet. This puts 
the poor singer ijuite out of breath, and obliges him to in- 
terrupt the phrases of the song with many a misplaced effort 
at respiration, in order to avoid total suflbc itiou. No porta- 
mento, no pause; he is whirled along in the torrent of har- 
mony. The same dramatic solfeggios are incessantly repealed, 
and with a vehemence that can have no other effect than that 
of proving ruinous to the orgsns of tlie singer, /hut hearing 
the opera to tlie end, it was impossible not lo wonder bow the 
singers could have acquitted themselves in the manner they did, 
in harmonics so laboured, and rendered so Ikiitasticallv difficult, 
as if expressly intended lo oppress the artist instead of serving 
to displav Ins powers. How difficult the task which Signora 
Fenzi aud Sig. Schuuaetti had to perform I yet how admirably 
did they acquit themselves of those difficulties, which, after all. 
excite only the pity of the true lover of art, in witnessing such 
a waste of powers! — The piece also abounds with many 
admirable chorusars, and the decorations Sec. are splendid anil 
appropriate, but all could not atone for the absence of those 
sweet melodies that speak to the heart, of that 
Cantar che neW anima ti lemUi. 

— A laudable attempt has also been made to revive some 
of the music of tlie ancient school. Of Ibis kind is Erinto.au 
opera set to music by Casper Kerl, in the year l66l, the first 
great Italian opera produced on the theatre of Munich, which 
was erected for that purpose. The poetry of this opera was 
from the pen of Count IWiri, the leader of the orchestra was 
Vittorio Castiglione, aud the company consisted of eleven sings 
era. The last opera pei formed (wra, before the long inter- 
ruption that took place on account of the circumetaui-es of the 

• hiehinffie.nm^^li.fclu 
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war, «ii tbe Cottar ami Pollux of VogVr, which appeared in 
1797. At latt arose a princes* who restored the reign of the 
art. Tbis was Adelaide of Savoy, wife 0/ tbe Elector Ferdinand 
Maria, who waa not only a patroness of music, but herself an 
aWe practitioner. At ber invitation Italian music again 
crossed the Alps, and gradually succeeded in silencing the 
fugues and canons of tlie Flemish school. It waa thou that 
pore melody was restored to its ancient honour*, and com- 
posers came to iw»r»t ami delight returning; good taate. Cir- 
cumstances equally favourable continued to promote the reign 
of good sense, at tbe commencement of tlie present century, 
tnd under the encouragement given to music, virtuosi of emi- 
nence abounded in Munich. Afterwards, Signor Brizxi waa 
called in to employ hia talents for furthering this object, and 
ander hi* direction AckilUt, Merope, Gmevro, Anase Potnpilio, 
and lastly, iw the summer 4 of iBItt, Tanrndi, were made known 
to a German public. Since that period, good music has been 
more and more cultivated, aud, it is hoped, tbe introduction 
of Semiramidt may )jco»c that pood taste boa not retrograded iu 
Munich.—- The performances in German were Richard Lateen. 
*«r»(Cceor de Lion) Die Hoekseit dee Figa.ro (Nozie di Figaro) 
Uhutea, and lastly Kvnxg Garibald, the poetry by C. M. Heigi, 
the muaic by Mo2*rt, with art introduction and finale to tbe 
second act by Kapellmeister J. H. B. Stuns. 

Stutoshd.— The following operas, new, at least to this 
theatre, have been lately prodm rd here ; La Dama Soldato, 
by Ortandi, /.' Inyanno /the* of Rossini, and Dit Vervandlim- 
fen (The Metamorphosis,) by A. Fischer. The music of 
Orlandt is not remarkably distinguished either for invention, 
for new and attractive melodies or harmonies, or any tiling 
novel or striking in tbe instrumentation i but Its general clw 
racter is pleasing, and the airs, duets, e>e., are not covered by 
the orchestra.— Besides these oix r.is, the repetitions were Cart 
/an Tuttr, Temcrtdi. Fanehtm, Die Vtttalm, Aline, DerFrhf- 
aekiits, (for the *id time,) La Molino.ro, Dit Sekioeitxer- 
fanxtUe, Adrian ten (Jstade, Sargina, the Harbiert di Sivif/lia, 
Rnealeik, Count Arm and. Die Zauitrftote, Italian* ra Aigeri, 
Axur. Centrtntota (to empty bouses,) Mart- Antonio, Oyfer- 
fett, Tnrto in Italia, Clemeuxa di Tito, Don Giovanni, and Le 
Norxr di Figaro. 



Faaisw— The number oT piece* given at the Theatre Italien 
during tbe absence of Mad. Pasta, baa been but (mail. Those 
htrly performed are. Ricetardo r '/nraide, L'Jtitltanrt, I! Alatn- 
tion'n Segreto, and Ia Gaxxa Ijidra. Ricciaido tin! not main- 
tain It* ground : tbe more this opera is heard, tbe more one 
dnccras the author's plagiarisms from himself. There are, it 
mast be allowed, tlie trio Crnda torte iu the opera, and the 
duet, Ricciarda, eke voggo f both of which are of the first order ; 
but a few minutes of pleasure do not compensate, at the theatre, 
for two boura of ennui. 

It Mtttrimomo of Cimaroaa ha* been well performed: Zuclielli 
now give* a more comic character to tbe part of Jtronimo, 
which he at first played a little too gravely. In the htltana 
and La Gaxxa, Madlle. Cinti shewed ruoch talent 8ome half 
a dozen of Italians, jealous of the applauses given to a French 
woman mi tbe Kaftan stage, called out for Mad. Mom belli; but 
Uiey were noun silenced. 

— — Since our last, three operas have been performed: 
Le Sotxt di Figaro, La Cenrrtntola, and Moei in Egitto. 
Mile. Demeri was much applauded in the first, lit the second 
Mad. Moenbelli discovered new vocal charms ; but in the Moti 
her success was not *o complete. Her forte is tbe comic opera. 

— — The FreUekutx of Weber has met wilh the most 
brilliant success in London. We shall soon be enabled to judge 
of this celebrated opera, for it is to be got up at U»e Odion for 
the winter. 

1 Tlie £rm4iMrtM of Viotti ha* been sold by auction 
at Uic H6ttl de Bullion, for 3,800 franca, ( l62/. I He.) 

France has abo her Stradivoriiu in the celebrated Lucsot, for 
one of whone violins 1400 franca, (©«/. 10*.) have been refused. 
Charles IX. bad a collection of violins, violas, and b*t** 
, by tbe reoowed AmaU Tbe back* of all 



these were orn smelted 

Pietatt el jurtrtia. 

fth Augwt. 



Don 



This snblime work 



was performed on Thursday 10 a crowded assembly, in a 
manner nearly approaching perfection. Tlie more we hear 
Una admirable work, the more we admire it; it is a onasrbioa- 
tion of all that music has yet produced in every sty le. Equally 
great in the terrible and the graceful, tbe pathetic and tbe 
comic, tl»e composer has at will made bis auditors smile, weep, 
or tremble. Never yet did any thing eotnc near it, and it 1* 
difficult to imagine that it ever can be equalled. 

— — Tjt Gaxxa Ladra, originally translated from the 
French, ha* been translated back again, aud, under it* first 
title, La Pie Voleute, performed as ■ French opera, at the 
Odion, with Itoaaini** muaic. M. Castel-Blase has arranged it, 
and it* success has been great, it b one of HoasiuPs beti 
productions, and coutaina fewer renilniaeencea than most of bu 
other works. 

August 17. Madlle. Cinti ha* bee 

the Italian faction to resign ber part of Ninetta, to . 
to Mud. Mombellu 



King'i Theatre. 

The Opera Reason terminated on Saturday the 14th of tut 
month, frith Don Giovanni, which. I h - m i_' h not m<v got up in the 
must perfect manner possible, attracted numbers to the tu.irse 
that would not have been drawn to it in the middle <>f Augiut 
by anything else. Alter the opera the vocal performers ail 
came forward and, according to established mage, sang " God 
save the King ;" the second stania of which produced an effect 
not a little ludicrous, owing to a want of some previous aiiot- 
ment of the part*. 

Tlie &cuun it appears has been attended bv nt enormous and 
unheard of loss ; though, through the vast influence and actirity 
uf the committee, a i>u Inscription was, at the very onset, ob- 
tained, tliat ha* never been exceeded. For the failure somebody 
will be called upon to account : the prudence of many of the 
engagements, Sig. Rossini'* in purticular, wil'. be questioned ; 
the manner in which the performers bare been employed cannot 
liry, and the boasting promise* held out at tbe 1 



menccmrat, scarcely one of which Vm been fulfilled, will not be 
forgotten in passing judgment upon the disastrous management 
of the present year. 

Uaymarket Theatre. 

A nsw opera, ondcr the title of the Altaid, written by Mr. 
Kenney, the music composed by Mr. Nathan, was produced af 
this theatre early in last month. It* success ha* not been equal 
to that of Suretlkearts and kYioet, the first joint production of 
these gentlomen ; and we cannot find room to enter into any 
particulars concerning it in tbe present Number. 

Theatre Royal, English Opera Hodse. 

Tna Freieekiiix ha* been performed at this house every night, 
without intermission, since it wn* brought out, and ha* not yet 
failed to bring crowd* to the theatre. Mis* Noel n replaced by 
Miss Stephen* • greatly to the hnprovcmesn of the opera, sve> 
hardly need add. But the eharming duet at the cominencement 
of the second uri is, we grieve to say. cat out, and an air of tu> 
very cxtntordinary merit, by Weber, substituted for it. M * 



the original opera. A duet, newly I 
•ne. for the same perfimner and Mr. 
catastrophe, and is without a tingle 
tbe admirable manner in which it it m 
likcrwe by tbe composer of the opt 
in it any of hi* genius or judgment. 



into the taat 
delays tbe 
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MEMOIR OF IGNATZ MOSCHELES. 



M. Moscheles was bom on the SOth of May, 1794, 
at Prague, in Germany, which, though for general 
civilization, far below most other provinces of the German 
empire, certainly yields to none in music. If the heroes 
of literary as well as ciril history, as Dr. Johnson says, 
are often more remarkable for what they have suffered, 
than for what tkey have achieved, this observation does 
not in the least, apply to the subject of the present me- 
moir. There are, on the contrary, few men, eminent in 
science or art, whose life has been so uniformly happy 
and prosperous ; whose road to excellence has "been so 
agreeably cleared of discouraging obstacles, ns that of 
M. Moscheles. Being born with as much genius as love 
for music, in a city which at all times has nho\md«! 
in first-rate masters and of parents, who, being them- 
selves musical, omitted nothing that could contribute to 
qualify their favourite child for great attainments in his 
art, the extraordinary perfection of M. Moscheles seems 
no more than the natural result of such a combination of 
advantages. 

Moscheles {rave the first indication of his talent for 
music so early as his fifth year, since which the study of 
the art appears to have taken entire possession of his 
inclination. When his eldest sister received her lessons 
on the clavichord (the piano- forte at that time being but 
little known in Bohemia) be could not be restrained from 
being present, and manifested his impatience whenever 
abe aid not immediately comprehend her 'master's in- 
struction, and frequently cried out with much impatience, 
" Wrong, wrong," if she failed in striking the right key. 
It was then bis amusement, after her lesson, to find out 
for himself on the same instrument the airs he had just 
heard; a piece of musical research, in which he was 
always more or less successful. These, and similar prog- 
nostics of future eminence, induced his father, after 
having had him instructed in the elements of the science, 
an old organist, named Zaradka, to place him under 
Iiionys Weber*, the irreat theorist, and justly-famed 
director of the Conservatory of Music at Prague t. 



* There are three individual* of irreat moiical celebrity bearing 
this onmc, all natirra of Germany,' but in no way related to each 
other: Anselm Weber (lately deceased) maeitro dt capella to the 
Kins; of Prauia, author of many successfn) operas ; the well known 
Freiaebuu composer, Carl Maria von Weber; and the abovc- 
mentiorwd Dionvs Weber. 

\Of which we shall giveaa account in our next Number. 
r 0i. It 



Weber put young Moscheles, now in his eighth year, to 
several very severe trials of skill, in order to obtain a 
positive proof of the wqnderful genius which the boy was 
said to possess, who having acquitted himself on these 
occasions, in a convincing manner, his master gladly un- 
dertook to complete his entire musical education within 
the period of four years, on condition, that bis pupil 
should, at any hour of the day the tutor pleased, be at 
his command for receiving instruction. 

Moscheles had now to devote all his time, (except the 
few hours which were employed in Latin and the other 
small branches of learning generally taught in schools,) 
to the more delightful art and science of music. The 
road to and from bis masters liousc was, indeed, a liVely 
lype and illustration of the difficulties which he must 
encounter, wbo would 

Climb the steep ascent of Fame ; 
for he was obliged to travel, through all seasons of the 
year, a long and irksome distance up and down hill, from 
the old town to the new, to receive his lessons, lint so 
far, however, from becoming tired or disgusted with his 
musical pursuits, he still shewed the most decided aver- 
sion to every other profession. The severe pain his 
father had given him, by making him copy mercantile 
letters, with a view to frame his mind fur bis own pro- 
fession, that of a merchant, could only be compensated by 
the noble present he at that time made him of a piano- 
forte. By his own confession, the little artist, forgot on 
this great occasion, eating, driuking, and the other usual 
habits of every-day. life, and could pot be separated 
from his instrument, or prevented from endeavouring to 
express his joy and delight in extempore fantasies. 

This event, thongh very unimportant in itself, gave a 
new and powerful impulse to his exertions; and with the 
excellent instruction of his master, who made it his 
business to develope in a systematic manner, the whole 
extent of his natural abilities, be made within one year 
so rapid a progress, that he was al>le to play the works 
of Mozart ami Clement i, with a precisron and taste, 
that excited the wonder of all connoisseurs His 
master, observed in his style of playing a predilection 
and disposition for the grave and solemn, and imme- 
diately determined to turn this to account. He intro- 
duced him to the acquaintance of the old masters, in what 
is called the " strict style," particularly Handel and 
Bach, and steadily insisted upon his pupil's confining his 
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to the works of these admirable men, but above 
all to accomplish the performance of their fugues in 
their true spirit of energy and grandeur. May this ex- 
ample not be lost upon young musicians, who would 
wish to attain permanent eminence. M. Moscheles ad- 
mits that be cannot sufficiently extol the advantages, 
which be derived from this made of teaching, lie 
thereby gained an entire command over his instrument, and 
combining with the most brilliant execution and refined 
expression, a quickness of perception, and presence of 
mind, was soon enabled hint to play at first sight, even 
pieces of excessive difficulty. 

Having now acquired the chief principles of the theory 
of music, his inclination for composing could no longer be 
restrained. Unfortunately, hut naturally for so aspiring 
a genius, he first attempted the diflercnt'modes of grand 
composition ; but as they did not, in a wiser hour, prove 
very satisfactory evert to himself, he withdrew those 
juvenile productions for ever from the public eye. 

Little Moscheles, however, at the early age of eleven, 
passed for the first piano-forte player in Prague ; and in 
public concerts made an extraordinary sensntion, his 
musical reputation as a child being fully eqnal to that of 
List! or even of Hummel, to whom he may be compared 
in many other respects. The Leipzic Musikalische Zeilung 
of 1808 is boundless m its praises oi his performance 
of Mozart's piano-forte concertos, and concludes by say- 
jflf, « It is wonderful what this child is capable or, even 
in composition.". 

Thus gifted, and Furnished with every thing that was 
calculated to ensure supreme excellency at a maturer age, 
he repaired in his fourteenth year tn Vienna, then the 
seat of men of the rarest talenU. The acquaintance of 
the great Haydn, who already stood on the brink of the 
grave, could not fail to inspire him with new ardour. 
Albrechtsborger, the master of the immortal Beethoven, 
and of every Viennese artist who has acquired some 
fame, and the most celebrated teacher of the theory of 
music that Vienna, and perhaps all Germany, ever had 
to boast, added another noble name to the list of his 
pupils, and became the master of Moscheles. 

Agreeably to the practice of many A'iennese artists, 
who have often three separate masters, one for instruc- 
tion in playing, another for the theory, and a third for 
the vocal brauch, Moscheles chose an Italian xvcal com- 
poser, in preference to a German, and, like Hummel, took 
lessons of Salieri, the grand maestro di capella to the 
emperor. It is well known, that Moscheles became in a 
short time the favourite of this great master, both on 
acconut of bis promising abilities and his agreeable and 
engaging manners; and the zeal with which Salieri en- 
deavoured to awaken in him a talent for vocal composi- 
tion, or at least to give his instrumental pieces more 
melody and flow, deserve most honourable mention. In 
order to promote the views of his pnpil in every possible 



wa T Salieri procured him an excellent situation a* 
" Chapel roaster, adjunct," »t the Imperial Theatre for 
three years, which afforded him the finest opportunity of 



becoming intimately acquainted with the nature and ma- 
nagement of grand orchestral music. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing so many extraordinary advantages, M. Moscheles has 
often confessed to his friends, that be owes the best part 
of his musical attainments) both as a player and as a 
composer, to his own study and indefatigable' application. 
He had now become the great attraction at all the mosi 
Mcerts.of the capital; 



being universally allowed to be the two greatest piano- 
forte players in Germany. A young man, who has been 
fortunate enough to gain a reputation like this in Vienna, 
may make himself perfectly easy as to his success in 
every other great city of the empire. , 

Hence M. Moscheles was received in every part of the 
country, particularly at the courts of Bavaria and Saxony, 
with the most flattering applause. In 1830 be set out on 
a musical tour through Holland, France* and England; the 
brilliant success he met with at Amsterdam, Paris, and 
Londou, must be in every one's recollection. The 
years I SSI and 83 he passed alternately in France, 
(where be gave a concert in different towns jointly 
with Lafont, the violin player,) and in England. In 
1823, he proceeded, in the month of August, with a 
friend, on another tour to Frankfort, Munich and Vienna. 
In this latter metropolis, be was, as might have been 
expected, most enthusiastically received, and produced a 
sensation such as has, perhaps, been never before wit- 
nessed. The most impartial judges agreed in considering 
his playing as the ne plus ultra; and tbey could imagine 
nothing more perfectly brilliant or more exquisitely finish- 
ed. Towards the dose of the same year, he set out for 
his native town of Prague, being now in the zenith of trie 
fame, and in the full possession of every thing, after 
which mortal beings so eagerly strive. No sooner, how- 
ever, had he arrived in that city, to enjoy in the midst 
of his dearest relations, that long and anxiously-looked 
for domestic happiness, which he bad been deprived of 
for so many years, than he was attacked by a severe 
malady, under which he has been lingering, frequently 
in danger of life, nearly up to the present moment ; but 
as he is fast approaching to perfect recovery, this country 
will, most likely, see bim once again at the commence- 
ment of the new year. The concern with which the 
news of his illness, and the subsequent report of his 
death, were received here, in Germany, and in Frenoe, 
bears ample testimony to the estimation in which he is 
held, both for his talent, and for the goodness of his 
moral character. 

To say much of his compositions is needless ; they are 
all stamped with the character of originality ; are ex- 
ceedingly foil of fancy, and peculiarly well adapted to 
the astonishing extent and versatility of his own powers 
of playing. In nearly all of them the beneficial effects 
of a strictly classical education, and of a sound study of 
the imperishable models of Bach, Handel, and Mozart, 
may be easily discerned. His principal works are, his 
piano-forte concertos ; a sonata dedicated to Beethoven ; 
" The fall of Paris," one of his most brilliant and 
oflvctive of his productions ; the sestctto in G, and the 
grand duet which he performed in London with Mr. J. B. 



ON COlf CERT-PITCH. 
Toihe Editor of tht Hiamntcaa. 

Sir, 

Having seen in two late Numbers of the Hartnonrcort, 
communications relating to Co n ce kt- Pitch, I am in- 
duced to request the insertion of a few lines on the same) 
subject in your useful work. 1 shall not pretend wills 
" Galliots," that I can thrown light on the matter, " and 
r it dear to every capacity R without making use ef 
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metical calculations, founded on mathematical formula, 

■a is absolutely indispensable : remarking, by the way, 
thai the wish to cast ridicule on such calculations is much 
more common, and the practice much more prevalent 
amongst musical men, than the knowledge, (scanty as it 
need only be) which is essential to the right understand- 
ing of the subject, and te the defining by numbers, result- 
ing from such calculations, the precise meaning as to 
pitch, intended to be conveyed by them : if indeed the 
persons alluded to have any such exactly definable mean- 
ing ; which, I submit, may be fairly doubted, whilst they 
contend, on the one hand, that the " organization of the 
human frame" concerned in producing musical tones (ex- 
tremely variable as such is known to be) is sufficient to 
indicate a standard of pitch ; or those, on the other hand, 
who tell us, of having compared various pilches, and fixed 
hetween them, without the least reference to 



rs, or to any intelligible natural standard ; and 
whilst another, high in official authority* yet with a sim- 

C icily almost infantile, orden, that " the pitch so chosen" 
t used in future. 

I can by no means, with Mr. X, take it for granted, 
that a change of the corfcert-pitch in France, took place 
in consequence of this undefined, and almost laughable, 
order, of Monsieur le Directeur. 

Every musical Tone owe* its peculiar effects on the human Ear, 
as to to a certain number of equi-dislant and equally intense 
purses, in ooo sccoml of lima, propajrtted through the circum- 
ambient air, by ih« vibrations of the elastic stridor other body, in 
• stale of tension. * hich causes the tone or sound. And, 

Every poising or scries of Vibrations, of equslsirength or intensity, 
and continued at rsaotly equal intervals of time, between the limits 
of about twelve or fourteen in a second, at the slowest, and about 
I MO" or 19,000 in one second, at the quickest, produces a Tone or 
sound, of a determinate pit, U. 

Below the slowest vibrations here mentioned, it is 
probable that no impression of Sound is produced in any 
person'* ear ; and on the oilier hand, it is rendered pro- 
bable, by the ingenious investigations of Dr. Wollaston 
(oar or five years ago *, that great as is the diversity of 
the ear's capacity to perceive extreme sounds, in different 
persons, and also in the same person under different cir- 
cumstances, that no perception of sound is ever caused, 
by greater velocities of pulsing or vibration, than are 
mentioned above. 

Although actual sounds are not produced, by vibra- 
tions so slow as eleven, ten, nine, $<-., times in a second, 
yet the principles and laws of vibration, fully established 
within the limits of audible sounds, apply as certainly 
to these slower vibrations : so that, if we suppose sixteen 
vibrations in one second to occasion a note, called flat 
D, near to the bottom of tho audible scale ; then the half 
of these, or eight vibrations, may be supposed to represent 
flat D, one octave lower or more grave: again, four 
vibrations will represent flat D, two octaves lower ; also 
two vibrations will represent flat D, three octaves lower ; 
and lastly, the single vibrations of the seconds' pendu- 
lum t itself, will represent flat D, four octaves lower, 
than the first mentioned, or sixteen-rib ration flat D 
Note. 

In like manner we w ay, by doubting the velocities of 

•See the " Philosophical Transact ions" for 1990, part II. j or the 
P/tUtuop/ucai Magannt, volume *7, page 1ST. 

t The length of the seconds' pesduliusi ha* lately here very ac- 
curately defined, in the " Act foe ascertaining and establishing 
uniformity of weights and measures," 4th George IV., chapter 71 : 
the Sd section of which act declares, that a simple jgsswfWsm of the 
1899 inches, vibrates seconds of mean lime at I/oadoa- 



the pulses, proceed upwards or towards acute ness of 
sound, and consider thirty-two vibrations per second, as 
occasioning a flat D, five octaves above the seconds' 
pendulum; sixty-four vibrations in one second, as a 
flat D six octaves above the same ; one hundred and 
twenty-eight vibrations as a flat D seven octaves above 
the same : two hundred and fifty-six vibrations as oc- 
casioning a flat D (which will be further noticed present- 
Iv) eight octaves above the seconds' pendulum ; and so 
on, for every other flat D, to the utmost limits of acute 
musical sounds ; all these flat D notes being comiMirable 
as to pilch, immediately with the seconds' pendulum, as a 
natural standard : only it is to be noted, that one tingle 
vibration of the pendulum is completed, when the bob or 
weight returns to the same point, whether this be the 
lowest or either of the highest points of its arc of vibra- 
tion ; but that a comji/ete pulse or vibration nf the- air 
(supposed above, to correspond in period with the pen- 
dulum) is not performed, until a particle of the vibrating 
medium goes and returns, to the same extreme point of its 
excursion. 

In the same manner as is shewn above, that the ratio 
or fraction {, downwards, and \, upwards, multiplied 
by the vibrations of any note, produce the vibrations of 
Us octaves, the ratio or fraction, proper or inverted, of 
any other interval (see column thrac of the table in page 
fiO of our present volume ) when multiplied, will produce 
the vibrations proper te the other note, below or above, 
the given note of that interval. For example, take the 
note flat D of two' hundred and fifty-six vibrations, above 
found; and consider, that the interval between every 
(untempered) flat D and the C below it, is a major 



semitone (A7S) whose ratio is 4J ; Ibis last fraction, 
multiplied by two hundred and flfty-six, (after multiply- 
ing by the numerator, and dividing by the denominator,) 
will he found to give two hundred and forty complete 
vibrations for the C in question . 

Mathematical writers have investigated and derived 
various hulks for calculating the number of vibrations 
made by any sound ; which rules are capable of being 
applied by careful experimentalists, who may be mere 
arithmeticians, as unable to understand the investigations 
by which these rules were derived and demonstrated, as 
the great bulk of the persons in trade are, of understand-, 
ing the algebraical investigations on which the common 
rules of arithmetic are founded : with such persons, the 
agreement or consistency of the answers, called the proof 
derived from different modes of working the same question, 
gives every requisite degree of confidence in the correct* 
ness, and the right application of a rule. So it might be 
with musicians, as to all those necessary calculations, 
relative to ptteA, to beats, to unnperaments, and to tho 
magnitudes of intervals, which 1 have for many years 
been anxious to see in use amongst them ; whilst such 
young men only, as have leisure, and feel inclination, 
need go further, and qualify themselves to examine prin- 
ciples, aud to investigate rtdee for themselves. With 
these views, whea preparing the article CofucsaT- 
PtTCH iu Dr. Rets' Cyclopedia, published in November, 
1807, 1 gave from different authors, eight different rules, 
for calcinating the pitch of any given note : — two other 
rules for the same purpose, with examples wrought out, 
I also gav« in the u Edinburgh Encyclopaedia,'' volume 
VIL.page 63, published in December, J8U; w these 
rules fbag to refer, and w ill now proc*«i to mention, 
that, 

* C 8 
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It has unfortunately happened, that various persons, 
who have made and published experiments and calcula- 
tions on the concert-pitch then in use, from M. Sauveur's 
day downwards, almost to the present time, have some 
selected one note of the scale, and some another ; with- 
out in many instances, on account of the uncertain 
temperaments of the instruments they referred to, having 
given us the means of comparing these results, with the 
requisite precision! 

In most full concerts now, there is an organ and a 
piano-forte, the tuning of which keyed instruments, is 
invariably conducted by tempered or (fattened fifths, 
upwards and downwards from C. And before beginning 
a concert, the band adjust the pitch of their own par- 
ticular tuning, to the organ or the piano-forte. These 
seem sufficient reasons for now always referring to some 
one of the C's, in experimenting upon, or stating the 
number of vibrations, which arc to define and fix the 
mnccrt-piich ; and the particular C, most convenient for 
the purpose, is that about the middle of the scale, (marked 
with a mean clef,) a leger line below the treble staff, and 
the same above the bass staff. 

All the best comparable experiments, made from 
twenty to thirty years ago, concurred very nearly (as 
I- have shewn in the Cyclopaedia articles referred to, and 
elsewhere, see also our first volume, poge 137,) in fixing 
the concert-pitch of this C, at 240 v, or so many com- 
plete violations or pulses in one second of mean time ; 
this, as being a pitch, practicable, and entitled to the 
term " natural Diapason," is free from the objection of 
inordinate height, as regards extant compositions, which 
is urged by your correspondents Galiicm and X. And 
Ibis particular pitch (C 240 r) is, as we have seen above, 
eight octaves wanting a major semitone, (4839 t) above 
an imaginary C, vibrating completely, just once in a 
second. 

The violins, violoncellos, 8fc., having no open string C, 
necessarily derive the pitch of some one of their strings, 
usually A, as a unison from the organ, which (unless it t»e 
a Listonian one *, without temperament) introduces a 
small but very perceptible error (2-75X) owing to the 
temperament of the organ; but which might be avoided, 
by tuning to the organ's E, which is a perfect III. (1071) 
above its C ; and whenever the stringed instruments de- 
rive their A, (or their E, either) as unison, from a piano- 
forte, an uncertain, and mostly a much greater error or 
disagreement than above, will be introduced into the 
pitch ; but these are matters, which I shall defer en- 
larging upon at present, and am 

Your obedient servant, 

John Fahev. 

Howland-street, 4th August, 1884. 



LETTER OF NICOLO Z1NGARELU. 

We have been favoured with a copy of the following 
letter, which was written by the celebrated author of 
Romeo e Giulietta, to Signor Pignotle Jof Venice, on 



• 8co (be Rcr. Ifcnrjr Lirton'a " Euay on perfect Intonation," 
4to. 18l», Prenon. Sws alto the value, of his 59 Note*, in Edin. 
«ji/y.,Voi;XUI.,p«gc4I : and hu article Mi aic, Vol. XV., pnpc 
S6. The Patent for hi* organ, aspired M of July but, Phil. Mag. 
vol.XXXVH.^geWS. 



occasion of the appearance of a new composition in 
Naples. 

Naples, 83 March, 1884. 

" True merit will always carry the day. It is with 
great pleasure, that I announce to yon that our celebrated 
Maestro Basili has composed a new oratorio, under the 
title of Samtone, and has thereby added new splendour 
to the fame he has already acquired. 

" In spite of all the rumours which ignorance, or per- 
haps jealousy had maliciously circulated against him, 
insinuating that he is merely a church composer, and 
that of the second order, yet the mere hearing of this 
beautiful and powerful music, will of itself be sufficient 
to refute this prejudice. I had the pleasure of assisting 
at the first performance. Independent of the delight I 
felt in hearing it, I was much gratified to witness the 
attcntiou and deep silence of a numerous audience. On 
the following day the same performance was repeated, 
and pleased still more, notwithstanding the singers were 
fatigued by their previous exertions. A general wish has 
also been expressed to hear it performed again, a cir- 
cumstance that gives me infinite pleasure ; and so con- 
vinced am I of this composer's merits and capabilities, 
that I shall not fail on my part to use my influence to 
obtain him an engagement in the new theatrical ar- 
rangements. 

" I beg you to make the public acquainted with the 
talents ot this master, and the glory be has thus acquir- 
ed, that the chapel and inhabitants of Loretto may feel 
proud of possessing such a treasure. 

" I cannot express the joy I felt to find, that at a time 
when scarcely any other music obtains success but what 
owes its existence to accident, and which seems destined 
to stun the car and to call down the execration of good 
taste, my dear Neapolitans have shewn their lore of the 
truly beautiful, which is to be found in the music of our 
Bosili ; a music which is composed with no less judgment 
than taste, and which has for its object to give the real 
spirit and meaning of the words. 

" Would to heaven you bad remained director of the 
new undertaking, as it would have afforded me the 
pleasure of having you in my neighbourhood, and of pro- 
fiting by your intelligent and instructive remarks. The 
new director is Signor Raimondi. It is possible that he 
may be appointed to the situation of professor of com- 
position, which is the general wish ; but hitherto it is 
merely a wish, as nothing definitive is known. 

Your obedient, Sfc. Sp. 

NlCOLO ZlNGAHELLI. 



BEETHOVEN'S 

PUBLIC RE- APPEARANCE IN VIENNA, 
(frmn a Vienna Journal.) 



Beethoven having for some time past continued t» 
withdraw himself more and more from public notice, and 
to shut out the world, really seemed desirous of living only 
amidst the creations of his own fancy; a meeting there- 
fore of some patrons and amateurs of the art was assem- 
bled in Vienna, when the following address was drawn up; 
which being presented to this great, but singular man, 
was attended with the results that were so anxiously de- 
sired. 
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From 



ADDRESS 
To Lvovrio Vow Beethoven. 

of the large circle of friend* by whom you are 

» hare a 



deep kdk and admiration »f your genius a auiall number of the 
disciples and friends of the art approach you, in order to ex- 
pee** a wish that haa been long felt, and modestly, but freely 
to nive language to a prayer that ha« been long withheld. 

But though the number of those who addrcu you represents 
only a comparatirely small proportion of the midtHudc who 
proudly acknowledge your worth and talent*, and have a full 
sente of what you are to the present age, and will be to the 
future, yet these wishes and prayers arc not limited to those who 
express these sentiments, but arc felt, and proclaimed, though in 
silence, by all who have a breast alive to the feeling of all that 
is divine in music. 

. These, however, are in particular, the wishes of the admirers 
of the art in the country we represent ; for though the name of 
Beethoven, and the creations of his mind, belong to the age, to the 
whole world, and to every country where there are hearts that 
feel the charm* of music, yet Austria may call him her own by 
preference. A sense of what Haydn and Mozart created in her 
bosom for all time, is not yet dead in the breasts of its Inhabitant*, 
and it is with conscious pride they proclaim, that, from the midst 
of their native toil, has sprung up the sacred triad, in which the 
two illustrious names and your own shine as symbols of what is 
perfect in the dominion of tone*. 

But it is painful to observe that a foreign power has invaded 
this dominion of musk, and that an influence hold* its sway 
which can l»oast of no relation with these mighty spirits ; that 
a name and an empty pretension have been suffered to abuse 
the art, and sporting with all that is sacred, has blunted the sense 
for the pure and the eternally beautiful. 

Now is it felt, in a more lively manner than ever, that the 
present U the moment for the great master of the art to make 
his appearance in the field which an invader has usurped, it is 
necessity which now brings us before you, and the following 
arc the entreaties which we this day address to you in the name 
of all to whom these wishes arc dear. In the name of native 
art, therefore, no longer disappoint the public expectation ,- 
no longer delay to gratify those who are formed to appreciate 
the grand and the finished products of art, by withholding the 
performance of tlie latest masterpieces of your hand. We 
know that a grand church composition has been added to your 
former sublime work, in which you taught music to exert her ener- 
gies on a theme to wliich they are better than any other adapted. 
We kaow that a fresh flower has been woven into the garland 
of your masterly and inimitable symphonic*. For year* past, 
since the thunders of the nek) of Vittoria have died away, we 
have lived in anxious hope of seeing you again appear among 
your admirer*, and scatter new gifts from the abundant riches 
of your genius. Do not any longer disappoint the general 
expectation. Give an additional and more impressive effect to 
your new creation* by making us for the first time become 
acquainted with them through yourself. Suffer it not that these 
your latest offspring should be introduced into the world by 
*t rangers, and perhaps by those to whom you and your spirit 
arc alike unknown. Agaiu appear before your friends, your ad- 
This is our first and 



But other claims have also been made upon your genius. The 
♦^applications wliich some months since were addressed to you \i\ 
die directum of the Royal Theatre, and by a society of 



Austrian dilettanti, were but an announcement of what had 
long been wi*hed for in silence, by all .the admirers of the art 
and of your name ; and raised hopes and expectations too groat 
not to he widely extended, — too great not to cause a very 
general interest and a very powerful sensation. 

Poetry had done her utmost to aid these delightful hopes and 
anticipation*. A subject not unworthy of your genius lutd been 
executed by a poet of acknowledged excellence, which awaited 
fresh life and grace from your powerful and creative fancy. 
Allow not requests *o urgent, and fur an object so noble, to bo 
made in vain. Delay no longer to restore those vanished days, 
when tlvc *ong of Polyhymnia shed around its vpirit-stirriug 
influence, and delighted both the mind* of the votaries of the 
art. and the heart* of the multitude. 

Shall we tell you with what deep regret your retirement has 
for a lung time been felt ? Need we tell you, that when the eyes 
of all were turned iu hope toward you, they beheld with norrow 
that the man who, in his province, they felt justified in proclaim- 
ing the first iu the list of living genius, looked on in silence aud 
saw art from foreign lands encamp upon the German soil, upon 
the honourable seat of the German muse : — that he saw native 
German productions pleasing only in the echo from foreign 
shores ; while, in the very place where thtise, the most excellent in 
their art, had lived, aud created, and delighted, a second childhood 
of taste threatened to usurp the golden age of the art ? 

You alone are capable of securing to our zeal and our en- 
deavours a decided victory. To you the patriotic association* 
of this place, and indeed of all Germany, as well as the Lyric 
stage, look for new honours. Under your, fostering care they 
will revive again, and put forth the blossoms of hope, and of 
youthful promise. Invigorated by your spirit, the true and the 
beautiful will acquire fresh energy, and be enabled to gain the 
mastery over those efforts which fashion is making to subvert 
the eternal lawn of the art. Allow us to hope that the wishes 
of all whom the sounds of your harmony have ever penetrated 
may be speedily fulfilled. This is our moat ardent prayer. 
May this year not be concluded without yielding us the fruits 
of our earnest petition, and may the coming spring, in behold- 
ing one of the gifts, at leakt, which we entreat at your hands, 
become to us, and to the whole world of art, the season of a 
of blossom. 
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Antonio Diabelli. 

With the first of these requests M. Beethoven, as we 
shall see in the sequel, complied. With respect to the 
second, in which allusion is made to the admirable opera 
of "Melusina," from the pen of the celebrated (irill- 
parzer, author of Sappho, and other works, M. Beethoven 
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■has promised to enter into arrangement* wkb tbe opera- 
direction for that effect We bare to add, that we are 
delighted with an opportunity of laving before tbe public 
an address honoured by the signature of so many dis- 
tinguished names, and which will stand as one of tbe 
most interesting documents in the history of the modern 
music of Germany *. 

Accordingly, on tbe 7th of May, a grand musical 

Srim-mance took place at the Karnlhnertbor Theatre, 
te leaders of the music were Kapellmeister Umlauf and 
M. Schupanzigh, and the great Composer himself assisted 
on the occasion. He took his place at the side of the 
principal leader, and, with bis original score before him, 
indicated the different movements and determined the 
precise manner in which they were to be given ; for, un- 
fortunately, the state of his hearing prevented him from 
doing more. The theatre was crowded to excess, and 
tbe sensation caused by the appearance of this great man 
was of a kind that it is more easy to imagine than to 
describe. Tbe arrangement of the pieces performed 
was as follows : 1st, Beethoven's Grand Overture in 
C major: 8ml, Three Grand Hymns, with solo and 
chorus parts*, from his new Mass, never' before per- 
formed ; 3rd, A grand New Symphony, with a finale, 
in which are introduced a solo and chorus part, from 
Schiller's Lied an die Frende, (Song of Joy.) This also 
was performed for the first time, and is Beethoven's last 
composition. — We shall offer a few observations on each 
of these in the order of their performance. With respect 
to the Overture, it indisputably belongs to tbe most 
finished of his compositions. The introductory andante 
is throughout of the most simple, noble, and masterly kind, 
ami the rather lengthened allegro that follows is full of 
brilliant fancy ; it is in the free fugue style, in three parts, 
each of which is sustained with equal power and effect. 
It is never monotonous, its form is constantly varying 
without in any manner sacrificing unity of effect ; with- 
out the smallest rest-point, the interest is const am ly kept 
up ; it flows along in a stream of harmony always pure 
and limpid ; but it certainly presents an arduous task to 
the performer. It is thus that Ilandel would have writ- 
ten, had he had at his disposal the rich orchestra of our 
times, and it is only a spirit congenial with that of the 
immortal author of the Messiah, that could succeed in 
treading in the footsteps of this giant of the art. — The 
three hymns are principal portions of the new mass which 
Beethoven has lately composed, and of which he sent 
copies to all tbe illustrious patrons of the art, and among 
the rest, as we have before stated t, to his late Majesty, 
J-oots of France, who sent him a golden modal in return. 
— The first, which was the Kyrie Elevcon, h in D 
major, a movement fall of fire and deep religious feeling. 
The Christe that followed is in triple time, and full of 
strong com™ -pontic effect ; the return to the first mea- 
sure of the A"i/rtf is managed in a masterly manner, 
and the whole terminates in harmonies of a very singular 
and touching character. But altogether, the effect is not 
so much that of children supplicating a parent, which is 
the true intent of the words, in the place in which they 
*tand, as the deep and mournful supplications of a people 
humbled in the dnst. ^ F 



• At the Mae liata we cuw help regretting that more literary 
■Hand abaMst uute, had not been employed in drawing it 



The treatment of die Credo that follows, is in the 

highest degree original and nncommon. Both the prin- 
cipal Key, B flat major, as well as the time, change, 
perhaps, too often, so that the ear i« scarcely able to 
comprehend the .suddenness of the effects intended to be 
produced. At the consubstantiatem patri, a short but 
very powerful fugue commences ; the incarnoJus est is a 
movement of very pathetic effect, and the tender and 
touching passage passus et sepultus est, with its well 
placed dissonances in the violin accompaniment, is not to 
be described. Well imagined and sustained is the 
strongly- figured movement cnjns regni non eritjinit; but 
it excites some surprise to hear the I'ifam ventnri seeculi 
given as a slow fugue ; it is true that the movement at 
the entrance of the contra-theme is somewhat quickened, 
but the first moderate again returns. Tbe amen opens 



with a broad and richly-ornamented passage; It swells 
into splendid effect, and terminates in a long dying fall. 
If it were permitted in a church composition to speak of 
effect, in the same manner as in a seordar production, it 
cannot be denied that this retarding kind of conclusion 
tends to weaken the powerful impression produced by the 
preceding bolder results: especially when no reasonable 
cause can be assigned for stich a mode of conclusion, 
except it be tbe determination of a composer to differ 
from all the rest of the world. Who does not feel 
himself inspired by those brUliant fugue* with which a 
Naumann, a Haydn, and a Mozart, terminate their com- 
positions of this kind, which seem as if on the wings of se- 
raphs to waft the soul towards heaven f — Tbe character 
of tbe Agnus Dei, in B minor, is solemn and tender, 
and the introduction of four French horns, tends to 
heighten the effect in an extraordinary degree. The 
dona in D major 4 time, passes into an allegretto move- 
ment full of feeling, and advances in beautiful imi- 
tations ; till suddenly tbe passage changes, and tbe 
kettle drums, like distant thunder, intone tbe deep pacts%%, 
A soprano solo introduces the second Agnv.s Dei, in • 
kind of recitative, and a chorus, strengthened by trum- 
pets, precedes tbe tremendous miserere nobis. The < " 
of the latter is singular in the extreme, am 
reflect upon tbe sentiments intended to be 
we scarcely know whether to praise or blame 

With respect to the new symphony, it may, without fear, 
stand a competition with its eight sister-works, by none of 
which is the fame of its beauty likely to be eclipsed ; it 
is evidently of the same family, though its characteristic 
are " 



Non diveon taracn, qualem debet ewe loronim. — Ovid. 
The opening passage is a bold allegro, in D minor, full of 
rich invention, and of athletic power , from the first 
chord till tbe gradual unfolding of the colossal theme, 
expectation is constantly kept alive, and never disap- 
pointed. To give a skeleton of this composition would be 
scarcely practicable, and, after all, would convey but a very 
faint idea of the body , we shall there Core only touch 
upon some of the more prominent features, among 
which is a scherzo movement (D minor,) full of playful 
gaiety, and in which all the instruments seem to contend 
with each other in the whim and sportiveness of the 
passage ; — and a brilliant march in the vivid major mode, 
forms a delightful contrast with the passages by which it 



J Moat of oar rcaderi will concur wjth at in (looking tbii 
ecceatric mo4c of colowiisg tantaall* a» grnUe a word. 
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It tattwinced. Whoevtst Ins tmajfiited, in bearing the 
undante of the Tth symphony, that imthmg cooM ever 
equal, not to say surpass il. has bat to hear the movement 
of the mine kind in the present composition, in order to 
change his sentiments. In truth, the movement is alto- 
gether divine, the interchan^r-s and combinations of 
the mothros are surprising, the tasteful conduct of the 
whole is easy and natural, and in the midst of the rich 
exuberance of the subject, the simplicity that prevails 
throughout i s tn»ly admirable. But it is in the finale 
that the genius of mis great master shines forth most con- 
Bpfcuously. We are here in an ingenious manner presented 
with a return of all the subjects in short and brilliant 
passages, and which, as in a mirror, reflect the features 
•f the whole. After this, a singular kind of recitative 
by the contra-basses. introduces a ere Kendo passage of 
overwhelming eflcct, which is answered by a chorus of 
voices that bursts unexpectedly in, and produces an 
entirely new and extraordinary result. The passages 
from Schiller's " Song of joy," are node admirably expres- 
sive of the sentiments which the poet intended to convey, 
and are in perfect keeping with the tone and character of 
the whole of this wonderful coiiq»osition. Critics have 
remarked of the finale, that it requires to be heard fre- 
quently in order to be duly appreciated. 

At the conclusion of the concert, Beethoven was unani- 
mously called forward. He modestly saluted the audience, 
and retired amidst The loudest expressions of enthusiasm. 
Yet the feeling of joy was tempered by an universal 
regret, to sec so pifted an individual labouring under an 
infliction, the most cruel that could befal an artist in that 
profession for which nature had destined him. We have 
ao doubt but the master will consider this as one of the 
proudest days in his existence, and it is to be hoped that 
the testimony of general feeling which be has witnessed, 
will tend to soothe his spirit, to soften down some of its 
asperities, and to convince him that he stands upon a 
pinnacle, far above the reach of envy and every malignant 
passion. 

Both the singers and instrumental performers acquitted 
themselves on this interesting occasion, in a manner that 
h deserving of the highest praise. Of the worthy 
Kapellmeister Utnlnuf, who undertook the conduct of this 
great work, and who with M. 8chnpanzigh, a master of 
known abilities, led the band, it is but justice to say, 
that his seal, knowledge, and talents deservedly obtained 
him the most conspicuous place, and the merited thanks 
of his brother artists. The impracticability of devoting 
sufficient time to the number of rehearsals that were 
necessary, in order to do justice to music which is at once 
new, and of so lofty a character, mede it impossible to 
give it with thatpm-rsion, and with those defieate shades of 
forte and piano, which are required to do them justice. 

The deep and general feeling which this concert in 
honour of the great master of the modern art in Ger- 
many, excited, together with the disappmntmcirt experi- 
enced by many who were vnabte to obtain admission, 
induced the Director of the Theatre to make an offer to 
(be coin poser, of a oertsun consideration, if he would con- 
descend once more to appear in public, and assist at a 
repetition of the same tnrtsic. With tins' request he 
complied, and in addition to the pieces before performed, 
he offered them a manuscript terWtlo, with Italian 
words, which was accordingly performed, and considered 
by rhe numerous Italian amateurs in Vfeima, as a kind 
tS ^emplimteiit paid by the composer t» ttrotrrsefves.— 



The performance went off with still greater eclat than, 

on the former occasion, and this new composition was 
hailed by all with no less enthusiasm than The other 
works. 



ON THE PRESENT STATE OP MUSIC IN 
GERMANY. 

[Extracted from a Tour m Germcmy 

Of the multiplicity of books which every season, 
issue from the press, it falls -to our lot to introduce but a 
very small number to the notice of owr readers. Of the 
few, however, which contain any mention of music, in a 
way that can be generally interesting, we never willingly 
suffer any to escape notice, and moat gladly avail our- 
selves of the publication mentioned at the bottom of this 
page, to present our readers with a few extracts, relative 
to the state of Music and the Drama in Germany. 

The remarks which we arc about to quote are "scattered 
throughout the whole work ; every slate, city and town 
in which the author resided being separately spoken, of, 
and the arts, sciences and amusements incidentally 
noticed. The manners and state of society in all the 
principal places in Germany are described in a lively 
and interesting manner, and the work is instructive and 
amusing in an eminent degree. We of coarse, in our 
extracts, confine ourselves to bis statements relative to 
music and the drama. 

" At Darmstadt, the capital of the Grand Duchy of the 
same name, and, like Carlsruhe,, entirely dependent on. 
the residence of the court, I saw, says the writer, nothing 
but a very .splendid theatre, furnished with an excellent 
orchestra, and over-crowded with spectators, the greater 
part of whom hud come up from Fraukfbrt for the sake 
of Sacchini's GEdipus. The opera is the ruling passion 
of the Grand Duke, but his subjects do not willingly sec 
so much money spent on it by a prince who ranks so low 
among the " German gentles." He has the best or- 
chestra between Bale and Brussels, and the only fortifi- 
cation in his dominions is garrisoned by foreign troops. 
When, after long reluctance, be at length convoked a 
representative body under a new constitution, the first 
thing the representatives did was to quarrel with it as too 
antiquated and impotent. He trembled for the orchestra, 
became good-natured, yielded (hem more liberal terms, 
and, as they left his opera untouched, there have been uo 
more squabbles." 

In hts account of Dresden, the author says : 

" As all Germany praises the music in this church, it 
must be good, fur the Germans are judges of music ; but, 
though I heard h in Easter, w hen the sacred harmony of 
Catholics puts forth all its powers, I must confess that 
little pleasure was derived from the noise of a score of 
fiddles, which the organ, though built by Silberman, 
could not conquer, and the voices of the choir, though 
adorned by that of an Eunuch, could uot sweeten. It is not 
merely the casual associations which may fill the head 
with reels and country dances, as If it were intended to 

Make the mul d»»c.- vy»n « jif U> lii*vt-« ; 
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at least, do not harmonize with feelings of solemnity and 
devotion ; and the crowd of them usually pressed into the 
Service of the church, takes all distinctness and effect 
from the vocal music, which in reality becomes the ac- 
companiment, instead of being lhe principal part of the 
composition. After hearing Mozart s Requiem, fir ex- 
ample, performed at Berlin, with the full complement of 
fiddles, so much did it gain in effect, merely from their 
absence, that I could scarcely recognise the composition 
when given in Vienna simply by the choir and the organ, 
except w here the trumpet, echoing along the lofty roof of 
St. Stephen, seemed to send its notes from the clouds, as 
it bore up the accompanimeiil at, 



Tuba minim sparjens mum, 
Per »epulchra rt-gionum, 

Allegri's famed Miserere, as sung in the Sistine chapel 
at Rome, during Easter, justifies the belief that, for pur- 
poses of devotion, the unaillcd human voice is the most 
impressive of all instruments. If such a choir as that of 
his Holiness could always be commanded, the organ 
itself might be dispensed with. This, however, is no lair 
sample of the powers of vocal sacred music ; and those 
who are most alive to the "concord of rfweet sounds" 
forget that, in the mixture of feeling produced by 1 tt scene 
so imposing as the Sistine chapel presents on such an 
occasion, it is difficult to attribute to the music only its 
own share in the overwhelming eflfect. The Christian 
world is in mourning ; the throne of the Pontiff, stripped 
of all its honours, and uncovered of its royal canopy, k 
degraded to the simple elbow-chair of an aged priest. 
The Pontiff himself, and the congregated dignitaries of 
the church, divested of all earthly pomp, kneel before the 
cross in the unostentatious garb of their religious orders. 
As evening sinks, and the tapers arc extinguished one 
after another, at different stages of the service, the fading 
light falls ever dimmer and dimmer on the reverend 
figures. The prophets and saints of Michael Angclo look 
down from the ceiling .on the pions worshippers beneath ; 
while the living figures of his Last Judgment, in every 
variety of infernal suffering arid celestial enjoyment, gra- 
dually vanish in the gathering shade, as if the scene of 
horror had closed for ever on the one, and the other had 
quitted the darkness of earth for a higher world. Is it 
wonderful that, in such circumstances, such music as 
that famed Muerere, sung by such a choir, should shake 

the soul evenofaCalvinistr 

• •«••••• 

Dresden has the advantage of being lively and en- 
tertaining at all seasons of the year, though the sort of 
persons who produce and enjoy its pleasures vary most 
sensibly with the state of the thermometer. The winter 
entertainments of the higher ranks are hist what they are 
elsewhere. Those who find balls, and routs, and card- 
parties, dull in other countries, will not find them a whit 
less so in Saxony. The middle and lower classes seek 
their pleasures in the theatre ; for no rank in Germany 
reckons play-going a sin. The king himself is so ex- 
travagantly fond of music, that, besides a regular troop of 
actors, he supports two operatic companies, one Italian 
and the other German, and has at the head of his chapel 
Weber, lhe first of the living theatrical composers of 
Germany, and Morlacchi, who fills a very respectable 
rank after the despotic Rossini. Spring comes on, and 
the native heroes of the winter disappear, to be replaced 



by strangers. The great body of the citizen! take 
turn in the cycle of amusement, and take it out of doors. 
On the first of May, as regularly as the year comes round, 
the royal family removes to Pilnitz ; the nobility and 
gentry, all, in short, who are not too poor, fly to their 
country seats, or the baths of Bohemia ; the superb i 



oran- 
gery fl brought forth from its winter covering, and set 
to blossom round the Zwinger, in the open air; the picture- 
gallery is thrown open ; Boltigcr commences his pre- 
lections on ancient statues, in the collection of antiques; 
foreigners crowd into the city from all parts of Europe ; 
and Dresden, with its laughing sky, and climate, and 
scenery, and people, becomes, for a season, the coffee- 
house of Germany." 

In his long and interesting account of Berlin the 
author says — 

" Operas are got up here with an extravagant ex- 
penditure on pomp of decoration and splendour of cos- 
tume. But the taste of the public is not pure ; they 
have not that natural feeliug of the eloquence of "sweet 
sounds" which distinguishes the Italian and Bohemian, 
and they have Lpt passed through that training under the 
hands' of great maslers which has formed the accurate, 
though somewhat artificial taste, of Dresden and Vienna 
Their opera is under the direction of Spontini, whose 
operas arc, in generul, as much for the eye as for the ear. 
The whole city was on tiptoe expectation for the pro- 
duction of his regenerated Olympia, which had formerly 
failed in some other capitals! Twenty-five thousand rix- 

out in creating an elephant, destined to make a principal 
figure In the performance. A great personage, whose 
treasury must bear the load of all these expenses, was 
alleged to have grumbled at this item, unless the com- 
poser would undertake to make the quadruped sing a bass 
solo. Though wne left the house,: unable to endure the 
incessant thundering of the orchestra, and 

W declared it to be just as pleasant as 

I the audien 



Cayenne pepper, the great body of th« audience seemed 
to be perfectly satisfied at baviug their eats so stunned, 
and their eyes so dazzled. The appearance of the 
elephant, moved along by a little boy in each leg, was 
hailed with a shout which might have wakened Frederick 
in frowns from his grave at Potsdam, at the corrupted 
taste of his descendants. On the third representation, 
when the animal was on the stage, the hind-leg boys 
quarrelled with the lore-leg boys; their angry gestures 
in the intestines of the grave animal threw it into incon- 
ceivable convulsions, and its disturbed frame finally 
measured its length upon the boards. 

" Every week, two or three grand concerts are given, 
under the royul authority, in the music hall of the new 
theatre, an apartment of such fair proportions, with so 
much elegance, yet chasteness and simplicity in its de- 
corations, that it would leave the eye nothing to desire, 
were it not the unseemly pigeon holes, which, under the 
name of boxes for the royal family, disfigure one side of 
the room, and break the unity of the whole. Every 
entertainment of this sort consist* partly in a mixture of 
elocution and instrumental music, which is of very ques- 
tionable merit, and almost peculiar to Germany. A 
favourite ballad, for instance, of Schiller, Burger, or 
Gbthe, is delivered by a reciter, just as any other elocu- 
tionist would read it, but is accompanied, either in at 
or only by fits and eta 
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poser thinks proper, by instrumental music which is, or 
pretends to be, characteristic of the sentiment that per* 
vades the particular verses, or representative of what 
they happen to describe. For example, were the elocu- 
tionist reading Chevy Chare, at the very outset ' God 
prosper long our noble king,' his voice would probably 
be drowned in the jubilee of the orchestra, and would 
forthwith be beard again, as the instruments softly be- 
wailed that, 

A woeful liunliajr once there did 
In Chevv Coace btfal; 

unless the French horn were made to render him in- 
audible, for the purpose oi suggesting woodland associa- 
tions, and the idea of a ' hunting.' Among other things, 
I heard Schiller's Gang Mich derm EisenhaMm.tr, a beau- 
tiful ballad, out of which Holbein has manufactured a 
Tery poor, prosing, tiresome drama, recited in this way, 
and the effect was not fitted to make one partial to this 
mode of marrying music to immortal verse. The whole 
system forgets the specific difference between reading 
and singing. The reader stands in quite a different re- 
lation to a musical accompaniment from the opera singer. 
Though readers speak of musical, melodious, or har- 
monious elocution, reading is not singing, in any accurate 
sense of the words. In any given song, there is only 
one way of reading it well ; but more than one melody 
may be composed for it, all equally good. A union of 
ordinary elocution with instrumental music does not seem 
to be less incongruous or confused than if one person 
were to recite a ballad while another simultaneously 
sung it" 

" Though Berlin is full of scientific and literary merit, 
the people in general are not great readers, and what 
they do read has previously been purified in the furnace 
of the censorship. In the department of journals, few 
tbiugs are more dull, stale, and unprofitable, than the 
newspapers of Berlin ; their public politics are neces- 
sarily all on one side, and even on that side, they seldom 
indulge in original writing, or venture beyond an extract 
from the Austrian Observer ; but they give most minute 
details of plays and operas, concerts and levees. Voss's 
Journal is the best of tbemeven in political matters ; and 
it has a wide circulation out of Prussia, for its literary 
and critical articles are frequently written with very con- 
siderable talent. Even the arts and elegant literature 
must occasionally languish beneath the' censorship. 
Spontini's Opera, Olympia, already referred to, seemed 
to please those who bad encouraged its performance, 
much more than those who were to pay for its outrageously 
costly decoration*. It was expected that it would be 
severely criticised ; for, generally speaking, a German 
journalist who wishes to be read, will less reluctantly 
give up bis right to criticise the government, than his 
privilege of sitting in judgment on Milliner and Houwald, 
on Rossini, Weber, or Morlacchi. To the astonishment 



of every body, all the critiques were on the eulogistic 
side , and it was currently asserted, that the editors had 
received « invitations* from the censor, either to say 
~ at ail about the new opera, or say something 



[to be concluded in our next.] 



FOREIGN MUSICAL REPORT. 



Vibnxa.— To the account of the grand musical < 
given at thi» place in honour of Beethoven, which forma a 
separate article iu the first pirt of Hie present number, we have 
to add the following. At Hie Kuriithuerthor theatre ha* been 
introduced for the first time the Kdoardo e Cristina of ] 
The characters arc cart at follows : Carlo, Rc di Sverii 
Donzclli j Cristino, sun figlia — Signora. Dardanclli; Edo 
Duee de-ll'armi — Sig. linger : Gisromo, Principe di Scoaia — 
Sig. Ambrogi; Allei, capilano — Sig. Rnuscher. Thia opera 
had before teen performed in the German language ; but It 
was scarcely poskiblc to recognise it again in its present form, 
so much had been changed, omitted, and inserted ; s men sure 
lint was in many resjiccts necessary since the master had 
himself made use of most of the favourite pieces of it iu other 
places, so as to have rendered it little better than a skeleton. 
The impression produced by the whole can by no moans be 
called favourable. It is rumoured that l^iblaclie has received 
a |ierpetiial engagement for Naples; and as Mad. Fodor goes as 
au invalid to Baden, the prospects for the Italian opera here arc 
not very encouraging. — The other operas given were the Molt- 
nam of Paisiello ; L Italians tnAlgeri of Rossini, and the Semi- 
ram ide of the same author. — In the Theatre an drr'Wien, was 
given a grand melodrama, with music by E. Kiasler, entitled 
Clotildie die Spmehlote, (Clotilda the Speechless.) As this 
was the first production of a young composer, we felt anxious to 
lay aside the critic's mantle, and wrap ourselves in that of chris- 
tian charity. But this was really too much. The chorussea and 
concerted piece* were weakness and common-place itself, and 
a march in the piece waa of such a character that we could not 
but feel a certain sensation in our "fret, which it was impossible 
to misconstrue. The audience however were all good nature, 
and at the conclusion of the piece they called for the < 
to aiake his appearance.— Horn aoit qui nial y pense ! 



Bsrlix.— The musical direction, which this year 
of General Music-Director Spontiiii, Kapellmeister ScidcL 
Music- Director Schneider, and Cooccrt-Maslers Moser, Seidler. 
and Bohrer, has aiinouiieed the list of operas to be per- 
formed during the present season. This mode of arrangement 
which allows of due time for preparation, and prevents any of 
tiiose diaappohitmcut* to which the caprice of singers and 
managers frequently subjects lite public, is highly commend- 
able^, they are as follows; Jilisahetta by Rossini; Euryantlte 
by v. Weber ; Print Riquet, by Btume ; Die Sekne (The Snow 
Storm, or Froieu Lake,) by Aubert; Blaubert (Blue Beard,) 
by Gn'lry ; La Gazza Latlru, by Knssini; Medta by Cheru- 
bim; Jettonda by Spoh r ; Altidor by Spoutini, a new opera 
intended to have been brought out last carnival; Valentine ton 
Mailand by Mehul, and Montana und Stephanie by Bertuu. 

Among the concerts, the two most interesting were 

that of Professor Janusch, from Prague, and tlmt of the Royal 
Kapellmeister Spontiui. Iu tile first of these, M. Januseh gave a 
flute concerto, which wa^ofa novel character, the allegro move- 
ments being performed on the common flute, and the andante 
oa the flute d amour, an instrument of his own invention, the 
tones of which are so mellow, deep, and tender, that Schall, 
a celebrated poet of Brrslau, Has distinguished it by the epithet 
of Schwcrmutbsflole, (the flute of melancholy.) The compass 
of this instrument is to G ubovc G el iff, and the inventor 
has lately enriched it by the addition of keys. This 
concerto, which was composed by the player, consisted of 
two movements, and a series of Russian airs introduced with 
great skill. The performer shewed great taste and power, 
particularly in a staccato movement, which was remarkable 
for ita spirit aud fire. — The second concert was of a very splen- 
did description, the orchestra amount iug to nearly 200 persons. 
Ou this occasion were given, with prodigious effect, Beethoven's 
grand Symphony in A major, and the Alexander's Feast oT 
Handel ; the parts of this wonderful composition that excited 

2D 
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the greatest spplauae Were llir movement* " Happy, happy 
pair," "Softly sweet in l.ydiau measures," — ** Break hit 
bands of aleep asunder," — and the chorus M Love wai crowned, 
but Muaic won tbc cause." 



with very extraordinary example* of thia kind, — we ahull make 

no further observation*; but content ourselves with obsct- ri srsj, 
that thia opera ia likely to make a valuable addition to the 

atock-piecea of ercr y theatre. 



t 



Wbimak.— The musical object of the grcateast interest, 
produced here lately, has been the new romantic opera of 
Dtr Graf von Gleirke, the muaic by Ci Ebcrwein. This com- 
poser baa alrcmly given many proofa of his estimable Ulenta, 
and, in the present instance, ho haa made a valuable addition 
to the stores of German music. The author of the liook, w ho 
to the apirit of a gnud port unites the ipialilies of a resectable 
musical amateur, has given an excellent subject well adapted 
to music, and far auperior In what ne find in works of this 
kind. With respect to the music there is much to praise, and 
but little to blame, and we have no doubt that where tArr it it 
performed with the attention and spirit with which it was (rivet* 
in this place, it will not fail to afford general satisfaction. 

The outline of the itory ia as follow*. The Count Glritken, 
after an ansurccssful battle with the Saracens, during the 
period of the Crusades, is taken prisoner. The daughter of 
the anltan, Chadijo, having seen the beautiful form of (ih-icheu 
in a dream, sees liiin by accident, and (ills in love with him ; 
site plana his escape, and resolves to fly with him. 1 The flight, 
and the discovery, made too late by her father, form the subject 
of the first finale. In the mean time. Bruit*, the knight-ri mm- 
panion of Glcichen, aavra himself also from the bawds of his 
enemies, escsprs from the country, and an tees In Thurtngeir, 
where be annoimcea the death uf hts friend, and takes posses- 
sion of his estates. Irmangarw'e, the wile of Gleichen, over- 
whelmed by aftiii tiou at the news, retina to a convent m order 
to avoid the proffered lore af Bruno, who had been her lover 
before Iter marriage. Oteichen returns, escapes the murderous 
l.i ns of Kruno by means of hi* faithful follower .VyhVa, ksaem- 
iles his ratsab, and besiege* the eastle iu whirh Bruno haa 
abut himself. Chadijn, conducted by the spirit of (ileichenli 
former wife, penetrate* at the head of her warlike band, 
through subterraneous passage* into the heart of the caalle, and 
're-conr|uera the possessions of Gleieben. No obstacle being 
now in the way of then* union, Chadija, who has become a 
christian, ia united to the happy lover. This plot, though it 
offers but little thai I* new, has afforded the poet means of 
Interesting situation!', and of rminting the character* with great 
identity and effect. The composer has laboured with equal 
success. Nofone of the mush-Si piece* is without its peculiar 
interest. The grenter part are excel tent, and some of verv 
superior merit ; among which the most distinguished nee the 
chorus of Ibe St rat ens, ( allegro, l." major, thcec-fouT,) the 
lament of the prisoner*, a cf torus, ( aifagi*, A sharp major, 
"three- four) the two air* of Gleichen, a canon of four | tarts in 
the first act, (andante, K major, Ihrce-fonr,) and the finale 
'which is marked by tome pansagr* of great oripnslttv, and 
•retry singular effect. In the second act, the introduction, 
chorus, and daurr, {allegretto, G major, three-eight,) a qttar- 
left©, with chorus, {allegro, D major, four-four,) quintetto, 
with chorus, (allegro, D major,, four-four,) aud the greater 
part of the second finale. In the overture, ,'R flat, major) 
which ir in the fugue style, M. Ehervteiu ha* evidently taken 
the overture of the Zatrberflote for hit model. To aim at ex- 
cellence of tire highest chta* I* always meritorious, and to com- 
bat by the side of heroes is alway* honourable, even if we 
should not come off successful iu the contest. M. Ebcrweiu't 
maiic possesses a true dramatic character, and he abounds witb 
expressive melody ; his instrumentation, however, though fall of 
freshness and vigour, prracnts many difficulties, and on tosne 
occasions, particularly In the coucerted pieces and choruttet, is 
rather too luxuriant, and oppresses the song. He has had Ihe 
-good tense to despise the Janissary ttJUaic, so much in fashion, 
which he might readily hare been justified In Introducing in 
the first act, but he makes up for this sacrifice by a too-great 
fondursa for a multiplicity of modulations, and eve* those of 
the etiharmonic kiud. But »«, at the present day, thia it too 
linn h the rage, and as many others have gone much further, 
for Instance, in blf EnTfantAe, which abound* 



Prague. — The only novelties at the opera of thia place hare*} 
been Trirmaeh a»f Her Intel Ognyim, fTeletmrrhua in the 1-1; n-J 
of Ogvgia,) and tin; Envyanthe of M. v. Weber. The miaase 
of the first of these opera* is by Hofmetster : *• to Ihe subject., 
it was oue of those to which only lite gen ins of* Mozart could 
impart Life aud vigour* Willi respect to I lie music, it may be 
remarked, that if it ha* not to boast of many original ideas, there 
w*« nothing to offend, and much of a very pleasing character. 
—With regard to Euryanthe, though a very genial and cha- 
racteristic composition, and marked with the powerful hand of 
the author of the Frruithutz, yet it did sot excite the tame 
degree of interest aa that composition. The reason why it dsd> 
not become popular may, wc think, be in a great measure at- 
tributed to its recitative form, and it* not having to boast of 
the same charming melodies that rendered the other work so 
great a favourite. Add to thi* the heavy and complicated 
nature of the story. But it it tbe CsuH of M. Weber— who is 
alway* ready to sacrifice *ll wise musical splendour to truth 
tmd character— -tf tlie titasatiou is not clear? — The overture ia ■ 
composition full of intrinsic value and character, aad id lost 
peculiar style of thi* original writer ; but for a public Uiat baa 
lice ii cpoiied by the emcendos of tbe Roashiian opera*, it is too 
strong and too foil of powerful effect* to be understood and 
appreciated tbe teat time of hearing. After a very delight* 
fal Introduction, follow* the charming Romance of A dobs, wills 
an table aasl varied instrumentation. One of tbe most interest- 
ing past* of the irat act i* a terzetto, with chorus, bctwerw 
the King, Adola, and Lyatart ; the cav.it mu of KsjryauliM • 
the teen* of Eglantine, and, in particular, the duet between the 
two female character*. — In tbe second act, the truly terrific 
air of Lyaiart i* full of imposing effect, and forma a very strik- 
ing contrast to the following caratina of Adola, and the duet 
between her and EnrvantJie, which breathes tbe verv soul of 
lose. If performed by a powerful choir, the finale of this act 
cannot hut produce the most impressive effect. — In tbe third 
act what particularly pirates is tbe Hunter*' chorut; (lie duet 
of Adola and Eury.ut 




iug conciliatory duet at tbe close, and Ihe finale with 
all of which tre marked by then distinctive beauties. 



— The other opera* performed hero hare been Die 

Opnerfeit, Dan Juan, Die Zmnherflate, and TanertnH.' — Among 
the most Interesting selection* of nmsie given was thai per- 
formed by the pupil* of tbe Conservatory, in which the tbtli* 
lira aud proficiency of the youthful stiioent* were shewn off" 
to great advantage. Among the piece* that excited the 
greatest interest was tbc Quaitett from the // SncrijLai* *a> 
terotl; of Winter, which was performed with great spirit audi 
rorrectnrt* by four of the female pupil* ; bnt It would be ad- 
visable before Italian i* given to pupils to be rang in public, that 
they should be tolertblv well grounded in tbe pronunciation of 
that beautiful language. The only novelty in the van oat concert* 
given at kbit place waa a gtaaid concerts performed by A. J. 
Mertlick on tits Harmeuica, which proditoed eery aweet and 
delightful effect*. Tina gentleman is perfectly the master eaf 
hi* instrument, which beneath liit band become* an addition to 
the gentler kinds of music. He met with serf loud 
rppiaeae. 



the kt 



Vawica. — Scarcely tea* the larger theatre ef thia pUce c lose d ] 
for the season, when tbe minor theatre San Beitedetto thrwed 
its ambition to imitate the example of it* loftier ritral, and gane 
r and Zelmira of Roaaiiii, aud though the lingers 



>l perfornters of renown, the music was brought out with 
considerable effect. The opera of Semirsmis, though it did 
not please at Milan, met witb considerable success in this 
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place, and the critics observe of it, that, both in regard tonic, 
and powerful harmonica, it rank* very high, aod offers a great 
variety of beauties of a superior order. 



Milam. — The season here was opened by Smirmtaid*, in 
•filch Mad. Bellocchi sustained the principal character, that 
had before been rendered bo celebrated ia Ibe bauds of Mad. 
Fodor, and wa* received with so much applause. — An Arcadtmi* 
was recently given here by the celebrated violinist Pagunini, 
which was crowded to excess. Critics ackuowlege in this per- 
former an impressive power, and a perfect acquaintance with 
all the resources of bis instrument. The delicious charm of his 
fntzxa voce, of his ttd taut chorda, and the varieties of his bota- 
kit;, are qualifications not to be found united in any artist of 
She present day.-— A new opera has appeared here, entitled 
Aip* si* td Agti, the music by Nicolini. The subject is from 
Grecian history. But the piece obtained no decided sucees*. 
We bear that two other operas are upon the tapis.— Tlse cele- 
brated Singer Morandi died here lately ; it will lie long before 
another singer will be found to efface the recollection oi Use 
impression which she produced in the character* of Aipiese, 
Desdcmona, and Amenaide. All the artists of the Scala at- 
tended bar funeral, and Bellocchi, Vests, Lorcnsa, and Schira, 
supported tlie pall.— Another tarn opera wan also produced 
here, entitled Helena e Malvtna, the music by Solira, n young 
composer who ha* recently returned from bis travels in Get? 
many, and la already known as the composer of an opera en- 
titled // Capodi Frrrxt ; which he produced immediately oo his 
spatting the Conservatorio of Milan. The present work is not 
without parts of some beauty, but it abounds with reminis- 
cences. »nd has the unpardonable fault of being too loug- But 
it cannot be denied to abound with powerful and novel har- 
monics, which shews rhst the author lias not spent hit time 
in Germany to no purpose, la the very introduction these 
excellencies appear, as well as hi a terzetto and ia the finale 
ef the Aral act. But nothing could redeem the fault of too 
great length. A composer should recollect, that when be e*> 
tends « single act of his opera lo above two hours, he ruus a 
r wearyte; oat Ms bearers, aod that tlieir patience, 
r tired of laming then.- 

Ins gr«»t length wa. not in consequence of any 
: from a needleai repetition of the same motiroa, 

i the overweening fondness of the composer cannot 
they are favourite Children with which be 
lores to dandle eternally. Tbie loo is Bnssuus bejelting] sin. 



grent risk of wcanln,- out his I 
like that of treat talkers who i 




Experience has taught us that if an act lasts above an 
it displeases, if above an hour and a half it fatigues, < 
above two hours that it disgusts. The second ad pot 
utage over the Ant, it it abortei 
of a pleasing duet between Helena 



if 




, but, with the 
and Mali 



vwa. it 



b> Mad. Bellocchi and Si 
, and if the character assigned to the former is 
that of the Utter is scarcely less interesting. 



for a 



dra- 



time With any accounts from this 

with pleasure that the interests of 
promoted here, and tbat new asso 
mental music arc from time to time 



-his place, but at lastjse learn 



**«- i.um«»iv. ail 

Am.iteur Society gave, 
in which the spirit or ii 
where several of the ok 



vocal and inslru- 
B ibemselves. The 
a number of concerts, 
and 




Paeis. Optra Cami^ut.— A. new opera iu three 
been produced at this theatre, eutitled V Alt^dt dt U Proa. 
It had been repeatedly announced, but various causes retarded 
its appearance. The subject is not actually new, though the 
greater part it so, being taken from a work, imitated from lire 
Spanish, which has not been represented for mauy years. The 
subject is well adapted for a comic opera, as it presents numer- 
ous contrasts, uniting, if we may be allowed the exniessiou, the 
city and the court, kings and ploughmen, the splendidly -dressed 
courtier and the simple peasant ; offering, in abort, the most 
varied pictures, and enabling the composer to displsy all the 
graces «a well as all the euergy of harmony. It is in a i 
opera, especially, tbat the poet who wishes to succ 
know how to pass 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 

Sedtine tarrceded admirably in this style, ami if, to the t Jen t 
which he displayed in the composition ami luunsgcnicut of Ilia 
labours, be bad united a Id tic more taste ia the execution, be 
might have been considered perfect. He, however, still re- 
mum* a model for true lyrical comedy. 

Having thus noticed the father of comic opera, and congra- 
tulated the aulhotn of the new pieces on their endeavours to 
follow m bis steps, we shall proceed to give an account of the 
plo| of the A lead* dt I* Vtg». 

ft iilnasn. • peasant, and a rich proprietor of the Caulon of 
La Vega, is also the AkaiU. His daughter lues, having resided 
tome Isaac at Seville with .bet god-mother, the Countess 
UlymiHit, is introduced (o Lktu Ferdinand, the master of tlie 
bounds, who becomes enamoured of her. Aatouio bas also a 
sort who entered thu sruiy during tint last war, and has been 
made a sergeant- Peace arriving, the regiment in which Felix 
svrvea, as csmtooed in the village of Zalaaiea, and expecting ta 
be disbanded, he asks leivo to visit bit parents and the young 
Hostile, to w bora be is about to be married. Iue» arrives at 
jAatonto'a house in order to be prase lit at the marriage of her 
hrotiicr, and Don Feed iu sod who wishes to see ber again. 
Indue et the king to hunt in the forest of La Vega. It so falls 
out that be meets her, and obtains au avowal of her affection. 
Transported with joy, ami instigated by Gasman, bis valet, 
he consents to profit at* this opportunity of carrying off I net. 

This 



when Felix is reconducting ber to a neighbouring farm, Thm 
aveut takes place by night, but linn Ferdinand and Ins suite 
are met by Felix returning from the farm, who delivers has 
tatter and nuts her belrsyert to Sight. Jatt at Una time, the 
king, who bas lost his way hunting, arrives at the spot, and 
karuiug the crime rxHurwtted by One of bis suite, secretly de- 
termines to discover the author, lu order to attain this object, 
he profits of Ibe suspicions rawed sgsiusi him, by his mysterious 
manner aad hangbty air, and suffers himself to be taken 
Ufore Use Alcadr. There he rktuotera that Don Ferdinand 
is the. goihy perm t bat washing to pat to the lest the 
firmness of Antonio, whose character hat ii 
the deception till 
ng himself of bis judk-iti robe, that he may appear 
simply si a suppliant father, offers him all that he possesses if 
he will restore bim his honour. The king, overcome by hi* 
feelings, is about to make himself known, when Don Ferdinand, 
ttnng by remorse, arrives and throws himself at the feet of 
Antonio, requesting the baud of bit daughter. The king being 
Ibe nit new of hit penitence, pardons him, unites the lovers, and 
promises to imttrove the situation of this respecUblc family. 

There was certainly sufficient matter in this story lo form a 
good comic opera, but the authors, who are new to Ibe stage, 
have not made that use of it which they might have done, had 
they had more experience in this style of composition. Pre- 
parations we are no enemies to, but once msde, they ought to 
be brought into action, and it was too much to employ two 
acts in preparing for the titusliou of the third, which happen- 
ing too late, aud suddeuly taking the appearance of drama, did 
not produce the anticipated effect. The Brat act it pleasantly 
nations succeed each other naturally and are 
but the second act is almost a repetition of the 
ilwMigh the story makes but very little pro™ 
•ever, a good scene between the A 1 cade and Ibe 
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Kin?. The dialogue i* free and natu 
the »l>le of Hie picre, as well aa to Ihc 



lively and suited to 

■ style of Hie piece, as well as lo the character*. Some cur- 
tailments are necessary in Ihc scene between the Alcatlc and 
the King, in the third act; but we do not agree with those 
who thiuk that the beginning of this scene b bad. The author 
use and has received it. The 



rapturous during the greater part of the performance. 

The music ha* obtained universal approbation. It is the 
first attempt of an amateur, and is full of expression. The 



overture, and introductory chorus, an air remarkably well sung 
by Ponrhard, and a quartelt in the first act ; an introduction 
descriptive of a storm, aud the finale chorus of the second act, 
give a high idea of tin- brilliant and original talent of the 
composer, who will no doubt obtain still greater meets* when 
he joins a knowledge of the Mage, to the talent* of which he 
lias alrea Jy proved himself possessed. 

The Authors were called for, but Poncbard came forward 
and announced that they wbhed to remain unknown. 

On the second representation, the Akadc experienced some 
judicious alteration*; the author* in compliance with Uic 
advice of well informed friends, abridged Uic third act, and Uic 
piece bring played and sung with great talent, obtained com- 
plete and decided soccew. . Thi* second representation crm- 

" On its 



firmed the approbation which the 
firat production. 

Almost all the pieces, hut particularly those we have ottu- 
tioned, were much and justly applauded. Th* fomnvsitkm a* 
scientific; the accompaniments are vigorous without bring 
noisy ; they do not drown the words, and show that the author 
i* well acquainted with instrumental music. This composition 
doe* not betray the want of connexion which istlie reproach of the 
generality of modern scores; the author should, however, study 
declamation ; the great art of a composer 11 to know Ik»w to 
preserve in singiag, tbc expression which the rrortis have vrbeo 
spoken ; thi* expression jwdy requites to be situated and »ct)en- 
tuated by the assistance of harmony. It was in this, thai 
Monsiguy, C» retry, Dalayrav, Mehul, Nicolu, aud all composer* 
who have acquired a reputation for lyrical corned), excelled. 

After the play, Ihc authors were called for by a crowded 
auditory, and Oovarrdau came forward aud named M. dc Brrjac 
as the writer, M. Ouslow as the composer. 

Pa bis. ' Acmdimit Houale de Mtuiqte. What passion ani- 
mates the orchestra of the opera f Is it thunder or b it har- 
niouy? What rage urgflaou these b«*rs, aud riots with nach im- 
measurable fury oil 1 1, is great drum? A combat U taking frtstsj 
between the singers and the orchestra, an unequal strife, in 
which the orchestra, the giaut nf a hundred arms, triumphs, by 
frightening the public, in vain doe* Mile. Maiuvillc utter her 
loudest notes; in vain do— the aMrt Nowevit siswaiw tew wy the 
m»i violent exertion*! all is useless} the twovoiues beeuk as 
st least crack: it is chaos, it is slaughter ; the mnrnitfr* of the 

r:tator» mingle with the noise of the belligerent parties ; at 
time when Mile. Saiuville cries 

Jc n'si plus qu'un besoio, c'esl celui de tc ptaire, 

the wbh to cough stop* her exactly before the nfetVf, and the 
unfortunate singer is obliged to motilate oue of the fiucat air* in 
existence. A quarter of an hour elapses, the- voice of lac 
other combatant still holds out; Nourrit keeps up; he docs apt 



yield till the last moment.'!* wait* with eojr.^e till the plau- 
dits of the spectators overwhelm him: ^flastlw yields; and 



M. Ilinnekindt appear* 

gestures, aud gravely annouiH.es that M.~ Nourrit U 
cannot resume tlie co 



, and that M. 



To speak seriously, no time should be lost in 
ooby habits of the orchestra. To execute with 
to execute either with passion or taste. Dramatic art and 
singing ought to bear the sway at the Opera : the duty of the ac- 
companiments is to strengthen the expression aud not to usurp 
it* place; they arc not «)inphoi.ies which the orchestra of the 
Opera ia to perform ; it b an integral, but not the principal, 
and still lc*a the only part of lyrical performance; it ought 
neither to stifle uor to torture scenic expression. It is by au 
animated but simple, aud not by a violent execution, that a good 
effect is produced, nor can performers commit a greater error, 
than hy destroying Hie spirit of a composition, by suU 
uuceasiiigly./ur/M for fiitviot, aud fortuuma for forte. 



In order to ascertain in what degree it b possible to follow 
this advice, and to consult the interests of the public by ful- 
filling the intentions of Spontini aud Sacchini, let tis wait for 
the next representations of (Edijuu aud Ferdinand Corttz, in 
which we doubt not Ihc actors Mill be revenged. 



There nave latere been discovered, in the Library of the 

in good preservation, 
dated b 



between 

and chiefly by composer* of the 1 kmish schoob, who 

flourished in thu 1Mb, liUi, HttdJUeginnnig of the I Oth centuries. 

In these collections 
.fjehet (Jacques or Ja 



Verdrlof, Dominicus Pl.ii 
Isasco, Pirre»on, Johaiin Rk-heforf. a 
Manire Jan, Noleeto. Tiiydnal. Ffcro, 
Hilaire and Claodiu ; midor thb tbt of 




In us, Combcrt. 
Loystt, Pictori. 
Archadelt, Para- 
ismous author ; 
Uvei 



word rnw/mm, as alto Ihc names of 
Const, l est*, JLupi, Ant. Gardauo a 
Ihrsc peice*, D. Fbchcr, the "cU kuowq, 

the above institu ' 
owe bv Phinot 

ranged iu score, and which have'reccntly beeu publbticd. 



D. Fbchcr, Ubc ncU kuowu, music-dirertor hi 



Toe extraotdmarilr-gifled boy List*, who lately quitted 
London for Paris, i* about to compose an opera in the latter 
city,, aud the diiferent dramatic ports have been emulous Ibr 
the honour of associating thcmsclre* to the triumplu that 

nwatt Ion i.n f^f •!•>.,«- •— •>«•»" 



■ Av musical instrument, called the Crettfndo .Kolian ha* I 
invented by a Mr. Cbrbtiau Gobrccht, an artist of Baltimore, 
aud a native of Maryland. It b described to be a keyed in- 
strument, similar in appearance to the cottage-piano, and has 
a couple of organ stops counected with it, which the per- 
former can use at, his discretion. The souud, which u pro- 
duced by *ir'<acting on metallic pipes, b similar lo that of tin- 
.fcohan liarp. The principal advantage wluVu tbe Instrument 
that of enabling the pcfTottutr to iqctc.ise anddi- 



the tone at pleasure. 
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REVIEW OE MUSIC. 



I. Trois Amusemens en forme <Ics caprices, pour le 
Piano-Forte, comvosces, par J. N. Hummel, Maitre 
de Chapclle, he. CLuvrc 105. (Lcipziy, uu Bureau de 
r de C. F. Peters.) 



*. Amusement, (a la Caprice) for the Piano-FortE, 
by J. N. Hummel. (Addison and Beule, 201, Regent 
Street.) 

M. Hum MEL has reached thst time of life when tfi<; 
judgment most commonly is ripe ; when the laste, — which 
is rather the concomitant of judgment or experience, than 
of genius — rapidly approaches to the highest point of 
relative perfection that it. Li destined to attain. He early 
reputation was gained by his skill as a performer, not by 
his ability as a composer, for his publications at first made 
but a very frugal display of invention, though they mani- 
fested an abundance of industry, and fonnd only a small 
number Of admirers, and a stnl more scanty list of per- 
formers. But his subsequent works have risen very high 
in the public opinion of Germany, and latlerly-r-that is 
to say, within the last two or three year* — rlhey hart; 
been much in request amongst those persons in this 
country who are. not intimidated by difficulty, and have 
perseverance enough to overcome obstacles by labour. 

M. Hummel now appears, from some symptoms which 
we have recently observed, to be inclined to court a much 



•» • 'St I 



more enlarged circle of amateurs : be has produced seve- 
ral compositions in a less severe style than was usual 
with him, in which melody and expression are primarily 
attended to, and the taste of the majority is conciliated ; 
though we discover in them no instance of any sacrifice 
that a man of science onght to disdain making. 

Amongst the publications alluded to, is the present, 
consisting of an air, A la Suisse, in E major; another, <i 
I'Autrictucnne, in A flat, and a third, a la Styriennc, in D 
major. The first and third of these melodies arc quite in 
a popular style, awl will be sure therefore to please 
generally; while being free from the slightest tinge of 
vulgarity^ they will not be unwelcome to the most culti- 
vated 'ear.' They are undoubtedly treated en maUrt, and 
many of the amplifying passage^ are, as to the degree of/ 
executive skill Which they put in requisition, extremely 
remote from what is commonly termed easy: but, they 
shew, no, :.iwln"»l difficulties, none of those contrivances 
the only design of which is to display a power, purely 
mechanical, that tends to no explicable purpose. Never- 
thHess rt rrmsv he granted, that parts of them may be 
pointed but, to which greater facility' might have been 
given, without at all impairing their effect. 

The air a la. Suisse opens with a few bars from the 
Rant des Vaclies ; then proceeds in the following 




I 



> > 




sixteen bars follow, in the shape, but not under the name, 
of a trio: after which the air is well diversified, and mo- 
dulated in a masterly and charming manner. At page 5, 



(Leipzig edition) 



into C major, is the 
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The air <Wu Styritnne is published in No. SO of our 
work, from the author's editiou ; bat we omitted, most re- 
luctantly, his augmentations of it, a* they would have 
extended it far beyond the space that we could afford. 
Of the characteristic beauty of this melody, oar readers 
hare already been enabled to judge for themselves. A 
minor episode to it, (page <7) in the beat fugue style of 
the ticarlallis, we would most willingly transfer to oar 
pages, had »c room ; and beg to call the attention of all 
who may furnish themselves with these amustmens, to this 
specimen of H mantel's scientific taste. 

Nothing that we have said respecting the popular style 
of the first and third of these airs, applies to the second 
of them,— d PAutrichienne, This is composed iu a much 
more laboured manner ; it addresses itself to the learned 
in musk, chiefly, and is full of those fugual imitations 
that seldom interest any except such as have drunk 
deeply at the fountain of counterpoint. To these, how- 
ever, we can recommend it, as a composition that will 
both instruct and please; and indeed it is not wholly 
tro mixed with gleams of air and snatches of harmony 
that every lover of music will understand and feel. 

The second article under this bead, is the air d. /a 
Suisse, published separately, and brought out in a very 
'- nt maimer, and at a comparatively asoderatr 
of the many new houses that have lately 



by one of 
np in the 



TJn Jour de 1'Automne, Sixteenth Divertimento 
for the Piano-Forte, composed by J. B. Cramer. 
(Harmonic Institution, Regent Street.) 

Mr. Cramer has not put forth much of his strength in 
the present composition, though whenever he takes up bis 
pen he involuntarily shews his elegant taste and musical 
judgment This Divertimento comprises an Introdiizione 
in 11 flat, an Aria in D major, and a Rondo, or finale, in 
the former key. The air has much sweetness, and tbe 
rondo is smooth and graceful, but neither of these mow 
ssents any very striking feature to the view; we 
conclude a sbort article, by expressing a hope 



thcrctore conclude a snort article, by expressing a hopo 
that from the new establishment of which Mr. C. has 
condescended to place himself at the head, something of 
his own will shortly issue, to relieve us from the toil of 
examining tbe piles of dull music which we are obliged 
to look over, though not always to notice ; and that may 
enable us to light up with the smile of hope the counte- 
nances of our fair readers, who are always pleased with 
the announcement of a new and successful effort of this 
favoarite com poser's muse. 

Brum \ m Variations for the Piano-Forte, on 
Rossini's CavtUina, "Ah se e per quel ch'io sent©,' 
Conposedby JOSEPH CzERNY. Op. 18. 



LorKpoud 6] 
D'Almaine, 



and Co., Soho 5'ynarr.) 



There are two demy's, brothers we believe, living at 
Vienna. Charles has been noticed more than once in 
this wort ; be has the reputation of being a very G tie 
piano-forte player, and some of hit publications shew him 
to possess considerable ability as a composer ; while others, 
perfectly extravagant and almost impracticable, do not 
place him in so favourable a light. Joseph Caerny does 
not soar so high as his relative ; he is content to move i« 
a lower sphere, and has offered to the world a few things 
which, if they do not display a rich imagination, prove 
him, so for as they go, to be a comet musician, with a 
good taste. The work now beiwe us is one of this de- 
scription ; the air is agreeable, and tbe variations are all 
of rather a superior order, and such as most performers 
may, withoat presumption* undertake to execute. They 
are six in nwwiber, and of a moderate length. Tbe term 
" brilliant," led us, upon opening tbe piece, to expect a 
iaocession of unmeaning, difficult passages, but we soon 
ftand ourselves agreeably deceived, and rose from the 
instrument with a favourable impression of tbe modest 
and 
fame. 

1. Introduction, and* Henry R. Bishop's Air, 
" When the wind blows," mrrangtd for the Pia.no- 

Fortk, 6y T. A. Rawukoi. (Goulding. D*AlRwine. 

and Co., Soho Sauare.) 

8, Divertimento fir the Piano-Forte, by I. 
MoiXWO, of UU-Lk. (Weasel and Stodart, 1 Soho 
SquartJ) 

Mr. Bishop's air in The Miller and hit Men, is one of 
his successful efforts. Though not altogether and strictly 
original, and though composed in a style that prevailed 
nearly a century and a half ago, wbea Matthew Locke 
flourished, and rurcell, was rising into fame, yet it will be 
known and applauded when most of the reigning favour- 



a favourable impression of tbe 
g style of this candidate for 
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ites have yielded to their fate, and are " clean forgotten." 
The present adaptor did well in selecting an air with so 
strongly aarked a rhythm, and a bass of so bold a cha- 
racter ; such qualities save an infinity of trouble by de- 
scribing an outline from which it is not needful, and, in 
truth, not easy to depart. Mr. Rawlings has made good 
use of bis materials, and worked out of them a pleasant 
divertimento, that deserves to hare its * hour upon the 
stage," and then if it be " heard no more" we do not 
imagine that he will be much shocked or grieved. Tlie 
introduction is at once spirited and graceful, and leads 
well to the principal subject, without heing either abrupt 
or tedious. 

The Divertimento by M. Mollwo consists of only one 
movement, of nine pa™es, composed in an elegant canUihiU 




according to our notion <>t its meaning, we cannot sup 
pose be intends should eovcrn, without Home abatement 
of its quickness ; lor as he has written the whole in two- 
crotchet time, obeying bis direction would give a speed 
to it that, we with deference advance, would much impair 
its cflVct. The metronome ! — we would have a starling 
to pronounce tins word. — trw metronome wvmld 
all doubt on such a subject, and we daily have 
to lament that musicians arc not all agreed upon 
so important a point. 

M. MolUn'.s Divertimento wants relief; it is too long, 
considering the sameness uf style that pervades it. Hut 
it is worth presurvin 
" s quantity. 



it a 



it, to 



— rr? 



Polacca Brii l vn ri:. mr d Pt aso-Forti: a 4 mam; 
compmta da Carlo Maria dk Wkbk*. {Hannover, 
presto C. Bachmann.) 

We hare jnst received the above piano-forte duet from a 
friendly and active correspondent abroad, who expresses 
•n earnest desire that, thrunjh the medium of the IUn- 
MONtCON, publicity may be given in Euulaud to this 
Polacca by the composer of the Frrtuhutz. As our 
opinion of the work quite accords with his, we not only 
comply with his wish by thus me»itioiiin K the production, 
— which notice we hoj>e may prompt some spirited dealer 
to print it here, — but also recommend it to all good per- 
formers, and admirers of originality. There is a gaiety 
in H that expands the spirits, and almost mukes the 
heart beat to the rhythm of its melody. A new and 
striking trait shews itself in every page, — we had nearly 
said every line, — and there is no want of modulation of a 
thoroughly chromatic kind, to gratify the most scientific 
appetite. It is of a very reasonable length — six pages to 
each part. The upper part requires an expert plover ; 
the lower does not demand so much practical ahilitv. 
VPe extract the subject of the polacca, though it will 
enable the reader to form only a very imperfect idea of 
the whole. 

■I Hi ••foi'»tT . 





A very charming canlaliile passage, compressible into 
two staffs, we must also iusert ; w ith which we conclude 
this article. 

Ben tenulo. «=c: 




n?,, ra,, rp,, 
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1. Afavourite Divertimento by M&yseiUv adapted 
for the Harp and Piano-Forte, with an Accom- 
paniment/or the Flute, ad lib., by 7. Attwood. No 2. 
(Harmonic Institution, Regent-Street.) 

2. Henry It. Bishop's admired airs, " Home ! sweet 
Home!" and " Should he upbraid," arranged for Two 
Performers on the Piano* Forte, by Charles 1 . Sykes. 
((Moulding, D'Aluiaiue, and Co., s!,- Square.) 

3. Useful Exercise for the Time, an Overtcrial 
, Caprice, oh a favourite national air, for two per- 
formers on one Piano-Forte, composed by J. J. Ana- 
clet Hammerlein. (Harmonic Institution.) 

The first of these publications is the second of May- 
seder's airs which Mr. Attwood has arranged for the 
three most common domestic instruments. The air is the 
same as that published as a divertimento in the Har- 
inouicon for October last, and a very delightful one*it Ik, 
full of originality and animation. Whatever Mr. Att- 
wood arranges may be received with confidence ; he is 
more likely to enrich than impoverish the original, And 
the present adaptation is no exception to the rule. We 
bope that a flute will generally be found to accompany 
the two other parts ; out if not, they are complete in 
themselves, and make an excellent duet. '■ ' 

Mr. C. Sykes has converted Mr. Bishop's air and the 
melody adopted by him, into an agreeable piano-forte 
duet. It is within the compass of most performers, and, 
perhaps, with the exception of the key, may be classed 
amongst the easy publications of the day, which will 
answer as a temporary source of amusement exceedingly 
well. 

. Of the Overturial Caprice, which is neither more nor 
less than " God save great George our King," we can 
oiily say, that the execution of it is in perfectly good 
keeping with the title. 



1. Weber's Overture, Der Freischiitz, for the 
Piano-Forte, with an accompaniment for the "Flute, 
ad lib., by Charles Saust. (Cocks and Co., SO Princes 
Street, Hanover Square.) • 

2. The Sams ; arranged for the Harp and Piano- 
Forte, vith a Flute and Violocello accompani- 
ment, ad lib., by Gustavus Hoist. (Cocks and Co.) 

Mr. Saust has merely added an accompaniment to 
the overture to the Freischiitz as it appeared in our last 
number. 

Mr. Hoist has divided it between two performers, and 
has therefore been able to give more fullness and effect 
to it. The accompaniments, when used, will certainly 
very much augment its brilliancy. 



1. Song, « The Sigh," composed by Thomas Attwood, 
(Harmonic Institution, Regent Street.) 

2. Canzonetta, " Addio ! Ninctta," composed by 
Dvmon. (Birchall and Co., 140, New Bond Street.) 

~3. Battle Song, written by Addison, sung by Mr. 
Bellamy, and composed by J. C. Nightingale, Organist 
of the Foundling. (Monro and May, 11, Holborn 
Bars.) 



4. Indian Lover's Song " Hasten, love! the sun 
hath set ;" the poetry from The Oriental Herald, sung 
by Mr. Sapio, and composed by J. C. Nightingale. 
(Monro and May.) 

3. Song, " The voice of a stranger," sung by Mr. Pear- 
nian, in the Musical Entertainment, called A Reign of 
Twelve Hours, composed by G. B. Herbert. (Gould- 
ing, D'Aliuaine, and Co., 20, Soho Square.) 

6. Song, •« I'll gaze on thee no more," written byii. C. 
junr., esq., composed by Thomas Miles. (Monro and 
May.) 



7. Song, " Oh ! he would gaze,'' 

by the 



and published 



H. Canzonet, " Cupid and laura," composed and pub- 
lished by the same. 

0. Ballad, " Though with a firm, undaunted heart." 
the words by Miss M. Strsltan, tie melody by 
Mr. Andrews, and the accompaniment by Alexander 
Howship. (W. C Wright, 66, Paler natter- Row.) 

Mr- Attxvo'Od's is a song in three movements; it 
begins with a Uirghcito, passes into an allegro agitato — 
(most" this monstrous compound still be employed ?) — 
and finishes with an andante. The opening is very 
graceful and prepossessing, and the second movement is 
full of energy, and evinces thought ; though, according 
to our notion of the words, there should have been no rest 
after the word " tells," but a loug one,— -or rather a 
sudden and lengthened pause, — after the word " abate." 
The rest in the first case breaks the connexion, and a 
pause in the second, would mark the parenthesis. 

The Canzonetta by Dumon is one of the prettiest little 
simple things we ever met with. It is just fit for a svlph- 
like lady, with a "small voice," to sing : accompanied by 
fingers that are carefully i\rnp|>ed up in Chinese paper 
when not in use. The voice must have some flexibility, 
for the sake of a few ornament*, of extreme delicacy; 
but the fingers may be as stiff as bodkins, because, except 
an occasional change from c sliarp to d, they do not once 
alter their places, till the last three bars, when they are 
called upon to travel to the distance of an octave. 

All Battle Songs arc much alike, particularly when 
composed for a base voice, as is the case in the present 
instauce , they roll and rumble about, and only give to a 
singer what sooirTdbe allotted to Signor Orazpnetti, for 
tbey'^enera^Ij earnest of nothing -Jaore than tie base of 
the arr, lie words being set to that base instead of being 
adapted to the air. Mr. Nightingale has struck out 
nothing uew in this production ; most of his passages arc 
to be- found in Handtl artd elsewhere. 2 

The imii'i'i Lover's Song, by the same eentKmaft, has 
less pretension, but more merit. The words are judi- 
ciously set, and there are no concetti in it. That the com- 
mencement resembles Shield's beautiful song, " 1 1 ravers 'd 
Judah's barren sand," will occur to most people who 
know ,the latter ; but- we fully acquit ," " 
sciousnjess of any similarity ; itbe ci 
purely accidental. 

No. 5, Mr Herbert's song, is light and airy, and shews 
some talent for the .composition j?f dramatic music. We 
offer to his consideration, whether if his symphony . 
sisted of eight bars instead of ten, it would not he I 
an/ effective 1 
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'* !s some «»«>e since we have seen an English song 
that has pleased us so much as No. 6, by Mr Miles Th" 
name is altogether unknown to us, but we hope often to 
nee! with it, ,f he who hears it can draw iiponhis ima- 
gination for other things equally sterling. The words 
too are full of passion and poetry, and remind us of the 
amatory writers of the Elizabethan age. We insert two 
01 the tour stanzas, in order to offer one remark on the 
manner in which the composer has set a line or two. 

I'll jazo on thee no more 
My (»ncy\ fitful .^ht 
May chan e i-,and thou appear 
beautiful and briffht : 

But that ] a .t look oh ! that shall Im- 

The ±iT-dreani of ruy mcmorj. 

I will not bM thy voir* 

Repeat l hi- partinc word ; 
It may have le„» oflove 

Than that I now have heard, 

^"'f sil , v «' r »° ur,d »»»" t'fnc.-forth be 
l M daydream of my memory. 

It is clear that the author intended no pause afler 
the second line in the first stanza, nor after the third line 

is quite ohject.onable, and the long note in the other is 
nearly as erroneous. We call Mr. Miles's attention to 
these points, because he appears anxious and generally 
able to infuse more sense into his music than is very 
<oramon. H,s song otherwise charmingly expresses 
the sentiment, and ought to be possessed By" all singers 
who w.sh to encourage the union of sense and sound. 

^umbers 7 and 8 are not at all equal to the foregoing 
l>> the same composer. 6 b 

No 9, is really a curiosity. That amateur composers 
fchould commit errors is not at all wonderful ; but that 
a pro essor.—for we believe Mr. Howship to be one,— 
should publish such an arrangement, does indeed surprise 
«s, though we are not easily astonished by the absence 
of musical knowledge, ,n what are now called musical 
compositions. 1o amuse our readers, and not with any 
hope d improvmg the adaptor, we extract four passages' 
but have to request that we may not hear any thing about 
of the engraver," for there is scarcely a bar in 
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it the operas of Rossini, kc., 
id Piano-Forte, 



•J 




1. A Skt-ectio*. Jkt 
arranged for the Fi.utk i 
Antonio Diabelli, of Vienna, No. 5. (Wessel 
Stodart,) No. 1, Soho Square. 

2. ftORA Recueil des pieces les plus favorites pn„ r l a 
tvoTK Sictle, computet et nrramjecspar divers auteun 
Cfmres. (VI essel and Stodart,) l, &,ho Spar*. 

3. A Nrw 1a NT Ail* for the Flute, ipftft an accom. 

^C'^SS^ vSl 

Admired Airs from Der Freischi tz, set for the 
Fu tb, by Charles Saust. (Cocks and Co!) 

. The Blue BeiL,, rcith Variations for the Fiitte, with 
an Accompaniment Ar the Piano-Forte, b,j Samuel 
Hodgson. (T. Williams, 2. Strand.) 




. x 'i n T 1,nua,,on of a work beibra 

noticed bv us to which we then put, erroneously, the firm 
of Cocks and Co., ...stead of Wessel and Stodart, as 
publishers. The present number is Carafa's bolero 
Gym ptu tenero," an elegant and easy air, so arranged! 
that any two very moderate performers on the respective 
instruments may undertake it. r^-"'c 

bv Mercadante, and the finale, or stretto, of the overture- 
to the J-reuchutz, ,. , the last few bars that are played 
more rapidly than the rest. These are only calculated 
for superior players, as to execution. The present num- 
ber is three pages, and offers some excellent matter for 
practice. r 

No. 3 Tolou s fantasia has a good deal of originality. 

nave' J "^T r ljkc r° SX ° r his "* ,hat K 
have seen, it is only for proficients. But compositions 

for this instrument can never be very long. Fortunately 

the lungs will no bear fatigue so well as* the fingers or 

elbow, or we might have pieces for the flute as tedious as 

for the piano-forte and violin. 

No 4, contains some of the best known Scotish airs - 
and >o. o is a collection of the pieces from the Freiscktin 
which have been published in the Harmonicox. Both 
ot these books are adapted to a very large class of per- 
lormers, being arranged with a view to facility. 

» The Blue Bells of Scotland," No. 6 of these publi- 
cations is a clever thing of the kind. The air is well 
varied, but only adapted to those w ho are become n«"«-« 
on the instrument. The accompaniment for the 
forte is quite simple, and very judicious. 
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THE HARM ONI CON. 



WORCESTER MUSIC-MEETING. 



Tn« Triemnkl Meet™* of the three choir* of Wonr^f, Here- 
ford, and Gloweetler, took place at i Ik.- first of thaac «Ues on 
Wednesday. Thursday, and Friday ,-thc 15th. lfith, and IT* of 
iber. The principal performers were, Madame Ronn De 
. Mrs. Salmon. Mia. Stephen., MiasTravis ; Messr*. BraUam, 
Vn-ghan, W. Knvvett. Bellamy, and Signor I> Bcgms. Mr. F. 
Cramer led the band | Mr. Mtkrw, o n , ,< of Gloucester, was at 
,hr organ; and Mr. Cliarle. Clarke, organist or tlic. Cathedral. 
1 the whole. 



Handel. 



FIRST DAY. 

MORNING, AT THE CATHEDRAL. 

Overture. (Saul ) 1 

Gmml Dellingen Te Dcum. J 

Anthem. Blessed is He. 1 

Duet. Here shall .oft Charity repair. 5. . 

Coronation Anthem. The King shall rejoice. 



IN 



EVENING. 
Cowci 



Dr. Botfrr. 

w. 



EVENING, AT THE COU-EGE MIX. 
Act. L 



(Kfmonl.) 

Scotch Air. Miss Travis. (.Donald). 
Song. Mr. Brahaw— Battle of the Angela. 
Cavatina. Madame Ronxi De Bcgms— Di Piacer 
Trio. Miaa Stephens. Mr. Vangban, and Mr- Bel- 
' lamy — There is a Bloom. . . 

Aria. Signnr De Beguis— Amor perehe mi puzichi. 
Concerto Violoncello. Mr. Lindlcy. 
Aria. Mrs. Salmon— Oh Patria. ( TanrrmU.) 

Glee. Messn. Knyvctt, Vanghan, and Bellamy- 
Peace to the Souls or the Heroes. 
Sow?. Misa Stephens — Bid me discourse. 
Qmntelto. Madame Bonii He Beim>s, Mias Travis, 
Mr. Vaughun, Mr. Bellamy, and Signer De Begins 
—Oh guardale. (// Turtv in Italia.) 

Act H. 

Overture. 
Duet. Mr*. 

no* fear. 
Song. Mr. Bellnmv— The Tempest. 
Duetto. Madame Roruti De Begnia and Signor De 

Bi C nis— Sella caaa. ( Pirtm di Pmraoxme.) 

Venetian Air. Mrs. Salmon— U Biondina, with V a- 
riation*. by 

Glee. Miss Stephens. Messrs. Knyrett, \uugtuin, 
and Bellamy— Tis the last Rose of Summer, an 
Irish Itallad", harmonised by * 
Song. Mr. Bxaham— Kelvin Grow. 

«■} »e j. (It p<m 



Upon a review of the whole performances, we think 
justified in aaying that at no former Meeting have so many of the 
finest pieces of music been performed so much to the satisfaction, 
of all the persons assembled to hear them, and to support the ob- 
ject of this union of the three counties. 

The Stewards of the Meeting were Sir Thomas Phillip*, hart.; 
J. H.H. FoWy, Eau,. M.P.; J. Somen* Hnaaetl, Eaq. ; Hon. and 
Rev. Edward Rice, D.D.; Rev. John Lyoet; Re*. Win. \ernon. 
To these gentlemen the Musical World and the Charity are deeply 
indebted ; to their liberality must be ascribe* that Derfect orchestra 
and those other expensive preparations which gave such addit.onal 
attraction to this Meeting. Of Mr. Charles Clarke, the I onduclor, 
we might any ranch ; but we are well aware tluit the satisfaction 
which the musical arrangements gave to the most confident judges, 
is his best reward. t 
The following account shews the receipts for tickets, and the 
ndvdeach day :— 



471 11 6 



If. Knytrtt 



Mr. 



Hartley 
General) 



Macart 
Hayd 




Cattiedral . 
College IU1I. • 
Ball 



Thurrda, 

.10»» *58 10 0 

887 SIS 10 0 

1» 0 



1,111 II 0 




Cathedral 
College Hat! 



2,957 10 6 

The above receipts exceed by nearly /700 those of 1821. The 
weather was extremely favourable during the Meeting. 



THE 



HaxAEKET Theatre. 

Tub Ai-CAtohai been eniirelr withdrawn ; and. as »« «* 

sical or indeed any other piece has been tubstituterf ror it, we 
have nothing to report fromthh theatre. 



SECOND DAY. 

MORNING, AT Tire CATHEDRAL. 

THE MESSIAH. 



IN THE EVENING. 

A MlSCBl.lAJIT.OtJS CoscnaT. 



THIRD DAY. 

MORNING, AT THE CATHEDRAL. 

Selection I 
Do. 

Do. do. 
Grat ia* aiimus tibi. 

L^to'n.fmm TW' 

Do. 

lather s Hymn. 



Theatre Royal, Ej»oli«j« Opera House. 

Miat Ktepliens and Mr. Bnthatn hnte 

Freitchklt by Mia* Paton and Mr. • - 

hare piven gTeat satisfaction in the rhaswetesw or ™~ 
Rodolph, and the opera has continued to be performed with tho 
tame anplnuae, BOB to houses as frrtl as before. A Br* ' Mu- 
sical Farce." under the tide of The Biuhfnl >/«., mm I produced 
on Saturday, September mh, with the most deaden jwcm**. 
It is virtually made up of one character, represented by Mr. 
Matthcwa, and the two or three musical piece* introduced, are 
only for the purpose of enabling the manager to perfirnn the 
Farce at hit theatre, where, in defiance oft 
only are allowed to be hesW. TUs 
MoucrieiTe. and taken frum a paper ii 



Motart. 
Ougfi*lmi. 
/frtlwie/. 
aVaysh. 
Handel. 




The freitchiitx U performina; at all the Mimrr TWtrrs, 
and in a most abaswd, wretched manner at most of them, in* 
rettimr op at Covert Oaaden and we V»pe Tt«t *J- Kc'^' j 
will be careful as to any atniaaion* •rcharuyes he ■»> be hliiut 
to rrmke in it, Nearlr «ll the splendid mask in ficiasi P*rt^. 
the ffurd act,— left «it at the En ? liih Opera rloute.-TiaigM of 
I, and ) ct the drama end without the dtath o 
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No. XXIII., November, 1 824-. 



MEMOIR OF WILLIAM BOYCE, DOCTOR IN MUSIC. 



Tins eminent English musician was born iu !710, in 
the city of London, at Joiner's Hall, of which his father, 
a cabinet-maker, was housekeeper. He was educated at 
St. Paul's school, and began his musical career as a 
chorister in the metropolitan cathedral, nnder Charles 
King, Mus. Bac., then master of the children and AN 
moner of St. Paul's. 

When his voice changed, and be in consequence re- 
tired from the* choir, he was received as an apprentice 
by Dr. Greene, then organist of St Paul's. The master 
and scholar were worthy of each other, and lived in the 
utmost cordiality and friendship ; the master loving the 
pupil, and the pupil honouring the master, each to the end 
of his life. 

At Ihe expiration of his articles he became organist 
of Oxford Chapel, in Vere Street, and commenced his 
profession as a teacher of music. Anxious to extend the 
theoretical knowledge which he had acquired under Dr. 
Greene, he became a constant attendant at the scientific 
lectures of the learned Dr, Pepusch, studying with deep 
attention the philosophical principles of music, and at 
the same time, becoming intimately acquainted with the 
works of the early Flemish and Italian composers, as 
well as those of our own country. 

In 1739 he relinquished bis situation at Oxford Chapel, 
on being chosen organist of St. Michael, Cornhill, a 
place vacated by Kelwav, who was chosen to fill a 
similar situation at St. Martin's in the Fields,* — and 
upon the decease of John Weldon t in the same year, 
he was appointed one of the composers to his Majesty's 
Chapels Roval. At this period he set " David's lamcn- 



• " Georte I. having been chosen church-warden of his own 
parish of St. Maxim's to the Fields, soon after hit arrival in Eng- 
land, in order to get rid of the trouble of so inglorious an oflice. 
made the parish a present of the instrument which is now Mantling 
in the church, built by Schwaibroock; and the parish, probably 
as a mark of duty and respect, appointed Weldon, his Majesty'* 
own organist to play upon it; who, at his decease, was succeeded 
by the late Mr. Kelway, and Mr. Kelway by Dr. Cooke."— Hut- 
noy'a Ifittory, v. 111. 612. Dr. Cooke was succeeded by hi» son 
Robert, at whose death Mr. Walmisley, the present organist, was 
appointed to the situation. 

f The composer of some very fine anthems for the Royal 
Chapel, two of which are published in Boyct'i Cathedral Music. 
He is more generally known as the author of an air in Tk» Judgment 
of Pari,, "Let ambition fine thy mind,- an evergreen transplant,-.! 
iniu Lore mai t Mage, where it appears as "Hope, thou nurse of 

Vot. IL 



tations over Saul and Jonathan," which was performed 
at the Apollo Society. In 1740, upon the erection of 
an organ in the church of the united parishes of AUhal- 
Ions the Great and the Less, in one of which he was 
born, • he was so earnestly eutreated by the parish- 
ioners to become their organist, that be yielded to their 
solicitations, notwithstanding his other various engage- 
ments. 

About the year 1743 he gave to the world bis Serenata 
of Solomon, which was not ouly long and justly admired, 
as a masterly and elegant composition, but such parts of it 
as are yet performed, still afford delight to the lovers of 
pure music. The air, " Softly blow, O southern brede," 
and the duel, " Together let us range the fields," 
both in .ibis serenata, are well known to all who have 
the least pretention to be considered as amateurs ; the 
duet particularly. His next publication was, " Twelve 
Sonatas, or Trios for two violins and a bass," — " which were 
longer, and more generally purchased, performed, and 
admired," says Dr. Burney, " than any productions of 
the kind in this kingdom, except those of Corclli." 
" They were not only in constant use," the same author 
continues, " as chamber music, in private concerts, — for 
which they were origiually designed— but in our theatres 
us act-tunes, and at the public gardens as favourite pieces, 
many years." 

In the year 1749, at the installation of the Duke of 
Newcastle as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
Boyce set to music an ode, written for the occasion by 
Mason, the poet, which was publicly performed ; mid like- 
wise produced an anthem, suited to the ceremony, which 
was sung at St. Mary's church on Commencement Sun- 
day. As an acknowledgment of the merit of these 
compositions, the University conferred upon him, un- 
solicited, the degree of Doctor in his faculty. 

In the same year he set Tint Chaplet, a musical drama 
written by Moses Mendez, a rich Jew stock-broker, for 
Drury Lane Theatre, which was most favourably re- 
ceived, and had a long run, continuing for many years 
iu use as a stock piece. Not long after the performance 
of this opera, his friend Mr. Beard brought on the same 
stage Drjden's Secular Ode, set by Dr. Boyce, who 
originally composed it for Hickford's Room, or the Castle 
Concert. This piece, though less successful than the 
former, was, through the zealous exertions of Mr. Beard, 
many times performed before it was wholly laid aside. 
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These productions, together with many single songs 
for Vauxhall and Raneia^h, — some of which were col- 
lected under the title of Lyra Britannica, and others ap- 
peared in The British Orpheus, 'I he Vocal Musical /Vast, 
Sec., — spread the name of Dr. Boyce throughout the king- 
dom, as a dramatic and general composer, while his 
labours for the- King's Chapel, for the Feast of the Sons 
of the Clergy, and for the triennial meetings of the three 
choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester,— at the 
performances in all which places he constantly presided 
till his death, — established his reputation as an able 
master of harmony, on an imperishable foundation. 

On the death of Dr. Greene, in 1755, Dr. Boyce was 
nominated to the office of Master of his Majesty's band of 
Musicians by the Duke of Grafton, then Lord Chamber- 
lain of the household, but was not sworn in till 17,57, 
when the Duke of Bedford held thai station ; though he 
performed the functions of the office from the time of his 
nomination. In 1758 he was appointed one of the 
organists of the Chapels Royal, in the room of John 
Travers, then lately deceased," when he reigned his two 
places in the city. 

As he advanced in years he became afflicted with the 
gout, which increasing in the frequency and violence of 
its attacks, interrupted his pursuits, and at length put a 
period to his life on the 7th of February, 1779. He was 
interred in St. Paul's Cathedral, and his obsequies were 
performed with every mark of affection and respect, many 
people of rank and distinction attending, together with 
almost every musician in London, at all Known for talent, 
or esteemed for character. We have already mentioned 
Dr. Boyce* s secular compositions, and have now to notice 
those which he produced for the church. These consist 
of Fifteen Anthems, together with a Te Deum and Jubilate 
m jcore. He., published by his widow, in 1780;— a Col- 
lection of Anthems, (twelve in number) and a short Service 
in Score, published by Lavenu, about the year 1803, or 
4, this music dealer having purchased the copy-right of 
Dr. Boyce's only son*;— Anthem, " Lord! than hast 
been onr refuge," and a second Anthem, " Blessed is he 
that considereth the poor and needy ;" both in full score, 
and also bought of Mr. Boyce, by Mr. Ashley, the senior, 
for whom they were published by Bland and Weller, in 
ISO*. To these are to be added, the fine duet, Here shall 
toft Charity repair, wh'th came, by purchase, into the 
same hands, and was printed, in score, shortly after the 
two grand anthems; and a Te Deum and Jubilate with 
six anthems, published in Dr. Arnold's cathedral music. 

The first set of anthems contains some of the finest 
compositions that the English Cathedral can boast. 
Amongst thesf! are, " By the waters of Babylon," and 
" If we believe that Jesus died," eitherof which is enough 
to stomp its anthor as a man of genius. This collection 
was edited by Dr. Philip Hayes. 

The second set is certainly not equal to the first, the 
best of Dr. Boyce's anthems having previously been 
chosen for insertion m the collection of 1780. But in 
the set later published is one, " O, where shall wisdom 



• Mr. William Boyce, who was educated at Oxford, and in- 
tended for the church ; but, on account of nmc little irreeularitiea, 
was obliged to* quit that University before he obtained his decree. 
He then became ■ performer on the double -base at the opera, 
oratorio*, principal eonoerls, and miiBic-mretinKB. But a few 
years before hn death, which look place recently a considerable 
property fell into his po.ne.sion, which enabled him to live io an 



be found ?" of such extraordinary merit, that we cannot 
help expressing some surprise that it should have beeu 
rejected by Dr. Hayes. 

The anthem, " Lord! thou hast been our refuge," 
composed in 1735 for the Feast of the Sons of the Clergy, 
and still annually performed in St. Paul's on the same 
occasion, is alone sufficient to transmit the name of Boyce 
to the latest posterity. Whether we look at the grandeur 
of the general design, the expression of the words, the 
beauty and fitness of the melodies, or the ingenuity and 
deep science which every page of it exhibits, we are 
equally bound to admire 'it, as one of the finest works 
that the art has ever produced*. The second anthem, 
" Blessed is he," composed for the same purpose as the first, 
is a very masterly production ; though it will not bear a 
comparison with the elder offspring of the author's mind. 

The duet, " Here shall soft charity repair," is as 

Eopular now as ever ; perhaps more so, tor music is 
elter understood at present than formerly. The mis- 
cellaneous songs are become rare, and exist only in the 
libraries of a few collectors. Some of them are remark- 
able for pathos and beauty, and their revival would gra- 
tify all who are not governed by fashion or by prejudice t. 

This memoir would be incomplete were we not to 
mention, jn terms of unqualified praise, the splendid 
work, in- three volumes folio, published in 17Q0 by Dr. 
Boyce, under the title of " Cathedral Music, being- 
a CotXECTtotr m Score of the most raimobk and 
Useful Compositions for that Service, by the several 
English Masters) of the last Tteo Hundred Years." 
This work is in every way an honour to the country; 
while it is no less a proof of the laborious research and 
acute discrimination of the editor, than of his enterpris- 
ing and liberal spirit, for it was brought out at an enor- 
mous risk, and without a chance of any commensurate 
profit. That Dr. Boyce anticipated from it nothing in 
the shape ef gain, appears from the concluding words of 
his preface : — 

" and if there should arise to me any further 

benefit, than the reputation of perpetuating these valuable 
remains of my ingenioas countrymen, k will be more 
than I expect." 

The history of this work, which ought to he termed a 
national one, may be related in a few words. 

Many inaccuracies having crept into the books of the 
various choirs, Dr. Akock of Lichfield issued proposals, 
abont the year 1 735, for printing some of the services 
and anthems of the English reformed church, iu order 
to correct the errors then existing iu them, and to pie- 
serve them from future injuries. Hereupon Dr Greene, 
being at that time the most influential man in his pro- 
fession, holding many lucrative appointments, and find- 
ing himself in a state of affluence by the death of his 
brother, a serjeant-at-law, from whom he inherited a 
clear estate of seven hundred pounds a year, publicly 
announced bis intention of preseuttog to each ot the 
cathedrals one correct copy hi score, at hit own expense, 
of the best eerlesiosticnl works of the most celebrated 
English composers. Inconsequence whereof, Dr. Alcock 
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materials lie had amassed, to his rival. Dr. Greene soon 
made a considerable progress in the work ; but, about 
the year <7.>5, finding bis health in a declining stale, he 
transferred it to bis pupil and friend, who completed it 
in a manner worthy of his master anil himself, and sent 
into the world a collection that proves the ancient English 
musicians 1o have been at least equal to their foreign 
contemporaries. 



ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS IN THE 
LIFE OF JOMELLI. 



Sir, 

A perusal of the very interesting memoir of JomeTTi, 
which appeared in the SOlh No. of your valuable journal, 
bas reminded me of certain pariiculars relative to the 
works of this great composer, vrhieb, as tbey are not ge- 
nerally known, may perhaps interact the amateur. 

No Italian composer left more master-pieces in all tbe 
rariotts styles, than Jomelli, and yet there is no musician 
of whose works fewer have been printed ; our regret for 
ibis becomes more poignant when we look at the multi- 
tude of secoiul-rate 

/fiance of good taste. Various causes base conspired to 
' deprive tbe musical world of treasures so valuable to the 
art ; one among others is the following : When Jomelli 
quitted Germany on his return to Italy, he left all his 
manuscripts at Louisberg, under a supposition that he 
should resume bis station at that place. But as he never 
returned thither to claim tbem, they tell into the hands 
ef tbe Duke of Wurtemberg, who preserved them as 
precious relics of so great a roaster. 

In 178*, a subscription was opened at Stutgnrd for 
tbe purpose of printing all the best compositions of Jo- 
melli ; hut unfortunately this undertaking was not car- 
ried into effect. The works selected for the purpose 
'Consisted of fifteen serious operas, three of the bona kind, 
five pastorals, and a selection of church music. 

After his return into Italy, he composed several operas 
tbe King of Portugal, w ho bad invited him to Lisbon, 
ich imitation he did not accept ; he, however, 
furnished this prince every year with a number of new 
productions, among which were some masses, and doubt- 
less these treasures yet remain in the royal depositories 
-of that country. 

It was in church music, above all, that his genius was 
st fertile and original. Fire and twenty of his sacred 
re preserved in the Vatican, which werecomposed 
and executed between the years 1750 and 1738; besides 
those which he continued to compose up to the epoch of 
his death, in 1774. 

The following circumstance is omitted in the memoir. 
In the year 1751, it having been determined at Home, 
that the music for Passion Week should he as excellent 
ati possible, Durante, Jomelli, and Perez, were employed 
to set tbe lessons of the l amentations of Jeremiah, for 
the three most solemn days of that holy season. Jo- 
melli's composition was performed on Wednesday, thai 
of Peres on Thursday, and Durante's on Good Friday. 
These productions were all admirable ; and as the com- 
posers were men of great abilities, who equally exerted 
themselves on tbe occasion, ft it difficult to determine 
w*ich is tbe best. Tbe productions of Jomcilraad Perei 
are in an elegant and expressive oratorio stvle ; that of 



Durante bas more of the ancient character of sacred music , 
is more learned in modulation, abounds more in fugue, an d 
is more elaborate hi the texture of the parts. Dr. Borne y 
informs us that he procured copies of these three cae^i 
d'avrrf at Rome. 11 would be interesting to know where 
they are at present preserved ; perhaps some of your nume- 
rous readers could oblige me with information on this 
head. 

Not only did Jomelli set to music alt tbe operas or iis 
friend Metastasis, but also the eight oratorios of (his 
grand poet, among w hich tbe most distinguished are La 
Pauione and Ivicco ; it is in the latter opera that we find 
the mhlimo air : C'At per pieta mi dica, il mio JiyUo che fa ? 

Te this list, we must also add a multitude of masses, 
psalms, and motets, which all announce the consummate 
master of his art. In this department, Jomelli may per- 
haps, lie properly designated the Itnlian Mozart ; as, in a 
dramatic point of view, he has been surnamcd the Gluck 
of Italy. 

On Christmas-day last, the writer of this had the 
pleasure of hearing a solemn mass of Jomelb's ex<t-uted 

with considerable effect at tbe chapel of the Spanish 
Embassy in London : connoisseurs remarked that its 
style had a great affinity to That of Mozart, particularly 
ie Etcison, and the Arjma JJei, both ef which 



in the A'yrie 
were A grand < 

Among the works of Jomelli that have been engraved, 
the principal are : 

1st. lsi Pasdone, Oratorio*. 

Snd. L'Ouverture with the Chaconne t. 

3rd. Tbe Solemn Mass of which we hare spoken J. 

4th. The Miisa pro Defunclis, and the Miterrre for 
five voices, are to be found in the Collection des Clauiqves 
of M. Choroit. 

It would be desirable fur tbe interests of the art that 
others of tbe chefs-d'oeuvre of this great master should be 
engraved and published here, which might be the means 
of their being performed in tbe oratorios or concerts ; and 
among other pieces the celebrated Secerca, se dice, which 
M. Paer assured me be considered by far the best of all 
the subjects composed to the air of the Olimpiade be- 
ginning with these words. 

I have tbe honour to be, Sic., &c. 

Fayoxxe. 



ON THE MLS1C OF THE ASUAMEES AND 
FAN TEES. 

[Extracted ftom Bowmen's Miuwn to JtitMrei.) 

The wild music of these people, the Fantees, is scarcely 
to be brought within the regular rules of harmony, yet 
their airs hare a sweetness and animation beyond any 
barbarous compositions I ever beard. Few of their in- 
struments possess much power, but the combination of 
several, frequently produces a surprising effect The 
flute is made of a long hollow reed, and bas not more 
than three holes : the tone is low at all timet, and when 
tbey play in concert they graduate them with such nicety, 
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a., to produce the common chords. Several instances of 
thirds occur, especially in the annexed air, played as a 
funeral dirge ; nor is this extraordinary, considering it 
is the most natural interval; the addition of fifths, at 



the 



time is 



The natives declare they < 
by means of their flutes, and an old 
at Accra has assured me be has beard these dialogues, 
and that every sentence was explained to him. 



A FAN TEE DIRGE. 



Flutet. 




This dirge is certainly in the key of C major ; and in 
venturing the intervening and concluding bass chord, I 
merely attempt to describe the caslunets, gong-gongs, 
drums, &c., bursting in after the soft and mellow tones of 
the flutes ; as if the ear was not to retain a vibration of 
. the sweeter melody. 

On the Sanko, (see specimen in the British Museum,) 
they display the variety of their masical talents, and the 
Ashaiitces arc allowed to surpass all others. It consists 
of a narrow box, the open top of which is covered with 
alligator or antelope skin ; a bridge is raised on this, ove- 
which eight strings are conducted to the end of n long 
stick, fattened to the fore part of the box, and thickly 
notched, and they raise or depress the strings into these 
notches as occasion requires. The upper string assi- 
milates with the tenor C of the piano, and the lower with 
the octave above: sometimes they are tuned in Diatonic 
succession, but too frequently the intermediate strings are 
drawn up at random producing flats and sharps in every 
cromatic variety, though they'are not skilful enough to 
take advantage of it. 1 frequently urged this by trying 
to convince them they were not playing the same tune 
I bad heard the day before, but the answer was inva- 
riably, " 1 pull the same string, it must be the same 
tune." The strings arc made from the runners of a tree 
called Enta, abounding in the forests. All airs on this 
instrument arc played very quick, and it is barely pos- 
sible to make <vcn an expericncid player lessen the time, 
which quick ns it is, is kept in a surprising manner, 
especially as every tune is loaded with ornament. They 
have a method of stopping the strings with the iiuger, 
so as to produce a very soft and pleasing effect, like the 
Meyer touch of Mie harp. 

The horns form tlteir loudest sounds, and are made of 
elephants' tusks, they arc generally very large, and, being 
graduated like the flutes, their flourishes have a martial 
and grand effect. It has been mentioned in the military 



customs of the Ashantees, that peculiar sentences are 
immediately recognised by tin- soldiers and people, on 
the distant flourishes of the horns of the various chiefs : 
the words of some of these sentences are almost expres- 
sible by the notes of the horns; the following, uttered by 
the horns of a captain named Gettoa, occurs to me as an 
instance 

O Sat iMtafM. ww fuafia ya p*. 

O Sai great king ! I Uua ihee every where, (or exceeding!)'.) 



The Bentwa is a stick, bent in the form of a bow, and 
ross it is fastened a very thin piece of split cane, 
which is held between tbe lips at one end, and struck 
with a small stick ; whilst at the other it is occasionally 
topped, or rather buffed, by a thick one ; on this they 



play only lively airs, and it owes its 
the lips. 

The Mosecs, Mallow as, Bournous, and natives from the 
more remote parts of the interior, play on a rude violin: 
the body is a calabash, the top is covered with deer-skin, 
and two large holes are cut in it for the sound to escape; 
the strings, or rather string, is composed of cows*-hair, 
and broad like that of the bow with which tbey play, 
which resembles the bow of a violin. Their grimace 
equals that of an Italian Buffo ; they generally accom- 
pany themselves with the voice, and increase the humour 
by u strong nasal sound. 

The Oompoochwa is a box, one end of which is left 
open, two flat bridges are fastened across tbe lop, and 
five pieces of thin carved stick, scraped very smooth, are 
attached to them, and (their ends being raised,) are 
struck with some force by the thumb. I can compare it 
to nothing but the Staccado nearly deprived of its tone. 

The Ashantees have an instrument like a bag-pipe, but 
the drone is scarcely to be heard. 

The rest of the instruments can hardly be called mu- 
sical, and consist of drums, castanets, 
sticks, rattles, and even old brass pans. 
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The drums are hollowed trunks of trees, frequently 
carved with much nicety, mostly opened at one end, and 
of many sixes : those with heads of common skin ((hat 
is of any other than leopard skin) are beaten with slicks 
in the form of, a crotchet rest ; the largest are borne on 
the head of a man, and struck hy one or more followers ; 
the smaller are slung round the neck, or stand on the 
ground ; in the latter case tbey are mostly played with 
the inside of the fingers, at which the natives are very 
expert : amongst these drums are some with heads of 
leopard skin, (looking like vellum,) only sounded by two 
fingers, which are scraped along, as tbe middle finger is 
on the taruboriiie, but producing a much louder noise. 
Tbe gong-gongs arc made of hollow pieces of iron, and 
struck with tbe same mctnl. The castanets are also of 
iron. The rattles are hollow gourds, the stalks being 
left as handles, and contain shells or pebbles, and arc 
frequently covered with a net work ol beads; the gri- 
maces with which these ure played make them much 
more entertaining to sight than hearing. 

I was fortunate enough tc find a rare instance of a 
native able to play the radical notes of each tune ; he 
is the best player in the country, and I was enabled to 
collect the airs now offered : with some of the oldest 
date 1 have also selected a few of the latest compo- 
sitions. Their graces are so numerous, some extempore, 
some transmitted from father to son, that the constant 
repetition only can distinguish ihe commencement of tbe 



air: sometimes between each beginning they introduce 
a few chords, sometimes they leave out a bar, sometimes 
they only return to the middle, so entirely i* it left to 
the fancy of the performer. The observation made on the 
I time of the Sanko may be extended to almost every other 
instrument, but it is always perfect, and the children will 
move their beads and limbs, whilst on their mother's 
backs, in exact unison with the tune which is playing : 
the contrasts of piano and forte are very well managed. 

The singing is almost all recitative, and this is the 
only part of music in which the women partake; they 
join in the chorusses, and at (lie funeral of a female, sing 
the dirge itself : but the frenly of the moment renders it 
such a mixture of* jells and screeches, that it bids defiance 
to all notation. The songs of the canoe men are peculiar 
to themselves, and very much resemble the chants used 
in cathedrals, but as they are all made for the moment, 
I have not been able to retain any of them. 

To have attempted' any thing like arrangement, beyond 
what the annexed airs naturally possess, would have 
altered them, and destroyed the intention of making them 
known in their original character. 1 have not even dared 
to insert a flat or a sharp. 

No. 1 , is theoldest air in the wholecollection, and common 
both to Ashnntees and Warsaw s ; 1 could trace it through 
four generations, but the answer made to my inquiries will 
give tbe best idea of its antiquity ; " it was made when' 
the country was made." The key appears to be L i 



No. 1. THE OLDEST ASHANTEE AND WARSAW AIR. 
P 



For the Santo. 



Allegro. p 




The old and simple air No. 8, is almost spoiled from 
tbe quick method of placing it, but when slow, it bas a 
melancholy rarely found in African music, and it is one 
of the very few in which the words ure adapted to the 



tune. I think it is decidedly in tbe key of C major. 
Ihe noun Agauka, an orphan, is from the verb agan to 
leave. Oboibee is a bird that sings only at uight, fa* 
which 1 have no other name than the Ashauteo. 



No. 2. A 'VERY OLD ASHANTEE AIR. 




Aganka othoont noofa OboUtt otkoom noofa Agauka otkoom noofa vrtkirrte wekirrte oimii/ow wrknree 
Orpluui cries at uight trie* at night; Orphan inn at night, Mil thing, sad tiling, I'm sorry, tad thing, 




urtkirrte wekirvee oimigmr. 
nd thing, tad thing, I'm sorry. 



( H'hrn ihe ah- u repeated, 
there chorilt are ut,,l at a 
ami Ike \U nrAe of 
I bar doubted.) 
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The Wor saw air, No. 3, alio hi C major, was com- 



posed in consequence of a coulest between the two prin- 
cipal caboceer* of that country, In tiff* ami Atiobra; one 
extremely thin and the other very fat ; Attobra nui away, 



i8 a dolphin, y»hico, as a 



is derided by Intiflamthe 



Allcqro. 



an 



atvay. 

No. 3. WARSAW AIR 



For the Sanko. 



± 



PrtSto. 



No. 4. ASHANTEE AIR. 



For the Snide. 



■ 





— ( — ! — |-d-a 



* * , «n#: 



Si 



late, with its 



HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT 
OF THE COM POM UM. 

[From the German.] 

In a former part of our Journal *, we gave some account 
of a newly -invented musical instrument, of a very ex- 
traordinary bind, exhibiting at Paris, undor the nam*- of 

the Componium, and hare now to add the following ex- 
planatory account of its origin and construction, which 
has lately bees promulgated at Vienna. 

Karon Jos. Giuliani, well-known for brs mecbauioal 
knowledge, incited by the c e l eb r ity which tbe instrument 
exhibited at Haris had obtained, applied himself tu the 
construction of a similar piece of mechanism, in which 
he has fully succeeded. The accompanying plal 
explanations, will give an idea of this »in<>ular 

Fig 1. is a Barrel, upon which there are as man v rows 
af boles as k is intended to contain octaves ; if therefore 
it is to be arranged for two octaves, the Barrel will con- 
tain twenty-four rows of boles. These holes are for the 
purpose of receiving pins, which are made to screw in 
and out ; am) according to the order in which these pins 
are placed, the given subject is laid on or arranged. 

Fig. 1 1., AA. is a Wind-Cbest, running the whole lenglh 
of The Octane Bam- 1, and filled by means of the VHows 

y finiH.fieu wrin mis wifMi-cnes< an 
totaled pipes 7, 6, 9, itc. ; af which lb* 
1 , H, 3, &c. , arc the valves. 

The Octave Barrel, Fig. I., (after the notes of tbe 
subject have been fixed upon it by screwing in the proper 
pins,) is brought into such a position that the pins catch 
tbe projections of the valves of the insulated pipes, and 
thus open the valves and cause the pipes to sound. The 
tones of these pipes form one, two, «r mare octave*, 
tbe way ia which tbe 



according to 



cylinder lias been 



* Vide Harmomcon for No. XV. p. 40. 



arranged. Hence it is clear, that tbe Octave Barrel, 
Pig. I., will in the first instance play tbe given subject. 

The variations are then to be produced, which is 
effected ia the following manner : — 

AtW the throve bag been played over, tbe Barrel is 
shifted back either by the hand, or by mechanical ow-aiii, 
as may he lb and enact convenient. The Harrel is tins 
brought into such a position, that the pias can act upon 
the projections, by which means tho greater valves, « hose 
openings are at 4, 5, 6, &c., are raised or opened. 

Tbe affect produced by tbe opeauig of «n* greater 
j valves is* that the wind is admitted into fbe reservoirs 
W, 11, 1*, fcc and fHh them immediately. Hence, 
as often as a pin opens one of the greater valves, a 
reservoir is filled with wind. With each of these re- 
servoirs four pipes arc connected, as shown on the plate. 
Now, though tne reservoir is thus filled with wind, lb* 
four pipes belonging to it will not immediately be made 
to sound, because it is requisite that tbe smaller valves 
at each of the reservoirs, standing in rows of four, and 
designated by the dots should first be opened. 

The Variation Cylinder, Fig. III., is of much 
greater compass than the Octave Barrel, Fig. I., and 
affiled lo it, are a certain number of pins which, by 
seiao^g projections above the smaller valve*, aerse to 
open tbem. This cylinder turns at the same time with 
the Octave Barrel, and Us pins continuatty net root 
the projections of all the smaller valves of the pipe* 
standing in rows of four, but wirtiout causing them all 
lo sound at tbe same time ; for of tbe pipes so opened 
those only would sound that belong lo one of tbe 
.reservoir* "of wind already opened by means ul tbe pins 

— 1 1_ a - 1 iXjAAiA I i n r m n 1 asi4 ukiali MAX . A ,\- 

1 "wnl rTnO Vtavve Dorrri, vtTO ui*ru «trw*|y 

"fia!»?«ti illl %b rt-rtl «tl 4H*4^tY 1*3 dfStr ijbll I f* A i^kl^Jt I^Jl 

pipes. 

For example, tbe first note of tbe subject is E, and of 
the value of a crotchet; take a pin repreeesMiag a crotchet, 



i 
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mew it upon the Ottave Barrel m the row of the holes 
E, and when the cylinder is set in motion for the pnq>ose 
of producing the variations, this pin will seize the pro- 
jections at the greater valve 4 (Fig. II.), of the first re- 
servoir 10, and thereby open tbe valve. Through the 
opening of this valve, the reservoir 10 will be filled with 
wind, and remain so as long as the time of the crotchet 
E will allow it. 

The Variation Cylinder, which is continually opening 
first one and then another of the pipes standing in rows 
of four, will, (supposing its own velocity to be such 
that in tbe time of a crotchet, or, to speak more plainly, 
while the pin upon the Octave Barrel is opening the 
greater valve 4, the Variation Cylinder is acting with 
two rows of pins upon the smaller valves of the pipes 
which stand in rows of four.) during the time that the 
pin E of the Octave Barrel opens the greater valve 
No. 4, cause three pipes to sound ; fir*t, the two outside 
ones, 13 and 14, by means of the pins Ifi and 17, (which 
stand on one and the same liue) and afterwards No. 15, 
through the pin of the second line. No. 18. 

Now, suppose the (bur pipes in question were to form tbe 
chord E, Gjf, B, E, by means of Nos. 13, 15. 14, then 
in this example, the consonant chord would be thus 
changed and formed into a variation, so that the co- 
existing tones would be changed into successive ones, and 
E, G*f, B, E, would be beard no longer as a harmony, but 
as a melody. 

But in order that no discords may arise, the pipes 
which stand in fours must be changed according to the 
nature of the given subject; hence the pipes, as is the case 
in other pieces of musical mechanism, must be taken out. 
Suppose the favourite subject " God preserve the Em- 
peror Francis," is to be modulated into G major ; then such 

Eipcs must be taken, as at tbe note G give tbe chord of 
r major, at tbe note A, the chord of D major, and at the 
note B, the chord of G major. 

In this manner, the machine will be so arranged as to 
enable the subject, even when it modulates into two 
or three keys, to be varied, supposing tbe machine to 
consist of several octaves. For example, if the sub ject 
contains an E, and a second E in another key, two 
chords are to be taken ; and then one E of the one key, 
at the rate octave, is provided with the chord determined 
for it, and to the E of ihe other key, in the other octave, 
another chord is given, adapted to the second octave. 

The adaptation of the machine to the pipes, so as to 
render it capable of forming a chord with each funda- 
mental tone, belongs to the setting, or laying on of the 
subject, according to the usual mechanical rules. 

When a given theme is fixed upon, it is first point- 
ed with tbe pins screwed into the Octave Barrel (rig. I.) 
and then each note so pointed is provided with hs proper 
chord : it is self-evident that if, for instance, in the row 
of the letter E, in the first octave, several notes happen 
to stand, these together contain only the chord of the 
pipes which stand below at No. to', at the reservoir 
No. 10; but if in tbe subject a second E occurs, but 
in another key, this second E is pointed in the second 
octave, and then tbis E can obtain a second chord proper 
for it. 

The profiling the machine with chords fitted to the 
sabject, will be attended with no difficulty, and require no 
length of time, but may be effected m a few minutes, if 
the machine be provided with a numbered register of 
chords, which can instantly be referred to, in order to 



which chords are to be taken for either of the 
Iters; and if the pipes arranged for this nurpose, are all 
so lettered as to be immediately capable of bein^ applied*. 

Tbe Variation Cylinder (rig. III.) as has been re- 
marked, turns at the same time with the Octave Barrel, 
and ev»n quicker, in order that while one of the pins 
screwed into the Octave Barrel opens the greater valve of 
a wind-reservoir, tbe several smaller valves belonging to 
such reservoir may also be opened, and the pipes to which 
they appertain be thereby made to sound. 

Hence it is evident that the fundamental notes of the 
subject will contain chords, appoggiatnras, kc. accord- 
ing to circumstances, after the pins have been distributed 
on the Variation Cylinder, ad libitum, or in an arbitrary 
order, and hence accident must produce some variation 
or another, whieh will be always more or less striking. 

If the Variation Cylinder remained always in one state 
of velocity, the consequence would be that some particular 
variation could be produced only once ; and, on the con- 
trary, it might be possible that several variations would 
he frequcutly repeated : for example, were the first note of 
the subject to full upon the same line of tbe variation 
cylinder when, for the first time, tbe first note of the 
subject is given, tbe variation cylinder would begin to act 
at line 20 upon the projections of the smaller valves ♦••«, 
of tbe pipes standing in rows of four ; and, should it so 
hnppen that, after the conclusion of one variation, and at 
the beginning of anew one, the cylinder were again to 
find itself in such a position, then the former variation 
would occur a second time. 

But, in order that these variations may extend ad ia/t- 
nilvm, (and it is not to be said whether these varieties 
can ever be exhausted,") it is requisite that tbe velocity of 
tbe variation cylinder should be changed from time to time. 
Tbis is to be effected by a piece of mechanism, which 
must enable the cylinder to turn sometimes quicker and 
sometimes slower ; and this velocity can be changed at 
pleasure, as in a watch, by means of a pendulum. 
Sucb contrivances arc already employed in those pieces 
of mechanism at present ui use for the regulation of 
time. 

Should it so happen that the ° first note of a subject 
were to commence at the same time as the pias in tbe 
Variation Cylinder began to act upon the lesser valves •• 
of the pipes standing in rows of four, still the same varia- 
tion would not be repeated ; because as tbe velocity of the 
Variation Cylinder is greater or less than before, the con- 
sequence will be that the pins (1C, 17, 18) will not set 
upon the same note, us in the first instance. If the 
velocity be less, 16 and 17 only will act on the first note, 
and IS will not act at all ; and as, in tbe mean time, 
the greater valve No. 4, is closed, tbe pipes connected 
with it are thereby prevented from sounding, even though 
tbe smaller valves be opened. 

If, on the contrary, the velocity should be greater, and 
upon ore crotchet three lines of the variation cylinder 
were to stand, then the variation, even if it were to 



* Sock a register of chords docs not appear ntficient and satis- 
factory, tsv a ton* may appear ia various relations with respect (o 
the hannoey, partKularb* when Che fundamental tone dors not ap- 
pear in the bass, hut has to be sought for. It therefore appears 
Unit the individual *rho*e business it is to arrange the subject on 
Mao cylinder, mast cither understand scientifically tbe principles of 
hoTiiinay, or *MiM obtain from »oirve one competent to the subject, 
written instructions relative to the true harmonies that raajr be 
engendered" by the subject. 
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begin at the same lime of the cylinder, would, from the J 
greater vcWity of its motion, be again varied, so that, 
at the same note, the pin 19 would act, and, during the 
first note of the subject, cause the great valve No. 4 to 
open at first, and in the same moment, the two pipes 
13 And 14, then 18, and lastly the pipe 19, would sound, 
as previously only the pipes 13. 14, and 18, have sound- 
ed. Vroin this arise a thousand combinations and acci- 
dental concurrences, atl infinitum. As, at each chord of 
pipes, one of the four standing together is always to give 
the fundamental tone of the subject, it follows that the 
variations will always allow the subject to be distinctly 
beard. 

This machine may very properly be denominated a 
musical kaleidoscope; fur, in its arrangement it bears a 
great resemblance to it. The chords of pipes may be 
compared to the pieces of coloured glass in the box of 
the kaleidoscope, and the Variation Cylinder performs the 
same part as the human hand, which, by intermingling 
the coloured glasses of different figures', produces the 
various combinations of colours. 



We are led to hope that these ingenious conceptions 
w ill not be long in finding some mechanist of superior abi- 
ties. to embody them, and show their practical utility. 
The noble disinterestedness which prompted Baron Giu- 
liani to present his discovery to the public, in order to 
stimulate the ingenuity of artists, will doubtless not be 
lost nj>oii men of superior talents in the profession. 

We learn from very good authority that the instru- 
ment under this name now exhibiting at Paris has been 
purchased of M. Winkel the inventor, by two speculating 
merchants, for the sum of 50,0or> francs- Doubtless this 
will be a sufficient inducement for others to improve upon 
4he Baron's idea, and try its practicability. Some money 
laid out in an attempt of this kind, may not be ill be- 
stowed. — Avtfarrs fortvna jurat. 

Nothing could be more interesting than the completion 
of such a machine, and its multiplication, so that indivi- 
duals might be able to procure it, and, as in the kaleido- 
scope, be enabled to catch occasional combinations of 
great beauty and efiec'i. Now will it also be without its 
benefit, at a time when such a host of composers has 
sprung out of the earth, like funguses after rain — in 
which list we must not forget to include those who have 
iakt.n it into their heads that they are composers, such as 

. in spite 

Of nature and their stars will write! 

And is it not true that our musical catalogues are 
su idled by such without number? Do we not see mul- 
titudes striving to give some little eclat to their names by 
blotting innumerable quires of excellent paper ? We 
figure to ourselves one of this unhappy race gnawing 
hip pen for whole days together ; flying at intervals to 
the piano, and strumming away to try whether a new idea 
will come into his head, — but finding this hopeless, he 
falls in desperation upon the works of others, like a 
bungling tailor who clips and patches till he spoils what- 
ever comes into his hands. By thus cutting and botch- 
ing works not his own, he contrives for a short time to 
get the reputation of being the original inventor. But 
henceforth his pains may be spa reef, and his annoying 
industry dispensed with. This ingenious piece of me- 
chanism will fully amwer all the ends of his daily and 
nightly labours, and with justice will it be entitled to 



the name of Componium, for to him who pots it in motion 
it will really snpply the place of one of tiwee composers. 



DESCRIPTION OK THE PLATE. 

Fig. I. Octavb Baiuiri.. 

Pig. II. A A, WindCuest, BB, Pipbs, extending the whole 
length of the Octave Barrel ; C, Bellows. 

Fig. III. Variation Cylinder, with pins affixed to it, ait 
libitum. This turns quicker than the Octave Barrel, and 
Us own motion ia sometime! quicker ami sometime* slower. 

In the holes marked on the Octave Barrel, Fig. I. pins are 
screwed in and out. The cylinder itself is capable of continu- 
ing several octaves, but two may be sufficient. The pipes 
which stand in rows of four, are to be changed according to 
the nature of the subject; the valves of these pipe* are opened 
by mean* of the pins of the Variation Cylinder, Fig. II). The 
Wind Chest, Fig. II. is Blled by mean* of the Bellows C. The 
pins upon the Variation Cylinder, Fig. III., arc not to be 
changed. The pipes standing singly (Fig. II., 7, 8, 0, Are.) are in- 
tended for giving the simple subject ; afterwards the Octave Bar- 
rel, pi;;. I., shift* back to sueh a situation as to allow the pi in of 
the Variation Cylinder, Pig. III., according a* the subject 
requires it, to open the greater valves. Pig. II., No*. 4, 5, 6", 4tc., 
in order that the pipes standing in rows of four, way be in- 
toned, as soon as the smaller valve*, marked are also 
opened by means of the Variatiou Cylinder, sometime* 
together aud sometime* successively. 



ON THE PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC IN 
GERMANY. 

[Continued from p. IBS.] 

We resume our extracts from these amusing volumes, 
with an interesting account of the ascent of the Schnee- 
koppe, the abandoned habitation of the far-famed Number- 
Nip, Lord of the Giant Mountains. 

Traditions, but especially the exploits 
of the mischievous spirit, Number-Nip, (Ritkezahf) 
who has disappeared from the Mountains of the Giant 
since a chapel was built on the Schneekoppe, though 
his pulpit and garden still remain, commonly white 
away tne hours of night among the twenty or thirty 
wanderers who assemble at evening from different parts 
of the mountains, in the HvmpeUbat/de, to start, long 
before the sun. for the rest of the ascent. There are no 
conveniences for sleeping in the rude chaLt, and even 
very few for eating and drinking ; but company dispels 
fatigue, and those who have some forethought load their 
guides with the necessaries of life. On this occasion, a 
considerable part of the molly assemblage consisted of 
Burschen* ; they were extremely sociable, and sung their 
songs all night long, nearly four thousand feet above the 
plain, with iufinite glee. About two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the word was given to move, and twenty minutes 
easy ascent placed tne whole party, not on the summit of 
the mountain, but on the top of the long ridge, four thou- 
sand four hundred feet in elevation, on which bis steep 
and pyramidal summit rests as on a base. The most 
' troublesome thing in the ascent is, the quantity of thickly 
tangled knieholz or krummliolz, knee-wood or crooked- 
wood, which covers the sides of the Reisenbirgc, as it 
does so many of the Styrian mountains. It is a species 
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of fir; but, instead of growing upright, it creeps along 
Ibe ground, hi which most of iu branches fix themselves, 
and vegetate like new roots. Some of them, however, 
grow upwards, but extremely stunted, seldom reaching 
the height of ten feet. It diminishes in quantity, as the 
elevation increases, and the long ridge of the chain 
wears, in general, no other covering than scattered frag- 
ments or decomposed portions of its own rock. Some of 
these fragments of granite arc of great size ; one of the 
Dreitteine is a solid mass, fifty feet high. The proper 
summit itself is equally bare, and much steeper than the 
lower part of the mountain. It rises, in a somewhat 
pyrimidial form, between five and six hundred feet above 
its elevated base; the ascent is fatiguing, for the loose 
stones, over which you must mount, are perpetually giving 
way beneath your feet. The summit is not broad; the 
greater part of ft is occupied by small round chapel, in 
which mass is performed thrice a year. As it is never 
ojwn but on these occasions, it affords no shelter to the 
traveller amid the drinling vapours, and passing snow- 
sho \rers which so frequently visit the Lchneekoppe, even 
fn the heat of summer ; but it protected us against a 
bitter north-west wind, by receiving us uuder its leeward 
aide, just as the first faint strokes of light were beginning 
to glimmer over the far-distant Carpathians. W hen, at 
length, the sun himself came forth, the German wan- 
derers displayed an example of that enthusiastic feeling 
which distinguishes their countrymen. There happened 
to be an old clergyman in the company; the rising orb 
had no sooner burst upon us, illuminating first our moun- 
tain pinnacle, and then lighting up the Bohemian sum- 
mits to the south, "like gems upon the brow of night," 
than he took off his hat, and saying, " My children, let 
•s praise the God of nature," began to sing one of 
Luther's psalms. The others joined him with much 
devotion ; even the Burschen behaved with greater gra- 
vity than might have been expected." 

In his lively and spirited account of Vienna, the author 
thus describes the present state of the theatres appro- 
priated to operatic dramas. 

" The court theatre, called, from its situation, the thea- 
tre of the Carinthian Gate, is properly the opera-house. 
The representations given in it are exclusively operas 
ami ballets. No where are the one ur the other got up 
with greater splendour and ex pence than here, for it 
would be difficult to find iu Europe a public so extra- 
vagantly fond of theatrical music and theatrical dancing 
as that of Vienna. The public lawte runs much more in 
these two channels than in that of the regular drama. 
Melpomene and Thalia must not only yield the pre- 
ference to their meretricious sisters, but are even plun- 
dered of their hard-earned gains to supply their extra- 
vagance. The expenses of the opera and ballet are so 
enormous, that the income of the t heal re, at least under 
the imperial direction, has always been deficient, and has 
swallowed up the gains made on the regular drama. 
This has at last induced tlte government to put them into 
private hands. A lease of the theatre was given to a 
Neapolitan in lS8i. He immediately raised the prices, 
and made tins Viennese sulky ; he tbcu produced an 
Italiau company, with Rossiui at its head, and their 
singing made the Viennese enthusiastically frantic. 
«••»•••• 

" The Viennese take to themselves the reputation of 
kein^the most musical public in Europe ; and this is the 



only part of their character about which they display 
much jealousy or anxiety. So long as it is granted that 
theT can produce among tbeir citizens a greater number 
of decent performers on the violin or piai.o than any other 
capital, they have no earthly objection tn have it said 
that they can likewise produce a greater number of 
blockheads and debauchees. They are fond of music, 
and are good performers ; but it is more a habit than a 
natural inclination. Of all the people of Germany, uni- 
versal as the love of music is among them, the Bohemian* 
appear to draw most directly from nature. Every 
Bohemian seems U> be horn a musician ; be lakes to an 
instrument as naturally as to walking or eating, and it 
•rrai Inally becomes as necessary to him as either In 
summer and autumn, you cannot walk out in the evening, 
in any part of the country, without hearing concerts per- 
formed even by the peasantry with a precision which 
practice, no doubt, always can give, but likewise with a 
richness and justness of expression which practice alone 
cannot give. Gyrowetz and Wranitzky, the best known 
among the living native composers of the empire, and 
deservedly admired, above all, for their ballet music, are 
both Bohemians. All these honours the Viennese place 
upon their own head. A capital, in which amusement ia 
the great object of every body's pursuit, is always the 
place where a musician, be he composer or performer, will 
gain aiost money. Every man of reputation seeks his 
fortune in Vienna, and its citizens, running over a list of 
great names, expect you should allow tbeir city to be the 
soul of music, and music the soul of their city. They 
have had within their walls Mozart, and Haydn, and 
Hummel : they have still among them Beethoven and 
Salieri, Gyrowetz and Gelinek ; but not one of these 
belongs to Austria. That a man was bom and reared in 
Bohemia or Hungary, instead of Austria, does not merely 
mean that he belongs to a particular geographical divi- 
sion of the same empire. In turn of mind, in manners', 
in language, the Austrian is as different from the Bohe- 
mian or Hungarian, as from the Pole or Dalmatian. 
Vanity is by no means a genera) failing of the Austrians, 
any more than of the other German tribes ; but when they 
attempt to disprove the Boetian character which tlie com- 
mon country has fixed upon them, they not unfrequently 
just give new proofs how well it is deserved. 1 have 
seen a " Review of the Literature of Austria" in a re- 
spectable periodical of Vienna, in which the author, to 
support the honour of his country against the wits of the 
north, actually stuck into his nosegay of Austrian weeds, 
all that had blossomed, during the preceding twenty years, 
from the mouths of the Po to the toot of the Simplon. 

It is not to be denied, however, that in the general 
diffusion of dilletlanteism, and that, too, accompanied by 
a degree of practical proficiency which rises far above 
mediocrity, \ ienna has no superior. Wherever cards, 
those sworn enemies of every thing like amusemeut or 
lightness of heart, those unsocial masks of insipidity and 
tedium, do not intrude upon tbeir private parties or fa- 
mily circle, music is the never-failing resource. Concert 
playing is their great delight, as well as their great ex- 
cellence, and hence that admirable accuracy of ear w liich 
is so observable in the Viennese. So soon as a l»y has 
fingers lit for the task, he betakes himself to aa in- 
strument ; and this, alas ! is frequently the only part of 
bis education that is followed out with much perseverance 
or success. From the moment he is ia any degree master 
of bis instrument, he plays in concert. A family of sons 
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and daughters, who cannot get up a very respectable 
concert, on a moment's notice, are cumbcrcrs of the 
ground on the banks of the Danube. This practice 
necessarily gives a high degree of precision in cxecutiou, 
and, to a certain extent, even delicacy of ear ; but still, 
all this is in the Viennese only a habit, and a very arti- 
ficial one. They may become more accurate performers 
than the citizens and peasantry of the south, but they 
will never feel the inliuence of " sweet sounds" with half 
the energy and voluptuousness which they infuse into the 
Italian. The enjoyment of the former is confined to the 
powers of the instrument, the latter carries the notes 
within himself into regions of feeling beyond the direct 
reach of string or voice ; the one would be lost in the 
singer, the other would forget the singer in the music. 
Go to an opera in any provincial town of Italy. In the 
pit you will probably find yourself surrounded, I do not 
say by tradesmen and shopkeepers, but by vetturinos, 
porters, and labourers. Yet you will easily discover, 
that what to the same sort of persons in any other 
country would be at best tiresome, if not ridiculous, is to 
them an entertainment of pure feeling. You will mark 
how eagerly they follow the expression of the melody 
and harmony ; you will bear them criticise the music 
and the musicians with no less warmth, and with far 
more judgment, (because it is a thing much more within 
their reach, J than our pot-house politicians debate on the 
reform of the British Parliament, or the constitution of 
the Spanish Cortes. Is it not owing to this inherent 
natural capacity of understanding and speaking the 
language in which music addresses us, that Italian 
singers have maintained their pre-eminence in Europe 
since operas were first known ? In every capital of tne 
Continent, and even among ourselves, there arc native 
voices as good, improved by as studious industry, ma- 
naged with as much practical skill, and accompanied by 
as great theoretical knowledge, as ever crossed the Alps. 
Yet they never produced the same effect in any music 
that rises above mediocrity *. 

" AH this has nothing to do with the comparative 
merits of the music of Italy and Germauy. Great com- 
posers, like great poets, are the same every where. They 
are all made of the same stuff. The musical taste of the 
Viennese has been formed and saved by the purity of 
their great composers. In their love of practical ex- 
cellence, they would have run into the heartless rattling, 
the capriccios, and bizarrcrie of the French school ; but 
the admirably good taste of their masters has always 
kept them within due bounds. People who reckon it 
almost a misfortune not to be able to hum Don Giovanni 
or the Creation without book, are in little danger of fall- 
ing into extravagances." 

The following particulars of the eccentric genius Beet- 
hoven, will, we are sure, be read with intense interest 
by every true lover of music, and with this passage we 
close our extracts from the Tour in Germany ; assuring 
our readers, that although we have merely selected the 
fragments scattered throughout the volumes which ap- 
pertain to music and its professors, they will find every 
subject which came under the observation of the active and 
intelligent author treated in the same agreeable manner. 

" Beethoven is the most celebrated of the living Com- 
posers in Vienna, and, in certain departments the 

• Thii i« rather a bold aiacrtion, and will not bear the test of 



foremost of his day. His powers of harmony are pro-; 
digioug. Though not an old man, be is lost to society 
in consequence of his extreme deafness, which has 
rendered him almost unsocial. The neglect of his person 
which he exhibits, gives him a somewhat wild appear- 
ance. His features arc strong and prominent ; his eye 
is full of rude energy ; his hair, which neither comb nor 
scissars seem to have visited for years, overshadows his 
broad brow in a quantity and confusion to which only 
the snakes round a Gorgon's head offer a parellel. 

" His general behaviour does not ill accord with the 
unpromising exterior. Except when be is among his 
friends, kindliness and affability are not his charac- 
teristics. The total loss of hearing has deprived him of 
all the pleasure which society can give, and perhaps 
soured his temper. He used to frequent a particular 
cellar, where he spent the evening in a corner, beyond 
the reach of all the chattering and disputation of a public 
room, drinking wine and beer, eating cheese and red- 
herrings, and studying the newspapers. One evening a 
person took a seat near him, whose countenance did not 
please him. He looked hard at the stranger, and spat 
on the floor as if he had seen a toad ; then glanced at 
the newspaper, then again at the intruder, and spat 
again, his hair bristling gradually into more shaggy 
ferocity, till he closed the alternation of spitting and 
staring, by fairly exclaiming, " What a scoundrelly 
phiz!" and rushing out of the room. Even amongst his 
oldest friends he must be humoured like a wayward 
child. He has always a small paper book with him, 
and what conversation takes place is carried on in 
writing. In this too, although it is not lined, be 
instantly dots down any musical idea which strikes 
him. These notes would be utterly unintelligible even to 
another musician, for they have thus no comparative 
value ; he alone has in his own mind the thread by which 
he brings out of this labyrinth of dots and circles the 
richest and most astounding harmonies. The moment he 
is seated at the piano, he is evidently unconscious that 
there is any thing in existence but himself and his 
instrument ; and, considering how very deaf he is, it 
seems impossible that he should hear all he plays. Ac- 
cordingly, when playing very piano, he often docs not 
bring out a single note. lie bears it himself in the 
"mind's ear," while his eye, and the almost imperceptible 
motion of his fingers, show that he is following out the 
strain in bis own soul through all its dying gradations i 
the instrument is actually as dumb as the musician is deaf. 

" 1 have heard him play, but to bring him so far requires 
some management, so great is his horror of being any 
thing like exhibited. Had he been plainly asked to do 
the company that favour, he would have flatly refused ; 
he had to be cheated into it. Every person left the 
room, except Beethoven, and the master of the house, 
one of his most intimate acquaintances. These two 
carried on a conversation in the paper-book about bank 
stock. The gentleman, as if by chance, struck the keys 
of the open piano, beside which they were sitting, gra- 
dually began to run over one of Beethoven's own com- 
positions, made a thousand errors, and speedily blundered 
one passage so thoroughly, that the composer conde- 
scended to stretch out his hand and put him right. It 
was enough, the baud was on the piano ; his companion 
immediately left him, on some pretext, and joined the 
rest of the company, who, in the next room, from which 
they could sec and hear eyery thing, were patiently 
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waiting the issue of this tiresome conjuration. Beet- 
hoven, left alone, seated himself at the piano. At first 
he only struck now and then a few hurried and inter- 
rupted notes, as if afraid of being detected in a crime; 
but gradually he forgot every thing else, and ran on 
during half an hour in a phantasy, in a style extremely 
varied, and marked, above all, by the most abrupt tran- 
sitions. The amateurs were enraptured ; to the uniniti- 
ated it was more interesting, to observe how the music 
of the man's soul passed over his countenance. He 
seems to feel the bold, the commanding, and the im- 
petuous, more than what is soothing or gentle. The 
muscles of the face swell, and its veins start out ; the 
wild eye rolls doubly wild ; the mouth quivers, and 
Beethoven looks like a wizard, overpowered by the 
demons, whom he himself has called up. 

" There is a musical society in Vienna, consisting of 
nearly two thousand members, by far the greatest part 
of whom are merely amateurs. Many of them are 
ladies, even a princess figures in the catalogue as a 
singer; for no person is admitted an active member who 
is not able to take a part, vocal or instrumental, in a 
concert. They seem to expend more ingenuity in invent- 
ing new instruments than in improving the manufacture 
of known ones. I have heard Beethoven say, that he 
found no pianos so good as those made in London. 
Every body knows the Harmonica, at least by name ; but 
what will the reader say to the Phys-harmonica, the 
Ditanaclasis, the Xanorphica, the Pammelodicon, the 
Davidica, the Amphiona 1 Considering how far the 
Austrians are behind in most things in which a people 
ought to be ashamed of being behind, it is a thousand 
pities that pursuits of higher utility and respectability 
cannot obtain from them a greater share of the industry 
and perseverance which so many of them display in the 
acquisition of this elegant accomplishment. They have 
an excellent opera, and that is sufficient to console them 
for the fact, that in tbe whole range of German literature, 
a literature, young as it is, studded with so many bright 
names, there is not a single great man whom Austria can 
claim as her own. In Vienna, with three hundred 
thousand inhabitants, there are thirty booksellers, four 
circulating libraries, sixty-five piano-forte makers, and 
dancing-halls without number." 



NORWICH GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Tim progress which music is making in the British Isles, is 
every day more sod more apparent : our churches, theatres, 
public rooms, parades, and convivial meetings, arc evidence 
enough of the fact ; while almost every domestic circle, and 
even our very streets, shew the general taste for this social art, 
and proclaim its powerful and wide-spreading influence. 
. In the tenth number of this work we entered into a cir- 
cumstantial detail of the splendid musical festival at York, in 
September, 1823. We have now to give some account of one 
recently celebrated in Norwich, which, though not equal to 
that produced by the largest and most populous county in 
England, was, nevertheless, upon a very noble scale, car- 
ried into execution with great judgment, and crowned by a 
result more profitably successful than tbe most sanguine of its 
promoters had anticipated. 

The design of a grand music-meeting nt Norwich, for the 
for the benefit of the county and city hospital, originated four 
years ago, with a literary gentleman* of that place, through 

• B. M. Bacon, Esq., editor of tho Norwich Mercury, and the 
Quarterly Musical Review. 



whose perseverance and activity, aided by several gentlemen of 
ability and local influence, it took place in September last. 
The performances consisted of three evening and three morning 
concerts, all of which were given iu .St. Andrew's Hall, a 
beautiful, ancient, conventual building, more than ISO feet in 
length, and QO iu breadth; now appropriated to civic purposes; 
the use of which was, for this occasion, most liberally granted 
by the mayor, II. Francis, Esq. It was lighted at night by a 
power of gas equal to 5000 wax-candles. 

The principal vocal performers engaged were. Mad. Ronzi 
de Beguis, Air*. Salmon, Miss Stephens, Miss Carew, Signr. 
Garcia, Messrs. Vaughan, Bellamy, Tcrruil, F. Novello, Master 
Kimpton, and Sigr. de Begins. The chief instrumental per- 
formers were Messrs. F. Cramer nud Kiesewettcr, Leaders; 
Messrs. Lindlcy, Anfosai, Nicholson, Erakiue, VYillman, Den- 
man, I Vt rides. Harper, Jenkinson, &c. The entire band, in- 
eluding principals, both vocal and instrumental, and chorus, 
amounted to upwards of two hundred and seventy persons, 
and was couductcd by Sir George Smart, assisted bv Messrs. 
Back and Pcttett of Norwich. 

First Concert — Tuesday Evening, September Hit. 
Leader of the Band, Mr. Kiesewetter. 
Act I. 

Sinfonia (No, 8.) ...... Haydn. 

"God save the King," Verses by the principal singers, 
and full Chorus. 

Glee, " By Celia'a Arbour." .... UorsJey. 

Song, Miss Carew, " Cara adorata." . . Rossini. 

Recit. ajid Air, Mr. Vaughan, "Gentle Lyre." . Horsley. 

Concerto Violoncello, Mr. Lindley. 

Scottish air. Miss Stephens, " Donald." 

Duetto, Madame Ronxi de Begnis and Signor de Begnis, 

"Nclla easa," (Pietro di Paragone.) . . . Rossini. 

Air, with Variations, Mrs. Salmon, "Cease your fun- 
ning." /Irraiioierf fry Bocbsa. 

Quintetto, "Ob guardate," Madame Ronzi de Begnis 
Miss Carew, Mr. Sapio, Mr. F. Novello, aud Signor 
de Beguis, (II Turco in Italia.) . ... Round. 



Act II. 

Overture, "Anacreon," Ckrrvbini. 

Aria, Madame Ronxi de Begnis, Una voce pocofa." Rotiini. 
Air, Mr. Sapio, "The rose and tl»c lily." . . Martini. 
Fantasia, Flute, Mr. Nicholson. 



Scena ed Aria, Mrs. Salmon, "Fellon, la pena avrai," 

(EliaMhclla.) ...... Rouini. 

Aria, Signor de Begnis, "Amor perche mi pizzichi," 



(II Turco in Italia.) Rouini. 

Terzetto, Madame Ronzi de Begnis, Miss Cnrew, and 

Mr. Sapio, "Cruda sorle," (Ricciardo e Zoraide.) Rouini. 
Air, Miss Stephens, " Home, aweet home." Jtiskop. 
Finale to " La Clemeuza di Tito," with full chorus. Mozart. 



The only piece iu this performance that failed, was " Cease 
your funning," a moat unlit thing for any good concert, and 
which, for two very substantial reasons, the committee would 
have doue wisely iu rejecting. 

Firtt Morning' m Selection.— Wednesday, September 22nd. 

Leader, Mr. F. Cramer. 

Part 1. 

Opening and first cliorua of the Dettingen " Te Deutn." 

Solo, Mr. Terrail, " We praise thee, 0 God." Trumpet 
Obbligato, Mr. Harper. 

Air, Miss Carew, " He was eyes unto the blind," (Re- 
demption.) 

Introduction and Chorus, "Ye Sons of Israel," (Joshua.) 
Air, Mrs. Salmon, - Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty," 

(Redemption.) 
Duet, Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Bellamy, "Here shall soft 

Charity repair." Dr. Boycr. 

Recit. and Air, Miss Stephens, "In sweetest harmony," 

aud Chorus " O fatal day," (Saul.) 

9 G 8 
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Recit. and Air, Mr. Vaughan, M Win' does the Cod «f 

Israel aleepf ' (Sanwoo.) 
Recti, and Air, Mr*. Salmon, - As from the power," ami 

Chorum "The dead .hall live,- (Drydens Ode.) 

Part JI. 

Grand Coronation Anthem, "1 was glad," Composed 
expressly for awl performed at (he Coronation of hi» 
present Majesty, l>y AtUvood. 

Air, Mr». Salmon. " Hark "ti* the Linnet." (Joshua.) 

Recit. and Air, Mr. Sapio, •• Sound an alarm." — Chorus, 
"We hear."— Air, Mas S»<-p liens, » Pious orgies," 
(Judaa M iic) 

A Selection from a Grind M*ss. — In which was 
introduced the celebrated Quurtetto, " Benedict us," 
from MoMrt'i Requiem. — The Principal Vocal Parts 
by Mrs. Salmon, Miss Carew, Mr. Terrail, Mr. 
Vaugh.-tn, Mr. F. Novcllo, and Mr. Bellamy. . Mozart. 

Recit. and Air, Mr. Vaughan, "Gcntlr Airs," accom- 
panied on the Violoncello by Mr. Lindley. . Handel. 

Grand Chorus and Fugue, "O heavenly Lord." Mozart. 

Part III. 

A Selection from the Seasons— Introduction, (Instru- 
mental.) — Recitative, Mr. Bellamy. — Semi-chorus, 
Come, gentle Spring." — Recit. and Air, Mr. Bel- 
lamy. •* With joy the impatient Husbandman." . Haydn. 

Trio, Mis* Carew, Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Bellamy, and 
Chorus, "God of light." . . Ha V dn. 

Recit. Mr. Sapio, «« Deeper and deeper," and Air, " Waft 
her angels."— Recit. and Air, Miss Stephens, " Fare- 
well, ye limped spring*," (Jeptba.) 

Qunrtelto, Miss Carew, Mr. Terreil, Mr. Vaughaa, and 
Mr. Bellamy, " Lo, my ahepherd," from the Oratorio 
of Judah, arranged and adapted by Mr. Wou Gar. 
diner Haydn. 

Air, Mrs. Salmon, "Crntias agimus," Clarinet Ohbligato, 
Mr, Willmwi. v • • . . C 

Grand chorus, " Hoaanna to the son or David." Or. 
Arranged with Instrumental Aocompanimen 
for this occasion by Mr. Edward Taylor. 

The opening chorus of the Dcttingen Te Drum produced an 
extremely imposing efTeel, Mr. Vuughan's "Gentle airs" waa 
charming, but "Deeper and deeper still," requires powers that 
he docs not possess ; though it ought to be mentioned that 
this fine recitative and air were originally allotted tu Mr. Sapio, 
and that in consecpienrc of this gentleman's sudde a indisposition, 
Mr. Vaughau, in a very obliging manner, undertook to sing it, 
rather than suffer the arrangement* to be disturbed. 

Second Concert. — HVdawMfay Evenimp, September 9ind. 

Leader of the Band, Mr. F. Cmmcr. 
Act J. 

Grand Sinfroiis Mozart. 

Song, Mr. Bellamy, "The Battle of Hohenliaden." C. Smith. 

Glee, " Blow, gentle gale*." Bukoji. 

Recit. and Air, Mrs. Salmon, " Sweet Bird," Flute Obbli- 

gato, Mr. Nicholson, (II Penseruso.) . . Handel. 
Solo, French Horn, Mr. P. Petride*. . Winter. 
Song, Mr. Sapio, ♦* Softly sweet," accompanied on the 

Violoncello bv Mr. Lindley (Alexander's Feast.) 
Duo, Madame Rouzi and Signor de Be go is, " lo di tutto " 

(1 due pretendenti Delusi.) ' . . . . . Moica. 
Air, Miss Stephens, "Gil* living worth." 
Finale to trie first act of "Cos I fun tutte," Mad. Ronzi de 

Begins, Mrs. Salmon, Miss Carcw, Mr. Sapio, Mr. F. 

Novello, and Signer dc Begins Mo 3 art. 

Act II. 

Overture A'idrtnt Romlcry. 

Arw, Madame Ronzi de Begins, " Batt*, batti." Violon- 
cello Obbligalo, Mr. Lindley, (II Don Giovanni.) Mozart. 
Quintette," Seuto O Dio, ' (Coai fan Title.) 



Recit. and Air, Miw Stephens, ■ Auld Kobia Gray." B. i 
Concertaute for two Viokon cellos, Mr. Lindley and 

Mr. Lindlcv, jun Lindley. 

Song, Mrs. Salmon, " There be none of beauty's daugb- 

Seen*,' Signer de Begnts, " 1 Tiolini tutti insieme," (« 

Fanntico per la Music*.) Bacehnri. 

In imitation of a fanatical composer giving directions 
to the Orchestra at the first reheursal of hi* new 
composition. 

Overture to Der Frcysebtiti. .... Weber. 

The Italiau concerted pieces, tlic Norwich 
were the object* of the greatest rapture in til 
Miss Stephen's ballads produced the most tender delight 
Mrs. Salmon in the fine, though hacknied song. "Bid me 
discourse," and Mad. Ronzi in *' Batti, batti," were loudly en- 
cored. But the imitation of a composer giving his instructions 
to the orchestra, by Signor Dc Begnts, gained the tno*t plaudits. 
The singer, after ma infesting strong symptoms of fatigue and 
reluctance wa» obliged to comply with the somewhat unrea- 
sonable tall for its repetition. 

Second Morniutj, Thnrtday, Sept. Q$rJ. 

THE MESSIAH. 

The w hole, of this matchless Oratorio, which every body at 
all acquainted with music known by heart, waa, and generally 
is, admirably performed. But when we are told, "from «*. 
Monty, that, H. R. H.the Duke of Sussex, who was present 
at three of the Abbey performance!), haa been pleased to say, 
that he never beard thia most majestic work oo 4nely per- 
formed," we are inclined either to doubt the Atithfuhieaa of His 
Royal Highness a memory, or to concindc that U»» obaenmtioa 
was only meant as one of those good-humoured eomplimcuti 
that are not intended to appear In priut 



Third Canetrt, Thnrtdmi/ Etenina, Sept. 
Leader of the Band, Mr. F. Cramer. 
Act!. 

Grand Smfrmra iu C, ..... Bcrthoren. 
Glee, ** Blest pair of sv reus." . J. S. Smith. 

Song, Miss Csrew, " Jn infancy." . Dr Artie. 

Concerto Violin, Mr. Keisewettcr. ... Matrtrder. 
Air, Miss Stephens, " Should be upbraid." . . jiuhop. 
Dnetto, Madame Ronzi dc Begins and Signor de Begins, 



Per piaerrc," (II Turco in Itali. 



RaiLsiai. 



Ariettr, Mrs. Salmon, Nou, je ue veux pas shsiuW." Kievla, 
Scstetto, Madame Ronzi de Beguis, Mis* Stephens, Miss 
Carcw, Mr. Sapio, Mr. NoveHo, and Signor de Beguis, 
"Sola, sols," (II Don Giovanni.) . . . Mozart. 

Art II. 

Overture, " It Barbiere di Siviglia." . . Rottini. 

The Echo song, Miss Stephens, "l ttuhm 

Flute Obbligatu, Mr. Nicholson. / * ' ' • •» <7- 

Aria, Signor de Beguis, " I^rgo al factotum," (II Bar- 
biere di Siviglia.) ...... Ro4tinL 

Fantasia, Clarinet, Mr. Willman. . . . Botruutn. 

Recit. ed Aria, Madame Rouzi de Begnts, M Di pincer," 

( La Gazza Ladra.) ...... fiuuini. 

Cantata, Mr. Vaughn, " Alexis," accompanied on the 
Violoncello by Mr. Lindley. . . . Dr. PeptucK 

Duetto, Mrs. Salmon, and Siguor dc Begun* M Con pajuenxa." ; 

Overture to Zauherflote. . Mozart. 



This was the fullest night: more than three hundred 
from the doors, unable to obtain a place, though 1 
was filled to its utmost. 

Beethoven's Symphony was not executed with much preci- 
sion or effect in this evening's performance; neither did Staf- 
ford Smith's fine glee receive much justice from those to whom 
it was assigned : but Signor and Madame Dc Beguis, and Miss 
Stephens, 



< 
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" Com narirarn." aud Mr. Vaughsn in Alexis, (accompanied by 

Liodley), were not leas successful. Mr. Reisewetler's violin 
concerto, in which he introduced " Le petit Tambour," pleated 
body. 



Last Concert. — 1 
Overture to Esther. 

Qusrftto, Miss C*rew, Mr. TerraA, Mr. Vaugftasi, and 
Mr. Bellamy.— Chorus, "Then round about the starry 
throne." — (Sampson. 1 

Duel, Mis* Cxrew, and Mr. Vaaghan, " Te ergo." 

Recit. and Air, Mis* Stephens, " If guiHJeta f 
Chorus, "Jtightcous heaven."— (Susanna.) 

Recit. aud Air, * Oh! liberty," Mr. Sapio, i 
on the Violoncello by Mr. Lindlcy. 

Chorus. '« The arm of the Lord," from the Oratorio of 
Judafc, adapted by W. Gardiner, Esq. . Haydn 

Air, Mrs. Salmoo, " Let the bright seraphim." — Trum- 
pet obbhgalo, Mr. Harper.— Chorus, u Let their celes- 
tial concerts all unite. 

A Selection from Haydn' t sacred Oratorio of 

THE CREATION. 

Introduction, Chaos. 

Recit., Mr. BeU.rav, "In the begitMing." 
Chorus, " And the spirit of God." 
Recit, Mr. Vaughao," Now vanish." 
Chorus, - Despa.ring- 

Recit. and Air, Mrs. Salmon, "With verdure dad." 
Recit. ace., Mr. Vaughan, " In splendour bright." 
Grand Chorus, "The h cavern are telling." 
Recit. and Air, Mr. Sapio, « in native worth." 



Rceit., Mr. Ik Ham v, " Aud (Jod taw." 

Chorus, " Achieved is the glorious work." 

Trio, MUs Caret*, Mr. Vuugban, and Mr. Qcllamy, 

" On thee eaeh living soul." 
Duet, Miss Stephens and Mr. Bellamy, " Graceful Consort." 
Chorus, "Sing the Lord." 

Overture to the Occasional Oratorio, with the movement 

for the Oboe Obiiligato, Mr. Lin*. 
Song, Miss Stephens, 44 What tho' I trace." 
Chorus, from the oratorio of "The death of Abel," 
M.S. " Give the Lord." , Perry. 

Air, Mr. Vaugunn, " Lord rcanember David." 
Recit. aud Air, Mrs. Salmon, " From mighty Kings." 

A Srtectio* from Hand'Fi S arret Oratorio of 
ISRAEL 7.V EGYPT. 

The numbers admitted by tickets into the ball, at the three 
evening aud two first morning performances, are thus stated: — 

Sept SI. Evening .... mo. 

2i. Morning .... QS4. 

Evening - I7fit. 

23. Morning .... 13.V). 

Evening - - - - S4IO. 

At the List Concert, we suppose that between fifteen and 
sixteen hundred were present. We hope to be able to state 
the exact result of this bold and triumphant undertaking in our 
next number. In the mean time we rejoice in saying, tl 
festival will, at a rough e 
thousand 



we rejoice in saving, that this 
II, at a rough estimate, give the capital sum of three 
pounds, cfcar profit, to the Norfolk mud Norwich 



REVIEW OF MUSIC. 



THE Evesti.vc Service, being a Collection of Pieces 
appropriate to Vespers, Complin, and Tenebrm, m- 
cluding the whole of the Gregorian Hymns, for 

evert/ principal Festival throughout the year: composed, 
selected, and arranged, with a separate accompaniment 
for the Organ, by Vijccekt Kovbixo, Organist to the 
Portuguese Embassy. Boohs 1 to 8. {Published for 
the Editor^ Ho, 8, Percy Street, Bedford Sijuare.) 

Mr. Noveixo, well known for the valuable editions he 
has published of the sacred music of Haydn and Mozart *, 
has tn this collection given some exceedingly interesting 
specimens of the most valuable of the Gregorian chaunts 
still in use in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Of this kind of melody, Rousseau — in his Dictionary, 
article Plain-Chant — remarks, that it is the remains of 
ancient Greek music, much disfigured, but nevertheless 
very precious ; though, after passing through so many 
barbarous hands, it cannot but have hist its most striking 
beauties. But apon this subject, a writer of great learn- 
ing and ability T observes, "The origin of the Canto 
Fermo [or plain-chant] is certainly involved in obscurity. 
To a certain extent, the Greek modes are preserved in 
the eight Gregoriau tones; hut all arc in the diatonic 
soak. So, too, arc all Hebrew airs with which wc are 
acquainted. But neither the Hebrew nor the Gregorian 
melodies, afford a single instance of the chromatic or 



lfi No*. , M««',4», IS Nos. 



I enharmonic scales. — We also know that the Greek 
melodies abounded in quarter tones ; now no such tone 

| has ever yet found its way into a Gregorian chaunt. 

I Rhythm was the essence of Greek music ; the Gregorian 
psalmody is heedless of it. Add to this, that the church 
came out of the synagogue, and from the first repudiated 
paganism, and every imitation of it. These circum- 
stances seem to make it highly probable that the canto 
fermo originated in the music of the syuagoguc" 

This reasoning is so clear, that it hardly leaves another 
word to be said on the subject, and leads us to conclude 
that the ancient music of the Catholic church is attributable 
to the Jews ; as well, indeed, as other forms and cere- 
monies which were adopted by the early christians, and 
yet exist. 

These ancient melodies, as retained in the ecclesiastical 
chaunts, still possess a beauty of character and a variety 
of expression, which intelligent hearers, free from pre- 
judice, discover, though they are formed upon a 
system ditto-rent from that in present use *. 

Concerning the object of the present publication, Mr. 
NoveHo shall speak for himself:— 

i " A complete copy of the musical part of the evening service 
having long been wanting in catholic choirs, the pse ent woik Inm 
with a view to iupply the dcBcirncy. 



For some particular* relative to the history and character of uNe 
*»k, tin- rvuftcr is referred lo sa article a the Hahmo- 
VoLL, pop". 
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" With this object, the Editor hi* newly-arranged and harmoniz- 
ed I be whole of the Gregorian Veipert; and the arrangement is so 
constructed, that the virions pieces may be performed either in 
harmony, or in unison, at the option of ttic singers. 

"The first book containi (with the exception of the Hymw, 
which vary according to Uie Festival,) the entire service at vespers, 
according to the ancient Gregorian Channt : to which it added an 
Appendix, containing several piccci that are ouly used on par- 
ticular occasions. In the next three Books are comprised, a com- 
plete collection of the hymns for every principal Festival through- 
out the year.— In arranging the fine old church tunes the original 
melodies have been strictly adhered to, and, in order to give 
greater variety of effect to these admirable specimens of the 
solemn ecclt<siaslical style, each separate verse has been barraoni/ed 
hi a different manner ; so that no two verses of an hymn will be 
found exactly alike throughout the whole collection. 

" The remaining eight Books rontain the whole of the service at 
Complin ;— the BcntdUtiu and .Vi»<r<re at Tencbrn- a variety of 
new Magnifictts, Salva Regi*ai, Ac., - Tantum Ergot, and pieces 
for the Benediction ; besides a number of Motctu, principally 
adapted for the evening service, but several of which may be alto 
used at High Mass. 

" The Kditor trusts that this publication will be found par- 
ticularly useful in catholic chapelt, as he hat endeavoured to com- 
bine almost every species of style, from the primitive, bnt noble, 
simplicity of the ancient Gregorian, to the more diversified and ela- 
borate school of the modern classical composers ; thus affording an 
opportunity to different choirs to select wbattver mode of perform- 
ing the service ma* be most adapted to their tastes, or to the degree 
of proficiency they have respectively acquired." 

As in the course of musical reading, many terms appli- 
cable to the various part-, of the service of the Roman 
Catholic Church occur, and indeed appear in the above 
extract, and as the majority of persons in a Protestant 
country may reasonably be supposed not to hare any 
definite notion of the peculiarities attached to some of 
them, we trust that no apology will be necessary for the 
introduction of the following definitions. 

By the term High Matt, is understood the solemn 
morning service of the Roman Catholic Church, most of 
which is sung. The parts given by the officiating 
minister at the altar, anu the responses of the choir, are 
in the Gregorian Chant: the portions appropriated to the 
composer, are the following : 1st. The Ayn'e Eteison and 
Ckriste Eteison, (Lord have mercy upon us! Christ have 
mercy upon us !) each of which is thrice repeated, in 
honour, as the rubric says, of the three persons of the 
Trinity, idly. The Gloria in ejreehit, (Glory to God in I 
the highest,) a hymn expressive of praise and jubilation, 
affording a subject for I he display of music of a brilliant 
and triumphant character. Sdly" The Credo (creed,') in 
which the words Ex incarnatus est, fcc-i (He was made 
man, jtc.,^ require harmony of a tender and pathetic 
kind. 4thly. The Benedietut, (Blessed is He that 
cometh, &c„) of which Mozart has given so exquisite an 
example iu his Renuiem, or Mass for the repose of the 
departed soul. 5tnly. The Agnus Dei, &C., (Lamb of 
God that takest away the sins of the world,) and lastly, 
the pre} or for the King, Domine satrum fac Regem, 
(Lord save the King,) well set by Mr. Novello him- 
self, and published in the present collection, (Book 4, 

P*«) „ . 

The Vespers, or Evening Song, resemble in manv 
respects the Evening Service of the Church of England". 
After the opening chant, given in Book 1, p. 1, of the 
work now under notice, follow the psalms proper to the 



day, sung according to the eight tones, as at page 
The first of these chants we subjoin : — 

First tone. 











' — <ZV , 











p — i— ^ TT-°i ' 

These are followed by the Magnificat, (My soul doth 
magnify the Lord,) of which two Gregorian specimens 
arc found in Bonk 1, pages 4 and 5 ; and one for four 
voices by S. Webbe, Senr., (Book 6, p. 10.) This is 
followed by the Hymn to the Virgin, proper to the 
festival, and of which kind that beginning Salve Regina 
(Hail, thou Queen) is the principal. Examples of the 
various Gregorian Hymns of this kind are introduced in 
Book 1, pages 8, 10, 11, 18, 28; and in Book 4, p. 8, 
Of the other hymns to the Virgin, we have one of a very 

E leasing kind, by Mr. Novello, (Book 5, p. I,) another 
y Danzi, for four voices, (Book 6, p. 6.,) and three 

r:imens from a rare MS., Sial>at Mater, or Lament of 
Virgin, by Fago, (Book 5, pages 16, SO, and 88,) 
which arc remarkable for their beautiful simplicity and 
the plaintive character of the melodies. This evening 
service concludes with a hymn to the sacrament, Grego- 
rian examples of which are found in Book 1, pages 16, 
17, IS, IB, 84 ; Book 8, pages 16, and 84 ; aud Book 3, 
p. 14. Of other Sacramental Hymns, we find in Book 
3, p. 14, a terzettino by Winter; p. 84, a most melodious 
air and quartctt by Himmel ; p. 87, a quartett by 
Winter ; p. 88, a delightful quintett by Mozart, arranged 
from a movement in his Figaro. In Book 6, p. 8, a 
hymn of the same kind for four voices, by Havdn ; and 
p. 0, a quartett hy Mozart, from his Indumeneo" 

The Complin, or Cimxpletorium, (concluding service of 
the day,) does not, in a musical point of view, differ very 
essentially from the Vespers' service. 

The ceremony called Tenebrte, (darkness,) is a portion 
of the service of the Holy Week. The term is derived 
from the circumstance of the lights at the altar being 
gradually extinguished, which is meant as imitative of 
the darkness of the tomb to which the Saviour was con- 
signed. This part of the worship of the Roman Catholic 
Church contains some of the most affecting portions of 
the ancient music, and has exercised the abilities of the 
greatest composers of modern times : for this service the 
celebrated Misereres of Pales'rina and AUegri were pro- 



• For these ancient Ciejoraa tones, sec Uabho.iico* Vol. 1., 
page S3. 
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dueed. During the solemn moments of the Tenebree, all 
instrumental music is suspended, and the performance is 
by roices only. In the first hook of this collection, 
p. 25, we are presented with a Gregorian Benedictus, 
harmonized for six voices by Mr. Novello, the effect 
whereof, combined with local circumstances and religious 
feeling, is wonderfully imposing. We insert the notes, 
reduced into the compass of two staffs:— 



Piano. 




Is - ra - el, quia visitavit et fecit redemptionem 

"J. 



1 




But the most simply grand and affecting of all the 
portions of this interesting work, is the concluding 
passage of the chant, adapted to the Lamentations of the 
prophet Jeremiah, which has been regarded as one of the 
most perfect of the ancient melodies that have reached 
us, and which we can readily believe belonged to those 
days when the Hebrew synagogue flourished in all its 
pristine splendour. It is here annexed, in the 
" form of the foregoing 



Soft andtlo 




Among other pieces given to be used in the service as 
anthems, are two very striking subjects from a TV Deum 
by Schicht; the one a movement for four voices, the other a 
simple but powerful fugue. (See Book 6, pp. 81 and 14.) 
This is followed by aquartett, with bass solo and chorus, 
by Winter ; a motet of the penitential kind, for three 
voices, from a MS. of Caldara, 1780 ; and the whole 
work terminates with Pergolesi's masterly and brilliant 
fugue, Cum Saticto Spiritu, as a chorus, newly adapted to 
the words Exulta Sion, fcc. 

The 2d, 3d, and 4th Books are exclusively devoted to 
Gregorian hymns for different festivals, all arranged with 
judicious organ accompaniments. 

This work is a most valuable acquisition to the mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church, and hardly less 
interesting to all musical amateurs of whatever persua- 
sion. The first four books are particularly worthy of the 
notice of the antiquarian, and the last two will yield an 
abundance of pleasure to every practitioner and "lover of 
the vocal harmony. 

Mr. Novello's qualifications for the task he has hereby 
in part executed have long been acknowledged. The 
method and discrimination exhibited in the present work 
shew his good sense, taste, and science; and the public 
ought to feel not a little indebted to him for having, at 
some risk, presented to them, in a clear aud practicable 
form, these venerable relics of Christian antiquity. 



Forty-Eight Overtures composed by Handel, 
as performed at the Concerts of Ancient Music, nete/y 
arranged for the Organ*, or Piano-Forte, with a 
figured base for the use of the Organ, iy.lonv Watts. 
(Birchall, Ncto Bond Street, and Harrison, 44, Bed- 
ford Street, Coient Garden.) 

The republication thus in bulk of what is termed clas- 
sical music, is a promising sign : a work of this mag- 
nitude would hardly be ventured without a fair prospect 
of indemnification, and such a prospect argues a demand 
for the compositions of the greatest of masters, which 



•Six i 



which will complete the wo*. 
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leads to to hope that the taste for the really subhme and 
beautiful in maw is no* generally on the wane, though 
it aiav be declining, — hf in reality it ever existed,— 
amongst giddy, ill-taught people. 

Many of the overtures of Handel still keep their 
places at the Concert of Ancient Music, and a few of 
them are regularly performed at the Oratorios and pro- 
vincial music-meetings. Hail their author possessed the 
advantages that modern composers have profited by,— 
had wind-instruments been as numerous and perfect in 
his day as in later times, there can be little reason to 
doubt that his orchestral pieces would have been propor- 
tionably more splendid in real effect than they are, and 
therefore more attractive to the multitude at the present 
period. There are but very few of them that have not 
some intrinsic merit that well adapts them to the pur- 
poses of private performance, they are therefore, pro- 
per subjects for keyed instruments, and excellent models 
for fixing the taste of those learners who are advanced in 
the stady of the art. 

This work contains almost the whole of Handel's over- 
tures ; only a very few, belonging to operas nearly un- 
known, are rejected from the collection. Thay are com- 
prised in two hundred and one plates, and an liberally 
brought on*, «» lo P»P er and printing, at the rate of one 
shilling for each overture. The arrangement, or reduc- 
tion from the score to two staffs, is skilfully made, and 
the convenience of the performer, in point of ease, has 
been, npon the whole, well attended to : though in some 
instances, the too common iault of crowding the harmony 
•with notes in the base, is very obvious. A single ex- 
ample of this error we give from the Orrasinnnl Overture, 
where a desire to employ many fingers has betrayed the 
adapter into bringing into most unusual and disagreeable 
contact, the 8th, and sharp 7th, in the chord of 7, 5, t, 8. 

in fact Handel himself has omitted the 7th altogether, 
tbongh he, or somebody for him, has figured it in his score. 

We are rather surprised that the open pedal lias not 
been occasionally employed in this work ; it gives, when 
judiciously used, great fulness ami grandeur to the gene- 
ral effect, and adds, as it were, a third band to the per- 
former, without i"creasing the difficulty of execution. 
The figuring we eannot help considering as redundant. 
Figures are abbreviations, and when the harmony is 
written fully in notes, it does not require to be represented 
in any other character. 

Having thus candidly stated our few objections, — not 
very weighty ones, — we most gladly recommend this 
work to our readers, and to all who wish to acquire a solid 
taste for music ; a taste that remains with its possessor 
to the latest period of life. 



1. Three Brilli ant Waltz-Rondos /fWA/Pi a no- 
Forte, Computed by J. N. Hi mwel. Nos. Land II. 
(Chappell and Co., 50, Netc Bond Street.) 

2. Rondo for the Pi ano-Forteo^FerdinandRies. 
Op. 100, No. 2. (Power, 3+, Strand.) 

Though the first of these articles announces three 
rondos, nevertheless but two are yet printed : the third 



doubtless will appear, in good time too, if soon, for should 
it prove equal to its precursors, we shall regret every 
week that is delayed in publishing it. Both of these 
Waltx-ronHos remind us, in so far as the subjects of them 
go, of two of the Amutemetu povr le Piamo-farU, by the 
same author, reviewed in oar last number. They are 
treated in a very different manner, certainly, though with 
no less ability and taste. That they are difficult to exe- 
cute, we are sorry to be obliged to state, for it is impossi- 
ble not to wish that compositions possessing so mnch merit 
should not be calculated for a wider range of performers. 

The Rondo, by Mr. Ries, is in a more familiar style 
than is usual, or rather has been usual, with him ; for we 
have been glad to observe of late, that he is getting into 
the laudable habit of adapting his compositions to a mora 
numerous class of performers than he formerly attempted 
to conciliate. How long this disposition will last we 
cannot guess, but have our fears, for he is now returned 
to a country where stubborn practical difficulties seem to 
have more patrons than the true lovers of the art can be 
pleased in viewing. 

The subject of the present work approaches very near to 
an imitation of an air in the Freisrhiitz, " Through the fo- 
rests," but we know not if it be intended as such. It is a 
very lively thing, altogether, and though the author did 
not while composing it, go much *ut ol his way in search 
of original ideas, yet he gives an excellent eatb to those 
he has adopted, has laid his passages wcU under «he hand, 
and not introduced any that are likely to startle • tolera- 
bly good, but timid performer. It is impossible* to take 
up any of the publications from this house, (Power's,^ 
without being struck by the excellent manner iu which 
they are brought out. 

. 

I, A Serenade for the Piano-Forte, timpoml by 
H. Hewitt. (Goulding and Co., Sof(o Square.) 

8. A Characteristic Rondo for the Piano- 
Forte, by die Same. (Goulding and Co.) 

8. Arabella, Introdiotion with Tin and Va- 
riations for the Piano-Forte. Competed by the 
late John Ashley. (Monro and Mav, 11, llotlmn. 
Bars.) 

4. La Fite Heureuse, Introduction and Alle- 
gretto for the Piano -Forte, by the Same. 
(Monro and May.) 

The first of these is a serenade of six pntres, rather too 
much spun out, and without mnch vigour, but pretty and 
easy. It is Jollowed by a Themn, with variations of the 
same length as the first part, and may be described in 
nearly the same terms, only that there is more variety 
in it. 

No. 2, begins with so many cantering triplets, that 
we presume it is meant as " characteristic" of an 
easy ride in Rotten-row. It is but a feeble produc- 
tion. 

Mr. John Ashley was a good conductor and an able 
organist, but had no talent for composition; though be 
certainly possessed as much as nineteen out of twenty 
can boast who do employ engravers, paper- makers, and 
printers. But his prudence kept him aloof, except in a 
very few instances, from publishing. Both of these very 
easy, short, cheap pieces may answer the purpose of 
learners, to whom they will be confined. 
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1. Calder House, a Divertimento for the Piano- 
Forte, in which it introduced " Auld lang syne," 
Composed by J. C. Nightingale. Orgamsl of the 
Foundling Hospital. (Halliday and Co., 83, Bishops- 
gate-street.) 

2. The celebrated Pas de Deux, in Alfred the Great, ar~ 
ranged as a Rondo for the Pi ANO-FoRTE, by H. G. 

' Nixon/ (Monro and May, II, Holborn Bars.] 

S. LeDon de l'Amitie, Air with Variations for the 
Pi a no- Forte. By the Same. (Monro and May.) 

4. The Snow-drop, a Rondo with Variations for the 
Sostenente, Harp, or Piano-Forte, Ay Maria 
H inches man. (Cocks and Co., 80, Princes-street, 
Hanover-square .) 

The first of these is* an unpretending, easy, agreeable 
divertimento, in the sonata style of five-and-twenty 
years ago. The beautiful Scotish air is very simply set, 
and adapted to the humblest capacity. The Rondo, a 
polacca, ' reminds us of Mamma mia, which it may, 
perhaps, be meant to imitate. 

Mr. Nixon, Organist of the Bavarian Chapel, in War- 
wick-street, has shewn more taste than imagination in 
both his present publications. The Count de Gallen- 
berg's ballet is, altogether, a dreary thing to select from ; 
the only good airs in.it, are those British and Irish melo- 
dies, which he most unblushingly took, — in imitation, 
perhaps, of some of our English composers,— and passed 
off as bis own. 

No. 4 is very short, and this is its best recommendation. 
We earnestly counsel the fair Authoress to compose less 
till she has studied more. And, if we may be allowed to 
offer her a little further advice, we would recommend 
more attention to the Italian and French words which 
she introduces : the jumble of these, and the errors so 
frequently found in them, are, however, by no means 
confined ^o the present case. 



1. New Spanish Bolero,/** Two Performers on 
Gie Piano-Forte, by F- W. Horncastle. (Ad- 
dison and Beale, 80, Regent- street.) 

8. " For unto us," A chorus from the Messiah, newly ar- 
ranged as a Duet for the Piano-Forte or Organ, 
by J. C. Nightingale, Organist of the Foundling 
Hospital. (Halliday and Co.) 

5. An easy Duet for two jter formers on the Piano- 
Forte, Composed by C. M. de Weber. No. 3. (Ban- 
nister, 109, «3mwtt-*/rert,andBoosey, 88, Holies-street.) 

4. A Ditto, No. 4, composed and published by the same. 

6. Polyhymnia, or a Collection of favourite Pieces, ar- 
ranged us Duets for iA« Piano-Forte, by M.Holst. 
(Cocks and Co., 80, Princes-street, Hanover-square.) 

No. 1, is very easy, in a popular style, and not less ex- 
hilirathig than the bolero generally is found to be. But 
Mr. Horncastle has extended his material beyond its 
Strength. 

No. 8, a chorus which has been set so often that it is 
impossible to say any thing new about it, is now once 
more well arranged by Mr. Nightingale. 

No. 3, a duet in two pages, and No. 4, another in four, 
are adapted for very youthful players. But they will be 
flattered by having a composition with so celebrated a 
uame placed before them. 
Vol. 11. 



Polyhymnia is book the first of a series of duets arranged 
from popular authors. The present is a minuet of 
Haydn, from his first grand symphony, adapted with a 
view to facility, and published at a reasonable price. 



1. Ballad, "Poor wounded Heart 1" Ity Thomas 
Moore Esq., {Air from Crescentini.)— (Power, 
84, Strand.) 

8. Ballad, " My Heart and Lute," by the same. ( Pub- 
lished by the same.) 

8. Duet, "The pretty Rose tree," by the same. (Pub- 
lished by the same.) 
We are right glad to see Mr. Moore in any shape, 
poetical or musical ; and when he unites the two, like 
the hard of yore, he is then most to be admired. But in 
these three pieces he has only adapted the music to the 
poetry, which is, of course, pis own, and, as an almost 
necessary consequence, is very beautiful. . 

The first is a roost pathetic air, of the famous Italian 
soprano singer and master, Crescentini. The sentiment 
of the verse and song agree exactly, and both flow on 
very sweetly together, in a strain of charming melan- 
choly. Bnt we must mention that in the sixth and 
seventh bars of the accompaniment, are some errors in 
the harmony, that are very unpleasant to the ear. 

The subject of the second ballad is ascribed by the 
poet and adapter to Mr. Bishop. It is quite original, 
and suits the words d merveille. This is one of the most 
engaging of Mr. Moore's publications, and so simple, 
that anybody who can sing and play at all, may both 
sing and play it 

The subject of the duet is from a Tirana, and the 
melody glides forward in a very waltz-like manner. The 
two voices run either in thirds or sixths, and have not 
the slightest difficulty to encounter ; so that this may 
make an exceedingly good first lesson for those who wish 
to learn to sing a second part Besides which, it is a 
kind of composition that never fails to please most ears. 
The accompaniment is not less easy than the vocal part. 

In our next we shall notice some other publications of 
Mr. Moore, for which we could not find room in the 
present Number. 

1. The Airs in Bishop's opera, Clari, or the Maid of 
Milan, arranged for the HARP and Flute by N. C. 
Bochs A. (Goulding, D'Almaine, and Co., Soho-square.) 

8. Fantasia for the Harp, in which is introduced the 
Air " Had 1 a heart for falsehood framed," composed 
for Miss Sharp, by T. P. Chi pp. (Addison and Beale, 
801, Regent-street.) 

8. Favourite Airs, selected from the toorks of Rossini. 
and arranged for the Harp, by W. Henry Steil. 
(Addison and Beale, 801, Regent-street.) 

4. A Favourite Duet Selected from the works of Mozart. 
and arranged for the Harp and Piano-Forte, by 
J. Michael Weippbrt. (Gow and Son, 168, Regent- 
street.) 

5. Rossini's Grand March, in La Donna del Lago, 
arranged for the Harp, by S. Lillycrop. (Preston, 
71, Dean-street, Soho.) 

The airs from Clari are well selected, and arranged in 
a very easy manner, both for harp and Ante. M. Bochsa 



* 
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confine himself to adaptation*, in which be shines 
than in original compositions. The work is brought 
out so neatly thai it deserves a remark on this head ; and 
yet the price, for harp music, is, by comparison, moderate. 

The Fantasia does its author credit; the delicious 
Scotch air is given as a theme, simply and with judg- 
ment; though some of the variations are at open war 
with the character and design of the melody. Let the 
reader imagine the exceedingly pathetic strain, " One 
morning Tery early," played Allegro con fuoro, in two- 
four time ! 

No. 8, the airs from Rossini, we are almost tired of 
seeing: "Aurora, eke torgerai," &fc. t have been so often, 
And in such various ways, set, that surely there can 
hardly be a demand for them now. Mr. Steil's, how- 
ever, is a tolerably good arrangement for both instruments. 

No. 4, is a popular Sonata of Mozart, put into the form 
it now bears with judgment. It is easy, and suited to 
an extensive cms* of performers. 

No. 5, is a faithful version of a very favourite march, 
with a few 



I. Philomele, Recueit det Atrs Italieni, 1 rancais, Es- 
pagnols, et Allemands, arrange, aver accompagnement 
progressifs de GxnTA.HK, par G. H. Dewort. Nos. 
lo, if, 12, and l«. (Wessel and Stodart, I, Soho 
Square.) 

4. Euphonie, RecueU des Aihs Italicns, Francais, et Anj 
lafse, avec aceompagnemont de < : tiTARB, par W. 
Haoabt. Nos. i and 3. (Wesjel and Stodart.) 

No. 1, is a continuation of 
collection of airs for the 
with the applause it 

No. *, is a publication of a 



lion of a most pleasing, well-chosen 
r the guitar, noticed by as before 
merited, and which it still deserves. 



I. DlVERTtSEMBNT xur lei AlBS FAVORTS, pour le 
VtOLONCKLLE. «iw Basse ; compose par W. H. 
H ag ART\premier Violoncello du T. R. brury Lane. 
No. 8. {Wessel and Stodart, Soho Square.) 

8. Four ExanciSRS. or Solos, for the Clarionet, 
composed by I. I. WllXlAMS. (Wesscl and Stodart, 

1, Soho Square.) 

The first of these consists of airs from Mozart's CUmenxa 
di Tito, Resaini'a Donna del Logo and Tancredi, with a 
French romance. The divcrtisement is calculated for 
those who have made some proficiency on the instrument, 
and it is compiled with taste. The base, or second part 
to it, is well set, and exceedingly easy. 

The Exercises for the Clarionet are a selection of well 
known passages, put together so as to form adagio, allegro, 
Ice., movements, and constitute a good series of short 
lessons for practice. We hope that this delightful in- 
strument, which is become so important in the orchestra, 
will be taken up by amateurs. Every note on it 
music and pathos. 



A Dictionary of Musicians, from the earliest ages 
to the present time, S^c. Afc., and a Summary of the History 
of Music. * vols. 8vn. (Sainsbnry and Co., Salisbury- 
sgnare.) 1884. 

It was our intention to review this work in our present 
Number, but rrpon taking a cwsory view of Ha contents, 



previoasly to a deliberate perusal of the whole, we found 
that its editor had in so barefaced a manner copied our 
pages verbatim et iitfratim, and appropriated, witbsat the 
slightest acknowledgment, oar labours to bis own ase, 
that it would be necessary to entreat the Lord Chancellor 
to throw his broad shield over oar property ; a measure 
which we have directed our solicitor to proceed in imme- 
diately. Our criticism of this Dictionary is, therefore, 
for the present necessarily suspended. 

It win be seen, however, by the following correspon- 
dence, that while the editor of this- musical biography 
has been puffing into something like existence 
of whose being nobody ever heard before, he has, 



the slightest remorse, puffed out of life a gentleman, 
highly distinguished in his art, who has been universally 
known for many years, and who. malgre the fatal event of 
1815, still keeps an active intercourse with the musical 



To the Editors of the HaRMOXICon. 
Gentlemen, 

I transmit to you a Correspondence which has lately 
appeared in the TVmer Newspaper, together with an in- 
cidental Commentary from a very respectable Weekly 
Publication. 

I am, &c 



18, Ewfon-itreet, Euston-tquare. 



Preface bm the Tines* Editor. 
[The following Letter of a very eminent Musrriaa is too anrasiag not 
toba inserted, though he ru»adroitly contrived to mal 



I- 



u( thsTixm. 



enliUril, " A HiocrapuicaJ «m 
«,*• published bv Me srt. Skins- 



8ft, 

That truth and accuracy ought to characterise valuable Km 
phy has (I believe) never been nwich disputed. — As a demon! 
Ova evidence that both throe precious irufr.ilicnts am happily com- 
bined in a work just edited, and •oUtied," A Bu*rraphical sad 
Historical dictionary of Musicians,* - 
bury and Co., Bell Court, Fleet Street, i 
lowing specimen. Vnder the article, •• £ 
atsertioa.— " Me died about the year 181*.' 

An entirely new musical chnwch service, lately composed by this 
oV/wr/rd musician, Is now in the press, and about to be ushered 
speedily into public notice. To Immortalize the reputation of 
Messrs. Sainabery and Co., as Biographers, equally correct and 
conscientious, the person who has now the honour «f common iratiof; 
to voorseilf, aad yoor numerous readers, this lot*] licence, hap 
tone that aetr-sameujdiridual, who, though predic 

8 ami r. 

VS. Mesars. Sainsbnry aad Co. would 
illuminate the world by a saiasite delatt of my funeral, with the ■ 
of the eye-witnesses, and a iceometricnl description of my present 
place of sepulture. Mv 'irrsur res id rn re is now at No. IS, Kosfno. 
street, Eustou-equare, New Road, St. i'ancras, if they eaa trust 
" the Ghost's word." 

llth ef October, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 



eight years ago, is nrvenboteas 1 




Sir, 



II.— T» ate Editor a/ tht Tint*. 

Ilie humorous letter of Mr. 8. Wesley, in your paper of yester- 

tleman. 



day, would, perhaps, have been more creditable tn that gentlrmen, 
bad It been addressed to the proprietors of" The Biographical Dir- 
tionarv of Mnsicians," instead of being inserted in your Journal, 
with the evident desire of injuring the reputation of a work, in too 
compilation of which no possible pains bate been spared daring the 
space of eighteen months— a circumstance well known to many of 
the most eminent musicians In Loadoa. Wins respect to Mr. 8. 
Wesley's charge, the mistake can be explained, is a manner that 
will at once prove satisfactory, to every liberal mind 



Mr 



S'ttiaMCtory, to every 
Wesley, mr reasons best known to himself refuser), or at least netr- 
lected, after several appttoationa, to render to the osspiir-rs of the 
iJ^paic-t MrfioaerVToTjafc 

beyond what was already in print 
to make up a 
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what they sjjtsjjjssjssj to be the beat pi iously published authori- 
ties. Some months afterwards, Ihe article being completed, and the 
work in the press, one of the compilers, if bo was at the time in the 
country, nrni informed, that his messengers mutt have mistaken 
Mr. Charles, for Mr. Samuel Wesley, the Utter hiring died about 
the year 1815 ; in corroboration of which, the informant produced a 
volume of the work, eatitird i'ublie L harncim, and in which, under 
the bead " Chariei Wesley," are the following word* :— " Thia 
eminent musician, like Crotch, Davy, and his own hrotber, the late 
Mr. 8. Wesley."— Upon thin authority, the compiler thought it but 
reasonable to act. 

To thoae Mr. Editor, who are in Ihe lead acquainted with the 
ae»er ending vexatious and trouble in the collection of coatcmpo. 
mry biography, indeed, to all liberal uiinds, it is trualed that the 
above explanation will be nvire than sufficient to prove, that the 
isolated error adduced by Mr. S. Wcslev i' no imputation on the 
general accuracy of the Dictionary «/ Mtuicitmi. To any person* 
who will trouble themselves so for as t» receive further eiidcnce of 
the autlieatkily of the work, the publishers are at all times ready 
to shew their authorities. 

We are >our very obedient Servants, 

Ats. tl, BtWi IhuUlin^i, Salutntry Sftmre, iter. IS. 18S4. 

%• We mar add, that Mr. 8. Wesley was somewhat ungrateful 
towards Messrs. Sainsbury ; lor the article though inaccurate in 
one |iarticular, contained a very warm, and certainly, we do not 
deny, a very just eulogy, of the merits of that excellent musician. 

III.— To the Editor »/ Me Tim ts. 



it is more "creditable " 
ry to bolster up a wrong 



Sir, 

When people make public blonllrra, 
candidly to confess and apulogixe, than to 
cause by sophistical evasion. 

Tlie Editors of the WorTa/iAim/ Dieto-nney of Mtmtimu now affirm, 
that "Mr. S. W enter, lor reasons best known to himself, refused, 
or at least neglected, after several applications, to reodrr to the 
compilers any data respecting bis musical career." 

Indeed be did not — no neither refused nor neglected Mtxtrml ap- 
plications, or even say application, from those gentleman : he never 
received more than one. In a two- penny post letter about twelve 
months since; and the data demanded h* did lie* refuse, inasmuch 
as ha •ever wrote a wurd of reply upon (he subject. Neglect pre- 
supposes some duty or obligation ; and moat certainly there waa 
ao breach of either, in omitting to furnish gratuitously lo utter 
strangers, materials for their own publication. 

The only " reason" for this conduct, shall not remain long " \xi\ 
known to myself, 1 * for I will directly declare it. 

I hold egotism to be generally nauseous and disgusting, and 
seldom excusable, except in the rase of unprovoked personal attack. 
My notions on biography may probably be singular, and perhaps 
erroneous . but to me it appears both indelicate and in bad taste, to 
publish the history of any Irrmy artist ; and that the office of real 
justice and liberality. Is rather to display him to the world when he 
is no longer corruptible by (lattery, nor vulnerable by malice, and 
' when time, that inlaltrble expositor of truth, shall have ripened the 
transient variety of public opinion into a mature and solid judgment 
of bis real merits and deficiencies. 

These gentlemen accuse me of an ** evident design to injure the 
utation of their work." No such matter : my sole dnsign was 
1 leas nor more than to contradict and refute an injurious 
report of myself ; and I hope they will allow that 
** St rfr/rarfcacJo never was a sin." 
Here follow the horns of the dilemma, not easily evitabla in our 
controversy : the compilers of the Dictionary either believ ed " 



W eKley tu be dead, •* about the year IMS, or they did not" 

If they did not, why ask him eight years afterwards lo write bis 
own life i 

If tbey did nut, where was the honesty of fixing the time of his 
death " about the year 1816 f" 

1 have now quite dune with the subject, remaining, 

Sir, yours respectfully, 

SAMUEL WESLEY. 

i Stmt, TWsdoy, Oct. 15. 



St.,. 



IV.— To tht Ediltr of tht Times. 



We must request the favour of a very few more lines of your 
valuble paper, for the purpose of making a single comment on 
Mr. Samuel Wesley's further animadi ersioss on the Uiograpitkat 
Dirt/unary of Hhmcimu, promising never again to trou ble you on the 
subject, rival gentleman Is now evidently drairous of adding force 
to his first attack on the work, by accusing the compilers of a want 
or honesty in fixing the date even of his disease. The cause of their 
belief of the fact Is already before the public, and the compilers are 
happy to say, ha* fully satisfied the very numerous friends of Ike 
rk : it only remains for litem to explain, that they had reason 
auoally to know oi Mr. Samuel Wcsle) s being alive in the year 
4 ; of course never saw his decease announced ; and were out of 
England Curing the whole of 1815. They consequently concluded 



the event to havrVrr-irr.it in that year; still, however, qualifying 
such opinion by the word " about." How far this ran be construed 
into want of honesty, they submit to the candour of your very 



We remain. Sir, 
Your very 



11, 



SAINSBURY am» Co. 



V.—Vrvm the News ot Litcratvse *md 



GHOST EXTRAORDINARY. 
Mr. Samuel Wesley, who had upon many occasions delighted lh» 
musical world with bis compositions, went out of that world with 
an ease nnd tranquillity altogether unprecedented. No sirk bed 
received the departing musician — no huntsman of the faculty acce- 
lerated his departure— no undertaker supplied him with a shroud or 
a coffin- no mourner lamented over hia hrer — the usual honours of 
the dead were not p i id lo him — the sexton would dig him no grave 
— the parson did not read the service over him, even for the lucre 
of his fee — his crave was not watched, neither was it secured by 
any of the devicea by which moderns attempt to preserve the re- 
mains of their friends, and yet it is certain that no resurrection 
man meddled with the body— no man wrote his epitaph — and the 
place of his sepulture was not marked even by a nettle. Never, in 
short, did a being, who made so much and so delightful a noise 
in the work), slide ont of it in a manner so quiet and unaccountable 
-so quiet that it had not been known, aud so unaccountable that it 
had not been believed, bad Messrs. Sainsbury and Co., of Bell's- 
ISuildiog*. Fl' ct-street, not Contrived lo hint at in their infallibly ac- 
curate ** Biographical and Historical Dictionary of Musicians ; " 
a work <»f authority so unquestionable, that every man whom it 
reports as dead must be to, and of accuracy so precise, that he who 
does not believe it, is an infidel of the very worst class. It is a 
pains-taking and generous work too, and performs for tho sweat 
warblers on wire and cat-cut, and the sonorous ringers of brass, that 
which they cannot possibly do for themselves. Never was there ■ 
kinder and more disinterested service than that which those tilled 
persona performed to the said Mr. Samuel Wesley, through thia 
their oracle of truth. He expired without a pain or a groan ; did 
not make a single wry face at a nauseous draught— cost nobody 
a farthing or a tear— and had all manner of justice done to hht 
memory. 

Now one would have naturally thought that treatment so gru- 
ttsiloos and to kind, would have been sufficient to appease the 
manes of Mr. Ex-Sheriff Parkins, or Richard Martin, Esq., or even 
to still the ever-wakeful trrailh of Joseph Hume himself: that, in 
short, it would have pacified the most discordant ghost that ever 
" visited the glimpses of the Moon," and, consequently, that it would 
have been nectar and ambrosia to the tuneful spirit of the departed 
harmonist. But man is born to disappointment : and so it seems 
that though, according to the oracle, (Tide the " Dictionary," 
race " WssLiY," or " 1 lie Times" of last Tuesday,] Mr. Samuel 
Wesley " died about the year 1815," his ghost L is continued to 
haunt the world for a period as long as that of the Trajan war, and 
threatesuj so to continue for no one knows bow ranch longer. It 
is a very substantial and industrious sort of a ghost. It has taken 
up its abode at No. 10, Euston street, Euaton-squsre, whence it 
regularly sends for supplies of beaf-stcaks and music-paper , and it 
is a very orthodox and religious sort of a gbost, for it has pre- 
pared, and is about tn publish, "An entirely new Musical Church- 
Service | " for which it has, in all probability, collected materials in 
, rtmenl of that land of perennial 
Sainsbury and Co. did what in them lay to | 



song, in wMch 



the choicer 
Messrs. 
residence. 

This ease is puzzling and alarmh _ 
when the ghost ol Basquo merely" 

on a stool, complained because Ihe man would not die " V 
brains were out." We have given over all complaints on that i 
because, to any rational or useful purpose, we find as many folks 
living with the bruins out as with Ihe brains in ; but really if gbosts 
are to eat braf-steaks, and publish music, it is another matter alto- 
gether. Ue could have no conceivable objection lo the old-fashioned 
cbosts, who used to whisk about like a nightly patrole, eating no- 
thing, and charging nolhiog for their wurk : nut il a gbost is to con- 
some the food, and claim ihe wages of a living person, wc do not 
exactly see how Professor Malthus himself is to get rid of Ihe su- 
perabundant population. We fear there is nobody connected with 
any of our learned societies that would venture to meddle with Ibis 
matter, and, therefore, wv would advise that Mr. Davivs Giddy 
Gilbert and l)r. George Birkbeck, or any too greater conjurers, thai 
can be found, should forthwith he deputed to wait upon Dr. Hib- 
hert, of Edioburgb, who certainly knows more of the physiology of 
gnosis tbaa any man living, take hia advice upon the case, and re- 
port (though the medium of the said Mr. Davies Giddy Gilbert) 
to the House of Commons, at its approaching meeting. In the mean- 
time, we think it would be advisable to keep an eye upon Dr. Mal- 
thus, and also to have rvsxrsrr* ready for certain sages who I 
di> inatioo near the Bird-cage Walk, la St. James's >ark. 

8 H 8 
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VI.— From Ihi News or LiTtRATtma **» F*»mow. 
&.«rd»v, Oct. 10. 



A VOICE PROM CHARON'S BOAT. 

The " Ghost rxlraordinary," which (strange aa it may sound), is 
at present very maltritdlj occupied, nevertheless willingly snatches 
a few moments, gratefully to acknowledge the very curious but 
most incontrovertible statement or facts, contained in " The News 
of Literature and Fashion," of Saturday, Oct. Kith. 

The faith of Ihc said Rhoal ■■> the truth and utility of alchemical 
experiment, is every day increasing ; and a rcruin agreeable one, 
(made often long before, as well as after his corporeal ilrirascio 
iUlS) continues to corroborate his belief, nann-ly, the iirver-failing 
experiment of converting copper and silver into beef-steaks, Hie 
gbosl is now persevering assiduously and strenuously (with a vivid 
expectation of success) to prove with equal lorce of demonstration, 
that music paper may he infallibly transmuted into gold. 



FOREIGN MUSICAL REPORT. 

Vienna. — The only novelty that lias appeared here is a 
Drama with songs, iutitled Die Tettamenttrlauul (The Ct.ili.-il 
of the \V ill), the poetry and music by Albin I'faller, honorary 
citizen of Vienna. Wilhuut slopping to enquire wluit merit 
gave, the above-mentioned poet anil ton. poser claim to audi an 
honor, it recurs unwillingly to the mind that he share* this 
distinction in common with the great Beethoven: hence, 
Louis van Beethoven nod Albin I'faller are belli composer*! But 
— fMWM hngo interraUo! it is Mont Blanc ranting his snow- 
crowned summit to the clouds, and a uiole hill at our feel. 
M. I'faller seems to have been studious to cull the flowers of 
Ilia music in ale house* and tea-gardens, from the stock of 
blind harper* and fiddlers, town piper*, Sec.— He i* satisfied to 
accompany these most popular of all popular melodies with 
now and then a chord admirably adapted to the character of 
the piece. It is hardly necessary to say, that this trash made 
a perfect ftaicone. 

The other opera* given here, were Zelmira, which continue* 
to please even the less enthusiastic admirers of Rossini, and 11 
Jiarbiere di Sitiglia. This opera ha* introduced to the public, 
quite unexpectedly as it appears, Madame Fodor and Signor 
La Blache. The occasion was quite a moment of triumph, 
and nothing could exceed the enthusiasm with which they 
were both received. 

Salter i has been allowed his full honorary jxnsion, after 
having completed the Jubilee of musical reign, and is succeeded 
in his situation by Kapellmeister Lybler, an excellent cualra- 
puutist, from the school of Albre'chlsberger, whose composi- 
tion* deserve to be better known than they are. 

There is just arrived here // Maeitro Juercadnnte, who is so 
great a favourite in Italy, and the faithful pupil, not to sty 
slavish imitator of Rossioi ; he is come to superintend the re- 
presentation of his favorite opera, Liita rt Claudio, which is 
abort ly to be given here. 



Cassrl. — Another surprising instance of prrcocc talent ha* 
lately appeared here, in the person of I .ouisa D.ivkl, a child 
of ten years of age. Anioug other performances, she surprised 
.the public with Hummer* Concerto in A minor, which »he 
played with ureal spirit, taste, and correi tuess; as well as a 
Pot-pourri Willi her brother Ferdinand, that also gave great 
«»ti»faction. .She is of Jew ish parents, and nothing can exceed 
the enthusiasm with which she is every where received among 
persons of her own persuasion. 

Tlte operas that have been performed here, are the Jestonda 
ofSpobr; Let dtnx Jmrnirs of Cherubim ; II Uarliiere di Si- 
vigtia of Rostini ; l.t Jioxzt di Figaro : Lt Chaperon Ronqr, 
hy Boildieu ; the I'igmalion of Rousseau, the music by Rondu; 
/,* NsMM Rentirr, by Boildieu; Die Srhu-eisrr Famitir, by 
Wcigl; Jean dr 1'arii: LaVettale, by Spontiui; Die 7.au- 
berfiule, and Don Juan ; The Caitiff of Baqdat : Valentine of 
Milan; Rossini* Taneredi aud Ctnrrentota ; and Der Fni- 
tthtitx. 



Cologne. — The annual musical feast of the Lower Rhine 
was lately given here, under the direction of Kapellmeister F. 



Schneider, who, ou tins occasion, produced hit grand Oratorio, 
Die Siindflnth, (The Deluge) expressly composed for this occa- 
sion. Thi* new work wa» given on the first day of the mceliog j 
ou the second day were given three great composition* of cele- 
brated master* from the Lower Rhine , — lit. Symphony, No. 4, 
by F. Ries; 2nd. Hymn*, by Beethoven ; 3d. the Overture to 
Coriolannt, by the same ; and lastly, the 103rd IVilm, by 
I'asca. The whole assemblage of musicians and singer* united 
on this occasion from the various towns of the Lower Rhine, 
amounted to more than five huudred persons. M. Kapell- 
meister Schneider came from Dessau to lend his valuable 
assistance on this occasion, and the zeal with which the 
whole object was prosecuted wa* highly creditable to the ta- 



Nafle«, Oct. id.— The Mitia pro D'funetii, by Zingarelli, 
wa* iierfurincd in tl.c Royal Chapel this morning, for Lout* 
XVIII. Afterwards a Motet!, by Whiter, wa* sung. The 
effect of both, particularly the former, wa* most impressive. 

Pacini's new 0)>era, Alexandra nelt Indie, has just been 
brought out here : it is a meagre imitation of Rossini, as all his 
compositions are. Au order is just issued here, from the Sort- 
reign, prohibiting all persons from hissing at the Teatro San 
Carlo, and also commanding that none shall presume to encore 
anything, till his Majesty sets the example! 

The new oratorio of Samurne, from the pen of 

Basili, after being long announced, was given here recently, snd 
obtaiued great applause. This i* the oratorio relative to which 
the famous Maestro di capella, Zingarelli, wrote a letter to the 
Canon i'iguotti of Loretto, which has been copied in several 
journals*, whereiu -occurs the following remarkable passage 
glancing at the music of the present day: "1 cannot ex- 
press the joy I feel to find that, at a time when scarcely any 
other music obtains success but what owes its existence to acci- 
dent, and which seeina destined to stun tlie ear, and to call 
down the execration of good taste,— my dear Neapolitans have 
shewn their love of the truly beautiful, which i* to be found in 
the music of our Basili, a music which is composed w ith no 
less judgment and taste, aud which has for its object to give 
the real spirit and meaning of the words." 

At the termination of Sig. Barbaj.ts direction of San Carlo,* 
free benefit was given to the orchestra, in consideration of 
their long term of services under this manager, and before tlieir 
being transferred over to the gentleman beforcmeotioncd, 
Mr. Glossop. 

We have been favoured with a sight of the prospectus 
that he circulated on this occasion, which does not hold out 
any very splendid prospects. In the introduction Mr. G. says, 
" that he had undertaken a long and painful voyage, for the 
purpose of engaging the most distinguished artists, but that 
the number of these wa* at present so scarce, and the period so 
short, that he wa* unfortunately unable to answer the general 
expectation in the maimer he had anticipated; but that, by 
tiling every effort, and at considerable sacrifices, he hoped 
shortly to be able fully to correspond to the promises he had 
made." Then follow* the prospectus which announces, that 
" he engaged to give three performances a week, from the 13th 
of May, IS24, till the clo*c of the jear, together with ten roa»- 
cpieradcs; four new operas; two farzi, by the pupils of the 
conservatory, for which he was to give 300 Neapolitan dueats; 
ami two operas which were new to Naples, and had been 
received elsewhere with applause ; four grand, and four smaller 
ballets." The company was to consist of three prime donne, 
three tenors, and three bases; a choru* consisting of thirty 
singers, aud the same number of corypha-i; six first rate 
dancer*, three male and three female ; aud two of the second 
rate ; a celebrated ballet-master, and a second of considerable 
ability; twenty-four coryphaei of both sexes; twenty-four pu- 
pils of the royal school ; aud twenty-four figurants. 

Thru follow the names of the company, both singers and 
dancers; among the former are. prime donne, Adelaide Tosi, 
Calterioa Lipariui, Carolina Colbi, Paulina Sicard, Fanny 



• Sec Harhomcon for last Month, page 178. 
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Ay too, Adelaide Cesari, Auna Albertii Primi ttnori; An- 
drea Notzari, Nicola Tacchinardi, Rainieri Marcfaioniii, Gio. 
Battista Verger, and Pictro Gentili. Primi ham : Luigi Bioo- 
dioi, Ant. D'Arbonville, Micbclc llcnedctti, ( jiig'nelmo Gu- 
glielmi, and Carlo Moncada; and, I^uigi Pacini, buffo, Potti: 
And. Leone Tottola, Giovanni Schmidt, and Felice Romuni. 
Mntiiri Compotitori ; Cavaliere Carats, Cavaliere Morlacclii, 
Giacomo Mayerbeer, Pietro Raimondi, Steffano Pavesi, Gio- 
ranai Pacini, Louia Drouet (!), Antonio Sapienza, Pasquale 
Sooner (who are alao to compose ballets), Nicola Vaccai, Gia- 
como Cordelia, and Gnetano Dooizzetti. 

Of courie aeveral of the above-named persons will alao be 
employed by tbia manager at hi* other theatre* at Naples 
and Milan. Thia is followed by a long and showy list of the 
names of the ladies and gentlemen composing the ballet. The 
first dancers are almost all French. 

Ttatro del Fonde. to the first eighteen representations, to- 
gether with the above-mentioned singers, also Mud. Fodor and 
Sig. Lablachc were engaged. The operas given, were Grne~ 
rotitH e Vendetta, by Sogner, which was not successful ; // Ma- 
trimonio Stgreio ; II Barbiere di Simglia, by Rossini ; LtUa t 
Claudia, by Mercadaute. 

Teatro Aoro. — Forthis theatre there are, according to the 
prospectus, to be given two hundred repre^tenlations, at various 
periods. Prime donnt ; Teresa Grienmar, Ireue Cerioli, Teresa 
Mela*, and Maria Russo Pepe. Prima donna itria ; Franccsca 
Cbeccherini. Seevnde Donne : Carolina Burgan, Roaiua Da- 
retti, and Clementina Graati. Pirmi buffi Sajiolitani; CarloCa- 
saccia, and Rafiaele Casacria. Primibujfft Totanii : Giuseppe 
Fioravanti, and Gaetano de Nieoh. Pntni tenon ; Paolo Zi- 
iioli, Ferd. Minieri, and Luigi Noferi. Secondi tenori ; Ferdi- 
naiido Mollo, and Bartolomeo Sabaltini. Maettri Compotitori ; 
besides SaverioMercadante, and Gaetano DonizzeUi, occur the 
following-names, new at least to us — Gagliardi, Miliolli,, At- 
senzio, Baggioli, and Guiscppe Graaso D'Anna. The first 
opera to be given, is the Don Giovanni of Mozart; and the 
second, La Spoto di Protinxia, by Cordelia. 



Mi Law.— Tcatro delta Scala. The opera company at pre- 
sent here, consists of Mad. Bellor, Rosa Moraudi, Brigida 
Lorenzsni. Francesca Festa, Marianna Kuinz, a native of Ger- 
many, all prime donne : G. B. Verger and Luigi Sirletti, 
tenors; Filippo Galli, Bassist; and Nicolo Dc Grccis, liuftb. 
The season opened with the Semiramide of Rossini, in which 
only three or four pieces pleased, aud particularly the imposing 
though noisy introduction. 

Roasini h*a written for this tragic opera a new overture in D 
major, which is not likely to add much to his reputatiou. 
The theme of the andante bears a great similarity to the air 
" Preut tuck det Lebent," ("Life let us cherish,") which also 
occurs again in the finale. It is whispered that this composer, 
always fertile in expedients, has had this overture long lying 
in his desk. Tbe theme of the allegro movement may, perhaps, 
be considered as an offspring Zingarelli's Ombra adorata, 
which presumption i* still more strengthened from the situation 
in which it is again employed in tbe secoud act. The ttrttta in 
tlic finale, expressive of horror and overwhelming awe, i* 
composed iu one of Rossini's happiest moments * ; yet the 
subject may be traced to the well-known but masked waltz of 
the Barbiere diSiviglia. 

The two operas of Agntte and Taneredi were produced in 
order to form a contrast to this opera, which soon began to 
create enmu. — These were followed by Atpatia ed Agide, a 
new opera seria by Nicolini, but it lived to sec only three re- 
presentations. We are sorry to find that this composer has 
quitted his old style, and fallen into the vortex of fashion, by 
becoming a copier, or at least an imitator of Roasini. 

Another new opera, which had been promised last autumn, 
was also produced, the Elena e Maltina, by Carlo Soliva. It 
was received the first evening with warm applause by the 
friends of the composer, but all would not do; it lived but four 
night*. Thi* matitro, who at present fill* the situation of Maeitro 
del canto in the Conservatory at Warsaw, and of whose first opera 



{•) For this movement, sec Harmoiucosc, No. 168. 



we before ^ave some account, is a good harmonist, and has 
turned his attention to the study of the best masters of tbe 
German school; but a poverty of ideas, and a want of taste in 
the general treatment of his subject, render hi* present work 
monotonous. It it also very long, and even more fatiguing 
than the unreasonably long Semiramis, with its profusion of 
rtcitatito olhluntto. The members of the orchestra were lieard 
to complain of this tax on their patience, and recurred with 
pleasure to the ease and delight they experienced in giving 
the operas of Mozart. 

A fourth new opera was also produced, called Itabella ed 
Enrico, the music by Pacini; it was received with great ap- 
plause, and at the conclusion the maestro and principal singers 
were called for to receive the congratulations of the public. 
On the second evening, however, the applause was much less; 
neither maestro nor singers were called on the stage, and on 
the third evening the theatre was empty. Metamorphoses of 
this kind are with us the order of the day, and many piece* 
make on the first representation a furore, aud ou the second a 
fiatco. Signor Pacini, a young aud very respectable apostle 
of Roasini, whose opera* arc frequently given in the towns of 
central Italy, is a composer by no mean* destitute of faucy ; 
but his present opera, the introduction aud the finale excepted, 
possesses nothing rcniurkable, except it be that the violoucellos 
arc, without any very apparent reason, kept hard at work 
during every part of it- That after to mauy fiatcot, the ope- 
ra* o( Semiraini*, Agneie, and Taneredi should have been con- 
tinually interchanged, is not to be wondered at. 

The management of tbe two royal theatres La Seala and La 
Canobiana, has Allien into tbe hands of an Englishman, Mr. 
Joseph Gloasop, the hosbaud of the singer Fearon. He has 
also undertaken the direction of the principal theatres at 
Naples for a term of aix years. lie is certainly playing a high 
card, and how he will finish, time must show; certainly the 
moment for his speculation is not a very propitious one, from 
the scarcity of good composers and singers of excellence. It 
must not at tbe same time be forgotten, that tbere are no good 
ballet-master* at present in Italy; the celebrated Vigauo is no 
more, the still surviving Gioja is old, and all the others are good 
for little or nothing. From these causes, and from the nature 
of the music of the 
account for the i 
theatricals of all I 

The celebrated Paganini lately gave two concerts in the 
Scab, which was very numerously atteuded. It must be ac- 
knowledged that great as was this virtuoso on his difficult 
instrument some year* ago, he ha* within these few years made 
surprising advance*. The only thing to be regretted is, that 
he neglect* the eantabile, and the nobler powers of his instru- 
ment, for music of tbe difficult and astonishing kind. On the 
first night he gave a Concerto, with a recitative aud three 
varied airs, the latter of which waa enthusiastically encored. 
Tbe whole was performed on the 4th airing ! 

On tbe second night, he also gave a violin concerto, in one 
movement; a military sonata, and variations on three subjects 
from Mozart, Wcigl, and Voglcr, on the G string, and lastly 
the well known variations on Sugniayer's HtxcnUtns (Dance of 
the Witches.) It is remarkable, that on these occasions not a 
single piece was given from Rossini, a circumstance that seemed 
to delight many of the audience, who begin to feel it a relief to 
be able to escape from the erambe reprtita of this composer, 
which ha* pursued litem every where. It is said that he is 
about to undertake a musical tour through Germany, France, 
and England; but we arc sorry to say tbe stale of his health is 
not the best. He is an extraordinary man, and is said to be 
composing his own memoirs, which cannot fail to interest at 
least the lover* of music. 

The promitiog youth. Carlo Alinovi, who is only twelve 
years of age, gave an Academia mutieaie, in tire concert-room 
of the Scala, iu which he performed with great effect two con- 
certos with variations on the horn. 

Among the sacred music given here, during.thc holy week, 
was Wcigl's oratorio Im Pattione; it* success was bot partial ; the 
latter part seemed to please the most. It was performed under 
the direction of Signor Rolla, partly by dilettante, and in part 



the present day iu general, it is not difficult to 
apthy that prevails, at least in thi* place, for 
I kinds. 
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by regular artists. On Good Friday wu given, in the saloon 
of tbe Louse of Sigaor Caarlla, * well known patron of musk, 
Beethoven's oratorio of Chritt on th* Mount of Oltvtt. It is 
translated into Italian, and excited great sensation. Tbe whale 
wm accompauied on tlie piano by the daughter of the geutle- 
man above-named, Siguora Couslaim Caaella, a pupil of Karl 
Moz-.irt, eklrat son of the Uluathoua composer of this name. 
The musical ciitcrtainmeuU which constantly lake place in tbe 
house of theae amateurs merit notice, and particularly ou ac- 
i mint of the ime which prevail* here for the mn-n. of the 
great Mozart, as well a* f«pm the zeal tlvey have thou u Ui pro- 
moting among their countrymen a taste tor the compositions of 
thcGerinau sOhoo). In no place are better (elected pci tor malices 
given, both of tbe Italian and German school, and Ibry arc 
admirably led by M . Karl Mozart, who thua worthily bououra 
the memory of hit illustrious father. 



Pa a is. — [a Donna dtl Logo has been -given »t the TheAtrr 
Itatirn, after having been two mouth* promised, but it pro- 
duced very little effect. The composer lias added nothing to 
hi* reputation by thia opera, amongst the Parisians, at least. 

We have heard, from all the artists, of tbe bankruptcy 

of the King's Theatre, in London. This it the secoad time It 
has happened within a few years tind the performers who hare 
lately arrived from England, consider themselves as wronged, 
not by a poor beggarly adventurer, a well-known knave, but 
by the country that employed him. VTe bear much of 'the? 
hoaited morality of the vast eity on Thames' banks, but we 
And that it gives, not only protection, but patronage to our 
outcasts, to those that escape from the just punishment of our 
laws. — • • • • • a|ll j others, have not by their 

statement* raised the character of the English nation in Oms 
opinion of their Gallic neighbours. 

— — It is said that M. Castil-Blaze means to commence a 
legal process against Signor Rossini, in order (o obtain com- 
pensation from I inn for having used two of the dramas of the 
former, translated into Italian, without his permission*. 

— — Sept. 97th. After an absence of five month*, Madame 
Pnsta returned to this theatre — (Thiitrtltalitn) — on Saturday 
last. The crowd waa immense, and wholly collected on ac- 
count of the cantatriee; for, though Rotnro, the opera per- 
formed, has some good things in it, — as, Ombrm adorata orprffo, 
and Ah ! cart palpiti, yet it is singularly long, and, if it were not 
for the desire to see the third act, the dilettanti would find it 
difficult to ait out the two An*. 

Oct. Alb. Signor Alberico Gnriotii U arrived in 

Paris. He is engaged at the TkHtrt Italim for three months ; 
that is, till he is wanted in London, where he has a long en- 
gagement. He istosppear in Otellt, and it is said that his 
voice b mnch hke that of Cnvelli. 

————— 

YORKSHIRE SECOND GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Tax holding of this Festival is now definitively fixed lot Tues- 
day, the 13th September, I Sid, and the three following days, 
being tbe week before Doucaater Races. At the last Festival, 
which waa in the week after these races, the weather waa upon 
the whole gloomy end uupropilious, but by choosing the 
earlier period, there is • greater probability of having fine 
weather and sunshiue, which are so highly desirable for setting 
off the beauties of the Minster to the best advantage. There 
will be four morning and three evening performances, with a 
grand fancy-dress ball ou the Friday night; for which the 
present Assembly Room (WO feet by 40), and the new Concert 
Room, (90 feet by 6©), will be throwu open together, in one 
suite. — Thc latter room is rspidly proceeding with, and the 
roof is nearly finished. This noble building* which wiU ac- 
commodate upwards of 4000 auditors, is to be vested in the 
Archbishop, the Deau, and the Lord Mayor, fur the benefit of 
the four Infirmaries of York, Leeds, Hull, and Sheffield;— it 
will cost above 6,0001., and, should the receipts of the evenings 
not quite equal that sum, the deficiency will be supplied out 

error in this; or. 



of the Guaranteed ltd, which amounts at present to 99001. 
—For tbe Minster, the baud wdl consist of not teas then «z 
httmhad performers, nseuy of whom are already engaged, i*. 
eluding most of the principal aura, both vocal and instrumental ; 
and the committee are now in negotiation with others. Tbe 
cboruases will be determined upon aa soon ss possible, in order 
to give Uie performers an opportunity of perfecting themselves 
in them, through the instrumentality of the various Choral 
Societies which exist in the great towns of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, and admirably supply a remedy for the greet 
disadvantage under » lucfsl'ruviiicial Music. Meetings generally 
lahour, of a want ol proper rehearsal,. Indeed, every exertiou 
is tie i n i; made to render the lesthsl in all respects worthy of 
the patrouage of the inustcai world, an one whom it has excited 
the greatest interest. If successful — of which, if we can trust 
the reports of the anxiety to witness it that have been walled 
to us Iroiu the South, there can be no doubt— we may look for 
4 periodica,! renewal of the treat, at the judicious interval of 
every four or live years, to tbe lasting advantage of the noble 
mentioned. 
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its '* uncommonly 'irvug, consisting of a powerful i 
CoYEH t-Gardkn Til EAT RK. 
Weber's popular opera, thc Freitehutz, monopolizes all thea- 
trical altentiou, aud fills every theatre. It was produced on 
this, stage on the 1 4th of October, a. few days alter the re-open- 
iug or the house. TV principal female character — (we are 
tired of the eternal aud absurd; clisuge of the namea) — is given 
to Miss Patou, and the principal tenor to Mr. Pearman. The 
former appeared, at the first representation here, to be la- 
bouring under indisposition , and the latter, though a clever 
jierfornier, is not exsctly fitted for the part. The second so- 
prano and base are allotted to Miss Love and Mr. Isaacs, nei- 
ther of whom secured to comprehend thoroughly the nature of 
tbe music, ami therefore did not perform it with confidence and 
spirit, which are so imperatively necessary la shtgiug every 
note of this opera. The choruaaet, however, are given with aa 
accuracy snd effect that cannot be too much praised ; and the 
orchestra surpassed any thing that we ever Beard at in Kng- 
lisft theatre. The scenery welt maintains the reputation whkh 
Covent Garden has long enjoyed and deserved mi this depart- 
ment: tbe liicaut.it ion scene is a combination of every horror 
that the painter and machinist eeukl imagine, and is admirably 
conducted. 

The alterations mad* st this theatre ia the erigiaal drama, 
vee cannot approve ; they destroy what little consistency it hsd 
to boost of, and cripple the effect. The transposition of the 
drinking scene, annihilates the design of the fine Bacchanalian 

song, aud the extension of this pert, by a very dull distn^nr, 
without the smallest pretence to originality, rakes much front 
the interest of the whuhr opera; while the alterations iu the 
musical part of the lucautstion scene de 
of M. de ^Weber** happiest thoughts. 



Hay market Theatre. 



Two short musical pieces were produced last month st tbia 
comfortable and well-situated boose ; but neither of them met 
with success: it is therefore, utfiecetsary to eater into any par- 
ticulars coocerning them, aa they do uot appear to be couneelcd 
uae or names that can excite further ' 



Thie 



Ai>ki i>Hi Theatre. 

is making extraordinary i 

nirticularlv in the 
we shall be able to 
tbe advances which, we I 

it as a meat respectable ope 
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MEMOIR OF LUDWIG SPOHR. 



W h ether it be a mere affectation, or that excessive 
Gallimania which mukes the Germans delight in polluting 
their excellent original language with French words and 
phrases, we know not, hot certain it is that Mr. 8pohr 
persevering)? uses the christian name of Louis, though his 
father, not ashamed, like him, of his German origin, had 
him baptized* by that of Lv<htug. Ludwig Spohr, then, is 
the son of a well known physician at Seesen, in the 
Brunswick territory, and was born there about the year 
1783, or as other biographers say, 1780. 

According to the statement of several persons in Bruns- 
wick, young Spohr shewed in his earlier years no symp- 
tom whatever of those great talents, by which, at a 
maturer age, he baa delighted and astonished the musical 
world. He was, on the contrary, a very awkward youth, 
little distinguished for any thing that could render him 
interesting to society. It is not accurately known at what 
period of bis life his musical education began, but the 
first master be had for the violin was Mancowt, whose 
quartetts hare made his name favourably known. 

After M. Spohr had been engaged for some time 
as chamber musician in the service of the Duke of 
Brunswick, he accompanied his second master, the famous 
violin player, Eik, partly at the Duke's expense, on a 
professional tour to Russia The frequent opportunities 
be had during this journey of hearing the most celebrated 
players, and the best organized orchestras, materially 
contributed to the cultivation of his musical judgment. 
In the year 1804, he travelled through various parts of 
Germany, principally for the purpose of giving public 
concerts; and from an account of his appearance at 
Leipzig, published in the Musikolische Zeitung on the 
10th of December, in the same year, bis performance 
would seem to have been so extraordinary, that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how be could subsequently add to his 
reputation. Another reporter, not less extravagant in 
his flattery than the former, concludes his narrative with 
this exclamation, " Hail to the age which could produce 
such an artist!" 

The Germans have been exceedingly lavish in their 
praises of this composer. Not only his compositions, and 
his style of playing, but even his manners and his per- 
sonal appearance, have received their share of eulogium. 
In 1805, that illustrious patron of musical talent, the 
II. 



Duke of Saxe Gotha^took M. Spohr into bis sen ice, under 
the title of concert-master. From this period are dated 
most of his compositions, which, for the greatest part 
are instrumental,— concertos for the violin, and for tbe 
clarionet ; quartetts, and duets for the violin, orchestral 
symphonies and overtures, and lastly, variations, sonatas, 
and pot-pourris for the harp, with accompaniments for 
the violin. He is not always happy in vocal compo- 
sition, though he has made every exertion to gain a re- 
putation in this high department of music. One great 
error that he has, in coinmou w ith Rossini, fallen into, 
is, giving to the voice passages to execute, that arc only 
fit tor instruments. A certain gloom is spread more or 
less over all his compositions, as far as regards melody ; 
and the interest they excite, mainly consists in tbe pro- 
found learning, the richness of the harmonies, and in 
tbe skilful modulations which they display. Nevertheless 
he is one of the principal living composers of Germany, 
and hia works for his own particular instrument are not 
rivalled by any contemporary. 

As a performer on the violin, he has, if possible, a still 
greater reputation than as a composer, and stands 
unequalled for beauty and fulness of tone, for purity 
of style, and energy of expression, and for what may be 
called a clattiml taste. Kie.<e«elter and Pa^anini have 
gained a higher name for execution, and May seder for 
grace and ease, but none as a performer combines so many 
great qualities as Spohr. In quartctt playing, which 
is by far the best test of a true musician, he therefore 
shines much more than in a concerto di bravura. Being 
a composer, be enters better into tbe genius and spirit of 
what ne performs, than those who have not analyzed 
music with the critical nicety of an author. All true 
judges, that have heard him, perceive that bis chief 
object is to carry into effect the composer's design, and 
not to make an ostentatious display of his own powers. 
During his engagement at Gotba, be made several 
professional tours in different parts of Germany, and 
increased his reputation, particularly at the musical 
festival at Frankenhausen, and at the Congress of Vienna 
in 1814. Here, it is said, he even eclipsed the famous 
Rode, though it is at tbe same time mentioned, that in 
a private party, where Rode, Spbor, and Mavseder, 
played each a violin quartetl of bis own composition, that 
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of Mayseder was unanimously crowned, both for com- 
position and for performance. In Vienna he lived for 
a considerable time as a director of music, and though 
he wn.tr during tliig period some beautiful violin quar- 
tettos, it is said, he much neglected his playing. Not- 
withstanding this, he received the most flattering ap- 
plause in all the principal cities of Italv, where he 
travelled in the year 1SI7. After his return from that 
country, lie became director of music at the theatre of 
FranLfort on the Maine. 

In the year 1 sis, he quitted the latter pmce, and after 
having again travelled in Germany for the purpose of 
giving public concerts, he came at the invitation of the 
Philharmonic Society of London to this metropolis; and 
at the |>erformances of this useful and celebrated associ- 
ation produced two symphonies and an overture that give 
him an undoubted right to be classed amongst the great 
orchestral composers of the age. He resides lit present 
in Cassel, in" the capacity 01 Maestro di Capeila, an 
honourable and most lucrative appointment, and con- 
tinues to present the lovers of music, from time to 
time, witli new compositions. Among his last works of 
high reputation must be mentioned his two operas Faust 
and Jessonda, (Zvmirtt and Aior not having become so 
favourably known.) and his tenth concerto for the violin. 



SIGNOR CARPANI axd COUNT ORLOFF. 

Tub following in an extract from a letter of 8'urnir Carpani, 
a writer of whom we have before had ill iMpin to speak*, 
addrewd to the Editor of the BiUfafeem Italiana. Its 
object in a critical examination of a work entitled liutti tur 
tllhtoire itr la Mudque en /fall?, depuis lei temp* let plat 
aneieni, jutqu a not jours, par M.U Comic Orloff", Sena, 
teur ,le t Empire Rust* ; and as, in pointing out the nmis- 
siong in the Count s work, relatirc to different musicians of 
Italy, Sijrnor Carpani presents us with various particulars 
but little known, we shall make no apology fur presenting 
the reader with a considerable portion of the letter. 

After many piquant remarks upon the book-inakiu* apirit of the 
present day, and some observations relative to the suspicious 
nature of the sources from which the Count ha* derived his 
information rcirardinf the music and musician* of Italy, 
Signor Carpani continues : 

. ..." I shall not say a word of the transcendent mas- 
ters and virtuosi of a more distant period, whose names 
Count Orloff has passed over in silence; I shall confine 
"to the mention of those who flourished from the 



beginning of the last century up to the present period. 

" In vaiu do we seek in this partial and imperfect 
commentary for the name of Bononeini, so renowned 
as the rival of the great Handel, and who rcaited such 
well-earned laurels in England, as well as in his native 
country; in vain for the name of Ihrmo, a composer 
who died in the service of the Court of Vienna, and who 
gained so much reputation by sotting the greater part 
of the dramas of the great Metastasis independently of 
his excellent compositions for the church. N ot a won! 
is said of Pontic and Auletla, though illustrious in their 
day fur the admirable music which they adapted to the 
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poetry of Cesareo ; not a word of Conti, also composer 
at the Imperial Court of Vienna, and regarded as the 
Gluck of his time, a genius not less singular than pro- 
found, and whose celebrated opera of Don Quiatote, 
first brought out in 1710, long kept possession of the 
boards of Vienna. And to approximate nearer to our 
own times, not a syllable is said of the celebrated 
Venetian Biffi, maestro di rapeUa in San Marco, the first 
who ventured to repeat the same motive a hundred 
times over, and yet always exercised such masterly art and 
ingenuity, as to give additional pleasure at every repe- 
petition, a practice that has since been carried to such 
perfection in the operas of Paesiello. One is still i 
surprised at finding no mention made of the 
San Martini, the Amphion of the Milanes 
efforts tended in so eminent a degree to extend the limits 
of instrumental music; who was the inventor of so many 
new forms lioth with respect to melody and harmony ; 
who introduced so many modifications, before unknown, 
and familiarized his countrymen with the productions of 
foreign eom|>osers. The omission of his name is the more 
extraordinary, as Ronssean and Burney are loud in 
his praise, both as a composer for the church aud for 
the chamber. This truly Bound musician lived to a 
considerable age ; he was still nourishing in 1780. 
Nothing is said of VJticsa, also a Milanese, a composer 
of a very pure and easy vein, and whose compositions 
breathe the very soul of love; he was considered as the 
Sncchini of instrumental music, aud was flourishing 
at the close of the last century; nothing of VaMe t 
another very original Milanese composer, whose nu- 
merous masses and other compositions for the church, 
were long the delight of his fellow-citizens; nothing of 
the elder Moma, maestro di capeila iu the Duomo di 
Milan , a man of great musical learning, and father 
of the Cavalier Caro, who at a later period filled the 
same situation ; nothing of the profound Marian, 
maestro of the Duomo di Sarzana, a distinguished scholar 
of Padre Martini, whose celebrity began at aa early 
age, who saw a long term of years and renown, and died 
in 1785; nothing of Carpani, maestro di Capeila in S. 
Pirtro di Roma, and who taught the secrets of his de- 
lightful art to the renowned Clement i, of whom our 
author with his usual fidelity says not a single word. 
In the same manner he passes without any notice 
Zanotti, another disciple of Padre Martini, and a 
maestro of very high repute in San Fetronio'm Bologna ; 
he passes in equal silence Padre Vallottt, maettro at 
Santo di Padova, a contrapuntist of the first rank, and 
author of the highly-esteemed work, Scienxa Teorica e 
Pratica dclUi Musica Moderna, ami who died in 1 780. Nor 
is any notice taken of his predecessor and master Padre 
Calletfari, the instructor of the celebrated Tartmi ; nor 
of the Milanese Padre Callenacci, a rigid composer 
for the church, who has given the world a series of 
admirable fuges for the organ, and who flourished till 
about the close of tho last century- ,„ ,„ a , _ 

" Nor does the list terminate here of 
composers, both for the church and theatre, who I 
been deprived of their second life by the 
silence of our musical chronicler. To begin with the 
church : Venice boasts of her Furlanetta, deceased only 
within these few years, and who long filled with honour 
the situation of maestro di capeUa iu San Marco; Bo- 
logna of her Manj'redmi and Marchess* the latter a very 
animated and elegant composer, the former author of 
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the work entitled Rrgole Armrmiclie, fyc., to whom it is 
no common praise that he filled for tuny years, and 
with increasing reputation, the post of maestro to the 
perial Court of Petersburg, the country of our chro- 
ler ; Lodi of Padre Bonjklii, who also composed vary 
successfully for the theatre; Imola of a G ionium, 
abounding with genius and science ; Loretto of the two 
Basili, father and son, the former of whom was con- 
sidered as one of the most able church composers of 
his lime, and who lias found in bis sou a worthy heir 



to hut 



isieiia 



of his talents and 

of a Salulini and a Lampini, 
repute ; Livorno of a Mej ; Turin of a Gasparini and an 
OUani ; Milan of a Piazza* a Valaperta and a 1'iun- 
tauida, pupils of tbe learned Fioroui; VercelK of its 
two Perotti ; Pisa of its Betwenuts, §-c., respecting all 
which names our historian of modern Italian music is 
altogether silent. . 

" But we will now return to the theatre, respecting 
which the Count is, if possible, guilty of still move 
striking and unaccountable omissions. It will be for 
him to declare from what motives, and with what 
right and justice be should, in a musical history of Italy 
during tbe eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, have 
been guilty of such acts of ft 
of the most illnstrious of our 

1 feel proud in recording, and whose fame not only 




Is throughout Italy, but ha 
distant countries. . 

" These are ii maestro Mays, it maestro Orgitano, il 
maestro Righini, a Portogallo, an Aletsandri, a Martini, 
a Nasolini, a Generali, a Cocda, a Paccim, a Monfroce, 
a Martacchi, a Gneeco, a Mercadantc, and the two 
Mosca, all maestri, and all passed over in melancholy 
silence by this northern illustrator of tbe grandeur of 
Italian musk. Opietto setletdrionale illustratore deW 
Italiano-musica-grandezza j. 

" All you in whoso bosom beats an Italian heart, 
answer me whether this list of names be not suf- 
ficient to insure to Italy the indisputable primacy, 
(prinmloj, in this most delightful of the fine arts .' We 
are now, I do not attempt to deny it, in tbe silver age 
of music ; yet many luminaries remain who have filled 
their urns of light from the golden age that has expired; 
and nature in her beneficence, in order to keep alive tbe 
sacred flame of harmony, and the spark of generous 
emulation, has launched from her bosom a Rossini, 
who while be has enriched our stores with new treasures 
of melody and harmony, has not expended our already- 
riches, but has drawn amply and fearlessly 
his own inexhaustible fundst. 



" But anterior to tbe more recent fame of Rossini, was 
there any composer in Europe, whose renown was superior 
to that of May I* who, constantly pouring forth from 



• Bssilt, autlkor of Scastwr, an oratorio, &c. ; for 
of which and of the composer, gee Harmokico*, Vol. I., p. 178. 

others. But Signor Rossini's inexhaiulMe funis seem already 
exhausted.-- Editor. 

t In giving this letter of Signor Carpani we do not hold ourselves 
responsible for tbe opinions that it avows or implies. He has 
mentioned some names iliat Count OrlotT ought not to have omitted ; 
others that none but a jealous Italian would have attempted to 
draw from tlie oblivion to which their feebleness lias condemned 
them. Signor Carpani betrays tbe very ignorance that he con- 
demns, when he asks the question to which this note 
Did he, we ask, never hear of one Mozart ?— Editor. 



the rich treasury of his mind, has, during half a century, 
displayed a greater pomp of genius f Upon whom 
has theatrical fortune smiled more propitiously than 
upon him ? distinguished not [less for purity, elegance, 
grace, expression, and copiousness, than for learning and 
judgment, he had not, during a long series of lustrums, 
any one to surpass him in the higher walks of composition. 
And yet will it be credited that the Count OrlotT never once 
mentions his name ? Imperishable is the renown of his 
Ginevra di Scozzia, of his Adelasia, of his Ijndoitr.a, of 
bis Adelaide, of bis Elisa, of his Rosa Bianco t Rosa 
Rossa, of his Sriti, of his Misterj Eleusini ; as well as a 
host of other master-pieces of another kind, »-uch as 
// Dtwidc, La Passione, It Sivra, «S V . ," besides Ms ten 
Masses fora full orchestra, two solemn Vesper-services and 
severalhymns to the Virgin, all breathing sweetness, piety, 
and holy love. The whole of the sacred music o! this 
master w as composed for the choir of Bergamo, w here he 
fills the situation of m>wstro. And so active is the 
genius of this coui|>oscr, and so pleased is fame in re- 
counting his triumphs, that at trie very moment I am 
writing this, the journals of Paris arc loud in the 
praises of his Medea, which has just been introduced 
there, and forms the delight of the Parisians. 

" But it is not in the instance of Mayr i " 
Plutarch of the north maintains such 
silence,— or rather I should have said unjust,' tar I 
cannot believe tbe work will have tbe power of being 
injurious. He treats with the same neglect the re- 
nowned author of tbe Cosa Ram, the most melodious, 
and the most universally known of all the operas 
existing : of L' Albero at Diana, and La Capriceiasa 
Corretta, operas of so much beauty, and felicity of 
melody, harmony, and expression, that they were sung 
in all the theatres of Europe; and after an interval of 
nearly forty years, the latter is still repeated in the 
theatres of Naples. And is it so, poor Martini ! after 
having enjoyed so exalted a reputation, after having 
lived for years at the court of Petersburg, and after 
terminating thy days there, at no Distant period, shall 
it all avail thee nothing? The Russian historian, who 
undertakes to give a supplement to Burnev, knows not 
who thou art, and is ignorant of thy noble labours, 

" in that very place where be 



though they 
himself was born ! 

"After instances like these, how expect that the 
Count OrlotT should speak of a Rtgkini, who during tbe 
trifling period of thirty years was maestro to the court 
of Berlin, and composed a multitude of operas, both of 
the seria and buffa kind, the greater number of which 
were received with applause, and some with enthusiasm, 
besides a great portion of very masterly music for the 
church. What avails it to an Orgitani, a Nasolini, a 
Monfroci, to have given such illustrious proofs of their 
talents? It is true that those stars of the brightest 
promise were extinguished before they bad reached 
their meridian ; but even bad their lives been preserved 
to the arts for half a century, like some great names we 
have already cited, they would not have experienced a 
better fate at the hands of our musical chronicler. 

" But there are some things in the history of this author 
and his book, that border on the marvellous. During 
these latter years it would seem, that tbe good Count 
has actually sojourned for a considerable time at Naples, 
was a great amateur of music, and never failed to near 
every thing that was worthy of being heard. Nay, i 
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he was personally acquainted with the principiil artists 
and professors, and was in lull scent for anecdotes and 
memoirs ; ill a word, he lived upon music, and in the I 
heart of music And yet amidst nil the musical world 
of Naples, he never collected one hint respecting a certain 
Afon/roee, one of the most wonderful geniuses of tlx- present 
age, whose immature loss is still, and will long continue to 
be universally lamented. So fruitful and so extraordinary 
was the talent of this youthful uspirnnt to fame, that iii 
one single lustrum, riz., from his seventeenth to his 
twenty-second year, a year which saw him hurried to 
an untimely grave, he had composed several ma tsrt for 
eight real parts, a Miterere for twelve real parts, and the 
operas of AUira, Armida, Piramo e 1 iV<e, and La , 
Nasrita rT Alride, besides Canons in eight parts, and a 
number of symphonic* and detached pieces, — productions 
that surprised all the cognoscenti by the novelty, the ! 
beauty, the originality, the expression, and the learning 
by which they were marked. If.i« then, let me ask, 
is it possible, that our biographer, residing on the 
spot, should have been ignorant of the existence, and 1 
the fame of such a genius, and if they md tome uuiler 
his knowledge, how happens it that he has pass*! d".ei£ 
in silence, a composer so memorable in that art, the tri- 
umphs and deeds of which he professed to record ? 

"To enter into a detail of the characteristic and dis- 
tinguishing merits of the other masters whose names 1 
have recorded, but concerning whom the Count has been 
wholly silent, would lead me far beyond the limits of 
a letter, I shall therefore content myself with giving a 
list of such operas produced by them, as have been 
received with the greatest applause, some of which have 
for these thirty years post kept their place on the Italian 
stage, as well as in the most celebrated theatres of Europe. 

"They are the following: L'Armino, It Ftngafa e 
Comala, and // A/arc' Antonio of Pavesi; / Ritt d' Efctp, 
and La Tervtn e Claudia of Farinelli ; L< Cie»palrti, La 
McrvfH', and hi Semi rami de of Nasolini; // Trajur.n 
IN IXtcia, and // Coriolano of Nicoljni ; hi C+jittde, 
L Evelina, and L" Ariijhetto of Coccia; Cli Sciti of 
IVrtogallo; hi Pn*a tfail uprarJ^QuetXQ ; 1 Bac- 
■ nitidt and L higrime d' ana niilnn, by GenerAh ; 
/ a Duma Soldato, by Orlnndi; // Cominaiu, and // 
Jinruar di Mshvim, of Pacciui ; L' ApoUan d? Ercole? 
and L' Elisa t Claudia, of Mercadaiite ; and U lioitna, 
by Morlacchi. Hut enough of this. The operas here 
enumerated are familiarly known by all pcrsous in Italv, 
and by all lovers of music out of it, with the solitary exeep- I 



lion of the Count Urloff; and yet, as some evil genius will 
hare it, this is the very man, forsooth, who must write 
a musical history of this country ! 

" I cannot for the life of me help thinking at this 
moment, of a certain well knowu fable; but 1 leave you 
to guess it. The moral is, that in order to flv, it is not 
enough merely to wish to lly,— or, to sing agreeably, 
merely to have a voice. Something mort it wauling .— 
wi.jgs, and suitable knowledge." 

Vienna, lorn F t *nwry, 19*4. * * * 



IMPROVEMENTS ON THE FLUTE D' AMOUR, 
AND THE OCTAVE FLUTE. 

In a former number we gave from a foreign Journal an 
account of Professor Januschti performance on the Flute 
DAmour, and have now to add, from the nok source*, 
the following particulars relative to tlmt instrument. 

The Mute d'Amour, an instrument which bos beeu 
known for a number of years, and which is onlv a flute 
of a greater compass, was often set a minor third, and 
sometimes a pure fourth lower, but always in a very 
imperfect manner. Its lovely, tender, and yet at the 
same lime, tolerably full lone in the mode G major, in 
which alone it was, for the greater part, fit for use, led 
M. Januseh. who has for u number of yean been Pro- 
fessor of the flute in Frago.-, t<» attempt its improvement, 
and if possible to bring an instrument again into use,' 
which had formerly ranked- high among mstroments of 
tli- soft and lender kind. He therefore projected a 
plan ac'cording in mathematical proportions, m order to 
lam it arfouatb lower. His next care was to provide it with 
th« nWsxary kftys, • and render tbmftuitab'lp 

and commodious, to conform them as far as possible to 
those used in the common flute. He has completely 
succeeded in his obj.-et. and brought it to such per- 
fection, that the Mute d'Amnar is admirable in the prr- 
forman. e of concertos, and particularly ill liimm_,,L 
of the ufaj/d aiKl andante kind, and in CTCiyjuwya I art 
v. hieh has been satisfactorily proved on several paMir oc- 
casions, when the performance has been baited with hvely 
applause by some of the most discerning amateurs. 

Its relation to the common flute is such, thai C 
above gamut, sounds like G gamut. It is true that there 
are common flutes manufactured of this compass, which 
besides the eight or nine usual keys, have also five 
on the lower division; but I lie character of the tones 
remains always the same, and is attended with this dis- 
adrantage, thai the mechanism is complex and its effect 
n t certain. The mechanism of the Mute d Amour is more 
simple, and more to be depended upon ; and its ten- 
lender, ami yet tolerably powerful, tone possesses srcW- 
racfer peculiar to, itself. » x 

It is provided with the keys of the lower C, and C 
sharp,— of E flat,— double F,— G sharp,— B flat,— and 
the middle C. Instead of the first and sixth hole, which 
would hnve rcquir-d too great an extension of the fingers, 
keys with double levers Unsc been introduced. 

With regard to the Octave flute, all the instruments of 
thiskmd, that have heretofore been employed in >. !., - 
tra, have been found imperfect in certain nodes. The same 
professor has had one made with six keys, vw , J) sharp 
— double F, — G sharp,— B flat, — and middle C. The ob- 
ject gamed by this improvement is t«ofold : thefijsjjfrthat 
the instrument will no longer require a separate ner- 
former in the orchestra, as every plaveron Ihe liute <*iJJ 
be easily able to use it; the secui.d i' . ihat«II the modes 
will now be able to be given with purity upon id 
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ON THE MUSIC OF THE A8HANTEES AND 
FANTEES 



»« pafrr 197.] 

M No. 5, which I shoeJd conjecture <o begin in Bi 
and to end in D minor, was occasioned by an Euglis h 



«• Abiirikirri applies itidiscriminately to all nations be- 
yond the sea, as Thuito does to all nations far in the 



vesw-1 bringing the report of a battle, in which the French ; s ^ j( s) d * b f d ; 

were defeated and thoir town burned. The words are 



interior. Cooroorapun is a very large insect of Ibe genus 
mantis (soothsayer) frequently met with here, and the 



«r>tk i 

town fire pal tat; 



Allegro. 

paSl 



talion, standing with its eyes fixed on those of the object, 
and swinging Us head and body from side to side without 
' moving its feet, until the animal falls in fits and dies *. 
■ Agwun is a noun of multitude, comprehending all the 
I goal kind. 

For the Sanko. 



No. 5. FANTEE AIR. 



" — . 



1 




— 




" A long tale accompanies No. 6. An Ashantee having 
been surprised in an intrigue with another man's wife, 
becomes the Blare of the King, and is obliged to follow 
the army in a campaign against the celebrated Attah, 
the Akim caboceer mentioned in the history. The Ashan- 
tee army having retired, this man either deserted or could 
not join his division, and after concealing himself 
time in the forest, was taken by a party ot 
he addresses in the following words: 

Etgtret of* e*J 
Panther both her* 

1 est* ldie! 



Alt' «fm ad»o cream, 
Uusii now my crooin. 

MVsroa.' Mmitroo! 
I die! Idle! 



Fw woman's sake I die! I die! 

AHrtlt m iueomief Attuh n* hvemu.' 
Attah, dant kill ml Attah, doa't kin me '. 



AIL 



I 

No. 6 AN ASHANTEE AIR. 



"The man's life, it was added, was 
urged that he understood how to make 
to he E minor. 



when he 

The key 



For the Sank ,. 



No. 7, in G 
understood : — 



to convey the moral, that riches prompt mankind to wickedness, the word " makes" is 



No. 7. AN ASHANTEE AIR. For the Sanko. 



Onoompah yahpah 
(Makes) Per-son do bad, 



yahpah 



$ic - cd ric - ea onoompah yahpah 
gold gold (makes) per- son do bad 




o - noompah yahpah o - noompah yahpan 



A - mm sir • ea o- noompah yahpah. 
A - kirn gold (makes) person do bad. 



* The power of fascination, by the en*?, is believed and drB&det] 
io those parts of Africa at mortal, whether exercised by the Fetish 
priesti against rata, or by the cooroompun against animals. The 
Usa prerailed in Pliay'a time, bmt it waa ascribed, to the voice. 
- b. libro quodam Plmii naturals, hutori- ieji qoasdam in 

Tor. II. 



terrS AlricS famihas hominum voce alque t inruS t-ffair inanliunv 
Qui ai imrx-nsiin forte lourUvt-riiil pulchroserboret, »occ (ri lartiorea, i 
infantes iimucniorrs, cgrcgios eqnoa, pecudes paatu, atque colta 
optima*, cmoriantur rrpent* hare omnia." A ©ooroompua wir 
be found amongst the specimens for the British Museum. 

8 K 
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No. 8. MODERN FAN TEE AIR. 



For the Stnko. 



Presto. 




" No. •, became a common song in March last in praise I poor child got no gold to buy kanky ; good white man 
of the present Governor in Chief; who, in consequence of ' gives you cam.' It will be observed that the air much 
the famine occasioned by the preceding invasion from resembles No. 1 1 , wherefore I suspect it is an alteration, 

aud not a composition ; although the key seems to be G 
major, and it is impossible to attach any key to the 



the Ashantees, daily distributed corn to the starving 
multitude: the words are even more incoherent and figu- 
rative than the others, therefore 1 have not written them, 
but the meaning to be gathered is, ' poor woman and 



latter. 

No. U. MODERN FANTEE AIR. 



For the Sanho. 



Presto 




No. 10. ASn.VNTEE AIR. 



For the Sunko. 




' /r fr 
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No. 11. .\5II\NTEE AIR. 



or 



For 



* " * " 9 9 m m m r r #-=- ^ ■ ' * m 1 



No. 1 8, in D minor, is played by only two flute6, and is one of the softest airs 1 have met with. 

No. ia AN AS HAN TEE AIR. For the Flutes 




Awlantf. 



4 ■ ' + + \ m 4 \ — a * a 
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No. 1 4, is an Accra Fetish hjmn, sung by one man and one woman, or more, at Christmas. 
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n/'Sr^SSu'tataaet, 



"Somebody's child, ' meaui Uie child of a person of 
consoquPi.ce. 'reminding™ of Hidalgos; •- the son of some- 
body," so applies in Spanish, lu regularity IS 
and" its transition from G major to C major i 



No. 14. AN ACCRA FETISH HYMN, S^*^ 



Andante 





[Tote 



in our next.'] 



ON THE MUSIC OF THE HINDOOS. 
[From the Cwstn.] 

Thk Hindoos affirm that they received their music from 
the gods, and the traditions that exist among them 
respecting its power in distant ages, are Terr interesting. 
Their mmodies are called Ratios, the first five of which 
are said to have been composed by Mahadoeh , and to have 
been productive of prodigious effects. One of these was 
designated by the name of the Nocturnal Raug, which 
was allowed to be sung only during the hours of night. It 
is believed that during the reign of the Emperor Akbcr, 
when, on a certain occasion, Mia Tonsine sung this 
melody at mid-day, the sun became suddenly darkened, 
and thick night overspread the earth wherever the voice 
Tonsine had penetrated.* 

The raug Dheepuck is, according to traditionary re- 
port, attended with still more tremendous consequences. 
Akber wished to be witness of the effects which its per- 
formance would produce, and commanded the musician 
Naik Gopaul to sing it. The artist's hesitation to com- 
ply with his request did but en flame his curiosity the 
more; and he enforced unconditional obedience on the 
part of the musician^ The^singer began ^by ULmt a 



l of .11 



who, if xhcT do 
"with 



he were about to undertake a long journey ; he then 
stripped himself and plunged into the waters of the 
Gunin*. Scarcely had fee comnMnced the &ong when the 
waves around him began to boil in tumultuous fury. 
He became silent, and the sweat of death hong in 
drops upon his brow; he entreated the mercy of the 
Emperor, but he, not yet satisfied of the full effects of the 
power of the heavenly song, obliged him to continue 
it. Upon bis beginning the second verse, flames is- 
sued from his body and he was consumed, though in 
the midst of the waters. 

Another rang has the power to call dowu rain from 
heaven. On a certain occasion, when the plains of 
Bengal were parched up with drought, and the fields 
of rice were in danger of perishing, a young girl to 
whom its wonderful effects were known, sung this 
melody. A refreshing rain followed, which revived tbc 
country, and restored to life the almost perished fruit. 

The Hindoos still live under the firm conviction that 
there are singers at present existing among them, who 
are acquainted with the secret power of these heavenly 
rsmgs, and who know bow to sing them so as to call these 
powers into action. With respect to their present music, 
it is for the most part of a noisy kind, and without 
any pretension to beauty ot system: a few of their 
melodies, however, possess a lovely simplicity, and there 
are others of a peculiar and agreeable wiklneas ot 

• Kl 
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STATE OF MTSIC !N AMERICA. 



The Western Continent, particularly that im 
part of it occupied by the descendants of our own fore- 
fathers, is daily becoming an object of increasing interest 
to the inhabitant* of the Bcitiah dominions. By the 
of the fine arts in a nation, is generally esti- 
. the advance of a people to wards refinement ; and, 
as we heartily join in the pleasure expressed, or felt, by 
the disinterested and enlightened portion of our country- 
men, at the rapidly-improving condition of the United 
Slates, we were much gratified by the receipt of the 
following communication from an inhabitant of that 
country, which shews that the cultivation of music is 
l hero armed at a point that few amongst us here arc 
aware of, or have even surmised. 

The commencement of our correspondent's, letter would, 
at first sight, lead to a very different conclusion to that 
which we draw from the whole ; but the perusal of part 
of its contents, and of what follows, will show that the 
author is a little loo sanguine in his expectations, and, 
in his leal, wishes to see his favourite, art arrive 'at full 
maturity, without passing through any of the usual 
stages. In ten years it " 
live, find the inhabitants 
able to encourage every musical enterprise, as those of 
the wealthy and polished town ef Liverpool are at the 
present moment. 

Our Correspondent's letter is dated A r *tt< York, Septm* 
ber SGth, 18«*, and after some preliminary matter of « 
private nature, proceeds ns follows:— 

" This place as a city is slow in encouraging musical 
enterprise, though it bos been deluged for the last few 
years with concerts, as tbey are called, of a very indiffe- 
rent kind, which certainly tend to vitiate rather than 
improve the public taste. These have in general been 
ill. planned, and worse performed. Duriug this year 
(1824), however, two new musical , associations have 
sprung up, which promise much. The first in point of 
date is the New York Choral Society] for classical sacred 
music ; and the other, The Philluirmomc Society of New - 



i.s probable* that he will, if he 
of .New York as anxious and as 



I The foUowlnif are the officers of the Chora 
and the address prefixed to the book of. the 

fonnance, 



Society, 



I 



" Rev. Jamea Miluor. D. D. President. 
Rev. II. J. Feltus, l». D. 1ft Vice-President. 
Rev. G. Spring, D. I), in do." 
Rev. J. M. Matthews, 1). D. 3d. ttot " - 
James H. Suindefls, Conductor: ■»" •'■ >*> 
Daniel Ay res. Treasurer. 

Thoa. Btrcb, Setretarvi vA 

■•••.»» •' . . »■ f i. :• 



SlantHnf Committer. 



York, for secular music generally 
composed of the must wealthy of 



This Inst society is 
our citizens. The 
Choral Society has given four grand performances since 
its organisation, eacli of which reflects much credit upon 
the conductors. It is greatly to be lamented, however, 
that the public do not seem to appreciate justly its admi- 
rable i>crformances, by affording the infant society that 
support and patronage which every young institution so 
much needs. 

** In Boston The Handel and Haydn Society meets with 
great encouragement, and its concerts are generally very 
respectable. In Philadelphia The Mvsieal Fund Society 
has perhaps the best instrumental band in the country. 
Its performances are likewise very creditable to the state 
of the musical art in America. There are many other 
musical associations in this coantry, some of which arc 
highly rc*]>ectab)e, but an account of them separately 
would hardly be worth a place in a European publica- 
tion." 

The above letter was accompanied by the books ofthrec 
"Grand Performances of the Ntw-lork Choral Society, 
in St. Paul's Church, commencing precisely at eight 
o'clock in the evening. Tickets of admission one dollar 



Samuel l>yer, ft P. Cola, 
H. A. Simons, J. ChesternMn, 

B.Tifikar. ■ *l i»,t ryvA ni 

The 'Society was organized January 80, ISH^d-ftoW* 
atats of about 70 perfiwmingMemberi. - ' ■ ■' ■> 

I -«tj yill *;>.!»: - v .1 .jrr t «■ ..„..• ... .»«,.-,'> 

. !»»« V Mil PREsWTORV ADDRESS. IC10-.H 

".The object of {heNeio-Vork Choral Society, Abe 
cult i vat km of Sacred Music in all its branches ; aud to 

the Society to keep ils expenses within roasbiiablc 
bounds; but it must be obvious to every one, Ihatto a 
considerable extent they will be necessarily incurred in 
conducting a Society of this description. To meet the 
expenses, every performing male member pajfs the sum of 
four dollars annually, in addition to his services. Nun- 
performing members are admitted into the Society, on 
payment of ten dollars per annum. All m<-rrfr>rs are 
entitled to two extra tickets for the four troiraal grand 
performances ; and non-performing members ' are ad- 
mitted once a fortnight to the private rehearsals: Hi- 
therto the funds obtained from these resources- 1 have 
been inadequate to meet the contingent expenses, it J. 
believed that this Society is entitled to general public 
support, and it is solicited accordingly. ,\, JO , ^ 

" The Society has always had tn view, besides jt$, prin- 
cipal object, the aiding of the cause of beneficence in 
this city, aud have therefore voted one lmndred tickets 
each, to five Charitable Institutions, viz., the House of 
Refuge, the Orphan Asylum, the Institution for the 
Deaf aud Dumb, the Female Assistance Society, and the 
Institutions connected with St. George's Church *. 

'* It must be obvious to every reflecting individual that 
the Society must derive its principal pecuniary resources 
from non-performing members.^ It Is at present bat little 
known ; but its conductors feci a confidence that if there 
is sufficient interest excited to ensure a good attendance 
at its first peformance, nnmbers of respectable perverts 
will become members of this description. They therefore 
invite the attention of the public generally to this appeal. ,, 

j • •• • ' * . < . . • i ..I h oa i .* 

FIRST PERFORMANCE. <• •« - <r- : 

■ ■ • - 1-.« •/>..,, 4 it . n i.rr 

h ., i' fl » 

Roast, and Air, Mr. Petrie, Comfort fa .' ..'«• -Jtftuultl. 

Motcltu, O God! when thou mppmnit ."»,-» , u Mosart. 

Air, by a young lady, But thou didst not leure . . HandtL 

Chorus, Lift up your htadi ..... Hendtl. 



• Each 
whatever m 

The Society 



at the door on the 



be entitled to the enlira 
tickela they dupoac of. 
right of aellia*; at the »* 
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Mrs. Pagan, aud Mr., S. $arlc, Hm my *g 

Air, M*rsf1siugleton, fta )i<uf lure . 

Grand Chorus, HaUelnjak to the Father, from fAe 

.Vounf ofOHtet . . . , . . . BrrfAoeea. 

- ^»r.n. 

Overture, Occasional Oratorio i HandeL 

Recit. and Air, Mr*. Sinjrietoii, 0 ,•/«/> voiir Aawb Handel. 
Choi us from Dettiugeu Te Dwuu, Tk TAm CAerui»w /fWrf. 
Solo, from do. TAnis art <A« J£«i»j, accompanied by 

Mr. J. Petrie on the trumpet . . Handel. 

Air, Mr*. Fagan, Let the bright Seraphim, (accompa- 
nied by the aame) . . Handel. 
C boras. Sing unto God, from Judnt Macc+Uus < Handel. 

|UM ii -.U .» ! hi,- .A .11 

In the Second Performance, at Si. Paul's church, on the 
evening of Mn i.jtli, we find some of the above pieces 
repented, together wiili selections from !%■ liexUfupttou^ 
77it' Creation, ,SW, SaiflaWs, Fergolesi's Mass, the pas- 
ticcio-oratorio of Judah, l»y Gardner, '/Vie Mount of' 

Otit»er, #c. 

At (he third performance, in the same place, Oil the 
morning of September the 9th, " General La 1 Wyette 
anil suite, With the Major and Common Council 'of $ew- 
York, were invited, and attended ; when several things 
complimentary to the distinguished visitor were per- 
formed ; amongst which were, Nr the a>TUi'ring hero comes t 
T/utse are Ihu glorious unrkt ! from The ReaemjAion ; the 
Marseilles, Hjrnn, with appropriate English] words ; 
C Vme, ever smilin tj lil,eriy ; 0 lovely yacc : #c. 

T>Ve-&ball conclude this article with an American cri- 
tique on two Musical performances tljat have lately taken 
place in New Xork, which will at once furnish a know- 
ledge of the progress of. music, and of the stjle of criti- 
cisin, in that part of the I nited States. 

We were particularly gratified to observe the performers in 
their seats and the instrnrociits toned in anticipation of the 
time for the commencement of the oratorio, so that the first 
overture was begun at the very instant it had Been announced; 
we notice (his circumstance more especially, because, unfortuna- 
tely it has so generally happened that in performances of this 
description in this city, the audience have been kept waiting a 
considerable time after the specified hour, which every oue 
knows is so painfully tedious and disagreeable. 

This performance commenced with a favourite overture by 
JonieHi, the well kuown and celebrated Neapolitan composer 
of the last century. It waa executed in very good style, and 
afforded evident pleasure to the audience. The orchestra expe- 
rienced some inconvenicucc from the uuavoidable distatice lliey 
were placed from each other, in consequence of the form of Un- 
church aaii organ gallery'. This disadvantage of position was 
obvious to all, throughout the eveuing, and it adds to the merit 
of the society, that under such circumstances they could per- 
form so well. 

The well known aud admired Recit. and Air: '♦Comfort ye 
my people," from Handel's Messiah, were sung with great taste 
and expression by Mr. J. Petrie, a professional mussciiu and sin- 
ger, recently arrived in this city, and whom we shall havoocca- 
sion to notice again, in the course of this critique. Many per- 
sons were reminded of the celebrated singer Braham, iu seve- 
ral passages of this solo, and it was received with much satis- 
faction and delight by the auditory. A motetto by Mozart 
followed next, and wis given in excellent style, with idmirable 
point aud spirit, and in exact lime.— This composition was 



redly, and possesses surprising 



effort in the forte purta waa almost overwhelming ton great 
number of tlie auditors, and wilt not soon be forgotten, ; 

The pleasing aw •• Hut thou uulst no* leave 1 from the Mw- 
tmK wt» sung with much sknjslk ity and effect by Mis* Coaxes 
a young lady about 1 2 years of age, who bids fair to beconse an 
eminent vocalist, should the requisite cant and attention be be. 
ttowed on her: the compass of her voice is considerable and 
her intonation good; it is very unusual to hear so youug a 
singer perform so well iu public. Tins air was followed by 
tbe fine chorus, " Lift up your heads," which went off with 
the rwroUite force and effect. Tbe admired duetto, « Hear 
my prayer," by Kent, wis the next hi order, which was song 
in theft- usual style of excellence by Mrs. 1 agaii and Mr. S. 
Larle ; tin-, lady and gentleman have so often interested and 
delighted a New-York audience, that it seems superfluous to 
add any remarks respecting them. We proceed therefore' to 
notice I he pleasing ami popular air, •'Ob! hid I Jubats Lyre," 
as sun,,' Iij Mrs. Singletou — this lady pow s»es vocal |)Ower» of 
no Ordinary grade, aud has improved very considerably since 
her first coming forward as a soto siugcr iu mured concerts. 
Her voic*is clear an(l of considerable compass aud power , her 
intouatiou correct, and Iter articulation distinct — the divisions 
in this soot; were accurately performed, and it was very favour- 
ably received. 1'liu first part of the performance closed with 
the sublime and majestic chorus from the oratorio of the 
Mount of Olitm, by Beethoven, which was another of the full 
picoes, that has new before becu prcscutcd to the public in 
this city. The connoisseurs and critics, those present who tad 
confidence in the ability of the society, and those who had not 
—were all waiting with considerable solicitude, to hear this 
splendid effort of genius, and which may be justly ranked 
among the first compositions of the present day. ' We believe 
we may assert with confidence, Unit the expectations of all 
were fully realized; and with regard to many of the audience, 
far exceeded — the effect was indeed grand, and was heightened 
by the Irumprt of Mr. J*. Petrie, and the excellent drums 
owned by the Handel aud Haydn Society, and which were po- 
litely loaned for the occasion. — Our limits foihid our enlarging 
on this admirable chorus, and we come now to the second 
part, which was introduced by the admired and brilliant over- 
ture from the Occasional Oratorio by Handel.— This was exe- 
cuted by the on beslra, sided by the powerful organ belonging 
to the church, with much spirit and effect — some trivial 
breaches of time were observable, which are to be attributed to 
(be unfavourable position of the performers, as before referred 
to ; aud also to the iucouvcuictice of not coming together for 
rehearsal in the church ss often as was desirable. To this 
overture followed a recitative uud air by Handel, uever before 
snug lie re, .ii nl which, though difficult, were well sustained by 
Mrs. Singleton, aud evinced her talents as a correct timcst, and 
as having a proper couceptioii of tbe subject. The powerful 
aud sublime chorus, " To Thee, Clierobiw," by Handel, was 
well performed, and although often previously beard by the 
audience, appeared to possess the interest of a new chorus. 
Next followed tbe solo aud chorus, from tbe aame work of tbe 
above celebrated author: "Tbou art the King of Glory, O 
Christ." The former waa executed by a gentleman, who has 
become a very favourite bass singer, and w ho is distinguished by 
the clearness of his tones, and the energy and point of his style. 
He is, we understand, one of the principal choristers in Trinity 
Church, and his performances have, on various occasions, eli- 
cited tbe applause of the best 



We have here also to 
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notice the superior and very effective style In which the trumpet 
was played by Mr. J. Petrir; thi* gentleman not only proved 
Oilmen" to be a master of his instrument, but also exhibited hi* 
judgment and skill m a musician, in a very favourable and lirt- 
IKMintf manner. H'm execution on this brilliant and powerful in- 
tdruuifiit, w.w felt and adiiiowhsired by nil, and addetl, irt-an 
enrftient degree, to the Merest »ikI pleasure aiv.u by this per- 
formance. Mr». r'aj>ans fine voice was heard to much advan- 
tage in the air " Let the bright Seraphim," accompanied also 
on the trumpet by Mr. Petrie ; and this first exhibition of the 
t'boral Society ended with the animated and favourite chonn 
from Jwlas Maccabeus, "Sang unto God, and high lUW«l 
raise," which, by a Judicious decision of the conductor was re- 
peated, and produced a most pleasing and enlivening eflect. 
Indec<l, it has very seldom been seen, that an audience at the 
close of a performance, have beeu found in such fixed ultcntion, 
and so httle disposed to withdraw, as oa this occasion. To the 
celebrated organist, Mr. Moran, the conductor*. Mr. J. II. 




Mr. J. II 

III t'lll/ofl 



i 



Sw m.lells and Mr. Dyer, who officiated as vocal leaders in the 
chorusses, much credit is due for tlie very ablennd baadsomr 
manner in which they sustained U* sorerjldtitiea assumed by 
them, and to the orchestra and etioir nt large, for the order and 

decorum which prevailed throughout tbo whole evening. It 
uiav lie satisfactory to some who may be disposed to iwrtice thi* 
communication, to know that ttecliovrcboaisted of atawt tin* 
Miners; the orchestra, of twenty-five inu«n-i:in»: and thatront- 
hfhed, they were considered amply sntfirient for the batldmg, 
which is of a rrspectablr siite. It is a subject of regret that m> 
few comparatively were disposed to attend this oratorio; but. 
under all the circumstances, this was perhaps to be expected, 
in a first attempt of a aocicty ao recently iostitoted. We pro- 
pose, at some future time, to notice the last performance of tins 
society, which has since taken placr in St. Paul's Church, and 
which we conceive to have increased their already well earned 

reimtatiou. PmLouciir i 
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A Selection of Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and 
Accompaniments, fry Henry R. Bishop, <inrf chorac- 
terittic words, Thomas Moore, Esq., Ninth 
Number. (Power, 3-i, Strand.) 

The eight numbers of the Irish Melodies already riren 
to the world, have made the music of onf neighbouring 
island so generally known, that it may seetn quite super- 
fluous to say one word upon the matter here : but the 
present being the only new part of the above collection 
that has appeared since the commencement of our pub- 
lication, and as the subject of Irish melody is exceed- 
ingly interesting, both in a national and musical point 
of view, and may not be very familiar to all of our 
readers, we shall devote to it a small portion of the space 
usually allotted to matter more strictly critical. 

There is great reason to believe that music was very 
early cultivated in Ireland; not that kind of music, 
chiefly dependant upon rhythm, which was practised by 
the Ancients, but that in which melody, according to 
the modern acceptatioh of the term, has an eqnal share 
in conjunction with measure, or fti6/»o ">'•• '••> not only 
employed to mark quantity, but to express passion. 
Those amongst the Irish tunes, which are the oldest, 
according to history that deserves confidence, are 
allowed to he the best. Girafdus Cambrensis/ in his 
Cambria Descriplio, giving an account of the peculiar 
manner ol singing practised by the Welsh, and the 
inhabitants of the norlh of England in the twelfth 
century, tells us, thnt <■ The Britons do not sing in 
unison, like the inhabitants of other countries, but in 
many different parts; so that when a company of singers 
among the common people meets to sing, as many diffe- 
rent parts are heard as there arc performers, who all at 



* Or Grain, (Silvester) of H'ata, Secretary to Henry II, and 
*fter»«rds ttirhop of St. David's, 
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length unite in consonance, with organic sweetness. In 
the Northern parts of Great Britain, beyond the H um- 
ber, the inhabitants use the same kind of symphonwus 
harmony." — If the authority of Giraldus be allowed, 
the inference of Mr. Bunting, in his Historical and Cri- 
tical Dissertation on the Irish Harp must be granted ; 
namely, that if theWelch knew counterpoint at the period 
mentioned, the Irish musl, d fortiori, hare been 
acquainted with it, because the former people admitted 
the superior knowledge of the latterr. Dr. Buroey is 
rather startled at so early a mention of music in parts 
among the Britons, and endeavours to throw discredit 
on the testimony of Giraldus, whose veracity certainly 
has been doubted ; but the Cambrian historian being an 
open enemy of the monks, the chief chroniclers of the 
dark ages, he was exposed to insinuations that ought no* 
to be read with caution. 

The same author in 1185 wrote an account of the 
state of Ireland, whereiit be makes the following meuuan 
of the extraordinary progress of instrumental music in 
that island. "The attention of this people to musical 
instruments, 1 find worthy of commendation, for their 
skill in them is, beyond comparison, superior to any 
nation I have seen. In these the modulation is not shr* 
and solemn, as in the instruments of Britain, to which 
we are accustomed, but the sounds are rapid and sudden, 
yet, at the same time, sweet and pleasing. It is won- 
derful how, in such precipitate rapidity of the finders, 
the musical proportions are, by art, preserved faultless 
throueliout. They bring on and quit tbeir 

modulalions with so much subtlety, and the tinklings of 
the small strings sport with so much freedom, tinder 
the deep notes of the base, delighting with soch delicacy 

t This is al least the sense in which we understand Mr. tt Tbr 
passaire it must be confessed, is so cooatracSrm as to be •smew hat 
obscure. 
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and calming with such sofucss, that the excellence of 
their art teem* to lie in concealing it" 



That bath of the foregoing quotations betray a want 
of exact knowledge on musical subjects, is most certain ; 
bat tbey are sufficient to shew, beyond all dispute, if 
the author is to he relied on, the advanced state of the 
art, as an art, in Ireland, when it was in a very low 
condition in nearly every other part of Europe; and 
thus furnish hb wilb the means of accounting for the 
great beauty of airs brought -th in a country that 
would hardly have snven birth to tbem at the period 
when they were probably produced, had not a good 
taste for music been very early Formed there, and trans- 
mitted, in spite of the wars and distractions by which 
the ill-fated isle has been, for so many centuries, vi- 
sited. 

Hitherto Mr. Moore has chosen as bis associate In 
the work of which the last number is now before us, Sir 
John Stevenson, a composer greatly distinguished for 
the beauty of his airs. The Poet has now selected 
another coadjutor, and tbe Irish openly express their 
dissatisfaction at the change. We do uot wonder at 
their feelings, but have no right to inquire into The 
cause of the alteration ; it is our business to examine the 
it appears, without any view to names or cir- 



CU This ,K ninth number, like all that' nave preceded," 
except the first, contains twelve melodies, two of tbem 
being also harmonized. The titles of the airs to which 
Mr. Moore has set new words are, 

% Jhe Captivating Youth. ' 
3. The Song of the Woods, 

3. Cummilum, 

4. Paddy Snap. 

5. (Unknown). 
The Mountain Sprite. 



Jr. 



or "i\t it 



•t.i 
i.t ... 



• he Mountain Sprite. 
7. The fioyne Water. 



}t*. .1* 



to pbw* its date for hack. Fromjhis ** extract a few 

•<il I^^Klxtx^ n*l<. <vd ,1inmi>iiti)l rrfln v'fc-iin k «.,'t r,« *i .(■• • 
»'ifA Eaprtutm- ■ 




3Fb 



As vanqtiish'd E - rin wept be - side The 

i 




lUlllKlil. t 



T 



ni iip 1 . ill . t-At . eA riT . . . ver. 9k ' saw, *e. 



_. Coelon Da2 

10l t wish I was on Yonder Hill. 

11. The Minster Man. 

12. The Humours of Ballamaguiry, or the Old 

Larigolee. 

After upwards of a hundred of tbe beat melodies that 
Erin's harp ever sounded, had been culled to enrich 
the former parts of thin collection, it was not to be ex- 
pected that much choice remained ; hence the present 
number skews that, though tbe store of Hibernian airs 
w»s not previously exhausted is a literal sense, it was 
rifled of its best "treasures ; and wo question whether 
the proprietors of this work will not hereafter regret 
that they dad not Adhere to their first determination, by 
stopping at the eighth part. 

The first and second of these melodies are expresaive, 
bat' have. uo •rigtsal character. The third and fourth 
haw hew danced doatsa of times by most of our 
reader* , the latter is a good Bacchanalian song, to 
which the tone is well adapted. Not so the former. 
The fifth would pleeje, were it not so much like many 
other melodies that have already been used in tbe work. 
The sixth and eleventh are very common. The seventh 
is strikingly characteristic, and bears marks of higher 
antiquity than its title implies: tbe ambiguity of the 
key, and the frequent omission of tbe fourth note in. 
tbe scale, where the air modulates into A flat, 



Boyne's ill - fat - ed ri - - • - ver, She j saw, Jr. 




The eighth is more likely to be popular than most 
of the others ; and the ninth will jilease, though the 
resemblance that part of it bears to » The Last Rose of 
Summer," will not fail to be observed. The lenth, .. 



the ancient style of the seventh, and not much 
it, is a fine air. The eleventh may be passed un- 
noticed, and Old LangoUc, which is in wry body g 
memory, is remarkably well suited and set to the words. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Bishop has not shewn so much 
fancy and warmth of feeling in his symphonies and 
accompaniments, as appears in those of Sir J. Stevenson, 
which may be accounted for naturally enough ; though, 
altogether the former is less adventurous and more 
correct. Iu the accentuation of the words we have but 
one instance to complain of ; at page s, second vocal 
staff, where " and" is made a long note on the accented 
part of the bar. At page It) tbe fifth bar is redundant, 
and at page 21 the iourili bar is still more decidedly 
so: the rhythm is remarkably incorrect iu the latter 
case, where the symphony consists of five bars. " 

In looking over this work, *t* were surprised U 
*, many oversights-for oversights we must c~ 
them— in harmony. At page 20 we hav< 

E§E*f ■ 




1 




We should have considered this as an engraver's 
error, had it not appeared twice in the same form. 
Page 23, a 7th is prepared by a 41b, and page 87, a 
4th is unresolved. At pages 41 and 43 are concealed 
5ths in abundance. All these grammatical errors are 
attended by very disagreablc effects, and this is the 
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very rcasou why they are errors. We despise pedantry, 
and now and then enjoy a succession of consecutive 5ths, 
that serve as on exception to the rule ; for great musi- 
cians, like great wits, 

sometime* raav ploriou&Iy offend,*' 

And ri»e to faults true critic* dare not mend. 



But the composer must take care to furnish himself 
with a more sufficing excuse for such lawless acts than 
Mr. Bishop can produce in these instances, or prepare 
himself to receive the censure of all who have cither 
Cars or knowledge. 

We have now to perform the more agreeable duly of 
pointing out the parts of this volume that are deserving 
of commendation. To all the airs, symphonies and 
acoropaniments are added, which, with two exceptions, 
are extremely appropriate and assisting; and some of 
them arc remarkable for their taste and ingenuity. 
Among the latter are, the symphonies to Faired ! put on 
mchile, (Cummilum.) and that which follows the first 
stanza of Tluy know not my heart, (Cool on das.) Sim- 
plicity appears to have been Mr. bishop's aim, and be 
has attained his object. We should not have objected 
to the harmony, had it been a little more elaborated, 
because the poetry being new, and of a florid kind, the 
accompaniment might have partaken more of the orna- 
mental style. But in this question, strong arguments 
may be brought on both sides. 

Of the poetry in this number, we can only say that 
it is worthy of Mr. Moore; and though we find nothing 
in it sufficiently brilliant to augment such fame as his, 
yet it will not diminish that which he has already 
acquired, by the elegant and enchanting strains 
that are universally admired, by persons of all tastes, 
opinions, and parties, and which have constituted the 
first merit and attraction of all the previous volumes of 
the Irish Melodies, manifold as are their musical beauties 
and allurements. 

We insert one specimen of the poetry of this volume; 
it w ill render it unnecessary for us to recommend our 
readers to put themselves in possession of the work 
itself. If such verse does not excite a wish to enjoy 
more of it, no rhetoric that we can use would prove of 
any avail. 

I. 

TV is one of those dream*, that by music are brought. 
Like a light summer haze, o'er the poet'* warm thought— » 
When, lost in the future, his soul wanders on, 
And all of this life, but it* iweetoets, i» gone. 

8. 

The wild note* he heard o'er the water were those 
To which he had *ung Erin'* bondajfe and woes, 
And the breath of the bugle now wafted them o'er 
Prom DinU* green isle to Gleni* 



He listened— while, high o'er the eagle * rude nest, 
The Unerring sound* on their way loved to rest ; 
And the echoes sung back from their full mountain quire, 
A* if loth to let song to enchanting expire. 



It teem d as jf every sweet note, that died here. 
Was again brought to life in some airier sphere. 
Some heaven in those hill*, where the soul of the strain 

a**ia! 



Oh forgive, if, while listening to music, wheae breath 
Seem'd to circle hi* name with a charm a^sirurt death. 
He should feel a proud spirit within him proclaim, 
" Even so shalt thou live in the i 



" Even so, tho* thy memory should now die away, 
" 'Twill be caught up again in some happier day, 
" And the hearts and the voice* of Brut proton*;. 
"Through the answering Future, thy name and thy song !" 



1. Introduction' and Polonaise for the Piano- 
Forte, enmyoted oyCM.de Wbbeb. (Cocks k Co. 

Princes Street, Hanover Square.) 

8. Rondeau Brilliant, for the Piano-Forte, com- 
posed by the tame. Op- 69. (Banister, 109, Gwhceil- 
Street.) 

3. Variations on a Gypsey Air, for the. Piano-Forte, 
by the tame. Op. 55. (Cocks fc Co.) 

The first of these is a masterly composition, full of the 
vigour and animation that are discernible in almost all 
MI de Weber's works. The introduction, a tremando, in 
E flat minor, is in his very awful manner, and extremely 
well conceived. It is short and thoroughly effective'. 
The Polonaise, in e flat major, is remarkably brilliant 
and exerting; the subject of it, which is in a peculiar 
style, being too long lor insertion here, we shall print 
amongst the music in our next number. This is con- 
ducted through a variety of extreme modulations with 
great ability ; though it seems to us that, at page 5, 
first bar, it ought, for the sake of ease and order, to 
have passed into o flat major, rather than T sharp 
major. Towards the end is a passage for the left hand, 
in the old, but now reviving style, that produces a 
charming effect. The first chord in the base, page 2, 
should have e for iu upper note, instead of o ; it is 
apparently an engraver's error. To superior players, 
provided they have a taste for good music,- we recom- 
mend this piece. It should uot be attempted by ordinary 
practitioners. 

Much of what we have said concerning the foregoing 
work, will apply to the Rondeau Brilliant, — though tbe 
latter has not a motivo so likely to be generally admired, 
and is more difficult to execute well than the former. Tbe 
subject, however, when well understood, is extremely 
sportive and exhilarating, and the whole Rondeali 
abounds in passages good in themselves, and particularly 
so as practice for first-rate amateurs. 

No. 8, is very simple, and rather a pretty air. — What 
Gypsey music is, we cannot exactly tell, therefore we 
are not empowered to sav, if this be strictly national, or 
in character. The melody itself comprises nearly si] 
bars; and six short, but not very easy, variations 
added to it ; tbe whole consisting of only five pages. 
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1. Fantasia for the Piano-forte, on the duet, " Giovi- 
nette,"/rom mozart's Don Giovanni; Composed by John 
Henry Orikbach. Op. 5. (Chappell and Oo., 
60, New Hend Street.). 

8. Air, " Weel may the Boatio row" arranged with an 
Introduction and Variations for the Piuno-furte, and 
Flute,(a&. lib.) oy T. A. Ravvlixgs. (GowandSon, 
102, /t»gent Street.) 

Composers, or compilers, or spoliators of music, or 
by whatever name they ought to be designated, were 
never more numerous, in all parts of the world, than at 
the present day ; and genius never was more scarce. 
We constantly see publications by people without the 
slightest talent, m>wv> of whom are manifestly ignorant 
of the simplest rales of counterpoint : swage by fbose 
who evidently cannot read, a single stanw of tim ppotry 
which they pretend to set; nay, treatises on tbc science, 
by persons who clearly possess hardly the knowledge 
of a tyro on the subject. The causes of all this are 
obvious enough to us, and, ere long, the evil will correct 
ilsejfj — the public v, ,1] mm in discover, Unw vorwusVy.' tbov 
suffer from it, and then the grand arcanum will no (in- 
folded. We preface our notice of Mr J, IL-Griesbach's 
fantasia by. thoso remarks, because tbey do, not *fply 
to him, and th'-reture will appear to he, as tbey are 
meant, of a general and not of a personal nature. 

We have never before seen nnv of this gentleman's 
predarttowsj and the" ex4minWlon of the present has 
afforded us pleasure 1 . 'Mr. Griesbach appear* from this 
specimen to be a well-educated musician, and possessed 
of taste. Tie introduction shews him to bo of the true 
school, both ui point of harmqnv and piano-farta afloat; 
it is expressive and brilliant, withoal any of that ex- 
travagance—the usual substitute of invention— which 
we are so.fr^ueuUy called upou„to condemn. In the 
management pf Mozart's • duet, had M r. tjiriesbach 
departed less from bis subject T the fantasia would have 
been morn complete,; his divergencies are assuredly a 
Utile too wide; aud if he wish to obtain an extensive 
circulation of his publications, he must abridge their 
length and diminish jtheir pricA. ■ 

The beautiful Scotish air is arranged by Mr. Raw* 
lings in a very simple manner, with an easy introduc- 
tion, and four variations equally adapted to young 
performers. The few notes of harmony added to. the 
air itself are rather cold, and produce but. a meagre 
effect. It is as unnecessary to leave a melody almost 
bare, us it is injudicious to overload and obscure it by a 
crowd of notes. The golden mean seems to be 'as 
difficult of attainment in musical arrangements, as it is 
in the common affairs of life. 

rll <l .,11. -it t *« rtiUVl't ■ \ ! (■ 'l -lit! ii» '/lot I it lit* ,Jn»* 



1. Air from Der Frciscbiitz. with an Inlrodttrti<m mid 
Variations for the Piano-Forte; composed Ay W. T. 
LiarrJi No. 8. Op. 11. (Clementi k Co. Cheapside.) 

8. Peas' ants' Dance in Der Frcischuii, with Vari- 
ation-. ^i»r the Piano- Forte, and an Accompaniment for 
th^yiu^Otd. lib.) by U,e same. (Published by the 

*fflrtb)ti u fifth** 

S. The OVTRTtfRE fo Der Freischiitz, newly arranged 
for the Pfah'o- Forte, with a Flute atvomuaitintcnt, ad. 
ttb. (Gow and Son, 162, Regent Street.) 
Vol. II. 



TjflE, first, of! tbepe flew productions of Mr. Ling, is the 
air, Softly let my prayer,," printed in K<>. xxi. of the 
Harmonicbn. The slow variations written upon it; are 
in good taste and pleasing, though too full of double 
sharps for the multitude. The variations- con brio, 
Schcrzando, and Allegro, are not in character with the 
melody, therefore we cannot say any thing favourable 
of them. 

No. 8, (the waltz pa bli slier! in the Fourth Number of 
onr work, page 71,) is the best of Mr. Ling's compo- 
sitions that have come under our notice. The subject. 




seven 
and 

ought In become very popular. The whole of this is 
qnife' brilliant and sbewy, and yet mav be. executed by 
hhjrtolerable proficient, who has a moderately powerful 

The overtnre is also adapted by Mr. Ling, chiefly, we 
me. for the purpose of adding a Flute accompani- 



»c we do not perceive in what it differs 
, w inch is M. de Weber's own arrange- 



.m our edit 
me.it. 

f i.*»KW.»n> Muni 'ill 1 A n-iJ i • 

.ti.ti J bruJ' *> t" l .* ■ . . 

./oi-i ->.l! to 9i>4M !• *. • • • 

1. Tehpsichore, choit dot Pieces tirces des Operas et 
Ballots, . it\ite$ pour le Piano-Forte, ptir l.eidtsdorf, 
Civrjuy, J'Uis, $c Noa, 6, 7, and 8. (YVessel and 
Siodart, :. So/to Square.) 5 

«-• •:!•' rt,t. «»r. i" >••'»;/ Ji.l' ••I. -* . ■ 

8. The Windsor QUAimiiXBIi, composed and ar- 
mua.d fin the Piano-Forte, and ttt witlt nexc fames, 
l»l Geo* . i Yates. (Chappell & Co., 5o, AVm> 
Ho**! Street.) 

No. 1, is a continuation of a cheap aud useful work, 
noticed , by «s before. The preseut numbers contain, 
0!i qu#nto (utfrim; from Li Pontui det Logo; a chorus 
and dance, in Wober's Pnxiosu, aud the chorus of priests 
in Rossini's SfminMiitk. . . 

No. *, is a qijadrilleof very ordinary description, occu- 
pying five pages, with an accompaniment of two more : 
the latter being quite superfluous, as every note of it is 
in the piano-forte part, and therefore only printed over 
again to swell the bulk. For this one common 
quadrille of five page*, with two unnecessary pages of 
accompanimeat, the modest sum of four shillings is 

charged ! If lhe public do not soon open their eyes 

to the state of the music trade, as it is now carried on 
jointly by masters and dealers, and take measures for 
reforming it, by encouraging such as will sell at a fair 
profit, — nay, we will even say a high profit, but not an 
exorbitant "one.^-why then, we hope that the present 
prices, enormous a* "in most instances they are, will be 
doubled ; for if people have a passion for paying a 
hundred per cer.t. more than necessary, let thi-m, in 
the name of justice and" freedom, indulge so singular 



1. Maysedeb's Polonaise, arranged as a Duet for 
two Performers on the PlAXO Forte, by Thomas 
Attwood. (Power, 34, Strand.) ^ 
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S. Haydn's Sintonia Loudon, a* a Duet for h 
Performers on one Piano- Forte, arrang* I by J. 
M'Mi rdie, Mus.Bac.Oxon. (Harmonic Institution, 
S46, Regent-Street.) 

Maybeder is all gaiety ; we never met with but one 
of his compositions that bad any thing of a sentimental 
cast, and that was a violin quariett. We do not find 
much variety in his subjects ; after bavin? heard two 
or three of them, the rest seem all a gr>od deal alike. 
But his music is very much in vogue all over Europe, 
and what is so generally admired must have merit. 

Mr. Attwood has converted this polonaise into a very 
lively, pleasing duet, and, upon the whole, an easy one ; 
though some few passages, written originally for the 
violin, are rather awkward for a keyed instrument. 
But the adaptor could not, we grant, give facility to 
these, without trespassing too much on the Author's 
design. This work is beautifully brought out, and it is 
worth the trouble that it may cost, to compare it with 
the quadrille whieh we have dwelt upon in the present 
number. The one consisting of twenty-one pages, with 
two distinguished names on the title-page, is published 
at five shillings r the other, containing in fact, five 
pages, indifferently brought out, under a name that 
we never heard before, is charged at four shillings. 

The Loudon Symphony of Haydn was once much 
admired, but his subsequent compositions so completely 
eclipsed it, that it is now almost forgotten. The finale 
to it, as an agreeable air, will still afford pleasure, though 
the other movements are, by comparison with the 
Author's other greater works, tame and insipid. Mr. 
M'Murdic's arrangement is well executed, and the 
symphony may le played by nearly all classes of 
performers. 



1, DirF.T. "Flow on thou shining River," from Moorr's 
National Airs, with Variations, composed fir Two 
Performers on the Piano- Forte, by Fred. Kits. 
Op. 10S, No. 1. (Power, 3J-, Strand) 

2. DfKT. " Those evening Bells," from Iff samr, with 
Variations for Two Performers on the Piano-Forte, by 
Feed. Ries. Op 10$, No. i. (Power.) 

TilE first of these ducts, though composed upon a very 
sweet melody, will never be ranked amongst the best 
productions of Mr. Ries ; the eight variations of which 
it mainly consists, are ordered in the common way, — 
there is no attempt at novelty in their fashion, and they 
have too much of the staccato, and alia mania, for the 
character of the air, which is tranquilly Honing, and 
requires a sort of pensive harmony. 

The second, " Those evening Bells," is, in every 
]>articular, far superior to the first: the principal feature 
of the melody is kept strictly in view throughout, and 
nothing unanalogous to it in expression is introduced. 
There is a m ist laudable .simplicity preserved in almost 
every variation, which is only interrupted by a very 
few passages of a contrary description. This duet is 
likely to be much used ami generally admired, as it is 
easy" for the bearers to comprehend", and for the per- 
formers to execute. 



The manner in which these duets, and also that br 
Mr. Attwood, are published, is highly creditable to 
the house whence they issue, and we recomt 
others in the trade to follow so good an i 



1. "Cantate Domino." Canon 4 M «, Composed by 
John Goss, (Harmonic Institution, Regent Street.) 

2. Glee, for three voices, "The young Muleteers of 
Grenada," by Thomas Moore, Esq., (Power, 3*, 

Strand.) 



S. Ballad, "The East Indian," by the ! 



(Power.) 



I. Ballad, " Ah! why should Love," composed by 
Sir John Stevenson. (Power.) 

5. Ballad, 41 Hark to yonder milkmaid singing," the 
tcordi from Shenstone ; composed by F. W. Ho 
castle. (J 

Street.) 



; composed by F. 
, Addison, and Beale, SO, Regent- 



The canon of Mr. Goss is a cleever study, reflecting 
great credit on his theoretical knowledge, and still more 
on his patience. However, we take this opportunity 
to observe, that a composition of this sort is a school 
exercise, a mechanical thing, that perseverance may 
always produce, for it is manufactured by rule, and is 
much better wrought while the genius is young and 
timid, than when it is matured and enterprising, and 
feels its real dignity and strength. During the time 
that the student is learning couuterpoint, he ought by 
all means to write canons ; but the moment his studies 



are completed, he should discard them, as a good poet 
abandons acrostics, and other puerilities. We do not 

the 

3' 



extend our remarks to those composed in the unis 
and if Bird's Aon nolns Domine be set in array against 
us, we reply, that it 
prottat regulam. 

Mr. Moore's glee, though not equal to his "O lady 
fair," or the Canadian Boat Song, is a very pretty 
composition, of the most simple kind. It is for two 
trebles and a bass, with a piano-forte accompaniment; 
the latter, we suppose, is by Mr. Bishop, as the 
" arrangement" is ascribed to him. 

The East Indian is alight pleasing ballad, the subject 
of which is an air from Mozart. It is so easy, both to 
sing and to accompany, and the compass of the 
required for it is so limited, that almost any 
may fearlessly undertake it. 

Sir John Stevenson's ballad has more of gentleness 
and elegance, than of originality in its melody. The 
words are not very remarkable, but they are most un- 
exreptionably set," and those who purchase this air 
will not think it unworthy of a place in their collec- 
tion. 

Mr. Horncastle's air, No. 5, pretends to but little, 
and is a pleasing composition. 



1. A Selection of Admired Pieces from the Operas of 
Rossini, $c. arranged for the FtUTE and PlAjro- 
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Forte, by Antonio Diabklu of Vienna. Nos. 
8 and 4. (Weasel and Stodart, 1, Suho-quare.) 

2. Mayseder's Second Polonaise for the Flcte, with 
an Accompaniment for the Pinno-Forte, arranged by 
Giuliano and Mollwo. (Wessel and Stodart ) 

No. t is a continuation of a work which we have 
mentioned hi a former number. The two books now 
published contain Che ascolto! from Rossini's Olcllo, 
and Sorte Secondatni, from bis Semtramide ; the lutter 
with variations added to it. The Mute part demands 
a tolerably expert player, but the Piano-Forte accom- 

C'ment is very easy. Both the airs, which are well 
ra and admired, are judiciously arranged. 
No 8. is the same Polonaise that we have already 
noticed in the present number, as arranged by Mr. Att- 
wood for the Piano- Forte ; we have therefore nothing 
to add to what we have before said concerning its own 
merits. It will require a good Flute player to excutc it. 



FOREIGN MUSICAL REPORT. 

LEtrsic— Tbe Jtuonda* of Spohr lias been produced here, 
and received with great applause. It gives us pleasure to see 
tbe works of this excellent and spirited composer duly ap- 
preciated by the public. We honour M. Spohr as an artist 
who is well versed in the management of instruments, and who 
in this respect deserves a rank Boiong tlic first coitipoacnt of the 
day. He possesses the happy art of developing bis ideas fully 
and intelligibly, and from the midst of an occasional artful .in 
apparent complication of ideas, of bringing out his subject clear 
and striking. Iu harmony he is very rich, and he abounds in 
graceful melody, which cauuot fail to render bis works popular. 
However, heretofore lie has been more successful in chamber 
compositions, than in those for tlte stage, of which his Fault 
is a proof, which is certainly delightful in musical societies, 
though it lives no longer in the theatre. His forte is iu the 
elegiac, and music of a tender and meltiug character. The 
parts that pleased most in Jtuonda, were the overture, which, 
bowever, some thought too loug, on account of the lengthened 
dead-march: — two ducts, one between the Uiyh print and 
Jfadori, which also requires to be shortened, and another, of a 
very teudcr kind, for tbe two sisters:— the pathetic recitative 
and air or Jtiasonda, and the finale of the first act, which 
js a truly characteristic and dramatic composition. In the 
second act, which is by far the most effective, a chorus of 
soldier* is always encored, and great applause is bestowed upon 
the nir by Tristan, in the Polonaise style, but which, though 
beautiful iu itself, becomes somewhat monotonous by the too 
frequent repetition of the same motivo. The other parts that 
pleased were a recitative and rondo, also a la Polonaite; a very 
charming duet between Nadori and Araacili, and the finale, 
which in real theatrical beauty and effect can scarcely be sur- 
passed. In the third act, the audience hailed with delight 
tbe air of Jessooda, and a chorus of Bayaderes, whose ouly 
defect is iU too varied transition.— The opera has already had 
a run of ten or twelve nights, and may be considered ax one 
of the most successful pieces produced at this theatre for many 

^Foc a «W**d account of this opera, see Harmonicoa, Vo,. 1,., 



years. M. Spohr himself led tlte orchestra the first evening, 
and was called for at the close of the piece to receive the 
homage of the public. 



Praocs. Since onr last, the only things worthy of notica 
have been a Musical Academy by the pupils of the conser- 
vatory, and a meeting of the united orchestras for the benefit 
of the Institution for Orphans. In the first of these, fieetho- 
veu's .Symphony in D was giveu with a spirit and correctness 
that charmed all present, and was a proof of the improve- 
ment of the pupils, highly honourable to their own tnleuts and 
to the teal or' their instructors. This was followed by Varia- 
tions for the Trench hum, pven in an admirable manner by 
a promising pupil named Scliatt. A duet from the Coriolano 
of Nicohui followed, which was admirably performed. Of the 
composition itself we cannot but remark, en passant, that it 
is iu the highest degree brilliant and worthy of a great master. 
This was followed by a polonaise on the violin, played with 
great spirit; a quartet! from Mozart's Idvmtnro, and an adagio 
and rondo for the above by Kummcr; and the whole ter- 
minated by a new overture by Aloys Schmilt. 

In the other musical meeting, the performances opened with 
the overture from the drama of Mates, by Seyfried, and a 
grand chorus from the same; a Recitative and Air by Fari- 
nelli, and a duet-concerto for violin and oboe by Kapellmeister 
Tribensee, the violin part by a young lady of the name of 
•Schulz, were the favourite pieces. The whole terminated with 
a Prayer of the Poor far their Jienrfattors, composed for the 
occasion by Kapellmeister Tribensee. The meeting was well 
attended, and the ends of the object for which it was given 
fully attained. 



TnASkiour ox hib Mainu. — There arc few places in 
Germany where music is better performed, and more accurately 
appreciated, than iu Frankfort, which, iu its theatre, museum, 
and association of the friends of music, entitled Cacilitn 
Vtreint, possesses the means of giving effect to Uie best pro- 
ductions of the art. The theatre belongs to a society of sub- 
scribers, who study their pleasure more than the profit to be 
derived from it as a matter of speculation, for they have every 
year to pay a considerable sum beyond the receipts of the 
house. Representations are given every day during the fair, 
and five times a week on other occasious. The 0|>era here may 
be truly said to be admirable, and may cope with any esta- 
blishment of the kind in Germany, not to say Europe. The 
orchestra has from time immemorial been justly considered 
as one of the bent of its kind. The director of the music is 
the meritorious and distinguished M. Guhr, who with the 
greatest zeal and activity watches for whatever is most beautiful 
in the musical work!, and brings it on the stage. The com- 
pany possesses great talents, but it must be acknowledged that 
it is not equal in power to the orchestra.— The museum is a 
rising establishment, in which all the arts and sciences are 
domesticated, and therefore it cannot be expected that the 
interests of music should be exclusively attended to there. 
The sessions, of which there is one every fortnight, opera with 
music, and after tbe exhibition of the objects of the other arts, 
tbe subscribers are treated with the compositions of a Beet- 
hoven, not mutilated, but given perfect and entire by the 
theatrical orchestra, and with a spirit and precision not fre- 
quently met with elsewhere. 
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The Society called the Ctceilitn Vertint, baa been formed 
witlitn these few yean. It consiatj chiefly of dilettaati, , 
which, uuder the judicious direction of M. Schelble, has at- 
tained to tuch importance as to be able to cope with any in- 
stitution of this kind hitherto formed in Germany. Only such 
pieces as are worthy of a body of performers amounting to 
above a huudred, arc selected, and these are rehcaraed with such 
perseverance and care, that the performance is sure to be little 
abort of perfection. Every winter this society gives public 
concerts, which are so much frequented (bat it has beeu found 
necessary lo limit the number of admissions, in order to suit 
the size of their concert-room. The best oratorios of Handel 
have been performed, as well as the Requiem, the Masses, the 
Cantatas, and the Idomeneo of Mozart. 

But after having said thus much in praise of the music 
and music-establishments of Frankfort, justice requires that 
we should reverse Ihc picture, Rnd show the defkieucita that 
exist here. Nothing then can be more deplorable than the 
state of church muiie in this town. While such large sums are 
devoted to (lie other objects, so little is done for ecclesiastical 
harmony that, on occasion of a certain festivity, when the 
Cxcilieu Vereint offered their assistance, there was no orchestra 
to accompany them. But at a time when so much is done for 
education, it is to be hoped that this essential branch of public 
worship will not be neglected. — In general, it may be remarked 
of Frankfort lh.it, next to Vienna, it was the first that gave 
that opera which excited so much expectation, Euryantht. 
Whatever may have beeu said by some of the public journals, 
it is a fact that this opera was coldly received by the public, 
aud it will be difficult to make it keep its place on the 
stage. Tlie reason that it does not please, may, we believe 
be traced to a false aesthetic theory, which baa been acted upon 
by our modem composers, of which we shall take an early 
occasion lo speak more at large, because this is one of the errors 
of the musical spirit of the day. Spohr's Jumndn, lately intro- 
duced here, has been more fortunate, and it only requires hut to 
be more known, in order to obtain an equal reputation w ith 
the other works of this master. 

The last novelty produced here has been King Srigmar, a 
grand heroic opera in three acts, the poetry by Rochlitz, the 
music by Kapellmeister Gohr, which is the only work of this 
author that has appeared on the stage, but it ia a sufficient 
proof of Uic means w hich the composer possesses for this species 
of music. We shall find an early opportunity of giving a more 
particular account of this opera. 



. Makueim.— Formerly,"when this town was the residence of 
the court, it w as a place 'where music was greatly patronised, 
both iu the chamber and the theatre; and even yet it does not 
yield in this respect to some of the greater towns of Germany, 
though the effects of the long and ruiuous war arc still sensibly 
felt in this, as iu the other elegant arts. The theatre here en- 
joys very cmisiderable patrouage, and though it can boast of 
no great costliness of decoration and scenery, yet the music of 
the best masters, and particularly of Mozart, is given here with 
great fidelity and effect. The orchestra is good, uuder an able 
leader, and animated with the true spirit of the art ; and 
not only is it excellcut in the ensemble, but it reckons among 
it* members many who would singly do honour to any 
orchestra. 

But few new operas have beeu lately introduced here ; among 



these wit the SoliUirt of CarafTa, which, however, notwith- 
standing it abounds with mucli sweet music, obtained but little 
success. It cannot be complained that the Hossinian opera* 
are too frequently given here, for with the exception of Oltiio, 
Taneredi, II Barbitrt di Scrigtia, Italians in Algeri, La Gazza 
Ladra, and the Ingannn ftliet,\re arc still, perhaps happily, un- 
acquainted willi the whole legion of his olher operas. Of these, 
the last but one was given but once during the course of the 
year. We are as yet unacquainted with the Euryantht of 
Weber, hut the Fieusckutz has here, as every where else, been 
frequently given, aud still continues a great favourite with the 
public. None of the operas of Spohr are yet upou the list of 
litis theatre, but it is said that the Jeuonda is soou to make its 
appearance. 

With renpect to church music, it is now as it was formerly. 
There are not sufficient means for organizing a choir, and not 
dilettanti enough to supply tlie deficiency, aud without a 
choir is formed there is no hope of an amelioration in this re- 
spect. This evil extends itself also to the theatre, where the 
chorutses are w eak and iiieffectu.il. It was not always to ; some 
years ayo the chorustes of the Medea of Chcrubiui were given 
with a |»erfeetioi) which it is now hopeless to expect. It was 
but a momentary burst of the sun, which the storms of these 
troublous times soon overwhelmed in night. 

The Musical Association of the Rhiue has ceased lo exist 
since 182-2 ; so much had the interest which it formerly excited 
ceased lo act, that Ihc receipts, which in the first year amounted 
to 1300 florins, had diminished in the year 138'2 to less tbanhslf 
that sum. The want of a sum to cover the deficiencies and 
the expenses remaining still the same, necessarily led to the 
dissolution of a society that had existed for seven years. 



Magoemtro. — An increasing taste for good music decidedly 
appears in this town. A proof of this is seen in the 
recent establishment of four musical associations : two of 
artists, St.c, under the name of Getting Vereint, aud two for 
Dilettanti, &c, uuder the title of Dilettante)- Vereint .- tlie former 
devotes its attention particularly to song, as its uaroc indicates, 
and the latter to instrumental music. Besides these, there are 
also winter concerts, together with occasional ones by artists 
of known celebrity, who visit this place in tlie course of their 
musical travels. This art finds a warm and steady friend 
and patron in the High-Burgomaster, Franke, as well as 
among olhers of the principal men of the town. The first 
meeting of these societies lately took place, on which occasion 
the celebrated Kapellmeister, Schneider, was sent for from 
Dessau to undertake the direction of the music : and M/vcral 
distinguished virtuosi and professors, as well of this, as of 
many neighbouring towns, contributed their valuable assist- 
ance on this interesting occasion. A variety of uirs and duets 
from Mozart, Paer, Righini, Rossini, and M. von Weber, were 
given with great general correctness, and in some instances 
with considerable spirit and effect. Bnt the instrumental 
music was predominant, and Mozart, Beethoven, Chcrubini, 
Winter, and M. von Weber, were all laid under contribution. 
Among the pieces that created the greatest sensation, were 
Beethoven's sinfouia Eroica, and that iu C flat; Mozart's in C, 
and the one in F. tint, A. Romberg's in £ flat, and Haydn's 
two grand Symphonies iu E flat. The latter proved a long- 
desired enjoyment to all the friends of German music ; and if 
the genius of Beethoven in hi* daring, but often lawless, flights 
astonish ; if the soaring genius of Mozart, and the profound- 
ness and clearness of his harmony delight us; yet, on the other 
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side, the eternal freshness, the heartfelt aod deeply penetrating 
melodic*, the enchanting and inexhaustible humour of Haydn'*, 
which form ao striking a contrast to the re«t, are not teat 
worth* of admiration. The only novelty among the instru- 
mental pieces was a symphony by M. Muhling, one of the direc- 
tors of the concerts, of which, as it has not yet appeared in print, 
it may not be uninteresting to give some general particulars. It 
is iu the serious style ; Die molivos are interesting, happily com- 
bined, and in all respects finished in the most judicious man- 
ner. The harmonies are select, and interchange by bold, but 
never outre modulations. The whole is marked by much 
talent, is not without originality, and makes us desirous to be 
more acquainted with the works of this master. 

On another occasion the public were gratified by a variety 
of minor compositions by the best compoicrs of the day, among 
which were particularly admired, a Concertino by Eberwcin 
and Liudpaiuluer ; two masterly concertos by M. von Wcbcr, 
for the clarionet, and given with great spirit by M. Feldt, a 
young player of very promising talents ; and a pot-pourri of hi* 
own composition, by M. Belckc of Berlin, given by himself on 
the trombone. We cannot but admire the ability of this artist, 
but we cannot at the same time but acknowledge, that in an 
attempt to reach high notes, and in the neglect of producing 
clear tones, the effect of the whole was more surprising than 
grateful. In the same concert, this artist gave variations by 
Mayer on the chromatic tenor horn, with the same ability and 
much greater effect ; for both performances he obtained very 
warm applause. 

The concert terminated with a new trio in E major, for 
piano, violin aod violoncello, by Hummel. It was admirably 
performed, and will not fail to add auother laurel to the crown 
of this celebrated muter. 

The progress made here in church music has b«*i» no lem 
remarkable. At one of the meetings of this kind was pro- 
duced a new PaternoHfr, from the pen of Music-Director 
Muhling : it is admirably adapted to the words, and is of a 
solemu iropreasive character. It consists for the greater part 
of solo passages, which are only interrupted occasionally by 
chorusscs, and the effect of the whole is excellent. At the 
words " Thine is the kingdom, &c," occurs a very effective 
chorus, in which a fugue of considerable power is admirably 
managed. If the renown of M. Muhling, as one of our most 
eminent composers of numerous songs in one and more parts, 
was not already established, this work alone would be suffi- 
cient to ensure htm no common reputation. 

The other sacred compositions given here, were Haydn's 
Stntn latl words of Christ, Fesca's celebrated Psalm, and the 
Ptui ion by Graun, with additional accompaniments by Rosetti ; 
to these may be added the sacred Cantata by Mozart, entitled 
Daxide PenittHtt, as set iu score by Hiller, consisting of a 
soprano air, a terzetto by two sopranos and tenor, and a chorus 
with a fugue, which is admirable, and^crcated a very powerful 

It will naturally be felt that, although great exertions have 
been made here, yet that it requires time to perfect the per- 
formances of these amateurs. The works of the great masters 
cannot as yet be said to be naturalized here, for which time 
and a thorough knowledge of the powers of the different artists, 
as well as a mutual acquaintance with each other's manner, 



LiMntnc.— The taste for good music is fast spreading in this 
town, and the small theatre here has been ambitious enough to 



give the Don J mix of Mozart ; determined that the amateurs 
of Lmtberg should be treated w ith something better than every 
day musk, and learn to estimate more fully the sublime beau- 
ties of this great artist. The effort, though not crowned with 
the most entire success, leads us to hope thai such /xal « ill yet 
fully attain its object. The overture was given with conside- 
rable correctness and spirit; but in the course of the piece the 
wind instruments, so important throughout the whole of this 
operr, were sadly out of tune, and tended materially to dimi- 
nish the. good effect that might otherwise have been produced. 
The public were not insensible to this want of respect, for in 
the first act some disapprobation was testified at certain pas- 
ssgea which were incorrectly given, but in the second act en- 
durance was exhausted, and loud signs of displeasure were ma- 
nifested. 



Bo log N a — Tnttro della comtiHt. Iu all the great towns of 
Italy, the theatrical scrtoii of the carnival is of all others the 
most splendid. Bologna alone is an exception to this general 
rule, by solemnizing its theatrical carnival in the spring, which 
is thence called, iu the usual language of the theatre, Stagione 
di cartrtio, because grand operas—and particularly Opere Serif, 
and grand ballets, are then performed, and for tins purpose first- 
rate siugers and dancers are engaged. Several of the smaller 
towns of Italy, for instance. Modem*, Keggio, Facnza, Siuigag- 
li.i, Padua, Ace, hold their Stagione di carttUo in the summer, 
and the most part during the season of >the fair. This year, 
which was perhaps never before the case, Bologna has bad to 
boast of two new operas composed expressly for its theatre; 
the first by Signer Vittorio Trento, entitled Giulio Sabino in 
Langres; the second by Giovanni Tadolino, under the title 
Moetar, grand Visir di Adrianopoli. The principal singers 
were, Iiosiimuuda Pesaroni; Cattcrina Canei (a native of Ger- 
many); Maddoleua Zucchi Giorgi ; Carlo Cardani : Tenorists, 
Gio. Bat. Montrcsor; and Alberti Torri. Even the music of 
the new ballet, Jm Conqnista del Pern, was also new from the 
pen of Luigi Maria Viviaiu, of Florence. The tenorist Car- 
domi fell indisposed at the very commencement of the season, 
and was obliged to be replaced by another of the name 
of Giuseppe Giordaui, who had just arrived from Corfu. The 
first opera made a fiaieo ; in the second a duetto, and the 
finale of the first act, were received with considerable applause, 
as well as a quartett in act the second. Great praise was 
bestowed upon, and justly merited by, the singers, particularly 
the ladies, who exerted their utmost abilities on this occasion. 



Pavia. — The celebrated, violinist, Paganiui gave two con- 
certs at this place, and was received with no less enthusiasm 
than at Milan. The bill which contained the announcement 
of the pieces to be performed, was Ircaded thus: 

PAGANINI 
FarA stntire U sua Violino. 



Paris. — While two of our theatres arc preparing to give the 
Freistiiiu, (Lr franc Chasseur) it may not be irrelevant to in- 
sert here some reflections by a countryman of Weber, already 
celebrated himself, on the singular genius of the author of I his 
opera. 

" Wtber," he says, " is to music what John Paul Richter is to 
literature. They both want the grand qualities of consistency, 
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unity, and harmony of design, without which geuius bewilder* 
H»elf, and produce, only monsters. Running sft*r fantastical 
object*, and uniting the trivial with the giamttrnfrnf, are (heir 
fault*: to agitate the miml, and to be lavish in their efforts to 
excite emotion and produce contra**, are their merit*. 

" One may almost reproach Weber with the affectation of 
originality ; he seeks to do what nobody else baa done. When 
he is not laborious he is great ; in a cavatina or a rondo be 
•hews a natural grace and ftincy. When he attempts the grand 
arene, the sublime, lie is unintelligible. 

" In the Freisrhiitz it an energy strong and whimsical ; the 
score seems to have been written in a frenzy. Fuseli, the Swiss 
painter, who only seizes his pencil at midnight, after having 
devoured raw fle*b, lias produced some pictures which may, in 
a different art, be compared to the wild productions of Weber* 

It seems that Hie Director of the Italian Opera in 

London is in pecuniary difficulties. This may aerve a* a hint 
to those artist* that believe Great Britain to be the only 
Eldorado. 

— — — Signor Tritto, an Italian composer, known for the 
number of bis sacred competition*, some of which are much 
esteemed, died lately at Naples, at the age of 91. He had been 
the friend of I'atsicllo, Ciuiarosa, and Gugliclmi. 

M. Curioui pleased better at the second representa- 
tion of Otrllo than at the first, and will be still better liked at 
the third: the longer he is liefore Uie public, the more delight 
be will give; he only want* eneouragemcut. His actiug, ge- 
nerally, i» not so animated as that of Garcia, nor is his declama- 
tion so strong. Garcia'* is not always free from exaggeration. 
Every one must admit that Curioni possesses justness, intelli- 
gence, aud warmth ; and that his voice, which does not want 
force, is flexible in all its tones, and graceful. M. Curioni is 
without dispute the best tenor we have heard in tragedy since 
Garcia. If the administration engage M. Curioui, the Italian 
opera will be aa complete as ever, provided they pay as much 
attention to the preservation of old talent, a* to the acquiring of 
new. We ought for this reason to be sure of Pellegrini, who 
baa given proofs of such versatility of powers; whom we have 
seen so comic and true in II Barbitrt ; so gay a buffoon in La 
Cenerrntola, and so touching and pathetic an actor in L'Agntte; 
the time approaches when hi* engagement will expire; let us 
hope it will be renewed. 



New Your. — A fine Organ wa* lately shipped from the 
manufactory of Messrs. llall and Erbeu, of this city, for the Pres- 
byterian Church in Charleston, S. C. Wc had not the plea- 
sure of hearing this instrument in its complete state; but cau 
aver that several of the slops arc very flue ; and have no doubt, 
from the numerous specimens of Mr. II.'s work in this city, 
that it i* a superior instrument. 

The height of the organ is 15 fact; width, 9 feet 6 inches; 
depth, 6 feet. From f in alt. to gg 

ciieatohgas. 

Open Diapason, Ftop'd Diapason. 

Principal, Twelfth, 

Fifteen Hi, Tierce. 
Mixture, three ranks. 



* The author of these remarks, whoever tie may he, shews a 
mind of uo small general powers, but betrays a (rrnat want of criti- 
cal knowledge and acumen in the musical M.—Engluk Editor. 



SWELL OEOAV. 

Dulceano, Stop'd Diapason, 

Flute, Hautboy. 

COOIB ORCAK BASS. 

Stop'd Diapason, Flute. 

One octave of pedals commuuicatiug with the keys of the 
great organ. 

— — — A new musical association, ha* been recently 
formed in this city, fbr the purpose of practising oratorio mosic 
of the highest order, and of bringing before the public the 
choicest selections of the great masters, with the origins, ac- 
companiments, a* taken front the works of Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Jomelli, Pcigolcsi, <cc. — This society ori- 
ginated in the efforts of a few individuals, who possessed some 
knowledge and experience in matters of this kind, and were 
solicitor that something should lie done, to induce such ama- 
teurs and musicians as were capable, and so disposed, to unite 
in the practice of this description of music, and to rescue from 
entire neglect, the noble works of the great master* referred to. 
Since the declension of the Handel and Haydn Society in this 
city, uo association of this kind has risen, which has attempted 
to perform music of this sublime character; and numerous 
were the fears of those who were friendly to the desigu, that a 
task had been undertaken by the society, to which it was not 
equal, and which, it was apprehended, might end in their dis- 
grace and dispersion. But we will not attempt to conceal the 
satisfaction it has afforded us, that the late performances of toe 
society, have furnished convincing proof, that the solicitude of 
its friend* and the discouraging predictions of its opponents 
were alike groundless, and that this association possesses the 
talent, energy, aud perseverance, requisite for carryiug into 
effect all that was originally designed, and which could be 
desired by those who are disposed to patronise au effort of 
this description. 

The past winter has been more than usually prolific 

in the production of sacred concert* of a certain class, and which 
are, without doubt, calculated to prove useful for practice to those 
commonly found engaged in the performance of them, and of a 
grade sufficiently scientific and elevated for the majority of 
such persons as generally compose the audience attending these 
exhibitions. But the number of vocalists and performers who 
are capable of executing the sublime works of the first masters, 
as well as of those persons possessed of taste and judgment to 
appreciate these composition* when correctly performed, is 
comparatively small in this city ; and it must therefore be a 
source of satisfaction to the discerning few, to witness this at- 
tempt to concentrate as far as practicable, the talent contaioed 
in this mctro|iolis, and that tlie progress made by this infant 
institution thus far, has been so considerable, and snch as to in- 
duce many who were, previously to these performance*, fear- 
ful and incredulous, to become its patron*, and zealously to ad- 
vocate its continuance and support. 



Baltimohl.— The Organ of Baltimore Cathedral i» tke 
largest in the United States, and in point of tone i» very excel- 
lent, certainly doing groat credit to the builder, Mr. Thomas 
Hall, of this city. 

The following are the dimensions and list of stops of this rtu- 
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•Height of the organ, 39 feet ; width, 20 feet ; depth, IS feet ; 
from fin alt. Jo gg. 

CMAT OROAX. 

Double Open Diapason, Fifteenth. 
Open Diapason, Tierce, 
Stop'd Diapason, 
German Flute, 
Night Horn, 
Principal, 
Twelfth, 



Mixture S ranks, 
Cornet, b ranks, 
Trumpet, 

Clarion, or Octave Trumpet. 



circun or.OA.v. 



Open Diapason, 
Dulceano, 
Viol di Gamba, 
Stop'd Diapason, 



Principal, 
Flute, 
Fifteenth, 
Vox 



SWELL 0RCAX. 



Double Stop'd Diapason, 
Open Diapason, 
Stop'd 
Dulceano, 
Principal, 



Fifteenth, 
Cornet, 4 ranks, 
Trumpet, 
Hautboy, 
Trimland. 



PEDALS., 2 OCTAVES TROW CC. 

Sub-bass, largest pipe 33 feet. 

Double stop'd Diapason, 16 feet. 

Double Open Diapason, largest pipe tC feet. 

Open Diapason, % feet. 

The largest pijie is 32 feet long, the organ contains SO stops, 
and 2213 pipes. The situation in which the instrument is 
placed is rather unfavourable to its general effect, but we arc 
confident that, in a proper situation, the effect of such a com- 
bination of stops must Le truly grand. 



WELSHPOOL EISTEDDVOD, AND MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 

Os Tuesday and Wednesday mornings, Sept. 7th and Stb, a 
meeting of bards and minstrels was held at the Town Hall in 
Welshpool, under the auspices of the Cymmrodorion in Povvis, 
Lord Clirc, President ; when medals and premiums were 
I for the best poems &c, on various subjects; also a 
silver harp to the best performer on the trip'e or 
"Welsh Harp: ten lyrists entered the list, and after displaying 
much talent and native genius, Mr. II. Humphreys of Welsh 
pool was declared the best; he was accordingly invested with 
the silver harp, being the second he has won. Great interest 
was excited, when the PmniUion singers (vocalists) contended 
for the prize ; from cip;ht they were reduced to two, who hap- 
pened to be neighbours and did not wish to contest ; on whirl 
Lord Clivc presented another medal to the second best, and 
the poor fellows shook each other heartily by the hand across 
the harp. 

In the evenings, concerts were given, and on Thursday morn 
ing a selection of sacred music was performed at the church ; 
all of which were extremely well attended, and the whole of 



ere exerted themselves with the greatest possible 

The principal performers were, Miss Stephens, Miss Carcw, 
Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Parry, and Mr. ttolle. Messrs. Lindley aud 
Son, Nicholson, Lyoo, Daniels, Harpur, fcc. Mr. J. J. Jones 
conducted. 

The whole was under the direction of Mr. Parry, Editor of 
the Welsh Melodies. The receipts aud subscriptions amounted 
to nearly two thousand pounds, a very large sum when we con- 
sider the smallness of the town at which the meeting was heW. 

Lord and Lady Lucy Clivc ,gave a grand fc!e at Powis 
Castle on Friday evening, September 10. — Upwards of 400 
pcrsoos of rank, wealth, and respectability, were present. 



DttURV Lane Theatre. 

At length this theatre has brought on its hoards the opera 
that lias filled the greater part of Europe with its fame. The 
Frthrhuts was produced here, on the 10th of last month, in its 
original state, us far as the musical part of it is concerned. 
" Each character sings the music originnlly designed for him 
bv the composer," says the theatrical advertisement, "though 
it has been found expedient to re-write the words of the songs, 
rather than translate them." The outlines of the German drama 
have been preserved, hut scenes have been added, and, with 
few exceptions, the dialogue is newly modelled, but it is not 
exactly new. The characters arc thus named aud distributed : 

Ottocar, (Qltokar.) the Prince , . Mr. Mercer. 

Bcrnhard, (Cuno.J Head Ranger . . .Mr. Bedford. 

Hermit, (Eremit.) Mr. G. Smith. 

(Max.) Mr. T.Cooke. 

(Casper.) Mr. Horn. 

(Kilian.) Mr. Knight. 

(Samiel.) Mr. O. Smith. 

(Agathe.) Miss Graddon. 



Adolph, 
Casper, 
Kilian, 
Zamiel, 
Linda, 
Rose, 



(Acnnchtn.) Miss Povey. 



As the names have undergone so many changes since the 
opera was imported into this country, we have annexed, to the 
last new denominations, those in the. original Gennan drama. 

After this piece had already been twice brought before a London 
audience in a mutilated state, it was judicious in the managers to 
give a new character to it here, by restoring its primitive form. 
The music iu the last part of the third act was cut out at the 
Lyceum, and likewise at Covent Ganlen ; it is now performed, 
and people are all astonishment at its ever being omitted. It 
is certainly very beautiful, aud some of it would, no doubt, have 
been published in the Hannotiicon, but that all the best part 
of it consists of concerted pieces for many voices. The setletto 
is admirable. 

Mr. T. Cooke fills tlie place of the principal fnor: his exten- 
sive knowledge of music certainly qualifies him well for the more 
scicntilic parts of it, though he is not sufficiently a first-rate siuger 
for all that falls to the character. He however performs it in a 
highly-respectahle manner, and is deservedly applauded. Mr. 
Hom gives more vigour to the part otCatper than we expected: 
his excellent education as a musician, also enables him to sustain 
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his difficult part with effect. Mr. Bedford (who made hh first 
Appearance in London early last month) possesses a food, deep 
bass voice, and sung in this opera with judgment and apparent 
knowtedpe. Miss Graddon (a recent debutante) has a rich 
voice, but is hardly adequate to the first character in a work of 
so high a description. Some of the choruses ar* rtccuted with 
great precision ; but the overture seems to lose much of its spirit 
in this orchestra : there is a tame nets about it now that, if not 
corrected, will bring' the efficiency of the band into question. 



With respect to scenery, decorations, and machinery, the FrtU 
tekuts is splendidly got up. 



Covs.vr-GARDEx Theatre. 



C0 T 

M.-de WcWs Op*a 



of this theatre, and since our last nothing new has 
produced. 
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